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Coolidge 

ATRICK HENRY said Give me 
P Liberty or give me death; Calvin 
Coolidge accepted the Vice Presi- 
dency as a compromise. The 
greatest President we ever abused in our 
newspapers came up to us through the 
Vice Presidency. If history ever repeats 

itself, 1924 will be the time to do it. 

It cost the G. O. P. thirteen million to 
beat the Democrats when they introduced 
McKinley to us, and I don’t doubt it was 
worth it. The next time they put him in 
office again for a paltry nine million, and 
by the time Roosevelt stepped from the 
Vice Presidency into the high and noble 
office of Chief Target for Popular Con- 
demnation they had the system perfected 
and it cost. them, I mean us, only three 
million to elect him. The Vice Presi- 
dency system achieved that saving. Only 
once since Lincoln’s time has the most 
money failed to win the Presidency, and 
that was in 1916—let us not forget it. 
They did not spend the money in buying 
votes; they spent it for publicity. Pays 
to advertise, doesn’t it? 

One of the chief difficulties in the path 
of the student organist is the lack of ade- 
quate instruments upon which to experi- 
ment. This could be entirely remedied 
by a system of Vice Presidency. Back 
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of the Vice Presidency there is a good 
idea, entirely neglected thus far in poli- 
tics, though Mr. Harding promised (in 
the good old days) that he would see 
what could be done about it. Why not 
you and I try it out in our own world 
and see what happens? 

It is an easy thing for us to criticize, 
and justly, the work of another organist ; 
the reason lies not so much in our innate 
conceit (which exists in abundant store) 
but rather in our inability to hear our 
own programs as clearly as we hear the 
other man’s. An Assistant Organist 
would release us not only from an occa- 
sional Sunday Service or Tuesday Mati- 
nee in order to hear the other man’s pro- 
gram, but he would also release us from 
the rehearsal bench and let us trot off to 
the back of the room to hear just how 
things are going. If we did that often 
enough our music would improve some- 
what. 

Coolidge was not afraid to take the 
humble office of an assistant, and perhaps 
even an organist will not fear to do the 
same. And Coolidge is going to be a 
great help to the Republican Party in the 
coming time of trouble. 

The cost of an Assistant system would 
be virtually nothing. Any wise student 
would be glad to take such a position for 
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the sake of the practise he would get in 
the actual art of the profession and also 
for the use of the organ; and an organ 
that is used several hours every day is 
much better than one that is not thus 
kept constantly alive. 

When it comes in inaugurating im- 
provements the best course to follow is 
that followed by the wise men who put 
Prohibition over on us. They did not 
ask permission, nor did they come and 
tell us of the benefits of Prohibition. 
They merely Prohibited and left us to do 
the worrying afterwards. And that is the 
way to proceed in this affair. Just go 
ahead and do not explain till it is all over. 
The church or theater that does not see 
the wisdom of it will be hard to find, and 


good to get rid of if once found. 
TS. 8B. 


Sincerity 

ONTIUS PILOT washed his hands 
P in innocency because the whole 
matter was too deep for him, and 
I have always had sympathy for 
the poor old monarch of that stormy land, 
who was more of an Assistant Organist 
thana D. D. Pilot never really knew any 
better; but Peter, who did know much 
better, found easy forgiveness after 
swearing away the life of his best friend, 
and I don’t doubt that if you and I be 
good enough for the rest of our days we 
shall have the pleasure of talking it over 
with Pontius in that better land our so- 

pranos sing about: 

So far as profiteering is concerned we 
can all wash our hands in innocency 
without being hypocrites. There is noth- 
ing worse than a hyprocrite. The hypo- 
crite was the only man Christ condemned ; 
let him be the only man we condemn. 

Prices are tumbling, but humanity in 
the large need not take the least credit 
for the tumble because it did not in the 
least contribute even a gentle shove to 
the process. It bought lavishly, paid ex- 
tortion willingly, and smiled. Lately the 
financiers have seen the folly of it and 
have called a halt. Capital will be our 
best friend yet. 

Frank H. Colby in the Pacific Coast 
Musician says: “You Owe it to your 
country as well as to yourself to buy 
economically, to spend carefully, to save 
thoughtfully. The merchant who owes 


no bills carinot fail; the customer who , 








spends judiciously to-day will have 
money to spend to-morrow; the country 
which eschews crazy socialistic doctrines 
and cultivates fairness in internal and ex- 
ternal relations, will have continued life 
and prosperity.” — 

It is fine to have the leaders of the 
music press deal with something other 
than semiquavers and piccolos. These 
things musical can best be dealt with by 
men musical; the business of the music 
press is merely to find the men, and then 
devote itself to the problems of actual 
life, problems which the busy musician 
has little time and less inclination to dig 
into for himself. Life is a complex mat- 
ter which for the most part insists upon 
being practical. Those of us who would 
make it entirely artistic or esthetic are in 
constant danger of being run over and 
killed by the steam roller of the worka- 
day world, and it is neither comfortable 
nor wise to get run over and killed by 
anything, whether the killing be physical 
or esthetic or commercial. Pilot refused 
to be killed, so he washed up and let the 
Jews kill somebody else. And think what 
a pass it had come to when the best Man 


‘in all-the world had not a friend to stand 


up for Him. That often happens to the 
best of men. 

The life of the organist could be made 
one of the most satisfying and beautiful 
known to man. There is an innate big- 


ness, an inescapable goodness, an incom- : 


parable richness, in good organ music 
played on a good modern organ, which 
the public is not slow to recognize, how- 
ever faulty it may be in defining it; it 
not only impresses you and me who know 
all about it, but it also reaches him and 
her who know only the ten cent cigar and 
the darning needle. 

Sincerity is the thing. I wonder if the 
organ does not have a sincerity that 
other instruments, even also the orches- 
tra, lack? It takes sincerity, then, to 
master it. Let’s give it a ton of sin- 
cerity for each ounce our fingers give it. 
The great enemies of sincerity are pride 
and extravagance. And extravagance 
has caused more trouble in the world 
than whiskey. Therefore I move for its 
abolition. The man who extravagantly 
follows the theory of music makes a 
wreck of his soul and spoils many reams 
of manuscript paper; the man who ex- 
travagantly gulps down all the trappings 
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of theology makes a wreck of religion and 
carries in his traveling bag a string of 
empty pews; the man who on the other 
hand is extravagant in getting away from 
religious extravaganzas only runs into the 
Robert Ingersol frienzy of absurdity; the 
theater that runs extravagantly after easy 
success soon becomes a disgrace to the 
community, and the cultured folk, instead 
of putting out the fire, stopping the leaks, 
turning off the gas, fumigating the sewer, 
extravagantly hold up hysterical and hy- 
pocritical hands (all the while taking a 
peep at the bill boards, with one eye when 
the wife is along and with two when she’s 
not) and abandon the theater and, sooner 
or later, the whole community to the in- 
fluences of deterioration. 
i. os Be 


For 1921 


when the Captain is drunk and 

the Engineer dead ; it’s the time of 

all times to stick. So let us stick. 

Let us stick to the church for all we 
are worth, no matter how hypocritical 
we know it to be now, no matter how 
far we know it to have wandered from 
the fundamental principles Christ lived 
on earth to teach; if enough of us stick 
and work and keep on working, it will 
come out all right—and whether it comes 
out to our satisfaction or not makes no 
difference, perchance we may be wrong. 
And stick it out in the theater also. 
Never mind if the pictures are banal and 


B*: it’s no time to desert the ship 


‘even awful. There is no denying it that 


this future world of our grandchildren’s 
is going to be most largely run by the 
church and the theater together, and it’s 
up to us to set these two agencies right. 
The theater can be made a cultural and 
educational influence, and it can drive a 
community to home brew and bachelor 
apartments quicker than the devil him- 
self can get there. When a good program 
is given us we mutter a word of apprecia- 
tion down deep in our hearts, but when 
an awful program is presented, the other 
element of humanity applauds like thun- 
der ; can we blame the manager for draw- 
irig conclusions? If we worked as hard 
for the wholesome things we want as the 
devil works for the ungodly things he 
wants, we’d beat him to a standstill in the 
first round. 

If our Pilgrim Fathers were to come 


back they would not recognize this as 
their land nor us as their children. They 
who made America came here that they 
might build up a more beautiful church 
and a more perfect government; those 
who are flooding our incoming steerage 
come for no such high ideal but for the 
much lower purpose of getting more to 
eat with less expenditure of energy and 
initiative. The difference between the 
two classes is as wide as the combined 
Atlantic and Pacific across which they 
are floating in swarms like summer flies. 

If the American is to carry with him 
his usual insurance policy of international 
respect and good will when he vacations 
abroad in future summers, he must main- 
tain his Americanism and eradicate every 
vestige of the Austrianism and German- 
ism and Irishism and Japanism and 
Russianism which has heretofore been 
allowed to assert itself so freely as to 
reach the importance of a political fac- 
tion at every election. The original 
Americanism of our founders showed 
itself in laws that were as severe as they 
were binding; the present tendency of 
the steerage-made Americanism shows 
itself in a supine disrespect for law and 
order, in smashing the Sabbath to smith- 
ereens, in gunmen and bomb plots, in 
dirty saloons and dirtier dance halls, in 
the perversion of everything that can be 
perverted and the neglect of anything 
that can’t. Why do people not enjoy 
good organ recitals? Why do people not 
go to church? Because we are too busy 
diluting our red blood and our blue blood 
with the mentally and morally diseased 
stock of the poorest, not the best, of the 
poorest of the other nations of the world. 
And all the while the preachers are chat- 
ting away about Moses and his cradle of 
reeds on the waters of Egypt; policemen 
are twirling their nightsticks around their 
wrists or their thumbs around each other ; 
soapbox oators are talking Americanism 
to perdition at breakneck speed. 

Isn’t is time to say Stop, and to back 
up the word with whatever action is re- 
quired? The way to begin saying it, is to 
for you and me to clean up our own con- 
sciences first and then to fight with all our 
personal energy every iota of deleterious 
influence‘that manifests its presence any- 
where in our neighborhood. Pretty good 
platform on which to stand through 1921. 

ae Bo Be 








Edward Shippen Barnes’ “Symphonie” 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


MERICAN music has been a 
A much-discussed subject for the 
last two years. Organists gen- 
erally have been as patriotic as 
they could be, depending in a large de- 
gree upon what they could conscientiously 
bring themselves to use. Many of us 
played almost everything which could be 
said to have been made in America; some 
of us were more discriminating and could 
not find enough worthy music by our 
resident composers for more than an oc- 
casional number. During all this discus- 
sion, in which the more particular were 
roundly berated, there appeared a work 
of outstanding quality. Strangely enough 
this composition has appeared, on pub- 
lished programs at least, but rarely. 
Edward Shippen Barnes is an Ameri- 
can composer‘of more than ordinary tal- 
ent. His training has been sound. His 


ideas and the expression thereof are what. 


we may call progressive. After a series 
of shorter compositions, many of which 
are quite superior, he has given to the 
world, and to us Americans in particular, 
an Organ “Symphonie” of the most am- 
bitious proportions. It is in the opinion 
of many the finest organ work in the 
larger forms which has yet been written* 
by an American composer. 

Let us consider this “Symphonie.” 
The title page reveals the fact that it is 
only the young man’s Opus 18; that it 
may be purchased for a very trivial sum; 
and that it is dedicated to the great 
Frenchman, Louis Vierne, one of the 
composer’s teachers. 

There are five movements: PRELUDE, 
ALLEGRO, SCHERZO, ANDANTE, TOCCATA. 
It would seem that the title might better 
be SuireE in the modern sense, but 
then there is such a confusion between 
the words SyMPHONIE,** Sonata, and 
SuIrTE, that one can scarcely quibble about 


; *This article was prepared soon after the pub- 
lication of the Barnes Sonata and does not take 
into account any more recent publications.—Eb. 


**There seems to be need of caution against 
extravagance in adopting special names in pref- 
erence to the more appropriate and proper no- 
menclature recognized as standard in the music 
world. Since Widor feigned the title “sym- 
phony” for his famous Sonatas, there have been 
many repetitions of the offense. “Symphony” 
is defined the world over as a composition in 


such matters. The French in this respect 
are the worst offenders. 

Let us examine the music itself. 

PRELUDE 

The opening subject begins impres- 
sively in G minor with fine breadth. The 
highly chromatic character of this im- 
portant theme with its rich dissonant har- 


I ¢ 





monies, makes it of utmost importance: 
for the composer has used its extensively 
throughout the first four movements. 
There are three phrases in this passage 
with a diminuendo at the close leading to 
the middle section which is a_ short 
fughetta on a strong diatonic subject in 
Bh major with pronounced tendencies 
toward the minor mode. 

A gradual increase in tonal resources 
brings about the return of the origina! 
theme, altered and ending with the major 
third at last. 

The movement is short and simple in 
form but it establishes the principle 
motive in a clear manner and leaves the 
listener prepared for the style and atmos- 
phere which may be expected. 

ALLEGRO. 

In this, the most elaborate of the series 

of movements, there is to be found the 
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development of materials in a way which 
is always interesting, frequently striking 
and, on the whole, extremely original. 


Sonata Form written for the orchestra; “Son- 
ata” is defined as a composition in Sonata Form 
(or something very near it) written for one 
instrument. ‘ Even so modern a work as the 
just published Music Appreciation by Clarence 
G. Hamilton supports this definition without 
paying the organ composer even the courtesy 
of mention in his plagiarism of titles. Until the 
composer has thoroughly exhausted, and the 
public thoroughly understood, the Sonata, let us 
retain the nomenclature that is as yet entirely 
sufficient for our generation—THeE EpiTors. 
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After a four measure introduction (the 
first two measures of which are shown in 
191) in which the chromatic motto of the 
first theme of the PRELUDE is thundered 
out on the pedals, the movement starts 
out with the simple announcement of the 
principle subject in G minor, which after 
four measures has altered into the inter- 
esting bit of music shown in 527, and in 


be Teg ihe i aS 
= ase rel PRS M4 = : = 
Bg sa = 7 == = 
three more measures the music is back 








‘again into the vigorous introduction 


shown in 191. The Introduction is then 
extended and modulates to the second 
subject in Bh major. This motive is 
somewhat longer and contains melodic 
figures or great interest and fine work- 
manship. Tt opens with the third and 


528 


fourth measure of our illustration 528 
(but over a pedal F instead of Bh) and 
then proceeds as shown through these 
four measures. 

The exploitation of all this material is 
very skilfully done. At no time does the 
interest lag. The fughetta subject of the 
PRELUDE is interpolated most charmingly 
at one point. It would be impossible to 
quote the many clever ways in which the 
composer has united his themes. One 
must examine the work and analyze it in 
detail to appreciate the quality of its 
workmanship. 

As an example of the skilful workman- 
ship that so completely avoids all hint at 
monotony I quote eight consecutive meas- 











ures (529) of the development section, 
showing in all four different treatments, 











every one of them exhibiting workman- 
ship of fine order. Another interesting 
example is the second staff of page 11, 
where the first subject is used against 
the principle theme of the Pretupe. 
Example 192 shows another episode 


wv. 





of different character. More than 
four pages of development are fol- 
lowed by a recapitulation in regular Son- 
ata Form, though in no case does the 
composer repeat any theme against a 
treatment that is note for note the same 
as its first statement; there is always 
something new, something a little differ- 
ent to attract attention. In the Coda, for 
example, we find the fughetta theme of 
the PRELUDE introduced in a brief pedal 
passage. 

There is probably no movement in 
this form by an American composer 
which displays a finer genius than Mr. 
3arnes has shown in this ALLEGRO. It 
would be quite worth playing detached 
from its place in the “Symphonie” and it 
is surely to be hoped that it will enjoy a 
more and more frequent performance as 
it becomes better known to the organists 


~ who can play it well. 


SCHERZO 


Generally, our composers have excelled 
in movements of this type. In the 
ScHERzO of the “Symphonie” we are con- 
sidering, the composer has proven him- 
self quite in line. Many organists will 
find this the most enjoyable of the series - 
of movements. It has a charm and a 
genuine originality throughout which can- 
not fail to attract. We may safely re- 
gard it as the equal of any Scherzo move- 
ment in the organ repertoire—and that 
with due respect to M. Vierne’s remark- 
able piece of work in his Second “Sym- 
phonie.” 





At the very first measure we are car- 
ried into the swing and verve of the first . 
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theme. The development contains some 
striking modulations. Now appears a 
theme (530) which serves as a second 
subject. It also is short, only two meas- 
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ures in length, but has two distinct ver- 
sions—the second (194) following sev- 
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eral repetitions of the first with delightful 
effect. By placing them side by side we 
may note how the rhythmic changes in 
the melody, even with the same back- 
ground, have altered the character of the 
original. 

After a page of development the first 
theme reappears. The movement is 
brought to a close, “tranquillo,” with the 
beautiful second version of the second 
subject. This furnishes a refreshing con- 
trast to most Scherzos which almost 
invariably end with a flourish in the form 
of a brilliant Coda. The serenity and 
calmness forecast the mood of the suc- 
ceeding movement admirably. 


ANDANTE 


A long sustained melody of consider- 
able beauty in the new tonality of Eb 


195 





_—_——_ 


ae 
major over double pedal notes and a sim- 
ple, quiet accompaniment, is announced 
at once. There is a shorter phrase occur- 
ring after a third variation whose chief 
characteristic is a threefold reiteration of 
the first note. Space will not permit an 
adequate excerpt. The song-like breadth 
of these phrases, in antithesis to the frag- 
mentary figures of the ScHERZO, empha- 
sizes the character of this excellent pro- 
totype of the ideal slow movement. 

Just before the second subject, a short 
solitary episode of a chromatic nature 
gives exactly the right touch of reminis- 
cence. A somewhat bolder theme, traces 
of which have already appeared, contains 


(as did the second subject of the pre- 
ceding movement) at the outset the germ 
of the ordinary trill. After a develop- 
ment of this subject, the climax of which 
is shown in 196, these notes do resolve 





into a trill at the reappearance of and 
accompanying the first melody. There is 
a splendid continuity in the treatment of 
the ScHERzo and ANDANTE, despite their 
inherent dissimilarity. The ANDANTE is 
a work of real beauty, the beauty of gen- 
uine inspiration, with none of the cloying 
sentimentalism that is doing so much to 
discredit the organ as an instrument 
worthy of artistic consideration. 


TOCCATA 


Plainsong themes are common in organ 
compositions. The Toccata, in G minor, 
is simple in construction, consisting 
merely of several repetitions in various 
registers of an old Gregorian theme 
embellished by ascending or descending 
arpeggios with a short passage of devel- 
opment in the middle. The example 





<a r 





3 
shows the theme transposed to another 
key and played by the pedals against the 
arpeggio figure in the manuals, and may 
be taken as showing the structure of the 
entire Toccata. 

Following the free treatment of the 
theme, there is an inversion, two passages 
in canonic imitation, and finally a Coda 
with the theme and its inversion sounding 
together fff. As the Coda is extended 
freely, there is a gradual diminuendo. 
The final long tonic chord is marked mp. 
Mr. Barnes demonstrates most effectively 
that of Toccata, even though it be the 
finale of a composition of considerable 
proportions, may close without the bom- 
bast and furore that we are so accus- 
tomed to except. 

The “Symphonie” may be said to rep- 
resent our best effort up to the present 
time in organ composition. There are 
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many pages of real inspiration. At no 
time does the music sink to mediocrity. 
Many may see the French influence pre- 
dominating in the style and texture of the 
composition. There is, nevertheless, a 
peculiar spirit and character pervading 
each movement, which is neither French, 
English, nor Hottentot. It is that elusive 
quality which makes for what we call 
originality—a something which few attain 
and which we find lacking in so much of 


our American music, even the more ambi- 
tious works. A casual playing over will 
not reveal the true quality of the work. ° 
This short inadequate analysis cannot do 
it justice. All we can hope for is a care- 
ful and serious study of Mr. Barnes’ 
“magnus opus” by every organist who 
reads these pages and who wishes to be 
progressive and to do his duty to some- 
thing that is worth while in American 
music. 


Changing Jobs 


From Church to Theater? 
MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD 


ANY years ago I entered the em- 
ploy of a large firm where there 
were many men working. These 
men were of a certain tvpe. 

The work we did was the sort that attracts 
men who do not wish to do much chang- 
ing about, but who are contented to stay 
on at one place for a long time at a very 
moderate salary. The mere fear of leav- 
ing a sure means of livelihood kept them 
from seeking better places. At first this 
did not strike me as particularly signifi- 
cant, but later I met a man in the business 
who had that rare faculty of getting out- 
side of his environment and taking a good 
critical look at both himself and his fel- 
lows. We had many conversations on 
this subject. He contended that the 
temperament of the clerks stood in their 
way. And toa great degree he was right. 
Few of the men ever left of their own 
free will, and some who did leave were 
like boats adrift in a strange sea. Nearly 
all of them went back and asked for their 
old jobs. They had become so used to 


. the humdrum work that the outside world 


scared them; they were not equipped for 
the more serious struggles. 

When we come to look over the aver- 
age organist’s activities, note his comings 
and goings, his frantic huntings for a lit- 
tle two-by-four anthem, and his apparent 
joy when there is a death in the congre- 
gation, we see a similarity to the class of 
workers mentioned above. The temper- 
ament of the average organist—and I 
mean by this the organist who has been 
badly bitten by the organ bug and who 
thinks the organ is the last word in per- 
fection—scarcely allows him to venture 


into uncharted musical seas. And if he 
ever does venture he is often scared and 
immediately puts about for the home 
shore. This condition of mind is not alto- 
gether the fault of the organist. He has 
unfortunately been linked to an instru- 
ment that has been too much mixed up 
with religion. A churchy environment 
discourages to a great degree any ten- 
dencies for adventure. One does not ex- 
periment musically on the average con- 
gregation, either with outlandish tonalities 
or in fantastic costumes for the choir. 
Even where such innovations might find 
a willing audience, the average organist 
is hardly capable of leading such ven- 
tures. 


I know that many of my readers will 
come down upon me, as did the celebrated 
Mr. Wegg upon Mr. Boffin in “Our Mu- 
tual Friend”, but I have to bear the 
odium, for I believe what I say: that the 
church is not a place for progress in 
musical work; it is circumscribed by 
hard and fast rules. If a man who has 
all the elements of progress in embryo is 
set down in a more or less deadened 
environment his own inclinations easily 
subside and he follows the line of least 
resistance. This is particularly true of a 
person cursed with a temperament that 
shuns trouble—a temperament that elects 
to let well enough alone. This old saying 
of letting well enough alone and that 
other one about allowing sleeping dogs to 
continue their snooze are to blame for 
the growing of quite a crop of moss 
on the back of many a good man. Fol- 
lowing just the opposite rule is the very 
key that opens doors to a newer and 
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richer life, musically and every other 
way. So many men and women think the 
wisest plan is to say nothing. In the per- 
petual practice of this maxim they event- 
ually come to the point where they have 
nothing to say. 

From all these conditions—the habit of 
letting well enough alone and the envir- 
onment of the church—we have evolved 
a certain sort of organist, or probably a 
better way of expressing it would be to 
call him the man who plays the hymns 
every Sunday. He is usually what people 
term a decent chap; nobody can put a 
finger on any scandal in his life, and he 
stands high in the estimation of certain 
old ladies for his ability to use the Vox 
Humana at the right moment. A com- 
bination of this hunaan whine and a pen- 
sive gaze upward at the stained-glass 
window sacred to the memory of Eliza 
Ann, beloved daughter of Joshua and 
Elizabeth, rarely fails to win every heart 
that has been in the beating business for 
seventy years or more. And this is as 
it should be. My argument is that such 
an organist ought to be able to get an out- 
side viewpoint and see himself in his act- 
ual surroundings and realize how he came 
to be there. This, of course, if he sighs 
for a change involving more money and 
probably more work. Most organists of 
this type long for better jobs, and like the 
class of clerks mentioned they are afraid 
to venture outside the routine of their 
lives. ; 

Why does our organist wish for other 
things and more money? The latter item 
is usually the magnet that draws; it has 
that power over most of us, especially if 
we are married and believe in the Roose- 
velt idea—which, by the way, is a bad 
one. The desire to make more money 
under such circumstances is certainly ex- 
cusable. Indeed, there is little in this life 
that is not excusable when one comes to 
study conditions and temperament. Our 
organist looks around him and notes men 
with half his talent (he thinks) getting 
away with musical murder ; playing trash 
and getting big money for it. Our organ- 
ist longs to enter into the fight and pull 
down the kale. There is no question or 
quarrel with him for his ambition; for 
this is the stuff that will make or mar 
him. 

While the pulling down of kale is not 
the most worthy ambition, still we excuse 





our organist for desiring to more fully 
fill the hungry mouths that open every 
time his step is heard at the front door. 
And he, himself, ought to have a new suit 
each year. In order to do this he must 
draw a bigger salary, and he looks about 
him for a better job. He is not big 
enough to give recitals; large churches 
are not for him, so he takes a look at the 
motion picture business. He has heard 
there is great money in that, and it looks 
easy from the front. Certainly anyone 
who has played an opening voluntary, 
three hymns, an anthem and the doxology 
every Sunday for ten years ought to be 
able to play pictures. 

Now, up to this point you have been 
able to follow my general summing up of 
the average organist, his general appear- 
ance and ability, his desire to reach out a 
little more and grab some of the good 
things of life that are being distributed— 
and we excuse him for all of his faults 
and for all of his ambitions. When he 
turns to picture-playing he probably does 
not know what,he is going to encounter. 
So, let us take a look at the change. 

Picture-playing requires more or less 
the mind and attitude of a child. This 
does not mean ignorance, but a mind given 
to imagination and excursions into strange 
moods. Such a mind is easily led by a 
picture, whether the picture is good or 
bad. Such a mind will find the playing 
of a picture comparatively easy. Now 
comes the tug: Your church organist is 
fearfully tight-minded; he knows little 
elasticity in either imagination or coun- 
terpoint. Used to playing a series of set 
tunes more or less orthodox and cer- 
tainly very simple when compared to 
regular music (always excepting Mr. 
Bach, of course) he finds difficulty in fol- 
lowing the moods of a picture. It gets 
away from him; he is not used to such 


quick thinking, for it requires an active. 


mind to follow some of the vagaries of 
picture playing. Then his knowledge of 
musical composition is limited. An or- 
ganist’s vocabulary—if I may so call the 
ability of his fingers to play a piece of 
music—is truly sad. And here he is con- 
fronted with the fact that he has missed 
a great deal of musical life; something 
has gone by him in the darkness of his 
attitude to the musical world. The great 
world of secular music has not been his ; 
he has always shunned it as being bad 
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stuff, and now he finds that is just the 
stuff he ought to have at his fingers’ 
ends. He comes at last to féel that all 
music is music, that Pleyel, Barnby, and 
Bach cut only a few figures when one 
comes into contact with the whole living 
world of music. It is certainly !amenta- 
ble that he has wasted so much time. You 
must understand that I am not criticising 
this organist; 1 am simply summing up 
his qualifications for picture-playing; for 
that is what he wishes to get into. 

I remember some time ago that the 
organist partook in some respects of the 
qualities of the minister; that is, what 
was bad for the minister to do was like- 
wise bad for the organist. They worked 
hand in hand and had the same set of 
ideals. For instance, organists rarely 
took any active interest in concerts, un- 
less it was oratorio and there was a 
chance to hear Elijah sung for the ninety- 
thousandth time. But such immoral stuff 
as opera and musical comedy was not to 
be thought of. They sometimes made 
a stab at chamber music, probably hav- 
ing in mind that a string quartete was 
not catching. But when one comes to 
think about it a string quartet is about 
the mildest thing in music and the organ- 
ist derived very little real juice from 
basking in the rarified atmosphere of 
Schubert’s DEATH AND THE MAIDEN. 
Sut is not that atmosphere just where 
the church has kept him all these years. 
He has been consorting with the angels 
in company of Bach and Beethoven, and 
has learned that it is a crime to play a 
seventh chord before unbuttoning the 
lower button of your waisteoat, as well as 
all the other nonsensical rules of music. 
What he needs most of all is to get down 
to earth by way of a good rattling Sousa 
march. He simply finds himself at sea 
when it comes to tackling compositions 
outside of the organ rut. And whatever 
else is needed in playing pictures, cer- 
tainly the widest range of compositions 
stands at the head of the list. One can 
not know too many. So, we find our 
organist up against this perplexing prob- 
lem. Yet he wants a job in a picture 
house, and wonders why it does not come 
after him. I have had organists of the 
type under consideration come to me for 
jobs and when music was mentioned they 
lifted their eyes reverently to the ceiling. 
In such cases I usually conclude there is 
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no hope and advise the victim to stick to 
his church job. Music is not much more 
heavenly than harvesting a good crop of 
corn, and my own opinion is that it is 
less so; therefore, the folding of hands 
and the upturned face does not go over 
with me. 

Again I must state that I am speaking 
of a certain class of organists, not the 
ones who are firmly fixed to good jobs 
and who hope never to change while life 
lasts. I am speaking of the organist who 
makes a small salary and teaches like the 
devil to make a living; and of some other 
older ones who have been supplanted by 
the younger set. These men turn to pic- 
ture-playing as a last straw. I know this 
because I have as many as two applica- 
tions every week from such players. 
They do not know what to do; and pic- 
tures strike them as an easy way out of 
the difficulty, but as a matter of fact their 
whole life training is against them in this 
new work. And yet many of them think 
they know a lot about music, and say so. 

I would like to help all such organists. 
This is not an idle statement, for I know 
just how they feel in the large world of 
music. I know, for I was once on the 
road to being just such an organist as 
belongs to the class I have described. 
Both lack of brains and money stopped 
me in time. Otherwise I might have been 
playing pictures in some back street Pal- 
ace, worse off, if such a condition is pos- 
sible, than I am now. I do not like to 
advise people what to do. That is a form 
of diversion common to most of man- 
kind and I don’t want to overload the 
wagon. I am simply commenting on cer- 
tain events that come up before me in 
the course of the day’s work; I don't 
know that I have any remedy; and this 
position is not the usual one taken by 
musical writers, for they generally have 
a dose of something or other that cures 
every ill. It is unfortunate that players 
are not equipped for the work, and that 
is all there is about it. This is true of 
other walks of life; it is not confined to 
organ playing. The class of clerks re- 
ferred to in the beginning was in the 
exact position of the organist I am talk- 
ing about. Neither of them can change 
with certainty. 

I will mention one mistaken idea which 
is peculiar to organ players, and that is 
their attitude to what they call trashy 
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music. And this is one of the things 
which they miss in their church work; 
and one of the things that stands at the 
heart of picture-playing. Hedged about 
by the limitations of the church and choir, 
they of course do not come into contact 
with so-called popular music and are 
therefore wholly at sea with reference to 
that large and varied list of tunes. Pictures 
are mighty human and the music must 
be mighty human, too. Otherwise it will 
not appeal to the audiences. They must 
have certain trash. Why? you ask. 
Well, why not? I ask. But the organist 
thinks that dallying with jazz lowers him 
a whole lot in the musical scale. But let 
me say that the most delightful musicians 
i have ever known are the men who can 
play and direct anything from a Sym- 
PHONY to THE SCANDAL WALK, and I 
have met a lot of them. 

We need musical tobasco for our 
minds just as much as we need the dain- 
ties that are served up at the table as des- 
serts. The latter have nothing to do with 
the big heavy meal of meat and potatoes, 
but they taste mighty good and we some- 
times have two helpings. The organist 
must cut loose from many of his notions 
about what is and what isn’t music. He 
must get a speaking acquaintance with 
Gaston Borch’s SILENT Sorrows and the 
thrillers from the pen of Sam Berg, and 
of course he is not to completely forget 
his Beethoven and Bach. Rollo Mait- 


land will elucidate on the correct place to 
use Bach in picture work. If the organ- 
ist comes to pictures with an uncloistered 
mind and buckles down to work, he may 
get somewhere. But as long as he wor- 
ries over a bum resolution of a chord (is 
that correct) in some one-horse composi- 
tion that he happens to be using, just so 
long will he wear the wrinkles of dispair. 


There is always a similarity between 
the organist and the preacher, in that 
there is a great gulf fixed between the 
musical sheep and goats. I always feel 
the presence of that yawning chasm, par- 
ticularly when the eyes go up to the ceil- 
ing in an effort to pierce through to 
heaven. I do not feel at home when con- 
fronted by these chaps, for I know they 
look down upon me. And I am afraid 
I grow rather cynical over the whole busi- 
ness and sigh for the farm life. But as 
I said I want to help everybody, but 
above all I sincerely wish for organists 
to turn into human beings and brace up 
on technic. 

The great picture of moving life is the 
thing to learn to play; you don’t have to 
go to a picture show; it can be found on 
the streets and in the homes, all too 
often. Force open the mind if you have 
to use a can-opener; forget that some 
music is trash, and remember Browning: 

“All service ranks the same with God; 
there is no last nor first.” 


The All Important Harmonic-Corroborating Stops 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


HE subject of the present brief 
Article is to the musician-organ- 
ist and every lover of organ mu- 

sic one of the greatest importance; 
deserving their most careful considera- 
tion, especially under prevailing condi- 
tions, and at the present time when organ- 
building is increasing in this country, and 
being carried to an extent unparalleled in 
the history of the art. At this time, there- 
fore, it behoves all deeply concerned in 
the development of the Organ, as primar- 
ily a musical instrument, to see that in its 
tonal structure and stop-appointment it 
is made both scientifically and artistically 
as perfect as, knowledge and skill can ac- 


complish. That the Organ, as tonally 
appointed by American designers and 
builders to-day, is very far from being 
perfect, or even approximately satisfac- 
tory, must be obvious to everyone who 
has given the matter serious thought, and 
has studied artistic tone-production and 
the natural laws which govern the forma- 
tion of beautiful compound musical 
sounds. 

While the general tonal-appointments 
and stop-apportionments of Organs, as 
they are being constructed by the organ- 
builders of this country at the present 
time, are mainly old-fashioned, and are 
both scientifically and artistically very far 
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.short of what is necessary to make them 


perfect musical instruments, there is one 
department which calls for special and 
immediate attention on the part of all 
musician-organists and those directly in- 
terested in the development of the Organ 
along scientific’ and artistic lines. I 
allude to the all-important department 
which embraces the harmonic-corroborat- 
ing mutation and compound stops. I 
know from experience that it is hopeless 
to appeal to unscientific and inartistic 
organ-builders to give effective attention 
to this branch of stop-appointment; for 
they have for some time been doing all 
they could to eliminate from the stop- 
apportionments of both the pedal and 
manual divisions of their Organs all 
classes of harmonic-corroborating single 
and compound stops. An inspection of 
the stop-lists of all recently constructed 
and schemed Organs clearly shows how 
successful they have been. 

As might be expected, it was an organ- 
builder, not distinguished for his artistic 
attainments, who sprung the theory on 
the organ-building world that the special 
harmonic-corroborating stops, which ever 
since the construction of the first impor- 
tant Organ had been found absolutely 
essential to the production of true and 
characteristic organ-tones, were alto- 
gether unnecessary when certain asser- 
tive unison stops were introduced, the 
tones of which were rich in harmonics. It 
is quite easy to see that, from a trades- 
man’s standpoint, the wish was father to 
the thought. This absurd theory—if the- 
ory it can be called—was strongly ad- 
vanced by the late Robert Hope-Jones, 
doubtless because it favored the perni- 
cious unit system of stop-appointment, 
which he borrowed from Léonard Dry- 
vers, of Kessel-Loo-Louvain, Belgium, 
the inventor of the ridiculous “Orgue 
Simplifié ;* and which, had it been fav- 
ored by musicians and adopted by our 
prominent organ-builders, would have 
absolutely destroyed the art of organ- 
building, and have ended in perpetuating 
monstrosities and unscientific and inar- 
tistic blunders, after the fashion of the 
Hope-Jones instrument in Ocean Grove, 
MN. j. 


*In a future Article I shall treat of this re- 
markable effort of the organ-builder’s art. It 
may convey a lesson. 


I accidentally heard a highly appro- 
priate name for this so-called Organ. I 
had been called in by the Auditorium 
Authorities to inspect and report on the 
very objectionable blowing plant, which 
had been causing serious complaints from 
persons residing in the neighborhood; 
and it happened that a recital was to be 
given by a prominent organist while I 
was there. This recital I attended, but 
I shall not waste printer’s-ink in stating 
what I thought of the tonal effects pro- — 
duced. On leaving the Auditorium I 
passed a lady and gentleman, and heard 
the latter remark, in an emphatic tone of 
voice, “That’s not an Organ—it’s a 
Calliope!” The gentleman was evidently 
a musician. 

It is quite easy to understand the readi- 
ness with which organ-builders accepted 
the specious arguments of Hope-Jones, 


' unscientific and inartistic as some build- 


ers, at least, must have known them to 
be, while to many the arguments must 
have been hailed as favoring a welcome 
trade relief. The compound harmonic- 
corroborating stops, classed under the 
general term Mixtures, have been hated 
by almost all modern organ-builders ; and 
held in so little esteem by the great ma- 
jority of organists, especially in this 
country, that they have been quite willing 
to see them disappear from organ stop- 
appointments. From one point of view 
the latter can be understood and par- 
doned; namely, from the fact that such 
compound stops as have come within 
their knowledge have, almost without 
exception, been crudely voiced and un- 
scientifically regulated; and, accordingly, 
proved very unsatisfactory, if not impos- 
sible, in artistic registratjon. The pro- 
duction of artistically voiced and scien- 
tifically regulated Mixtures can hardly 
be looked for, under ordinary conditions, 
in the present epoch of hurried construc- 
tion and keen trade competition. I know, 
from personal experience, the tedious 
process called for in the production of a 
perfectly satisfactory, many-ranked, com- 
pound harmonic-corroborating stop. It 
occupied my spare time for many weeks 
before I succeeded in scientifically toning 
and regulating the five-rank DuLciaNna 
Cornet I inserted in my Chamber Or- 
gan. My success was marked; for the 
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stop was the admiration of every organ- 
ist and musician who played or heard the 
Organ. For example, Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, in a written criticism of the instru- 
ment (dated July 15, 1889) says: “It 
would be a pleasure, if time would per- 
mit, to dwell upon the beauty of each de- 
partment; but mention must certainly be 
made of the extraordinary five-rank 
Mixture, which is quite after my own 
heart in its delicacy of voicing.” M. 
Saint-Saéns, who played my Organ for 
nearly two hours, said that the MrxTurE 
was the most beautiful stop of the class 
he had ever heard. Knowing the pecu- 
liar properties of the stop, it was my 
practice, when a new organist sat down 
at the keys, to draw two stops, directing 
him to play on the lower clavier and use 
the right-hand expression lever ; and then 
asking him to tell what the two stops 
were he was playing. He could not learn 
from the names on the draw-stop knobs, 
because they were in Italian and strange 
to him. Without exception, every per- 
former failed to recognize the stops, ad- 
mitting that the tonal effects were very 
beautiful and entirely new to him. All 
were surprised to learn that they had 
been playing a DutcraNa and a five-rank 
Mixture, both of which were within ten 
feet of their ears. I only speak of these 
personal matters to show that I have 
some right to be heard on the subject of 
this Article. 

That a considerable want of knowledge 
on the subject under consideration has 
long obtained, and still obtains, in the 
organ-playing world is obvious, other- 
wise organ-builders and designers of Or- 
gans would never have been allowed by 
musicians to so largely omit from their 
instruments the all-important harmonic- 
corroborating ,stops; thereby seriously 
stultifying them in the production of the 
richest of compound organ-tones; and 
denuding them of the most precious ele- 
ments of scientific and artistic registra- 
tion. Whatever excuse might have been 
urged before the investigations of Dr. 
Hermann Helmholtz were given to the 
musical world, there can be no valid ex- 
cuse now for ignorance regarding the 
natural laws which govern the formation 
of eich and compound musical sounds. 
As his important work, “On the Sensa- 
tions of Tone” (“Die Lehre von den 
Tonempfindungen”) published in 1862, 


is little known among organ-builders and 
organists, I may here quote some perti- 
nent remarks therefrom: 


Calling, then, the sensation excited in the ear 
by any periodical motion of the air a musical 
tone, and the sensation excited by a simple pen- 
dular vibration a simple tone, the rule asserts 
that the sensation of a musical tone is com- 
pounded out of the sensations of several simple 
tones. In particular, we shall call the sound 
produced by a single resonant body its (simple 
or compound) tone, and the sound produced: by 
several musical instruments acting at the same 
time a composite tone, consisting generally of 
several (simple or compound) tones. If, then, 
a single note is sounded on a musical instru- 
ment, as a violin, trumpet, organ, or by a sing- 
ing voice, it must be called in exact language 
a tone of the instrument in question. This is 
also the ordinary language, but it did not then 
imply that the tone might be compound. When 
the tone is, as usual, a compound tone, it will 
be distinguished by this term, or the abridge- 
ment, a compound; while tone is a general term 
which includes both simple and compound tones. 
The prime tone is generally louder than any 
of the upper partial tones, and hence it alone 
generally determines the pitch of the compound. 
The tone produced by any resonant body re- 
duces to a single simple tone in very few cases 
indeed. . . . The tones of wide stopped 
organ-pipes when gently blown are almost free 
from upper partials. 

It is well known that this union of several 
simple tones into one compound tone, which 
is naturally effected in the tones produced by 
most musical instruments, is artificial! ly imi- 
tated on the organ by peculiar contrivances. 
The tones of organ-pipes are comparatively 
poor in upper partials. When it is desirable to 
use a stop of incisive penetrating quality of tone 
and great power, the wide pipes (Principal reg- 
ister and Weitgedacht) are not sufficient; their 
tone is too soft, too defective, in upper partials ; 
and the narrow pipes (Geigen- -register and 
Quintaten) are also unsuitable, because, although 
more incisive, their tone is weak. For such 
occasions, then, recourse is had to the compound 
stops. In these stops every key is connected 
with a larger or smaller series of pipes, which 
it opens simultaneously, and which give the 
prime tone and a certain number of the first 
upper partials of the compound tone of the 
note in question. It is very usual to connect 
the upper Octave with the prime tone, and after 
that the Twelfth. The more complex com- 
pounds (Cornet) give the first six partial tones, 
that is, in addition to the two Octaves of the 
prime tone and its Twelfth, the higher major 
Third, and the Octave of the Twelfth. But to 
prevent these compound stops from being in- 
supportably noisy, it is necessary to reinforce 
the deeper tones of each note by other rows of 
pipes, for in all natural tones which are suited 
for musical purposes the higher partials de- 
crease im force as they rise in pitch. This has 
to be regarded in their imitation by compound 
stops. These compound stops were a monster 
in the path of the old musical theory, which was 
acquainted only with the prime tones of com- 
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pounds; but the practice of organ-builders and 
organists necessitated their retention, and when 
they are suitably arranged and properly ap- 
piled, they form a very effective musical appara- 
tus. The nature of the case at the same time 
fully justifies their use. The musician is bound 
to regard the tones of all musical instruments 
as compounded in the same way as the com- 
pound stops of organs. 


Helmholtz was acquainted only with the 
noisy and unscientifically regulated com- 
pound stops which the German organ- 
builders furnished, including the dom- 
inating CorNET (which was commonly 
employed to give out the melody of the 
chorales during church services); and 
this fact accounts for his speaking of the 
necessity, when they were drawn, of rein- 
forcing “the deeper tones of each note by 
other rows of pipes,’ which simply 
means increasing the number of unison 
stops prominently introducing the prime 
tone. This necessity was commonly rec- 
ognized by the old direction on organ 
music, “Full to Mixtures”. 

On studying the matter along the line 
pointed out by the investigations of 
Helmholtz, I soon came to the conclusion 
that there could be no necessity of so con- 
structing and treating the harmonic-cor- 
roborating stops—single and compound 
—as to in any way limit their usefulness 
and valuable offices in tone-production 
and artistic registration. In short, my 
studies led me to the formation of the 
compound stop, already alluded to, which 
became, in registration, almost as valu- 
able as any other stop in the Organ; and 
which was as effective with the Vox 
HuMANA and the DuLCIANA as it was 
with the Diapason. I have heard Mr. 
Alfred Hollins, in music of a pastoral 
character, use it in combination with the 
PiccoLo, 2 FT., alone, with fine effect. 
That is as it should be. 

Helmholtz clearly points out the fact 
that “in all natural tones which are suited 
for musical purposes the higher partials 
[namely, all the upper partial tones] de- 
crease in force as they rise in pitch”; and 
“This”, he adds, “has to be regarded in 
their imitation by compound stops”. In 
all the Mixtures constructed by organ- 
builders, including those by Cavaillé-Coll 
and Willis, that I have examined, I have 
failed to find one in the toning and reg- 
ulating of which this important natural 
law was observed. This I can under- 
stand, from experience, because, unless 


compelled and properly directed and 
remunerated, organ-builders will not ex- 
pend the study, time, and expert labor 
called for in such scientific tonal regula- 
tion. Yet it has to be done if the har- 
monic-corroborating stops are to assume 
their proper place and fulfil their all- 
important offices in the Organ of the 
Twentieth Century. 

At the present time, and in this coun- 
try especially, organists have very little 
opportunity of realizing the full value of 
the harmonic-corroborating stops—abso- 
lutely none of such stops scientifically 
formed. For proof of this I may refer 
to the stop-apportionments of certain of 
the important Organs recently con- 
structed or schemed for construction. 
Several specifications or lists of stops of 
such Organs are before me as I write. 
To the most representative of these I 
shall refer without directly naming the 
instruments. In the first and largest 
scheme, comprising about two hundred 
and eighty complete and independent 
speaking stops, there are only three mu- 
tation stops, one in the Pedal Organ and 
two fifth-sounding in the Great Organ. 
In this immense scheme there are only 
five compound stops, comprising in all 
twenty ranks of pipes. The next exam- 
ple is a recently constructed and very 
important Concert-room Organ of one 
hundred and eight complete and inde- 
pendent speaking stops, only one of 
which is a fifth-sounding mutation stop; 
added to which there are four compound 
harmonic-corroborating stops, compris- 
ing in all only sixteen ranks. The Great 
Organ, with its five DIAPASONS, contains 
the single mutation TWELFTH, 224 FT., 
and merely one Mixture of five ranks. 
The third example is an important 
Church Organ, of recent construction, 
containing one hundred and one speaking 
stops (including derived and borrowed 
stops); in the appointment of which 
there is only one mutation stop (be- 
longing to the 16 ft. harmonic series) 
strangely placed in the Choir Organ; 
added to which there are three Mrx- 
TURES, comprising only eight ranks. In 
the Great Organ, with its five D1apa- 
SONS, there is only a singlé Mixture of 
three ranks. The last example to which 
I shall refer, and which presents the lat- 
est tonal scheme for a Concert-room Or- 
gan, and is supposed to represent the 
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highest scientific and artistic knowledge 
and skill attained in the American organ- 
building world to-day, presents a list of 
one hundred complete speaking stops. In 
this appointment there are only two muta- 
tion stops of 2% ft. pitch and two Mrx- 
TURES of three ranks, one of each being 
placed in the Great Organ. Truly this 
example bears witness of great scientific 
knowledge and artistic conception on the 
part of its designer! 

Comment is unnecessary beyond say- 
ing that every one of the Organs alluded 
to is hopelessly insufficient in the all- 
important harmonic-corroborating mate- 
rial: and in not one of them will the 
crowing glory of the Organ proper be 
ever possible; namely, the grand regis- 
tration of the DraPasons. 

As I have somewhat severely criticised 
the very poor harmonic-corroborating 
stop equipment of four important Or- 
gans, representing the highest develop- 
ment of the organ-builder’s art so far 
reached in this county; it is only proper 
that I should give some idea of what, on 
scientific and artistic grounds, I consider 
an adequate equipment should be. As an 
example, I may refer to my scheme for 
the Concert-room Organ given in my re- 
cently published work, “The Organ of 
the Twentieth Century”. In this scheme 
which comprises two hundred and thirty- 
one complete and independent speaking 
stops, there are provided twenty-five 
mutation stops, divided as follows: Of 
the 64 ft. harmonic series there is one 
fifth-sounding labial stop; of the 32 ft. 
harmonic series there are two labial and 
one lingual fifth-sounding stops; of the 
16 ft. harmonic series there are seven 
labial and two lingual fifth-sounding 
stops; and of the more important 8 ft. 
harmonic series there are six fifth-sound- 
ing and six third-sounding stops. In 
addition, distributed throughout all the 
Divisions of the Organ there are fourteen 
compound harmonic-corroborating stops, 
comprising sixty-four ranks, w hich in 
combination with the mutation stops give 
a total of eighty-nine special harmonic- 
corroborating ranks of pipes, exclusive 
of the complete harmonic-corroborating 
octave- and super-octave-speaking stops. 
Great as the number of the ranks is, I 
feel satisfied that, in the scheme set forth, 
and for a properly appointed Concert- 
room Organ of the size given, there is 


not a rank too many. Confining my fur- 
ther remarks to the appointment of the 
Organ proper, represented by the Pedal 
and First or Great Organs, I provide in 
the former the following stops: Sus- 
QUINT, 21% FT., QUINT, 1074 FT., 
Quint BoMBARDE, 10% FT., COMPEN- 
SATING MIxTUuRE, six ranks, and GRAND 
CorNET, six ranks ; which, along with the 
Ocraves and Super-Octraves of the 32 
ft. and 16 ft. harmonic series, present 
eighteen ranks of harmonic-corroborating 
pipes. In the First or Great Organ I 
provide a Sus-QuInT, 10% FT., QuINT, 
5% Ft., TIERCE, 3% FT., TWELFTH, 2% 
FT., CoRNET, of four ranks, and Fut 
MrxTurgE, of five and four ranks, which, 
along with the Octraves and Super- 
Octaves of the 16 ft. and 8 ft. harmonic 
series, present sixteen ranks of harmonic 
corroborating pipes. But as these are 
not sufficient for the grand registration 
of the Drapasons, I have provided an 
Ancillary Harmonic Organ—proposed 
for the first time in the history of organ- 
building—of which the following is the 
list of stops: 


HARMONIC ORGAN 
EXPRESSIVE—FORTE SUBDIVISION 


a. GGOMECKt sc .4.a8. Wood & Metal 16 Feet 
BB MPIBDANON ss 5a45seenasoeees Metal 8 5 
3. Quintaten ....... Wood & Metal 8& sg 
AOI ook vo sensu wore sua Metal 54% “ 
BO MOCIAUE cine eh oiewnounicaeie Metal 4 z 
5: AMOI cauoksssuxnsencannx Metal 3% “ 
AOA VE ADU oo soss oays'00 Metal 2 273 si 
RB SipersIctave .....66.6.065 Metal 3 
Q. DIAKUITE: i nicsss.scnnewean Metal IV. Ranks 


EXPRESSIVE—PIANO SUBDIVISION 


BO) FPUCIAND isso 5 sis s.0.0'0 0% Metal 8 Feet 
11. Lieblichgedeckt ..Wood & Metal 8 “ 
re. Dolce Want ..6.6.6e0ccas Metal : yA 
3. Dolce Octave ....0566005% Metal % 
ta. Dolce Taerce 226s cae. Metal 36 vi 
15. Dolce Twelfth .......0.. Metal 2% “4 
16. Dolce Fifteenth .......... Metal 2 
17. Dolce Nineteenth ........ Metal i, ‘ 
18. Dulciana Cornet .......:. Metal V. Ranks 


The stops of the Forte Subdivision to speak 
on wind of three inches; and the stops of the 
Piano Subdivision to speak on wind of one and 
a half inches. 


This being an Ancillary and Floating 
Organ, inclosed in a special swell-box, it 
could be instantly connected with any 
one or more of the Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Organs or their cla- 
viers; and, then by simple coupling, with 
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the First or Great Organ. When so con- 
nected, it would place at the disposal of 
the organist a harmonic structure, com- 
bined with that of the Great Organ, for 
scientific and artistic registration with 
the Double and Unison DrtApPasons, 
hitherto undreamt of in the tonal equip- 
ment of the Organ; and not even fore- 
shadowed by anything already accom- 
plished in the art of organ-building. 
Such a provision would render possible 
and easy that which I have called the 
grand registration of the Drapasons— 
the culmination of pure organ-tone pro- 
duction, impossible on any other instru- 
ment or combination of instruments. 
The practically inexhaustible and beauti- 
ful compound organ-tones that could be 
produced by this registration alone have 
never been ‘heard on any Organ con- 
structed up to the present year of grace: 
and never will be heard until such stops 
are provided and apportioned as are set 
forth in my scheme for the Concert-room 
Organ of the Twentieth Century. Then 
the grand registration of the DrApasons 
would assume the dignity of a study in 
itself, worthy of any organist’s special 
attention. 

As I have spoken of the pure organ- 
tones .producible by the registration of 
the DiAPasons as being practically inex- 
haustible, let me, as a matter of curiosity, 
state the actual number of combinations 
that could be made with four Drapasons 
and the harmonic-corroborating stops— 
single and compound—provided in the 
Great Organ and the Harmonic Organ 
combined; in all, twenty-five stops. 
With these alone, the actual number 
of possible combinations is 33,552,431: 
which, allowing the organist to make a 
change every minute, without halting day 
and night, would occupy him for more 
than sixty years. Although only a quar- 
ter of this immense number would, in all 
probability; be sufficiently distinctive and 
effective tonally, yet that gives a very 


_wide field for study by the artist-organist. 


This Article has been written in the 
hope that some organists-of authority in 
the musical world will enter the field and 
protest against the trade-favored and 
ignorant neglect of the all-important har- 


monic-corroborating stops of the Mon- 
arch of all Instruments; now being, 
through self-interest and want of scien- 


’ tific knowledge and artistic training on 


the part of those connected with its de- 
sign and tonal construction, almost 
dragged down from its throne. 


In my Work on “Organ-Stops and their 
Artistic Registration, Names, Forms, 
Construction, Tonalities, and Offices in 
Scientific Combination”, full particulars 
are given of every Harmonic-corroborat- 
ing Stop introduced in the Organ. 

In my next Article I shall treat upon 
what, to my mind, is a very important 
subject in connection with the future de- 
velopment of the Orgari; namely, Com- 
POUND FLEXIBILITY AND EXPRESSION. 


The Way Out 


ET every individual say that at once 
and henceforth worth is to be the 
measure of a man, that success lies 

not alone in the accumulation of wealth, 
that since the home is the corner-stone of 
society it must be preserved and exalted, 
that modesty and clean mindedness’ are 
fundamentals of human conduct, that dis- 
honesty to the ‘mass is as culpable as to 
the individual—and it will be so. 

There are those of the intellectuals 
who will declare this is old fashioned. It 
is true times have changed. In many re- 
spects we cannot go back and would not 
if we could. The world has never been 
as good to live in, despite all that has 
happened in the last six years. But if it 
be old fashioned to love truth, to linger 
a little along the way to gather a flower 
or talk to a friend, to throw off a little of 
the burden of care which the obligations 
of the times impose, to strive less for 
speed and more for broad living, to lay 
up a part of one’s treasure in the good 
will and esteem of men as well as in safe 
deposit boxes, even to miss a - “movie” 
to hold the hand of a little child flushed 
with fever—there will be, let us hope, 
more than ever before, those who will 
choose to be written as old fashioned.— 
Eric C. Hopwood, Editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, in “The Council 
Table” of the World’s Work, Garden 
City, L. 1. 
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S AN example of the tasks and 
A situations facing the large ma- 
jority of organists week after 

week, year after year, the work of 
Mr. Albert E. Muilberger in The 
Christian Church, Kinston, N. C., 
may be taken as fairly representative. 
We frequently pause in our own rou- 
tine to survey the activities of the man 
or woman in the big church, with the 
excellent four-manual organ, and the 
mixed chorus of carefully selected 
voices; such an organist has every 
advantage. But how about him or 
her who has no such choir, no good 
organ, and no appreciative audiences: 
what of the work he or she must do? 


Life does not consist so much in do- 
ing the big things; rather is it a mat- 
ter of doing well the little things that 
come to the average man, not the ex- 
ceptional. 


Mr. Muilberger considers him- 
self the average man in the average 
parish with the average equipment. 
His organ is a two manual instrument 
of 17 registers, built by the Hall Or- 
gan Company in 1919. The list of 
registers is worth reproducing in this 


brief sketch. 


PEDAL 


16’ Open Diapason. w. 44. 
Bourdon (Great) 
Lieblich Gedeckt (Swell) 

8’ Gross Flute (Pedal) 


GREAT 


* Bourdon. w. 73. 

Open Diapason. m. 73. 
Dulciana. m. 73. 
Melodia. w. 73. 

4’ Flute d’Amour. wm. 73. 


SWELL 
16’ Lieblich Gedeckt. w. 73. 
8’ Open Diapason. m. 73. 
Stopped Diapason. w. 73. 
Viole d’Orchestre. m. 73. 
Viole Celeste. m. 61. 
Flute Harmonic, wm. 73. 
Cornopean, m. 73. 
Oboe. m. 73. 


Oe 


Kinston is a town of about eight thousand 
inhabitants; it will be seen that it is represen- 
tative of the greatest number of American com- 
munities. The music life centers around The 
Christian Church, where Mr. Muilberger and 
his new Hall organ are to be heard. Mr. Muil- 
berger is American born of French parents and 
has devoted himself to music entirely ; in his 
present position he has a chorus of 25 mixed 
voices. He maintains the Studio of Musical 





ALBERT E. MUILBERGER 


Art in Kinston where he teaches voice training 
and piano playing. 

His concert of November 24th was entitled 
“Day: A Cycle of Music and Songs with Light 
and Shade Effects”. After two organ numbers 
as a prelude, the program proper began with 
Nevin’s “Dawn” and Cadman’s “At Dawning”. 
The first number was begun in the dark, and 
while it ,was being played, the lights from the 
gallery were gradually turned on—first two 
lights covered with black cloth, then two in yel- 
low, and two in red, all blending well together 
to produce the effect of dawn. The third num- 
ber, The Birth of Morn, by Leoni, was ar- 
ranged to complete the lighting effects and 
bring them up to normal. At the close of the 
program, Deppen’s Sunset was played while 
the lights were gradually reduced to a pleasing 
yellow. During the playing of Wagner’s Eve- 
ning Star song, the lights were further reduced 
to a deep purple, which gave a very satisfactory 
effect. A short section from the old song, “Just 
a song at twilight” was sung, and then in com- 
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plete darkness, the final number, “Good Night” 
by Nevin, was played on the organ. 

Where the community is not especially musi- 
cal, it would be folly to attempt too serious pro- 
grams. Mr. Muilberger has the faculty of 
making programs that will appeal to the audi- 
énces, and his success is preassured. Under 
proper tutelage, which must always lead and 


whether the greatest obligation of the church is 
to its Creator, whom it can serve only in theory, 
or to His humanity, which it can serve very 
practically. 

Throughout this broad land there are thou- 
sands of churches similar to The Christian 
Church of Kinston, where wholesome and ele- 
vating concerts such as Mr. Muilberger has 








never drive, the average American community 
will be found abundantly susceptible. to cultural 
agencies. Perhaps the church would achieve 
its greatest good if it were to use its auditorium 
and its equipment for the benefit of the com- 
munity it is supposed to serve. It is a question 
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given, could be given, not once a year, nor 
even once a month, but every week of the year. 
Instead of allowing the reins of leadership pass 
to the Town Hall or the clubs or the theaters, 
the church could easily take first place in its 
community. 


Service Programs 


ALBERT COTSWORTH 

South Congregational—Chicago 
Prelude—Adagio, Stebbins 
Call to Worship (Congregation or choir?) 
Doxology, Invocation, Lord’s Prayer 
Responsive Reading 
Hymn 
Scripture 
Anthem—O Come Before His Presence, Martin 
Pastoral Prayer 
Choral Response 
Offertory Duet—Jesus Calls Us, Jones 
Sermon 
Hymn 
Benediction and Choral Amen 
Postlude—Prologue, Rogers 


WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 
Emmanuel Choir—La Grange, Ill. 
e-Send Forth Thy Sprit, Schuetky -« 
d-Hark, Hark, My Soul, Shelley 
c-Lord, — Thy Tender Mercies’ Sake, Far- 
ran 
T-There is no Sorrow, Godfrey 
e-Jesu, Friend of Sinners, Greig-Dickinson 
S-Jesu, Jesu, Miserere, Nevin 
c-Radiant Morn, Woodward 
Ho, Everyone that Thirsteth, Martin 


J. HENRY FRANCIS 
St. Johns—Charleston, W. Va. 

e-Communion Service Ef, Cruickshank 

Comfort, O Lord, the Soul, Crotch-Goss 

Take My Life, Estill 

I Saw in the Night, Estill 

My Inmost Thought, Estill 
O-Pilgrims Chorus, Wagner 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. Chrysostom’s—Chicago 
O-Cantabile, Jongen 
e-Te Deum, Jubilate Deo, Bf, Stanford 
Lift Thine Eyes, Mendelssohn (trio) 
O-Toccata (Sym. 5), Widor 


O-Largo, Handel 
c-Magnificat Ef, Parker 
Hallelujah, Franck 
Souls of the Righteous, Noble 
O-Marche Religieuse, Guilmant 


RAY HASTINGS 
Tabernacle Baptist—Los Angeles 

O-Prelude Groton 

Nocturne, Doud 
q-O, Be Joyful, Schubert 
S-Face to Face, Johnson 
ce-O, Worship the Lord, Watson 
O-Prize Song, Wagner 
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O-Wedding March, Lefebure-Wely 
Song Without Words, Thome 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn 

D-Serenade, Schubert 

e-The Radiant Morn, Pike 

O-Invocation, Hastings 


LATHAM TRUE 
First Parish—Portland, Me. 
O-Claie de Lune, Debussy 
q-Souls of the righteous, Foster 
C-Pilgrims Song, Tschaikowsky : 
Soul of Lightest Breath, Debussy (trio) 
O-Etude Csm, Scriabine 


O-Finlandia, Sibelius 

q-Te Deum B, Clough-Leighter 
Peace I Leave With You, Roberts 

O-Thanks be to God, Mendelssohn 


First Parish— Portland, Me. 


Woks 


HE church edifice of First Parish, Port- 
T land, is one of the three or four public 
buildings in the city that are architec- 
turally worth while. It stands on the princi- 
pal street, in the down town business district 
only a few steps from the City’s busiest 
square, in the immediate vicinity of a con- 
siderable group of newer buildings—the Cen- 
tral High School, Masonic Hall, City Hall. the 
Post Office. and the County and National 
Court buildings—which constitute a sort of 
ungrouped Municipal Center. The situation 
is noisy, for all suburban trolleys and most 
City lines pass the door in well-nigh cease- 
less procession. When the windows are open 
it requires a stentorian voice to make itself 
heard above the honking clanging din of the 
street. 

The Church society was organized about 
two hundred years ago; the present edifice 
was erected about one hundred years ago and 
is a good specimen of Colonial church archi- 
tecture. The interior is finished in mahog- 
any. A broad central aisle leads from the 
middle door to the high, ornamental pulpit, 
which is semi-circular in shape with reading 
desks on either side. Some years ago the 
late Methodist Bishop Matt Hughes (then 
minister of a Portland church) had occasion 
to speak from First Parish pulpit, and he 
was overheard to remark. as he descended 
the winding stairs to the floor, “This is the 
first time that I ever preached from inside a 
pork barrel.” Small window panes of clear 
glass and old-fashioned boxed-in pews with 
hinged doors lend an air of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury remoteness and simplicity to the inter- 
ior. The organ is located in the rear gallery. 

First Parish is the oldest of Portland 
churches; but if its traditions are redolent 
of lavender and sweet thyme, its music cer- 
tainly has little flavor of antiquity, if one 
may judge from that presented on the second 
Sunday in October, 1920, when I attended its 
service in response to the request of the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. The 
program of the morning service (there is 
only one service) was as follows: 


Preinde: Allsero (Op. 18)... 2. .s.s20 Barnes 
Contralto Aria: Gens Duce Splendida..Parker 
Anthem: Praise Thou the Lord....Kastalsky 
Postlude: Improvisation 


The printed calendar contains the music 
program for the entire month, and while the 
selections for some Sundays in October were 
not so modern as those scheduled for the 
Sunday of my visit, still there were the 
names of Sowerby, Wagner (twice), Brahms 


*The text of this article is the following, 
from the Epistle of Buhrman: “Start at the 
prelude. If the organ is out of tune, say so; 

‘if the registration is rough, say so; if the 
climax is stirring and strong, say so; if the 
organ is too small, say so; if the choir is 
alert, say so; if it is ragged or lazy, say so; 
if the anthem and responses are effective, say 
so, and why and how. Say everything, HOW, 

WHY, WHAT.”—w. C. 


(twice), Tschaikowsky, Cyril Scott, Strauss 
and Clough-Leighter, to balance those of 
Bach (twice), Mozart, Stainer and Gounod. 

Pursuant to the good old New England cus- 
tom, the bell tolled solemnly some minutes 
before the hour set for service, and promptly 
at the last stroke of the bell the organ fell 
upon the hushed silence with a crash that 
set the blood a-tingling like a cold douche on 
a winter morning. By the second note every- 
body in the congregation was wide awake, 
and I am sure nobody dozed again before ser- 
mon time. I question whether such abrupt 
fortissimo beginnings are wholly in keeping 
with the character of the church service; but 
possibly that is because I am more accus- 
tomed to the soothing “voluntary” that con- 
duces to drowsiness because it never gets 
one anywhere. I am not a theoretician and 
I do not follow the intricate development of 
themes, but in the interpretation at First 
Parish there was much variety, both in reg- 
istration and in tempo, which served to bring 
intellectual order out of chaos, even at first 
hearing. The organist’s treatment of the in- 
strument was noticeably orchestral, which 
interested me because I know the orchestra 
better than the organ. His playing gave the 
impression of scintillating brilliancy: There 
were moments when the organ cooed as 
harmlessly as a dove, and there was no dis- 
play of technic for its own sake; but there 
were other moments when he seemed to lash 
the organ into huge splashes of tone, hurling 
chord after chord at some invisible foe until 
it sounded like a whole battery in action. The 
climax at the end was so dramatic that when 
the organ tone jerked off, the very silence 
seemed deafening; and when the poor minis- 
ter rose for his invocation his manner was 
that of a man who had been battered by the 
elements until he had almost lost the power 
of speech. 

As I have said, I do not feel sure that such 
numbers are wholly suitable for church pre- 
ludes. Life-long habits of thought are not 
changed in the twinkling of an eye. But I 
do know that I would not have missed the 
exilerating experience of this Sunday morn- 
ing for fifty ordinary preludes ground out in 
dreary legato and drab registration. It was 
unique. It was (forgive a spirituous allusion 
within spiritual precincts) like a cocktail be- 
fore dinner—a wholesome appetizer. 

The minister’s Invocation and the Lord’s 
Prayer repeated by the congregation afforded 
but a breathing spell before the music was 
off again, this time with the bold rhythm of 
the orchestral prelude to Gens Duce Splen- 
dida from Parker’s Hora Novissima. The in- 
troduction of a solo number so early in the 
service was a new idea to me; but from the 
calendar I notice that on another Sunday the 
bass was scheduled to sing Brahm’s Thought 
I Speak with the Tongues of Men and of the 
Angels, in place of the opening anthem; 
fro.n which I assume that it is no innovation 
at First Parish. It appeals to me. There 
are many oratorio solos which are too bril- 
liant to sing after the pastoral prayer and 
which lose their independent emotional and 
musical value if sung during the confusion 
incident to the passing of the money-bags, 
but which would be stunningly appropriate 
at the opening of the service. Gens Duce 
Splendida is one of these. 

I do not need to comment on the Parker 
aria, which is familiar to concert-goers the 
country over. It is a brilliant and effective 
composition. And how that woman did sing 
it! Gorgeous, that is the only term that does 
full justice to it; gorgeous in tone, gorgeous 
in conception. She did not miss a single 
point. Every phrase fitted into its niche and 
added its bit to the meaning of the whole. 
Even when she had nothing more than a long 
sustained note, that, too, had a meaning. 
This First Parish contralto, with her big, 
glorious voice, is of the mental and musical 
caliber that one expects to find in a Fifth 
Avenue choir, but not in a small city like 
Portland, Maine. 

The organ part, too, was gorgeously played, 
with true orchestral flexibility and coloring. 
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AN EVENING PRAYER 


HIS beautiful evening prayer is intended for the close of the afternoon and evening serv- 
ices. It will add an element of beauty and charm to the close of the final service of the 
Sabbath and send the congregation home with a kindly and restful thought. Readers of 


THE AMERICAN Orcanist have the privilege of copying this Response for use in their own 
choirs—TueE Epitors. 
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The ensemble was perfect, singer and player 
working in such harmony that they geemed 
like one person. I venture to say that they 
had rehearsed it more than once before put- 
ting it before the public. To me it was all 
orchestral. There was a generous back- 
ground of string tone, as one would expect to 
find it in the orchestral scoring; and there 
was infinite variety of color and balance. 
Like the singer, the player gave well-rounded 
contour to each phrase. In fact, he seemed 
to make the organ sing. Equally noticeable 
was his irresistible rhythmical swing when- 
ever rhythm was needed. Of this, too, I do 
not know the secret. I suspect that it was 
obtained by well-directed crescendos and 
diminuendos and by a crisp staccato touch. 
I know only that it was as satisfactory to 
listen to as the performance of an orchestra. 

So far the game had been one-sided; all 
the scoring had been done by the team at the 
rear of the church. Now, however, the min- 
ister and people got an inning. The Psalms 
for the day happened to be two in number. 
Between the two came a_ congregational 
Gloria, and after the second a choir chant, 
“Now Unto the King, Eternal, Immortal, In- 
visible, the Only Wise God, be Honor and 
Glory!” While the people were finding their 
places in the psalter the organist improvised 
a few measures on the closing theme of Gens 
Duce Splendida. This is a noticeable feature 
of the First Parish service; all the chinks 
are filled; there are no awkward waits; and 
it is the music that does the filling in. 

The congregational Gloria was nothing less 
than a farce. The choir sang enthusiastically, 
in unison, backed by a rich body of organ 
tone; but there was hardly an audible peep 
from the pews. However, the little choir re- 
sponse at the end was worth while, for it 
introduced some quite lovely pianissimo 
effects. The chanting of the choir, like the 
solo playing and singing, was flexibility it- 
self. It was not conventional angular chant- 
ing; it was more like good speaking, with a 
slight crescendo and a barely apprehendable 
accellerando on the three attributes, “eternal, 
immortal, invisible,” exactly as one would 
speak the words. It was not stereotyped art, 
but art so perfected that the mechanism was 
not in evidence. For instance: in one place 
the tenor voice soared above the others, much 
as a ’cello phrase might stand out for a mo- 
ment in an orchestral number. It entered so 
unobtrusively that one was not conscious of 
the exact moment when it appeared; and it 
blended back into the harmony so gently that 
one was equally unconscious of the act. One 
knew merely that it had been there at and 
for exactly the right time. 

Next in order came a congregational hymn, 
sung to a familiar tune. Congregational 
singing at First Parish is about the poorest 
I have ever heard. There is adequate organ 
support and abundance of easy rhythm. The 
speed is neither slow nor fast; and the organ 
never plays any scurvy tricks, such as drop- 
ping suddenly from fortissimo to piano and 
leaving the unsuspecting voices unsupported. 
The organist uses a moderately full organ 
throughout, with a predominance of diapason 
tone, and the hymn is sung without inter- 
lude. In fact, there is nothing startling 
about the way the hymns are played; but a 
congregation that cannot sing with such safe 
and sane support has no sing in its soul. 


After the scripture reading occurred an- 
other little choir response: 


“The Lord our God be with us as He was 
with our fathers; let Him not leave us nor 
forsake us, that we may incline our hearts 
unto Him, to walk in His ways, and to keep 
His commandments and His statutes and His 
judgments, as He commanded our fathers.” 


At its close the organ was reduced to a 
barely audible chord, and the following con- 
versation between minister and choir intro- 
duced the pastoral prayer, the minister half- 
ban fl intoning his words, the choir chanting 

eirs: 


Minister: The Lord is in His holy temple; 

Choir: Let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore Him! 

Minister: The Lord is nigh to all that call 
upon Him; 

Choir: To all that call upon Him in truth. 
_ Minister: Unto Thee, O Lord, do we lift 
up our hearts. 

Choir: For in Thee do we put our trust. 


This musical bit interpolated between 
Scripture and prayer proved to be one of the 
most ornamental portions of the First Parish 
ritual. One always feels an uncomfortable 
break in the Protestant service between the 
seripture reading, which is directly associated 
with the theme of the sermon, and the pas- 
toral prayer, which is purely devotional. The 
function of these responses seemed to be to 
complete the scripture and to create an ap- 
propriate atmosphere for the prayer. The 
setting was simple but dignified, and the 
choir sang it devotionally, with that careful 
attention to detail which is characteristic of 
all its work. The organ accompaniment was 
just sufficient to furnish background to the 
voices, except at the phrase, “as He com- 
manded our fathers,” when it increased in 
volume to about a full Swell. 


The anthem after the pastoral prayer—the 
choir response, as it is generally called—was 
a modern Russian number, Kastalsky’s Praise 
Thou the Lord; and this, and the choir chant 
after the sermon, were the most exquisite 
numbers of the morning. Kastalsky’s setting 
is one of those free compositions (I am told 
that it has no bar lines, except to mark the 
end of each phrase) of which contemporary 
Russians are writing many, and it was sung 
with the sort of freedom exemplified by the 
Russian Cathedral Choir in New York, which 
I had the pleasure of hearing in Aeolian Hall 
two or three years ago. The baritone, as 
cantor, did some effective work; and telling 
effects were procured at the end of phrases 
by having the tenor swell a single note while 
the others sang softly. There was great 
flexibility in tempo, but the unity of the 
whole was carefully preserved, and each 
phrase had its definite climax point. At times 
the quartet sang with the breadth of tone 
of twenty voices; at others it was barely 
audible. This is the sort of tour de force 
performance that one expects on specially 
prepared occasions, when a choir is on exhi- 
bition; but this, remember, was an ordinary 
occasion, in which the choir was not fore- 
warned that it would be listened to critically. 
The organ accompaniment again was the 
merest skeleton of tone, which the voices 
clothed with color. One wonders why these 
beautiful Russian numbers are not more fre- 
quently heard in church. To be sure, many 
of them require from six to eight parts; but 
if First Parish quartet, which is in no respect 
vocally remarkable, can make them effective 
(I have heard it sing others) certainly other 
quartetes, with sufficient attention to detail, 
can do likewise. 

After the response came the morning offer- 
ing. It was an abrupt transition from the 
beauty of a Kastalsky setting to a material- 
istic procession of tax-collectors gathering 
in the tithes. Formerly the offering was re- 
ceived only once each month, and the service 
was constructed without giving it serious 
consideration. The organist on this Sunday 
bridged the chasm as best he could. He im- 
provised the offertory and succeeded in con- 
cocting a delightful little piece in ternary 
form which ended—mirabile dictu—at just 
the proper moment for the choir to meet the 
returning ushers with “All Things Come of 
Thee, O God.” It is something of a problem 
to determine just where in this closely-knit 
service the offering could be taken without 
interrupting its progressive unity; but pos- 
sibly it would create less disturbance if taken 
after the first hymn than after the choir re- 
sponse, which is truly, as Dr. True calls it, 
“the solemn climax of the service.” 

The sermon followed the offering. First 
Parish is Unitarian, and the Unitarian Lay- 
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men’s League, in the name of the national 
body of Unitarians, promulgates this doc- 
trine: ‘We seek ever for more Truth and 
Light.” Yet the minister of First Parish, who 
is reported to stand high in church councils, 
denies the possibility of Light or Truth ex- 
isting beyond the confines of Unitarianism. 
One the one side, to be pitied, are the be- 
nighted Baptists and Methodists and Episco- 
palians; on the other, to be relegated to 
outer darkness “where is weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.” are all seekers 
after Truth along unconventional paths, the 
Theosophists, New Thoughters, Christian Sci- 
entists, Vedantists. The real sermon, the 
true spiritual uplift, came from the choir loft, 
not from the pulpit 

After the sermon the choir chanted again, 
this time a wonderful old prayer whose au- 
thor is unknown: 


“Almighty God, our heavenly Father. sup- 
port us all day long of this troublous life, till 
the shadows lengthen and the evening comes, 
and the busy world is hushed and the fever 
of life is over and our work is done. Then 
in Thy mercy grant us safe lodging and holy 
rest and peace at the end.” 


As I have already said, this was an exquis- 
ite bit. The voices, seldom louder than the 
softest of pianissimos, floated upon the quiet 
air and fell upon the troubled spirit—mine 
was somewhat disturbed by the sermon—with 
a benediction: of peace. The chant is some- 
what chromatic and the harmonies close; but 
but its atmosphere is that of repose. The 
service should have ended right here. I am 
told that the original plan was to have it do 
so, completing the chant by an antiphonal 
benediction: 


Minister: The Lord bless you and keep 
ou 
Choir: The Lord cause His face to shine 
upon you and be gracious unto you: 
Minister: The Lord lift up His counte- 
nance upon you and give you peace; 
Choir: Amen. 


¥ 


Unfortunately, however, this artistic close 
is sacrificed to the conventional one—perhaps 
out of deference to the congregation, who 
wish to stretch their legs before going out. 
The service ended with another congrega- 
tional hymn, sung on this occasion quite as 
badly as the first. 

The postlude on this October Sunday had a 
decidedly antique flavor, quite in kepeing, it 


_ seemed to me, with the quiet dignity of First 


Parish interior. JI noticed that a goodly 
number of people remained seated until it 
was finished; and, miracle of miracles, the 
members of the choir did the same! When- 
ever before was an organist blessed with a 
choir that cared a fig whether he played 
Yankee Doodle or the Toccata in F for post- 
lude? The number was well playd, with 
strongly marked contrasts and with the 
rhythmical swing that is characteristic of all 
First Parish music. It called for little deli- 
cate registration, and the Swell and Great 
were mostly in mezzo forte and forte combi- 
nations. 

The man behind First Parish music, Dr. 
Latham True, is not only a good organist and 
skilful choir director, but an equally good 
pianist and general musician, a writer on 
music subjects, and probably the predominant 
musical influence in Portland. The vocal ma- 
terial of First Parish Quartet is neither bet- 
ter nor worse than that at the command of 
many another choir director. At times his 
tone work is beautiful. The soprano is obvi- 
ously too light for successful quartet leader- 
ship; and besides she has innumerable ama- 
teurish tricks that mar the effctiveness of 
what is otherwise temperamental singing. 
The strong point of First Parish singing is 
not in the solo voices, however, but in the 
team wor I frequently attend church in 
Boston and other large cities, and I rarely 
hear a quartet, even in churches paying sal- 
aries much larger than those at First Parish, 
whose ensemble compares even remotely- 
with that of the First Parish choir. 





First Parish’s congregation is quite as re- 
markable, in its way as its organist and 
choir. It canont sing; but it assimilates 
cheerfully much music that is not of the con- 
ventional church type. Dr. True modestly 
gives all the credit for this state of affairs 
to his distinguished predecessor, Hermann 
Kotzschmar, who played at First Parish for 
forty-seven years, from 1851 to 1898, and who 
educated the people to an appreciation of 
good music. But it is not wholly due to the 
influence of Mr. Kotzschmar. Nothing that is 
frivolous or self-evidently secular ever comes 
to.a hearing at First Parish. But otherwise 
anything that is serious music, even though 
it has not been branded as “sacred,” is wel- 
comed, both by the choir and by the congre- 
gation. And the music end of the church 
takes itself seriously, feeling that to it, as 
well as to the minister, is intrusted a mes- 
sage, to be delivered as perfectly as possible 
to the people in the pews. 


Points and Viewpoints 


ANGELS? 
George B. Nevin 
OUR opinion about the sex of angels has 
7 puzzled me, and at once T looked the 
matter up, and fail to find a single 
female angel (if there are any) mentioned. 
However, if you will look up Daniel X:9, 
Psalm VIII:5, and Rev. 1:14-16, you will find 
angels spoken of as men, although it does not 
call them tenors. Then the angel Gabriel is 
always spoken of as men. In fact I gave 
that solo to the tenor for the reason that I 
thought it would be wrong to have a woman 
sing it. The anthem sold so very well last 
year that the publishers will issue it in a 
few weeks arranged for men’s voices. Per- 
haps you will be willing to give me your 
reason for the position you took in the mat- 
ter. 


IN ANSWER 

E have no particular reasons, I guess. 
Just can’t think of tenors as angels, 
that’s all. A matter of general prin- 
ciple. Anyway, if tenors are angels, or 
rather if angels are tenors, I don’t “want to 
be an angel” any more. Ever sing that song 
when you were a lad? I have an aversion to 
a big fat, or a lean skinny, bass’s impersona- 
tion of Christ; I prefer the words of Christ 
(in oratorio or cantata) to be taken by a male 
trio or quartet; similarly those of the angels, 
by a female trio or quartet; it seems more 

reasonable.—Ed. 


ANTHEMS SUGGESTED FOR CHORUS 
William Ripley Dorr 
T THE request of the Editor I have made 
A a list of twelve chorus anthems which 
I think is really ideal as a whole. 
Chorus music is my hobby, but this list is not 
made to show any superfine taste in music, 
in spite of the fact that some of the anthems 
are very hard to sing and require a really 
good choir. Some are short and easy, and I 
consider them ideal for simple, artistic, musi- 
cal messages with a real spiritual content. 
They are from almost all periods since the 
beginning of written four-part music, from 
England, France, Italy, Norway, Russia, 
America; and I believe the Schuetky number 
jd Polish, though I cannot make certain of 
that. 


Schuetky..... Send Forth Thy Light (7-part) 
Rachmaninorr .... ° 
ee ne the Lord from Heaven (8-part) 


Grieg.........Jesu, Friend of Sinner (8-part) 

F . Souls of the Righteous (8-part) 

caee ..Ho, Everyone that Thirsteth 
Woodward" : 

Fa Nicea-< The "Radiant Morn has Passed ‘Away 

CHROPUDIAG 5 04:5: 0080 Jesu amor mi 


a .There is no Sorrow (short and easy) 

‘Beloved if Gods so “Loved Us (short. and easy) 
GOUROGs 6 6:60-6:60 Sanctus from Messe Solenelle 
SOMOS. 660 As Now the Sun’s Declining Rays 
COPING 3 oo 5:0% 880% -Our Master Hath a Garden 
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Some of these are very familiar and fre- 
quently murdered by the poorest of choirs; 
but their musical worth remains. The last 
is a wonderful idealistic dreamy sort of a 
thing, only recently published, but I have 
put it in my library and shall use it in con- 
junction with Tschaikowski’s Legend, as 
showing the essentially different religious 
psychology of the English and the Russian 
ideas of Christ in the garden. 


DR. GRANT ON THE CHURCH BUILDING 


N A sermon in the Church of the Ascension, 
New York, the rector, Percy Stickney 
Grant, D. D., declared for the use of the 

church instead of its old-time pious inutility. 
The Tribune quotes him as follows: 

“It seems to me that if the people will 
stand on the corner for hours, even in the 
rain, listening to the words of some one they 
believe has a message for them—if they 
would listen to a haphazard speaker in that 
manner, they would profit by being invited 
indoors, where they might discuss their prob- 
lems among themselves. 

“It is time for the Church to hold an um- 
brella over the head of the soap-box speaker 
and put its roof over the audience. There 
are 230,000 churches in America, most of them 
in use only three or four hours a week. Do 
you think that, with the socialist spirit 
strong in America, such a fact can be justi- 
fied? Do you suppose that if conditions that 
came about in Moscow should transpire here. 
there would be vcnose who would spring up 
and protect the churches from vandalism, 
with that for their record?” 

The Tribune further states: “Dr. Grant 
declared that the practise of consecrating 
churches was really ‘an institution originat- 
ing in paganism,’ the people taking comfort 
from the act of building a house for God. so 
that they might always seek and find Him 
there.” 

Perhaps there is much truth behind Dr. 
Grant’s remarks. Certainly, if humanity 
could build a house for God, consecrate it to 
Him and shut Him up in it so that He would 
always be found there, it would serve a two- 
fold object—just as is actually has: First, 
humanity could easily run to church if it 
needed Him; second, it would keep Him out 
of the rest of the world so that humanity 
could run its affairs without Divine interfer- 
ence. 

Dr. Grant concluded: “If the church meas- 
ured up to its duty and its opportunity; if 
it realized that consecration is a process of 
elimination; it would become such a source 
of universal helpfulness that the 230,000 
places of worship in the country would not 
ee the throngs desiring to enter 
them.” 


News and Notes 


EDMONDE BUTLER, of Seattle, was recently 
arrested by two quasi-policemen, taken to his 
church and tried by a jury composed of the 
members of his choir, before the minister as 
Judge, on the charge of having stolen the air 
from the organ; samples of the stolen air in 
toy balloons were submitted in evidence. Mr. 
Butler was found guilty and sentenced to life 
service in his church. The affair was a de- 
lightful surprise to Mr. Butler, who fully 
appreciated the compliment so uniquely ex- 
pressed in the party thus given in his honor. 

H. M. HANCOCK, pastor of Huntington M. 
E. Church, L. I., had an encounter with a 
truck driver recently when their two cars 
came together; the truck driver couldn’t ac- 
cept the helping hand of the minister when 
he offered it, but started a battle royal with 
his fists. The good minister responded in like 
manner, much to the regrets of the hasty 
truck driver who came out of it with much 
personal damage and a greater respect for 
the ministry. 

EMIL R. KEUCHEN, St. Johns Lutheran, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has arranged a series of eight 
concerts for charities abroad. His first pro- 
gram included 10 organ numbers and three 
songs, and was given in St. Pauls Reformed, 


Buffalo; subsequent programs in January 
were arranged for Friedens Church, North 
Tonawanda; Emmans Lutheran, Buffalo; and 
Zions Reformed, Buffalo. Mr. Keuchen has a 
small two-manual organ in his studio in Buf- 
falo for teaching purposes. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT, Trinity Lutheran, 
Reading, Pa., recently gave Bach’s Canta, 
“Sleepers Wake.” 

WALTER WISMAR gave a concert of or- 
gan and choral music in Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis, Dec. 12th, with the assist- 
ance of Holy Cross Glee Club. Dec. 2d Mr. 
Wismar participated in a Service of Installa- 
tion of the Professors-Elect of Concordia 
Seminary. 

EDGBASTON, ENGLAND: The St. Augus- 
tine Church organ, upon which A. R. Gaul 
played from 1869 to 1912, has been rebuilt in 
memory of him and is now being used for a 
special series of recitals. The new console is 
equipped with “special pattern stop-keys”. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS have been devot- 
ing some attention to their organs. One Dur- 
ham firm of organ builders in recent years 
have rebuilt the following Cathedral organs: 
Durham, Carlisle, Ely, Wells, Ripon, New- 
castle, Gloucester, Manchester, and York; and 
have now the contract for the Oxford and 
Rochester instruments. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY: The British Mu- 
sic Society has organized a series of organ 
recitals in the aid of the project of the resto- 
ration of Westminster Abbey, as a special 
effort on the part of the organists of Great 
Britain to contribute their share of the task 
of arousing public interest. “The urgent 
need of funds for preserving the fabric of 
the Abbey” has been made known “‘to all the 
world by a strong presentation of the facts.” 
Further information can be secured from 
Sydney H. Nicholson, British Music Society, 
19 Berners St., W.1, London. 

CANTON, OHIO: St. Peter’s R. C. Church 
has begun its Jubilee Services which will 
mark not only the rededication of the church 
after its many recent improvements, insti- 
tuted and executed under the direction of its 
very active pastor, the Rev. B. Stuber, 
D. D., but also the 75th anniversary of the 
organization of the church. The church is 
equipped with a large Hillgreen-Lane organ 
which Dr. Stuber makes the most of in his 
services. Noted recitalists have been fre- 
quently engaged for the benefit of the music 
lovers of his parish. 

THE NEW TOWER ORGAN of the Oak 
Park Congregational Church, Ill, was dedi- 
cated recently in a joint recital by Edwin 
Stanley Seder, organist of the church, and 
William E. Zeuch, his predecessor. The Tower 
Organ. centains 8 registers (7 manual and 1 
pedal) and brings the organ’s total up to 75 
registers and 4,933 pipes. The cost of the 
organ is in the neighborhood of $60,000. It 
was designed by William H. Shuey, Chairman 
of the Music Committee of the Church. 

NOON HOUR OF MUSIC: Clarence Dickin- 
son, of the Brick Church, New York, has re- 
sumed his famous series of Friday Afternoon 
musicals in the Church, the presént seriés ex- 
tending from January 7th to Easter. The 
early programs include Handel’s Messiah, a 
Mendelssohn hour, a Wagner hour, and an 
hour devoted to Saint-Saens. 

A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT of elaborate pro- 
portions was given in the North Avenue Meth- 
odist Church of Pittsburgh under the direc- 
tion of Charles N. Boyd. 


The Object of Music 


M USIC is incapable in itself of ap- 


peal to any sense but that of 
beauty * * * is it not possible that 
all the students and lovers of music 
take themselves too seriously, or is it 
rather that they have a mistaken view? 
—W. J. Henderson. 
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FRANK STEWART ADAMS i“ 
MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD_ - i 
ROLLO F. MAITLAND - c i 


“Way Down East” 
And the Future 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


O BEGIN with, “Way Down East” is a 
story of plain every-day people, and the 
characters are drawn for the most part 

true to contemporary life. The rural characters 
are refreshingly amusing, especially to those of 
bucolic origin. The photography was a re- 
markable achievement. The pastoral scenes 
.were superb, and the village and farm-house 
views were no fake studio product—every detail 
was accurate. Making the ice-scenes was a 
stupendous undertaking, but they were too 
long—the suspense was prolonged beyond the 
stretching-point. 

According to his usual custom, Griffith brings 
in the problem of sexual relations more than 
was intended by the author. In titles at the 
opening, closing, and elsewhere, and in cer- 
tain unmistakably Griffith touches in the pic- 
ture, we are reminded of the struggle of right 
with social might expressing itself in vice and 
brutal selfishness. But the great merit of this 
play is its sincerity and naturalness. The audi- 
ence seemed to be in close and intimate rela- 
tionship with the story, as if the characters 
were personal acquaintances—it seemed to pro- 
ject itself into the drama as actual participants, 
like the ancient Greek chorus. This is some- 
thing which has real box-office value. 

This play, crude and old-fashioned at times, 
is a welcome relief from the artificial bombastic 
attempts at novelty and sensationalism which 
greet us on the stage and screen too often. 
When moving-pictures were introduced, stu- 
dents of the drama are agreed it was degener- 
ating at an alarming rate. When “Our Mrs. 
McChesney” came out, a critic remarked it 
was a pity for Ethel Barrymore to be wasting 
her talents on such a mediocre role. Not only 
Shakespeare and the classics, but plays like 
“The Music Master,” were put in storage. The 
result is that Sotherns and Mansfields are not 
coming to light any more—there is no medium 
which will develop such talents. Compare the 
plays of Belasco and Savage with what they 
produced a decade ago. Compare “The Gold 
Diggers” with “Madam Butterfly” from the 
standpoint of dramatic art. Stimulating laughs 
and thrills without the expenditure of any men- 
tal effort or imagination on the part of the 
audience seems to be the aim of the dramatic 
profession to-day. 

This decadence appeared to go hand in hand 
with a universal craze for amusement, enter- 
tainment, frivolity, dress (quality and not quan- 
tity) social prestige and ostentation. Cabarets 
flourished galore. Dancing masters complain of 
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the vicious styles in jazz music and dancing. 
Dances taken directly from the brothels of Eu- 
rope were cultivated by our “best” society. Comic 
opera, a dignified product in the days of Suppe, 
Sullivan, and (the earlier) Herbert, sank 
almost as low as the burlesque show, a mere 
vehicle for jazz and vulgar eroticism. Impelled 
by commercialism, certain famous opera sing- 
ers a few years ago, as “stars,” and, later, 
famous musicians, as composers, added not a 
single molecule to its artistic status. Vaude- 
ville, partly an outgrowth of the minstrel show, 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

The drama in all its forms went to the limit 
in spectacular and anatomical display. Pro- 
ducers vied with each other in exploiting the 
risqué and suggestive—anything, however dar- 
ing, to excite a morbid and prurient curiosity. 

With the decease of the Musical Art Society 
the New York critics are bewailing this degen- 
erate tendency of the times, and conclude that 
oratorio and church music are too tame for the 
modern public. W. J. Henderson in the Sun 
says there has never been such a craze for 
cheap sensationalism, for the display of per- 
sonality. I interpret the latter part of the state- 
ment in its broadest sense. H. E. Krehbiel in 
The Tribune says: 

“Oratorios are voted a bore because they are 
not bedizened with theatrical tinsel, offer no 
opportunities to burn incense under the nostrils 
of prima donnas and tenors [drama and pictures 
attract star-gazers too] and present no lascivious 
phrasings of subject matter. They might be 
saved for a while, presumably, if the third part 
of Haydn’s Creation were presented as a drama, 
with scenic stage furniture, and Adam and Eve 
in traditional costume, or new works be cre- 
ated to delineate such Biblical stories as the 
encounter of Joseph with Potiphar’s wife, the 
triangle in which David and Uriah figured, or 
the incident of Susannah and the Elders.” 

All these would be mild compared with what 
can be seen with half an eye on the modern 
stage and screen. Krehbiel continues, “If the 
American people find the sights and scents of 
a dunghill more to its taste than the visions 
and vernal airs of fabled Ida, why should it be 
hindered ?” 

The theater of to-day isn’t doing any of the 
hindering. Over ten years ago “Common 
Clay,” a Harvard prize play, was produced at 
the Castle Square Theater, Boston. It was 
one of the first of its kind and had a long run. 
After that there was a deluge of sex problem 
plays (not at all) pure and simple. (At the 
same theater a few years later a play of this 
kind came out which would be blood-curdling 
to any right-mihded persons.) “Paid in. Full,” 
“The Easiest Way,” “The Woman,” “To-day” 
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with its gruesome ending—they were on every 
corner. Press-agentry, literary and graphic, 
did the thing up brown, rising to its juicy op- 
portunity with ghastly an physiological thor- 
oughness. Suddenly the producers became so- 
licitous of the health and morals of the people, 
and the next generation. Sex hygiene was 
preached in the theater and out, in season and 
out, not at all for altruistic reasons, but for 
pecuniary gain only. 

There was the frankly therapeutic drama like 
“Damaged Goods,” with Richard Bennett. By 
a trick of fate he next appeared in “Nearly 
Married,” a cheap farce. Later he was in “The 
Very Idea,” in which lectures on Eugenics are 
administered with a sugar-coating of force 
comedy. 

Of course the type invaded the screen but 
mainly in the cheaper houses. One booking 
agent had it in for a certain theater and sent a 
ripe specimen every Sunday afternoon, until 
the manager rebelled.. No Chaplin comedy ever 
got such laughs. A picture which had been 
shown in army camps, was ventured on Broad- 
way, and “canned” after making capital several 
weeks out of morbid curiosity-mongers. 

But the smell of blood (and kale) made play- 
wrights reckless, until the climax came when 
“Is My Girl Safe” had a one-night stand (only) 
in Boston, after physicians and ministers had 
been lobbied to furnish insidious and deceptive 
propaganda. The public decided the producers 
were getting too fresh, and gave them an em- 
phatic slap in the face. The abbreviated cos- 
tumes of to-day are bad enough, but indicate 
lack of intelligence rather than inherent vi- 
ciousness. But the patrons of the commercial- 
ized theater will not stand for any kind of ser- 
mon or medical clinic. 

But the idea persisted. It was dragged into 
farce comedies. You couldn’t dodge it. When 
we come down to “Mary’s Ankel” there is noth- 
ing resqué except the title and lobby “displays.” 
“Twin Beds,” in which the problem was sub- 
merged but still smouldering, started an 
avalanche of bed-room farces—and the end is 
not yet. It’s only a step to the bath-room. 

Why all this talk about such a_ subject? 
Because all organists who play in public, unless 
they are subsidized by wealth in some way, 
ought to study the public, its reaction to that 
which they claim should be eagerly accepted by 
hoi polloi. Think of what organized interests 
are doing to vitiate public taste in the form 
of inane amusements. The word a-muse-ment 
means absence or negation of the Fine Arts, 
over which the muses preside. If music is used 
in connection with forms of amusement, it is 
only to make a noise or provide a tinkling 
accompaniment for song and dance. 

We still have problem-plays in milder form. 
“The Commuters” was one of the first real 
society dramas, and was based on the uplifting 
topic of the idiotic jealously of a brainless but- 
terfly who should have had a taste of Rough 
Stone Age methods from her husband. These 
plays exploit the hollow superficiality of the 
sporty rich, everybody trying to beat his neigh- 
bor to a stand-in with the, socially elect. At 
dinners every course from soup to nuts is in 
accordance with prescribed conventions. The 


characters have a certain dress for lunch, and 
undress for dinner; peas must not be eaten 
with a knife, etc. Even taking a bath is done 
according to rules laid down by the cold cream 
of New York society. Most of such plays are 
narrow and petty, built on the misdeeds of a 
few empty-skulled pleasure-seekers. 

If a couple is about to get married the man 
has an all night rout, in which he bids final 
farewell—for a while—to his retinue of 
actresses. If they have just been married, each 
thinking the other a paragon of virtue, some 
harrowing scandal from his (or her) opaque 
youth comes stalking in, there is hair-tearing, 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, till the hectic 
mess is unravelled, and they live happily for- 
ever after the tenth reel. If they have luxuri- 
ant wild oat crops to harvest, it calls forth 
laughter or sly winks—it is quite the thing, as 
Sanderson declares in “Way Down East.” 

Now there probably are people who dress, 
talk, and act as they do in these tales of wine, 
women, and song (wine is rather elusive now 
and many couldn’t sing anyway). The average 
person, even if his own morals or home life 
are not perfect, applauds and admires the clean, 
wholesome, industrious pure American type. 
It is the Dave Bartletts who are doing things 
and making America a great nation, the Kates 
are the kind of girls such men want. The 
eagerness with which they watched Dave slug 
the villain was heartfelt and genuine. 

Plays which portray the best in contemporary 
life, in which the character-drawing is natural 
and psychological have generally been success- 
ful. There is no decolleteior scandal in “Hu- 
moresque.” Cohan and Selwyn knew the public 
pretty well. “The Fortune Hunter,” “The 
Country Boy,” “Broadway Jones,” were big hits 
both in urban and rural stands. Amid the silly 
banalities of “A Pair of Sixes,” the domestic 
slavey, played so well by Maude Eburne, got 
more laughts than all the rest. A similar char- 
acter in “The Blindness of Virtue” would be 
remembered rather than the hygienic platitudes. 

In “Way Down East,” how the country 
scenes brought back memories of bygone days— 
the sewing circle, the sleigh-ride, the dinner 
party (so different from Childs’). .How the 
audience applauded the old square dances. It 
was like a breath of new-mown hay, in contrast 
to the modern suggestive hugging-matches. 
How long will the film producers, ham-strung 
by commercialism, continue to give birth to 
comic and society dramas? It is surprising how 
many people of intelligence and culture shun 
even the best theaters. They will not tolerate 
the slap-stick comedies and many of the fea- 
tures shown to-day. If nothing worse, it is a 
complete waste of time. We can well have 
confidence in the theater-going public. It is 
like a great chorus—a sour voice here and 
there, but the “composite tone” is true and 
unerring, quick to detect the insincere, unnatu- 
ral, far-fetched portrayals. 

A certain film, well-cast, was made on the 
delectable and soothing idea of the nationaliza- 
tion of women in Russia. People who have 
been there recently say it does not exist, par- 
ticularly the Commission of Italian Socialists, 
who were opposed ‘to Sovietism but reported 
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that the Russians were improved morally. 
Since there is reasonable doubt of the existence 
of such a practise, the screen world should 
have the benefit of the doubt on the right side. 
But no, such a succulent morsel couldn’t be 
ignored—whether it was true or not made no 
difference. But the truth is stronger than fic- 
tion, also more interesting and enthralling. 

It was an “Unpardonable Sin” against de- 
cency to show the like-named film, capitalizing 
the horrors of the war long after it was over. 

The music-score of “Way Down East” was 
remarkable in many ways and presages several 
paths the evolutioh of film-scoring must ine- 
vitably take. 


It didn’t consist of the usual hackneyed, - 


thumb-worn numbers. Most of it seemed to 
have been written for the production, except 
the old tunes directly called for. Scores are apt 
to be slapped together in a hurry, a mechanical 
routine of publishers’ lists and card-indexes. 
The storm and ice music was the weak spot— 
bald and crude of content. The fragments from 
Flying Dutchman and Les Preludes were the 
only blood and thunder touch in the score. 
There should have been the maximum sonority, 
but that of a symphonic orchestra—whirring 
strings relieving the boiler-factory din of the 
brass, and easing up on the huskies back-stage. 
The gatling-guns and bombs still surviving be- 
hind (or before) the scenes in some houses are 
a public menace. 

Otherwise the music was a marvel of repose 
and placidity. No lashing of tempos, blur- 
ring of passage-work, hurrying-to-catch-a-train 
spirit. This hectic, neurasthenic style has a bad 
effect on the individual and collective playing 
of orchestra and organists. 
used often and effectively. The picture being 
well directed, it was possible to have a smooth 
and flowing score. 

The leit-motif system was used to advantage, 
although it is capable of unlimited development, 
following the interweaving of emotions and 
mental states. A motif can be varied in instru- 
mentation, introduced stealthily and subtly in 
one part, like the baleful movements of the vil- 
lain. But the course of this story is simple and 
direct, far from metaphysics or psycho-analysis. 
The gossip’s theme was characteristic and ex- 
pressive. Especially appealing were the several 
themes for the mishaps and tribulations of 
Anna. The youthful Innoncence motif was de- 
lightful. How much better than using some 
sentimental melody already played to death. In 
Liszt’s immortal Faust Symphony the character 
portrayal by the thematic development is mas- 
terly. The themes of Faust and Gretchen as 
lovers are identical. The haunting beauty of 
the Youthful Inriocence theme has never been 
surpassed. In the awe-inspiring finale, not the 
love theme, but that of innocent girlhood is 
associated with Faust’s redemption. What a 
marvelous picture Faust would make, with beth 
Gounod’s and Liszt’s music. The transfigura- 
tion scene would be like that of the “Miracle 
Man” but more impressive. What a relief from 
the eternal triangle, Man, Woman, and the 
Chicken. 

The music of “Way Down East” seemed 
written for this play alone; the next time we 


The pause was ° 


went the play seemed written for the music. 
The music and the story were like ivy clinging 
to a tree. The score was always on the job, 
fitting the action, like skin-tights, all the time, 
not like a hoop-skirt, touching only here and 
there. Score-makers, conductors, and organ- 
ists, should throw themselves into the work as 
the great actors do, and make themselves the 
creators of the characters and story, till it be- 
comes a living flesh and blood organism. But 
they need better pictures to project themselves 
into. 

The use of mutes all through the first part 
was a great mistake. The peculiar piercing 
tone became fortissimo after a while, as any 
one timbre will if long kept up. Many think 
the music should be subdued all the time. 
They don’t give any real reason, for it is against 
logic, common-sense and the laws of dramatic 
and musical technic. If a score needs “keep- 
ing down” all the time, it is a confession that 
something is the matter with it. If the “twain 
are one flesh,” as in “Way Down East,” the 
music will rise and fall with the plot and never 
obtrude as a separate entity. A laboratory 
score pedestrianly played is always distracting, 
however faintly it whispers. 


A writer in The Evening Post mentions the 
silence prevailing at the pictures, as it stim- 
ulates the imagination, and requires close 
attention. He doesn’t mention music, but it 
can aid greatly in this process, as in Wag- 
ner operas. 

The Chicago managers were sure pictures 
were better without even soft playing, so 
they had them shown with silent music all 
summer, and saved much money. Now the 
orchestras and organists are back in spite of 
their detracting noises and increased salaries. 

If, as some say, films are merely stage 
plays, there is no need for music. But the 
absence of the voice and physical presence 
of actors fixes an unbridgable gulf between 
spoken plays and pictures. It would mean 
the final elimination of picture music, and 
this will never happen in the leading houses. 
Silent playing appeals only to deaf-mutes and 
idiots. The silence is lugubrious, sepulchral; 
a man blows his nose or sneezes and there 
is more distraction than the worst music 
could make. Close-ups and cut-backs are a 
detraction from the thread of the plot, but, 
like the musical climax, necessary and effec- 
tive if properly used. Of course light films 
are comic opera, but always full-fledged 
MUSICAL drama. After the quality and 
scope of film dramas has improved, the ine- 
vitable and psychological trend will be to- 
ward “movie opera.” 

This form will be nearer the genuine spirit 
of opera than the present form of opera—a 
daring statement, but true nevertheless. 
Operas like Carmen and Thais were given on 
the screen with great success. The music of 
Thais was extremely effective for the film— 
why shouldn’t such music be scored for new 
films, if they deserve it! Selections from 
operas, symphonies, orchestral music in gen- 
eral, characteristic material from all sources, 
should be available for the theater orches- 
tras. Fragments from this increased reper- 
tory should be cleverly fitted together, as in 
“Way Down East.” Music for some films 
should be largely original. There is nothing 
to prevent organists doing all this except 
lack of interest, partly fostered by inade- 
quate organs. Organ and orchestral accom- 
painment each has its advantages. Both in 
their highest development, singly and in com- 
bination, should contribute to the evolution 
of film music. (“Grand” applied to orchestra, 
organ, or opera, is a provincialism, but no 
worse so than “grand” piano.) 

The alternation of pictures and stage-set- 
ting offers great possibilities. It has been 
successfully tried in a small way (as in a 
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Potash and Perlmutter play). ‘The Case for 
the Defense” with its continuous action could 
thus be done without breaks. 

Society dramas reek with dialogue, an ex- 
cess of which puts the screen at a disadvan- 
tage. The glory of real opera is action and 
spectacular display, of which we can have 
all we want in pictures. Aida would make a 
wonderful film. The last act could be given 
in a real hole in the ground, with a stone over 
it, not in what looks like a basement store- 
room. Likewise Samson and Dalila, with a 
real temple collapsing, instead of a few bar- 
rels falling. How Wagner would have felt 
on this subject is all conjecture. We know 
he chafed at the limitations of stage settings, 
as the revolving stage of Parsifal shows. 

The Valkyries needs moving-pictures, and 
more difficult stunts in photography have 
been done. The Valkyrs stand like statues, 
the orchestra plays the most terrific aero- 
plane music ever penned, the Valkyrs sing 
dizzy roulades about riding through the air, 
but they don’t ride. But this is better than 
having a marvelous picture with music that 
stays on the ground and doesn’t rise to the 
situation. 

Bernard Johnson played an organ score for 
a film version of Taunhauser in England. 
When the Bacchanale was done by the Phil- 
harmonic, H. T. Finck said such music should 
be played only to moving-pictures, and that 
he made the statement in all seriousness. 
This is worth pondering, from one who cares 
nothing for pictures per se. A screen version 
would be far superior to the concert perform- 
ance of Wagner, which packs Carnegie Hall, 
and in some cases excel original Wortan’s 
Farewell on the screen plus stage lighting 
would be superb. 

Some purists think opera is a hybrid, mon- 
grel form. But those who are attracted by 
the dramatic action, singing, or orchestra, 
would respectively prefer plays, vocal reci- 
tals, or orchestra concerts. Opera has a vast 
clientele of its own, who like it because it is 
drama enhanced by the vivifying codperation 
of the orchestra. 

Madam _ Butterfly as an opera follows 
closely the play. If “the play’s the thing” 
and the music a menial hand-maid, the opera 
should have been a failure. But it is profit- 
ably revived every year, and the play has 
never been revived. It would seem that in 
the opera the orchestra should be subdued 
more than for a picture for the vocal score 
is largely solo work and the sole medium for 
transmitting the dialogue, whereas the titles 
—but then, the devotees of soft music know 
they are right, so what’s the vwuse. 

Puccini had a remarkable sense of dramatic 
fitness, his orchestra doesn’t tear its hair all 
the time. In the tragic scenes with the child 
he uses a single clarinet, but the sonority at 
the end of “Un bel di” couldn’t be given by 
a few strings or the asthmatic moanings of 
a unit “pipe orchestra” (pipe dream is a 
better name). If Tristan were filmed we can 
imagine some saying in the Liebestod, “Kee 
down here, he’s dying.” Wagner thought dif- 
ferently. As in Strauss’ tone poem, he sang 
not of death, but Transfiguration. There was 
a quotation in the Boston Symphony program 
books which I leave the readers to apply to 
the present subject, “To portray silence in 
music I should need three brass bands.” 

It is all “bunk” to say the classical com- 
posers used small orchestras from preference. 
They used all they had in their day. Handel 
was always experimenting, and sighing for 
new effects. 

The sensuous effect of the physical pres- 
ence and speech (or singing) of the characters 
is lacking in pictures, but in compensation 
we have greater variety of action, quick 
changing of scenes. No one seriously con- 
tends that the effect of a forte tone on the 
ear interferes with the eye in taking in the 
details of the plot. Pictures with rightly 
made scores are genuine Music Drama, with 
most of the merits and few of the faults of 
both spoken and vocal drama. Of course 
speech and not singing is natural to the char- 
acters in real life. But people always get 


the words in screen titles easier than in 

speech, and much easier than in singing 
Drama being a simulation or reproduction of 
actual life, the screen method is a preferable 
and less distracting makeshift than singing, 
from the purely dramatic standpoint at least. 
For the eye has only one thing to do, the 
ear only one, whereas in opera each is di- 
verted in several ways. The stimulation of 
the imagination between titles is a new and 
excellent process in which the orchestra or 
organ rightly used is a marvelous and indis- 
pensable aid, and an irritating distraction if 
wrongly used. Wagner tried to restore mu- 
sic, especially the orchestra, to its rightful 
and glorious function in the drama, and the 
evolution of this function, rather than in con- 
cert, has made it the vivid, soul-moving 
force it is to-day. 

The chorus has been used with good effect 
—in the “Miracle Man,” and in a simple way, 
at direct cue in “Way Down East.” There is 
no reason why this idea cannot be further 
developed, and solo voices used occasionally. 
The partial or complete invisibility of the 
(actual) singers is an advantage. 

The first opera, Peri’s Dafne in 1594, was an 
attempt on the part of the Florentine scholars 
to revive the ancient Greek drama of Eurip- 
ides and Aristotle. In the Greek drama the 
stage contained only the actors. In what we 
now call the orchestra the chorus “danced” 
(whence the name) or paced, and commented 
on the story. And—remember' this—the 
Greek chorus was a very important part of 
the drama. In those days there were few 
instruments, but in the early operas the dia- 
logue was in vocal form with orchestral ac- 
companiment, and a vocal chorus was used 
on the stage. As the Italian school of color- 
ature developed, the orchestra still being in 
a promitive stage, the opera became merely 
a medium for glorified vocalises. As these 
vocal fireworks had no emotional or dramatic 
value, the plot was of little consequence, and 
generally ridiculous. Gilda, corpulent and 
ruddy, in Traviata, about to die of consump- 
tion, but getting up from bed to sing a lusty 
aria is a well-known example. Here we see 
the effect of incongruity between plot and 
music. In the Sextette form Lucia the words 
tell of intrigue and murder, the music tells 
of a young buck with his dame in the moon- 
light. The solemn and majestic Largo from 
Handel’s Xerxes accompanies words describ- 
ing the grateful shade of a plane-tree. 

Naturally the orchestral score became a 
mere “vamp,” losing its function of enhancing 
the story, as Monteverde tried to do with his 
crude material. Being “amusement” or nega- 
tion of art, this anomaly survives to-day only 
in the musical or burlesque show (more 
“show” than music, as of old). Gluck, Weber 
and finally Wagner, labored to restore the 
Greek idea revived in 1600, but with the 
greater resources at their command. Since 
the lyric or purely vocal form of dialogue 
tended to overshadow the story and action, 
he gave the solo voices a dramatic recitative, 
doing away with arias, etc., as such, making 
the voice simply and added orchestral instru- 
ment. Studying the libretto makes an opera 
more enjoyable, as in the large spaces the 
words are not always distinct. In films we 
have enough of the libretto on the screen, 
and we can well do without the singing voice 
except for special effects if we have an or- 
chestral score of the Wagner type, bridging 
over the interruptions of action during titles 
and at all times vivifying and reinforcing the 
story. Wagner’s orchestra kept up a con- 
tinual narrative comment on the story, an 
amplification in tones of the Greek chorus. It 
accompanied neither the voices nor the plot, 
it was an integrial part of the drama. Since 
the Greek plot was an art-product, improve- 
ment in this direction was an important part 
of the revival. 

The natural evolution of the picture busi- 
ness then points to a renaissance of the 
Greek drama, with Wagnerian music-setting. 
The screen reveals the actors, dialogue, and 
stage-settings, the orchestra gives a continu- 
ous tonal version of the story. Such revival 
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is not so pretentious and radical as would at 
first seem. As for the scoring, it means only 
the logical fruition of the technic which has 
already produced such wonderful scores as 
those made by Hugo Riesenfeld for “The Mir- 
acle Man,” “Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” ‘The 
Woman,” and others. Such as _ these, and 
“Way Down East,” are a great advance from 
the days when a piano was the sole accom- 
paniment, and there is justification for hopes 
of much greater things. 

All this talk about Wagnerian scores is 
useless however until we have pictures of 
better quality, more elaborated and spectacu- 
lar, but of wholesome moral tone. It is a 
fatal mistake that so many of the banal, 
salacious comic and society plays (spoken 
and photo) I have described are shown to-day. 
The theater can be such a tremendous, far- 
reaching influence for good, the combination 
of the Arts appealing through the senses to 
all that is noble and Divine in mankind, it is 
a shame that the opportunity is not grasped 
to the utmost. 

Aside from the filming of operas there are 
so many subjects—plays, books, classical and 
modern—which are uplifting and ennobling. 
Monteverde, Gluck, and Wagner were right— 
in music drama the music cannot rise to great 
heights unless the drama it interprets is of 
high character in every aspect, one cannot 
rise to higher level than the other. 

When the “Trojan Women” of Euripides 
was revived at the Harvard Stadium we had 
our eyes opened as to what drama, pure and 
undefiled, really was. It was alike a gleam 
of sunlight penetrating the sickly haze, the 
putrid miasma cast over modern plays by the 
neurotic, sexual cross-currents of apartment 
and cabaret life. Of course it deals with 
slavery. But in the manner of dealing with 
it, the taste left in the mouth, is all the dif- 
ference between Art and debauchery of the 
senses. 

“Way Down East” thus points the way to 
simple, natural, unaffected but sturdy, honest 
and self-reliant type of real Americans. As 
the Drama originated in the open air on a 
hill-top, so we were taken back to God’s 
beautiful sky and landscapes. Talk about 
spectacular pomp and display! what is more 
gorgeous and awe-inspiring than the idyllic 
vistas of river and woodland? Away with 
leg-show and tinsel, back to sunlight and 
fresh air. 

“Way Down East’ thus points the way to 
the great and lofty mission the founders of 
the drama intended it to perform. As co- 
partner in this mission, Wagner added the 
ennobling power of orchestral music. 

Thus will Screen Drama and Music, in full- 
est codperation, attain their highest devel- 
opment. 


Scores 
“ALWAYS AUDACIOUS” 
Hugo Riesenfeld Score 


ODORING so0:6040:5508 Overture Mircille, Gounod 
“An afternoon...... Danse Miniatures. Ansell 
“OOMAINIO TROP E.s 6.00600 000000 Bluette, Sanford 
se Tales by Moonlight, Thomas 
OT Sree Graciousness, H. Smith 


“Within a week. rr ee ee oer er ere 
eer Pomp and a moe Bigar 


“SR. FPOrry 6. NOMS < 6 69:05 6054.08 egende, Briel 
Perry and Camilla....Life and Love, Herbert 
Perry COMES OUT.....6s6064 Misterioso, Andino 
“Meanwhile Slim..... Villanelle, Dell ’Aggna 
South American Port...(Organ relief period) 
Perry and Reporters........... Masks, Borch 
RV GU OL BWA I s 5-50 0.0.6 40 4 Melodie, Rubinstein 


“At Danton home. ..Symphonette, Berge 
Perry faces double. piss co eablens 3 Crafty Spy, Borch 
Dog recognizes Perry.Nuit Printemps, Jemain 
Crook strikes lawyer....... Agitato, Langey 


Perry and Camilla....Life and Love, Herbert 


“CONRAD IN QUEST OF HIS YOUTH” 
Hugo Riesenfeld Score 


Opening...... Rosamunde Overture, Schubert 
SO ATOM TOR 60.6 6:6 2000068 Day in Venice, Nevin 
“Hour after dinner........ Evensong, Martin 


“HPOm: ACHOSS: VORTB «6.0. < 0 6:-6.<-0:0:0:0:0 ovace 
GiasataaAissa oratorio. aia Springtime Ecstacy, ‘Archer 
“And bringing back..... Reverie, Vieuxtemps 
“While third cousin....Lisonjera, Chaminade 
“ETONCe: WE BUG CORPAG o.o%< o:c.c.s 6 cite.css sass 
aySUAdetaleLicd (la esaha tiese We Butterfly Dance, Miles 
“By dinner time......... After Vespers, Moret 
“Although Conrad strongly....Purity, Borch 
“Simple pleasure..Murmuring Waters, Clifton 


Root lIGARING. «...606e 00 Bipsy Rondo, Haydn 
OWnen: The SUM... «66.0 Summer days, Coates 
“Old DOOKS At JOGRt....2 o6:c.6:00:00,0 (Organ relief) 
“New found joy......... Rendez Vous, Letter 
“Conrad’s fatherly....... Melancolie, Granier 
“You might have trusted..Love Song, Powell 
“When Conrad calls....... Ecstasy, Lamecnik 


“IDOLS OF CLAY” 
Hugo Riesenfeld Score 


io ae Scenes Alsaciennes, Massenet 
— fay): a ee In the Tavern, Nicode 

pe Sr ree Misterioso, Kautzenbach 
“Witchery of sea..Caucasian Sketch, Iwanow 
ig | eer Agitation, Borch 
“Woman hater..Midsummer Serenade, Albeniz 
“Don’t be afraid..... Serenade, Rachmaninoff 
TWO MEN ONLET..«0600.% Divertissement, Lalo 


“In. which. the woman: hater......<cccesvses 
auaienana aivieietecapisie iis antaaia ee Romance, Frommel 
ayes) aon Open ae Blue Eyes, Massenet 
To. teiow tone. -Ballet Ebyptien. Luigini 


“OR with the old........ Romance, Wieniawski 
ee oe rere Battle, Borch 
Seashore scene. Midsummer Serenade, Albeniz 
TNO: DO PONCOI Sh io 0. 0 60i0. 6k: 0 ewndics Tanagra, Paens 
EN oa 4 ise 0-65 h Sesame. ead Nocturne, Karganoff 
“Little lovely lady....Mids. Serenade, Albeniz 
SP CON, MINI OUheora: 6 aca 06-6100; 0 0 16656:60% (Organ period) 
“Lady gives sign.Dornroschen Valse, Tschaik. 
Carrics her Out. «2.06. (Organ short period) 


TMGG GOGH TO TOOT a os. oc.o.c ca.t0:e 600s oo ceee 
OP arr re ene Gruesome Misterioso, Borch 
Cross on church....Agitato Misterioso, Roder 
Chinaman is seen............ (Organ period) 
pee her sleeping..... Pathetic Andante, Vely 
ee ae ae Dramatic Agitato, Minot 
a hymn tune 
OR ee Hawaiian Moon, Klickmann 


Critiques 
NEW ATLANTIC—Brooklyn 


ERE and there in our broad land arises 
aman with an Idea; and the rest of us 
sit up and do some new thinking. 

Somebody in the New Atlantic got an Idea; 
his identity I do not know; but I do know 
that Robert Berentsen is carrying it out, 
perhaps refining it or clarifying it more than 
its original possessor had anticipated. It is 
the idea that the properly built organ when 
coupled with a few orchestral instruments in 
the hands of players with some spark of orig- 
inality in themselves will give better values 
to the dollars of the manager and more pleas- 
ure to the sensibilities of the tired business 
man than can be secured in any other way. 

The organ in the New Atlantic is supple- 


.mented by two violins, a cello, and a piano, 


all under the direction of Mr. Berentsen, who 
plays the piano when he is setting any pro- 
gram for a new run, and who plays the organ 
at other times. 

First, the organ is voiced so loudly that the 
artistic effects Mr. Berentsen would invari- 
ably get are spoiled through no fault of him- 
self or his idea. Music that cannot he re- 
finedly soft.a considerable part of the time 
(for the quieter picture moods) is ineffective 
and productive of head-aches. But, let us re- 
member, this is not Mr. Berentsen’s fault; he 
is having the organ voiced much more softly 
just as soon as it can be achieved. 

Second, the piano in the picture theater is 
almost always bad, and even its conjunction 
with the organ and strings is not sufficient 
to lesson its spoilation. The effect would be 
better if the piano could be replaced by a 
viola, or perhaps a trumpet if the trumpeter 
could be throttled down to the necessary de- 
gree: the brass player has earned the cordial 
disrespect of all musicians, merely because 
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he has not the sense to steer clear of forte 
and fortissimo; but the brass tone, when 
played pianissimo, or even piano, is beautiful. 

If any player or director has been able to 
imbibe, copy, imitate, or steal the Riesenfeld 
idea of scoring, I would say Mr. Berentsen is 
he, for I have heard no other who gave quite 
the musician’s atmosphere to his score, such 
as Mr. Riesenfeld almost invariably gives, 
till I heard Mr. Berentsen. The Riesenfeld 
Score is not an ear-tickling matter, nor is it 
a Bach-and-Brahms affair; it is intellectual 
without being dry, musical without being 
concertish (“if you know a better word, go 
to- it’, as Bairnsfather would say). Mr. Ber- 
entsen has copied, or evolved for himself, this 
same manner. 

The combination of Organist-Director seems 
to have been decreed by the gods when Jubal 
was yet an infant; it is now invading the 
theater, and with wholesome effect. When 
changes are to be made, with more or less 
abruptness, all the director needs to do is to 
give the signal to his instrumentalists, and 
one by one, in prearranged order (supple- 
mented by the individual discretion these 
carefully selected men must have) the instru- 
mentalists diminuendo slowly or quickly to 
silence, and then the organ can continue 
without break, welding the old to the new; 
and the players can resume their new parts 
in corresponding manner—it is easy enough 
to begin; the inartistic music we hear in 
good theater programs usually results from 
the endings. In this way, it will be seen, 
a perfect score can be achieved; which is 
almost impossible with a big orchestra. 

Why not put much more money—and 
thought—into the building of a large and 
greatly enriched theater organ, and then em- 
ploy the best Organist-Director money can 
buy? If any theater manager should have 
difficulty in drawing full houses with such a 
combination, let him consult with Robert 
Berentsen who knows how. And here also is 
another new field for the organist, who must 
be a considerably bigger musician than we 
often find him to-day. 

With some of the views expressed in this 
brief review Mr. Berentsen emphatically dis- 
agrees; but they represent only the honest 
opinion of the reviewer after he has thought 
it over very carefully, and the reader will 
charge him, the reviewer, and not Mr. Ber- 
entsen, for anything with which he, the 
reader, may disagree. Upon one thing we 
ean all agree (including even also Mr. Ber- 
entsen) and that is that the idea expressed 
in the music of the New Atlantic—-the Ber- 
entsen Idea, we shall call it—is a subject 
worthy of very serious experiment and inves- 
tigation. 


CRITERION—New York 
HE program of this review began with 
Tschaikowsky’s Song Without Words 
played the orchestra of eleven pieces 
under the direction of Victor Wagner, one of 


the most particular and exacting conductors in. 


the city. The orchestra was seated on a 
pleasing decorated stage and played with- 
out the direction of any conductor: it was 
beautifully done, as all Criterion orchestral 
music invariably is. 

The finest presentation of vocal music I 
have ever heard in any theater was the third 
number on this program, which was sung 
by four ladies and two men, costumed and 
arranged in easy grace on a beautifully set 
stage. It opened in complete darkness, the 
singers merely humming softly, and as the 
faint blue flood lights were gradually turned 
on, the music seemed to increase in volume, 
with the five voices humming (or merely 
singing ah) against the words of the bari- 
tone. It was beautifully done. After the 
brief dance interlude the music went on in 
other and normal manner, which was less 
beautiful than the opening work. The music, 
almost entirely without words, left a beau- 
tiful impression: and what a relief from 
vocal numbers done in foreign tongue which 


sound more like an irritating “ pla pla blum” 
than like any intelligible language. 

Sigmund Krungold played a good accom- 
paniment to the feature film, “Idols of Clay”, 
which is entirely beautiful in some of its 
scenery (exclusive of those parts of Mae 
Murray’s anatomy which she is most fond of 
exhibiting). He kept his music. subdued 
properly and used a score that fitted the pic- 
ture well. In the comedy (“The Hula-Hula 
Theater’) he did some especially commend- 
able work with the drum-like accents, with- 
out which the comedy would have been only 
half interesting. 


News and Notes 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.: Musicians de- 
manded 78% increase, and the theaters went 
without music. : 

OMAHA organists were given $45 and $55 
per week pending a permanent (till the next 
strike) agreement. 

A Salary of $5,200 was offered a young New 
York theater organist by a Nebraska theater, 
and refused. 

AN ORIGINAL SCORE is being composed 
by Louis Gottschalk for the screen produc- 
tion of “The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.” 

420 A SECOND is the rate at which an in- 
ventor claims to be able to take motion pic- 
tures; and he guarantees them perfect at 
top speed. 

SUNDAY CLOSING was decided in Herki- 
mer, N. Y., by popular vote; 1,148 open. 1,057 
closed; the theaters will open after 8 p. m. 
on Sundays. % 

NEW YORK: The Rev. Hartley J. Hart- 
man has instituted moving pictures in his 
Boston Road Methodist Church in connection 
with his Sunday services. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES from _ the 
amusement tax for the past year amounted 
to more than $76,000,000. The Government 
received more than $4,000,000 from the tax 
on films. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.: The Avon Theater 
has announced that it will remain closed vol- 
untarily on Sundays, giving its 30 employees 
the day for rest; other Watertown theaters 
are running as usual. 

BETHLEHEM, PA.: The ministers of Beth- 
lehem were successful in their efforts to close 
the picture houses on Sunday; the ban also 
covers motion pictures as they had been used 
in several of the Bethlehem churches. 

THE U. S. NAVY supplies more than 250 of 
its vessels with moving picture entertain- 
ments; there are 15,000 reels of film owned 
by the Navy—the Government no longer 
rents films but buys them outright for its 
own use. 

A PRIZE OF $100, two of $25, and five of 
$10 are offered by Hugo Riesenfeld for the 
best letters of less than 251 words offering 
a solution of a certain phase of the action in 
his present Criterion Theater production. 

THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COM- 
PANY in using motion pictures for the noon- 
hour entertainments of its employees selects 
news reels, educational films, adventures, 
comedies, and industrial pictures; the pic- 
tures are accompanied by a piano. 

OKLAHOMA CITY ministers have opened a 
campaign for Sunday closing of the theaters; 
the motion picture theater owners sent an in- 
vitation to the ministers for a meeting, 
asserting that they were in favor of such a 
law providing the motion picture was not 
discriminated against. 

ORGANIST AS LEADER: In the Pantages 
Theater, Los Angeles, the organ pipes are lo- 
cated under the stage so that the tone comes 
right into the orchestral pit; the organist is 
also the leader of the orchestra, and it is 
claimed that by this location his accents and 
rhythm are much more assertive to the 
orchestra so that leading is entirely possible. 

THE BACH-GOUNOD AVE MARIA was 
given an exquisite performance as a special 
Christmas number under the direction of 
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] 

Hugo Riesenfeld in the Rialto, New York, 
on Christmas day, with organ, harp, violin, 
and voice. Sascha Fidelman, the Rialto’s 
famous concertmeister, played the violin part 
with his usual fine rich tone; Mr. Fidelman 
is a player entirely devoid of the usual ex- 
travagant mannerisms of the violinist. 

THE BIBLE STORY is the subject of a 
series of 54 serials to be produced by Sacred 
Films, Inc., of California, where 3,600 acres 
of beautiful land has been reserved for the 
various dramas which are ultimately to show 
the entire Bible story from the Creation to 
the Ascension; several camermen have been 
sent to Palestine to acquaint thmselves with 
the proper surroundings for the pictures. 

“ORCHESTRALESS DAYS” is the solution 
of it in Portland, Oregon. The idea would 
seem to be worth serious trial. In the set- 
tlement of the strike the agreement was 
reached to give the orchestra a vacation one 
day a week, using the organ exclusively on 
those days. The managers hope to discover 
the public’s attitude toward organ accom- 
paniments versus orchestral accommpani- 
ments. Is the organ on trial? If so, is it 
represented by at least semi-worthy instru- 
ments in those theaters? 

HENRY BRADFORD, of Little Neck, L. L., 
organist of Flushing Theater, has inherited 
a neat little fortune of $75,000 from an Eng- 
lish uncle; Mr. Bradford is reported to have 
said, “But I’m not going to leave my job. 
It’s a good job,” which certainly displays the 
right spirit and speaks well for Mr. Bradford. 

Ss. G. DEL CASTILLO, organist of the Fen- 
way Theater, Boston, is a Harvard graduate 
of the class of 1914. After conducting the 
Pierian Orchestra at Harvard for two seasons 
he composed and directed the incidental mu- 
sic to the Masonic pageant, The Chosen King. 
When the Fenway was opened in 1916 he was 
engaged as organist and has been there ever 
since, with the exception of eighteen months 
service as bandmaster of the 302nd F. A. 
band, and nine months as music director of 
the Springfield Bijou. 

WALTER GOETZINGER, a blind organist, 
has been appointed organist and music direc- 
tor of the new Rivoli Theater, La Crosse, 
Wis.; he has a $20,000 organ at his com- 
mand, designed by himself. 

J. l. GRIFF is organist of the Rialto Thea- 
ter, Newark, N. J., where he has a new three- 
manual Austin. 

ETHWELL HANSON, formerly of Chicago, 
is now organist of the Palace Theater, Wau- 
paca, Wis., where he has a $10,000 organ. 

ROSE KIRK, organist of the Sayville Thea- 
ter, has been appointed organist of a church 
at Patchogue, L. I.; Miss Kirk was formerly 
organist of a Freeport Theater. 

MAX H. MANNE, the clever timpanist of 
the Rivoli, New York, has arranged a’ humor- 
ous composition for the Rivoli Orchestra, 
which Mr. Riesenfeld, director of the theater, 
staged in a recent program. The composition 
was called “Back to the Rivoli’, and began 
with the conductor alone in the orchestral 
pit, waiting for the tardy musicians. From 
behind the scenes came the strains of “I’m 
Tired”, “Please Go Way and Let Me Sleep”, 
and “Good Night, Ladies’. A bugler then 
blows Reveille, and the orchestra behind the 
scenes responds with “I Hear You Calling 
Me”, but none of the musicians begin work. 
Finally a little group of musicians step into 
the pit and begin to play a theme; other 
groups follow and each plays its own theme, 
all creating nothing but confusion until, ar- 
riving at a harmonious chord, the entire 
orchestra plays “Hail!.Hail! The Gang’s All 

ere’. 

EARL MORGA has resigned his work with 
the Euclid Avenue E. Church and the 
Standard Theater of Cleveland and has been 
appointed Organist Director of the Sigma 
Theater of Lima, Ohio. 

EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR, formerly of the 
Strand, Montgomery, has been engaged by 
the Strand of Birmingham, Ala. Birmingham 
uses organs exclusively for its picture work, 
there being no orchestras in the photoplay 
theaters, 


FLOYD H. WALTERS, formerly music di- 
rector of Harmanus-Bleecker Hall, Albany, 
has been appointed organist of the new 
Strand Theater, Albany, N. Y. At the open- 
ing of the Theater, Mr. Walter gave an hour 
organ recital; there were present many State 
and City officials. 


Critiques 
RIVOLI—New York 


(<4 ONRAD in Quest of His Youth” is a de- 
lightful picture which . gave the 
Rialto-Rivoli staffs some interesting 

accompanying to do. We should recall the 

scene when Conrad, suddenly remembering 

“the” girl of his youth (or at least one of 

“the” girls of his youth) rushes off for a 

friendly chat to renew their youth of twenty 

years earlier, Firmin Swinnen played with 
charming effect the old melody, Long, Long 

Ago, using a beautiful registration; it wafted 

the whole audience back to the comfortable 

times we speak of as “the good old” days. 

In J. Van Cleft Cooper’s playing of “The 
Great Redeemer” there were evidenced three 
details worthy of note. The man has fallen 
in love, and he determins to reform; he 
draws her picture in crayon as he sits at 
home thinking of her, when one of his old 
companions comes upon the scene with tid- 
ings of a rich “haul’;’ at first he stands up- 
right for the girl’s sake, but finally the friend 
persuades him and he rushes out for one 
more hold-up. Mr. Cooper appropriately 
started the scene with the love theme melody, 
and then as the man began to.change again 
into his old self he introduced an agitato 
effect in the left hand, which grew in power 
and animation till it finally overpowered the 
love melody entirely. Perhaps it took some 
practise away from the screen in order to 
work up a good agitato while playing a sim- 
ple love melody, but it was worth all the 
preparation it cost. 

The second detail was Mr. Cooper’s manner 
of approaching and leaving the various com- 
plete silences. He usually reached a com- 
plete silence through the process of a grad- 
ual, almost imperceptible, diminuendo: and 
he frequently resumed his music pianissimo, 
working back again through a crescendo to 
the normal power. This is the only way to 
use silences at their full value as frequently 
as they can be used; if they come abruptly 
from a mezzo piano or a forte or fortissimo, 
they are extremely noticeable, and frequently 
too forceful to be natural. The abrupt si- 
lence has its uses, but the approached silence 
is much more frequently serviceable. 

And the third detail was his use of a, mel- 
ody from the earlier part of the program. 
Usually the larger theaters present some mu- 
sic number which serves as a prologue to the 
picture. In this case it was a semi-popular 
song, and Mr. Cooper used the well known 
melody for certain scenes of the picture. It 
not only moulded the program into a com- 
plete entity, but it also gave the audience a 
bit of music that was already familiar, thus 
drawing particular emphasis to that portion 
of the picture. 


RIALTO—New York 


OHN PRIEST recently gave an outstanding 
J good example of how the organ should 
follow the orchestra in the middle of a 
picture. He apparently had the orchestral 
score before him, though he was not playing 
with the orchestra at that time, and a few 
phrases before the orchestra was to stop he 
began playing their score with a soft organ, 
gradually increasing, especially with the or- 
chestral voices, strings, oboes, etc., to the 
end of their score, by which time the organ 
had imperceptably risen above the orchestra 
so that when the latter ceased playing it was 
hardly noticeable. One of the great defects 
of the modern music accompaniment to fea- 
ture films is the necessary change from organ 
to orchestra and orchestra to organ; Mr. 
Priest covered the break exceedingly well. 








Repertory Suggestions 
For Church—Theater—and Concert 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 
Consecration 

OMETHING slightly different from the 
S oboe-and-dulciana tribe of organ litera- 
ture, even though it was apparently con- 
ceived for, or at least on, the piano. It is 
hardly inspirational; rather is it in the na- 
ture of the written Improvisations. The 
music seems to surge here and there, rise 
and fall, and be tossed by wind and wave; a 
good climax is available in several places. It 
is one complete composition without any per- 
ceptible break between its sections. It is 
good music, well written, and serious—music 
that ought to be more frequently heard in 
place of the shallow variety which never has 
any serious workmanship behind it. It is 
easy to play, though it should have some 

plastic organ tones in good abundance. 


409 





For the church service it is effective as a 
serious offertory, perhaps at a communion 
service, or for a brief prelude; it might also 
serve well for a postlude after a quiet serv- 
ice. On the recital program it could be heard 
to advantage only if well contrasted with 
the numbers on either side of it. 

Photoplayers will have abundant use for it 
in any of the serious films for conversational 
scenes or neutral moods; perhaps there is 
an element of longing in it, though there is 
hardly any trace of sadness. It might suit a 
Charles Ray mood. (Ditson). 


CESAR FRANCK 
Verset Fm 
MOST beautiful little piece of 22 meas- 
ures, for the most part in strict trio 
writing. Cesar Franck’s besetting sin 
was his tendency to tedious lengths; Verset 
is an exception. Its melody is a pure, serene, 
gentle expression in music, not so much emo- 
tional music as classic; though none the less 
personal. It may be too severe for some of 
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our readers, but the illustration will enable 
each to decide that point for himself; it 
shows the opening measures. It is very easy 
to play and does not require a modern organ; 
though its registration of necessity must be 
confined to two contrasting solo voices for 
the manuals and a soft Violone bass in the 
pedals. 

It is not very often the average organist 
has use for a Cesar Franck composition in the 
church service; here is an opportunity to use 
something of that famous composer’s that 
ought to make a good appeal to every hearer. 
It would have to be used,at a time when 
the hearers are in proper composure and not 
when they are busying their minds with their 


neighbor’s hat or the dust in the corner of 
the bench. On a recital program it would be 
a gem if properly placed. 

In the theater it could be used with best 
effect as illustrative of scenes of loneliness; 
it might be stretched a bit further and used 
for scenes of outright sadness. (Ditson). 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 


esert Song 

CHARACTERISTIC bit of music aptly 

described by its title. The illustration 

shows the opening theme minus the 
four measures of introduction; this theme 
occupies the first and third pages, while the 
middle page is devoted to the contrast sec- 
tion which presents some playful organ work 
by contrasting the manuals. The mood of 
the Desert is maintained well throughout. 
The piece is very easy to play and does not 
require a modern organ. It is a successful 
bit of descriptive music. 





In the church it could be used well as an 
offertory in a service in which the scripture 
lessons dealt with desert scenes in some way 
or other, or in a series of services dealing 
with the lands and peoples of Bible times. 
It is rather short for a prelude. On a recital 
program it would be welcome as a _ diver- 
sion from the serious (sometimes deadly seri- 
ous) numbers usually presented to the poor 
public. 

In the photoplay it should be confined to 
Oriental scenes or desert lands, though it 
might work equally well with scenes of deso- 
lation and loneliness whether Oriental or 
American. (Fischer). 


R. SPAULDING STOUGHTON 
Autumn Leaves 

PLEASING composition with the intent 
A to satisfy musically, rather than to il- 
lustrate any of the peculiar scenes 
which Mr. Stoughton so well paints in music. 
The illustration shows the opening measures, 
and presents a pleasing melody under a com- 
monplace accompaniment—but we must not 
be too severe upon the composer for that; he 
rarely descends to the commonplace. As a bit 
of musical beauty this peace deserves a place 
in every repertory; it is inspirational music, 
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not technical. The middle section is devoted 
to materials that are equally as good as the 
opening materials, and the interest is sus- 
tained throughout. Autumn Leaves is quite 
an exceptional piece of music, and has the 
added advantage of being very easy to play. 

For the church service it would be used 
with good effect as a prelude or offertory, or 
even as a postlude after a quiet service. On 
a recital program it would be refreshing in 
the midst of more serious numbers in the 
larger forms. 

The photoplay organist will find it service- 
able for neutral scenes where the element of 
love is not conspicuous for its absence, and 
where there are not too many people around. 
The composer has marked it Lento, but we 
hardly agree with him there; consequently 
we would use it for scenes of more liveliness 
than reflection. (Ditson). 
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Recital Programs 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
College of the City of New York 


IROL. 0s 0:0 0.6:0.00:9:0. 00% Grand Choeur Dialogue 
lS Sear eee ee Adorn Thyself 
FAULKS. ...ecccce Concert Prelude and Fugue 
TIO VIN sé ccc v0 08 In Memoriam. Will 0’ habe: 
Cyl Dee In the Morning. Ase’s Deat 
Tschaikowsky......... Andanta Cantabile Bf 
A SR rr nnn mew ere Sonata 5 
Tannhauser: Overture 

Tristan: Isolde’s Death Song 
Meistersingers: Prize Song 

Parsifal: Prelude 

Gotterdamerung: eee Death 
Valkyrs: Love Song. 


LUCIEN E. aan 
Reed College—Portland, Oregon 


UP A eer pare re nC EON Fugue Gm 
ES ESI rer error rie At Evenin 
| Sa error oe Andante (Sym. D 
POORMNIDY, <0 'n.s 060 0'0.0 410040100056 66.64.4910 k ream 
SSS Pere er err Liebestraum 
OS ere ee rrr rrr i Sonata A 


MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Coe College 


CUTS) SARS EO ee ee ITE Toccata Gm 
CC SP reer Desert Song 
A Sura eeeace ee eee Fugue Gm 
Cl ae errr Chant du Voyageur 
DSUHIOE. 4.0.25 ee re eee The Brook 


SETH C. CLARK 
St. mreirdemey ™ 


DRNIPOINOIE 65 5 0in-0sis #4 04:4 405098 0.8 D. MDCXX 
RE re Pewee ri Ee irre Aria 
OED RRMENOD c6%s sWivae Ssd-a ly Wun ose selene 5 Slee evar Intermezzo 
PID os 504s 56018 6 OS So ele een ewan Pastorale 
BORUERMIIIES 05 co :ps6s0s6'0.6.0i025 ¥-4'W 08 ean 6 ele Meditation 
i. Se rere New World Largo 
| SAA rer oer re ere Vesperale 
RNR 5 6.556 50;4:55, 4415 64050 010 a 6 eS Deep River 
TUG a'0'6Gs oO N ae ew nee March Militaire 
A. G. COLBORN 
Stapleton, England 
Oo ER SEN ne CAAT Cortege 
MAP ce ai a aie tice Us OAs Nes Stas nue eee icho 
PURE a digas c's AWS 6.0 he ois Sketches of the City 
BANGC?. 20. ieee eh see 4aua Processional March 
oo ES ena ee Melody. Intermezza. 
Li CE et ee ar ee oari Ry Moderato 


CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
Dartmouth College 


HODOGI cis 6.50u cassis ane Queen of Sheba March 
RSERDINRRDIOEL. 4.00056 6 410 sare: 0:0.06 oes waives Fairyland 
POG TAUDE ECs :0-0.00.4.0-0.0.0: Allegro (Unfinished Sym.) 
PAR NAINN, 86:.5i050 44560 .0.8 6470 was RiOIa YS OMIA GLE AAA Gavotte 
MOEA PE NINN ss 5 sn seo G9 bo Ala elas oes Oriental Scene 
Ll Pe rear Variations on Scotch Air 
SOUT 6 00s 0-9 6 ada weaned New World Finale 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY 
Church of Advent—Birmingham. Ala. 
TECHAIKOWSKY os. ccscscce .-Cherubim Song 


LOMB MEDI 6 6.6.0.0 6-00 6:08 0 eter er ek OT In India 
ea er rn ea. Fanfare 
6 rrr re Long nan * the Sea 
SLOT 6 :0:2 50 Wie 5.860 0 9.016030 sae ae inlandia 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Church of Holy Communion—New York 


Boellman....... seeeeeee- Fantaisie Dialoguee 
COUDGTIN, 060500 eccccceceess.900uUr Monique 
ROMOPIPUOREBS  .cidcccescipecacsces astorale 
i ren crews hoe .Air 

a ere ee reer et Fugue (mss.) 
WEED 049.600 $4004 80.0009 05 ee Divertissement 
WU ACN Cis a asin e's 45 0 b'4j0 es ace eeeee.-March (Son. 3) 


WARREN GEHRKEN 
St. neeg ene eiineiieind. 
.Fugue D 


eeeeeee ee eee ee) 






Beethoven oc 0960 Ga votte F 
onne -Cupaiee Heroique 
Stoughton -.-Persian Suite 
Stebbins.. .+ee-in Summer 
Spapperd ccechumcoree Desert Song 
Waener....... ....Prelude Lohengrin 
DT Ge 550 hepa n erotik teak ne Ga OCOM EM 
WALTER HEATON f 
Holy rreneeneieied 
See os ‘ -Concerto F, 
Hepworth . errr rire 0000 060-0 ’ ’Passacaglia * - 


MORO OM 6 o.sce. eb ce Seisrcaees Meditation-Elegaic 
SRO ca.hs<ghailasa, 6 acu 2 Wate exe 8e, eo orel ere tescaad Les Cloches 
MUR OID a 6.6.0 '0e 650; oro) ai0.0 Siewiawine es aieecee Bagatelle 
NNN 6.56.4 a:eaya:6 Se Rares Cree Re maeS Rain 
ra osc co arc lox eis 6aiace! pies. 0c -alters eilehsa wie Warpoans Juba 
SRC rene Orie ere ne Gavotte 
SEMIN IE 5 «acs 6-4: 100-0" Sigiaieie e1e.49 Scans Idyle Chinoise 
PONE «6 oc :6:8ic NW Riese ible Bi sietes Allegro Molto 


WILLIAM H. JONES 
Christ Church—Raleigh 






MIME DPE Oxia cin vaxe-ale vieel @&. sie eseieia Prelude Fugue Am 
WHOIBCERNOIING o 66.66.66:c 0005 50.5:050 06 Barcarolle 
Wolstenholme... -Sonata alla Handel 
Tschaikowski a ..Andante Cantahile 
Be er Rococo 
DMS cate oid 0504. 066 oogiersneiae Chant de Bonheur 
POPE AIEU a v'tn! 5 4:5)0.0.) tite eleva 6 wiarwie- ware Grand Choeur 
FREDERICK C. MAYER 
West Point—N. Y. 
LOMIMCHB 6.6 06:02:60.0 ‘Marche Sonata Pontificale 
Lemmens.......... Adoration Sonata Pascale 
OS eer nr errr eee Seixes 
TPAGITIONGL ...0 cc cccscces Royal Spanish March 
RMIT re. 6.54, 4: 3-4 Wisse aseo.esiele-cieie Angelus du soir 
RVR NME MME ono 5) 0) 3. 419 Wis eis ela oreieree Intro. Rienzi 
ona a 6c0 006 9.6 Warn Bathe esesasi icc g ececere'd Carillon 
POO <6. 0.6:5:0'05:5:4/8 National Anthems of Allies 


CARL F. MUELLER 
Grand Ave Congregational—Milwaukee 


erro Grand Choeur Dialogue 
PPMNNG 95k. 00-6 4:0:514,478:6 Lied des Chrysanthemes 
Co) Are ree ore rn Son. 1 Dm 
po Eerie te Orinerie Le Petit Berger 
bd. re re ere Toccata (Son. 5) 


HENRY WARD PEARSON 
Illinois Woman’s College 


OMIM ss 9'vic-0: 4/0 0-0 050) 0'6 scree Gloria in Excelsis 
MINI. a:0 01s. 0 6-056-6 ¢ exec easeveiee Air A’La Bourree 
i AS cre ee er Am Meer 
REE o: 660. 08:60:65.0: 010.60 6-0-0 Son. No. 3:2 Mvts. 
CI ia. is. 610. 804i 6-400 Lohengrin Vorspeil 
UIs 64.4.6: 6 4.6 .6.016:5.0.09 0 age weeks Le Cigne 
WW MRMNEEES 4, 64: 4:,0.0°4) 8 -054s¢1).6 ca sbcie soleus Andante (Son. 4) 
IIS DUMEY 6:6 010.0108 Prelude La Damoiselle Elue 
_ CTAWEOTG.. cee e eee c ee eeeeeeereees Toccata F 


Cc. W. PERKINS 
Town Hall, Birmingham, England 


SAA rr re eee Allegro F 
NSF. 0ai6. 6/40 05.06.0506. 056 88a Cee eRe eee 
MITER ais sods a'd 21518) c10s8 14104 0ere 0 84 4.0 R 4 0a eae 
EER rer err eee rrr re Fugue Dm 
Oo eee eres rr Fourth Sonata 
veil Ghas lea ie: 6 416%siaale teeta claica Elegiac Melody 


reig.. 

Nicolai....Overture Merry Wives of Windsor 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 

7 John’s Lutheran—Reading 


Me 65.60.06 36:04 6 ee ese woe" Sonata Cromatique 
a. b.6 ewe e606 eee ere rere At Evening 

piaaheate 4:4.0.0:0000:0.0.0:6 00a SORTING 1 SICILY 
Bach - errr .. Toccata and gue Dm 
BTONC es 6 occ ccc nvcscevevcene Piece Heroique 
TON. wa wwleies ease PPew Wet Raw oe es Echo 
MIR. ae wre een aw 46 qite eeNis eidainces eae Humoresque 
WOM vsewsecseen ses -First Concert Study 


ERNEST PRANG STAMM 
First Christian Church 
i SOO er eee ee Or In India 
Rideout..... -Green Boughs 
Dubois.... ..In Paradisum 
Dubois.... : -Fiat Lux 





WOR. 2 0.00.6 ...-Echo 
Johnston ..... utumn 
BUOY 60600066606 60608600 se Heese arsoee 
Massenet . eee Viedlewaw oe Maamed wee 6a legie 
FERMGGE cece cns eiaserareiasetassie’ Hallelujah Geeta 

FRANKLIN STEAD 

Bradley Conservatory 
TRIGIGs 6 <0:0066: ee eiewee 668 Chromatic Fantasie 
reenter esatensseoees aero ieee Aria D 
Martini...... Be Gavotte (12 Son.) 
Mendel Whitney Sr ee ee Largo 
po ear ae tieiesicts me -Em Sonata 
Shelley..... CeCRebeC ee ce eas ..Goncert Etude 
StebbinB....csccsccccsccccece -The Swan 


les cacecce foccvcssce iin Symphonie 
StOuPhtON. ..ccccccccsocecccssscdld Pairyiand 
WIGSR . ccccccccccceee -Toccata (Son. 5) 
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BIGGS’ BROOKLYN RECITAL 


ICHARD KEYS BIGGS, who spent the 
R summer among the French—whose 
Country he learned to love through his 
period of War service—gave his annual Re- 
cital in his church The Cathedral Chapel, 
Queen of All Saints, Brooklyn, N. Y., early in 
December, with the assistance of his boy- 
choir. r 


NS <5 cca Gnsee pees ess se reeeenee Hosannah 
ON RR ree rrr co Chant Pastoral 
PR eT eee er Pere er oy rt - Ariel 
PION 6.6.6 s00 cease sas deh Son eae Sonata 5 
MEE 6 kG ss obese ¥oeSb eeu se pees “Ave Maria” 
EM EMNIR icon o's Wo oo Swik. 6 oer “Panis Angelicus” 
URAL. 6 oS dws 6048 b:5 655 “Tollite Hostias” 
oN Rec er error In Summer 
SU UUNERURENIAID S55 1.0 9 u's ¢ Swe Bso ww Improvisation 
RORDIR Gu scanc cian kase See ta ss sennn ed Fiat Lux 


His instrument is one that, however rich it 
may be in tonal values of certain kinds, is 
nevertheless of the old style upon which 
many of the most modern organ effects are 
impossible, especially as regards. technic. 
But his unerring sense of tone color and his 
taste for pleasing qualities make the instru- 
ment sound truly beautiful. In the Bonnet 
Ariel he used a facile technic that was de- 
lightful, making a genuine artist’s impres- 
sion with his work. 

Mr. Biggs avoided monotony in Mendel- 
ssohn’s Fifth and least interesting Sonata by 
using his tone colors somewhat by fam- 
ily groups, attaining contrast and _ variety 
throughout; in the Allegro he kept his tempo 
well restrained with good effect. At no time 
during the recital did he manifest any hur- 
ried tempos, keeping them smooth, clear and 
well ordered. 

The three choir numbers showed consider- 
able steadying of choir work, with more se- 
curity and better balance of parts; though 
the male alto is neither interesting nor beau- 
tiful and the Catholic church loses much by 
its retention. 


The Stebbins number was interestingly in-, 


terpreted. Saint-Saens’ Improvisation was 
quite tedius for recital use on account of its 
length and the lack of worth, which things 
no recitalist could atone for. Mr. Biggs is 
always artistic, and while in other recitals 
he may have run into interpretations which 
would have been too original to be in accord 
with some schools of organ playing, in this 
instance he maintained an even tenor 
throughout and played an average program 
with considerable more than the average 
artistry and poise, and not a point in evi- 
dence anywhere with which any intelligent 
musician could take exception. 

As an exponent of the organ Mr. Biggs is 
an artist whose work is good and whose men- 
tality and atmosphere are always sound. 


Reviews 

ENRICO BOSSI 

Alla Marcia 
MARCH movement by the famous Italian 
A composer; the first three notes are used 
somewhat as a motive especially in the 
development sections where the music is by 
no means so simple or harmonic as it is in 
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the opening measures as shown in the illus- 
tration. Alla Marcia is not easy to play, 
though mature players will not find it dif- 
ficult; the march movement is steadily main- 
tained throughout. The middle section is a 
melody over an off-beat chord given staccato; 
the recapitulation is very brief. 


For church use Alla Marcia would make 
a stirring and appropriate prelude, and it 
would also serve as a postlude, though it 
would be manifestly out of place as an offer- 
tory; it could be begun quite softly and 
ended softly, the composer recommending the 
former but not the latter. It is hardly indi- 
vidual enough for a recital piece. 

Photoplayers could use it for a multitude 
of scenes; marches, assemblies, and larger 
scenes where a multitude of people are pres- 
ent. It would lend itself naturally to heavy 
dramatic scenes, because of its more involved 
character beyond the first page. (Fischer). 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
Song Without Words 

QUIET melody that begins with the con- 
A ventional syncopated chord accompani- 

ment, with the distinction that the 
chords are of the suspension variety in many 
cases. But this conventional material ap- 
pears only in the first complete statement of 
the melody, after which it is given with more 
original setting; in the recapitulation the 
melody appears in the right hand with a sec- 
ond melody added (which might well be 
thumbed on an under manual) while the 
chord accompaniment is given the left hand. 
The melody is a pleasing one and would have 








had greater effect had its composer given it 
more consideration in the company he gave 
it to keep. But the piece as it stands is easy 
to play, and is genuinely melodious and in- 
teresting. 

For the church it would serve in any posi- 
tion in the service, while on a recital program 
it would have to be very carefully placed, for 
it might not have its full effect otherwise. 

The photoplayer will use it for neutral 
scenes where people are present; perhaps 
there is an element of the lover in it, but 
there is hardly a trace of sadness, so that its 
impression is cheerful. (Ditson). 


ORGAN MUSIC MONTHLY 
Boston Music Company 
HE September issue of this well printed 
cs and conveniently sized publication de- 
voted to the publication of organ music 
contains a serious Choralprelude on St. Flav- 
ian by Seth Bingham, in the fashion of 
Bach’s choralpreludes; an Idillio by M. M. 
Cottone, formerly organist of the Capitol 
Theater, New York; Mozart’s C major Min- 
uet transcribed by Edwin Grasse; and an Im- 
provisation in the style of a postlude, by 
Gustave Ferrari. 

The October number contains Stanley T. 
Reiff’s Day Dreams, a pleasing number of 
4 pages; Couperin’s Soeur Monique, tran- 
scribed by Lynnwood Farnam, who frequently 
used it with good effect on his own recital 
programs; and a Festival March by Edwin 
Grasse. 

The November issue, the best thus far, con- 
tains Grasse’s Nocturne in E; Orlando Mans- 
field’s Canto Calmato; and, best of all, Seth 
Bingham’s Roulade, a composition that is by 
no means easy to play, but which David McK. 
Williams achieved great success with on his 
recital programs of last year. If the Monthly 
could continue producing such works as this, 
it would be a large factor in the success of 
the composer in larger forms for the organ. 
Edward Shippen Barnes is the Editor. 
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MUSIC RUDIMENTS 
Leo Smith 

HANDBOOK of a hundred pages in con- 
A venient pocket form dealing with the 

elements of music from the bottom up. 
It is clearly written, concise, exact, and 
altogether a good primer for the beginner. It 
will save the teacher’s time and give the 
student the reliable foundation of fact upon 
which his music development must rest. 
(Boston Music Co.). 


Points and Viewpoints 
IN REPLY 
Ernest M. Skinner 


AVING read Dr. Audsley’s unhesitating 
timbre creating, harmonic corroborating, 
scientifically apportioned remarks on my 

ing, scientifically apportioned remarks on my 
poor efforts, I rise to say that however de- 
cadent my organ specifications may be, I at 
least spell corroborating* in the tradifional 
manner although I am not so chummy with 
the term as is the E 

Once upon a time before ever the organs 
had keyboards, the organist smote key-levers 
with his fists. The levers were few in num- 
ber and there were no stops, each key 
sounded always the same pipes and a variety 
of tone was non-existent. 

Desire for an increase in power was met 
by the addition of harmonics of the funda- 
mental tone of the key; the Octave, Tierce, 
Twelfth, Fifteenth, etc., so the organ was, at 
that time, nothing but a big mixture, with no 
possibility of playing it in chords. 

One day an organ builder invehted a way 
to shut off, or “stop”, a rank of pipes and 
stop action came into being. 

The organ architects of the time all called 
it decadent and tried to cry the scheme down, 
but then, as now, the builder knew whereof 
he wrought and the idea lived. 

Bye and bye new voices crept in, and as 
they gained in beauty of tone and importance 
the mutation ranks became less esteemed; de- 
velopment of musical taste continued the pro- 
cess until now the Mixture is simply a color 
of more importance than a few stops and less 
than many; a matter of choice and taste. 

About that St. Paul matter; everybody 
knows that any organ builder knows a thing 
or two, but how in the name of the seven 
Sutherland sisters are they ever to know how 
to pick an organ architect. 

There are men competent to advise as to a 
builder, but again, how do you know who 
they are. None appeared having the tech- 
nique to unhesitatingly recommend them- 
selves, which the good Dr. does so uncorrobor- 
atedly. 

So, St. Paul adopted a fool-proof plan and 
got a consensus of opinion, nation wide, 
which was published in the daily papers, and 
the good Doctor’s kick is a Solo on an empty 
stage uncorroborated though unhesitating. 

The Dr. announces a text: “Has tone im- 
prqved”, but he does not discuss tone, he 
compares the Ulm and St. George’s Hall Or- 
gans with one not yet built, which should be 
difficult, even absurd, not to say gratuitous 
and labored. How silly the idea that the 
quality of an organ is determined by a ste- 
nographer. But never mind, the Dr. “spins 
out the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument”, which is very like 
the Dr. In the meantime the builder has a 
man’s job in St. Paul. He is not only the 
organ architect but had to design the organ 
chamber and select the location for it. But 
he had the luck to find himself among friends 
who are leaving him .no excuse for failure 
and in spite of Dr. Audsley’s dismal “Alas for 
Art” the organ is going to be a fine repre- 


*This mis-spelling was the printer’s error 
and we share with him the blame; Dr. Auds- 
ley’s copy, upon investigation, shows the 
word to have been clearly spelled correctly. 
His copy is still on file for inspection in our 
— for any Doubting Thomases.—The EFdi- 
ors. 


sentative American instrument, with an 
American tone and American Orchestral Color 
and American Action, and it will fit the taste 
of Cultivated American Ears and so I know 
that nothing will remain to make it a shin- 
ing mark for the unhesitating, timbre creat- 
ing, harmonic corroborating, scientifically ap- 
portioned disapproval of my old friend Dr. 
Audsley. 


WEST POINT PEDAL ORGAN 
Frederick C. Mayer 


In your September issue appeared a very 
interesting article on The Decadence of the 
Pedal Organ, by George Ashdown Audsley. 
The first specification quoted, as may be 
surmised, is purely theoretical. The second 
deals with an organ actually built, as this 
appeared previously so recently in your col- 
umns, I feel little doubt but that it was rec- 
ognized as of, the West Point Cadet Chapel 
organ. I desire to call attention to the fact 
that this organ is far from being the com- 
plete instrument that we hope for. “Further 
extensions will be made as rapidly as pos- 
sible, through gifts, subscriptions, offerings 
at the recitals, etc.’”, as was stated in the 
June issue. 

Since the merits and faults of this organ 
must change with the addition of every new 
register, any judgment thereof can be but 
temporary. When the Pedal is completed, it 
will contain triple the number of ranks, and 
double the number of voices now quoted by 
Dr. Audsley. Would it not be unfair to pass 
judgment upon an_ uncompleted building 
(such as the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N. Y.) or upon the skill of its architects, by 
assuming the building to be complete at any 
of the various stages of its incompleteness? 

As an old and ever constant admirer of Dr. 
Audsley, I again heartily concur in the prin- 
ciple he advocates. But the availability of 
sufficient funds and space for an ideal, inde- 
pendent, Pedal Organ seems too Utopian for 
the present day. For this very reason, how- 
ever, we undoubtedly need good sermons 
whenever the correct principles of Art are 
threatened or violated. 

The specification of the West Point Pedal 
organ, as it will be when completed. is sup- 
plied herewith, that, from continued thought 
on the subject of the Pedal Organ, good may 
result. The general aim in the Pedal Organ, 
as in other departments of this instrument, 
has been the maintenance of such a degree 
of balance between the old ideal of having 
every stop independent, and the modern ten- 
dency of generously borrowing stops, as will 
actually produce the greatest artistic effi- 
ciency under the limitations present. 

In addition to the strictly Pedal stops, the 
number of Ranks and Voices also include all 
those whose pipes of lowest pitch are payable 
only through the pedals. 


PEDAL: W 5-12.R 18.V 12. B 25. S 87.P 605. 
(Quoted: my. .&.yV 6. B 13. §$ 19. ) 
1-64 Gravissima mf w 90 * 

2-42% Grave Quint mf w #1,15 

3-32 Double Open Diapason mff w 85 

4- Contra Bourdon mf w #1 

5-21% Double Quint mf w #1,15 

6-16 Diapason 1 ff w 44 

7- Diapason 2 mff w #3 


8- Diapason 3 f wm #-g 

9- Contra Bass mf wm #-L 
10- Bourdon mf w #1 

11- Dulciana mp m 32 

12- Contra Viola mp m #-0 
13- Gemshorn mp wm #-c 


14- Dulce Bourdon p w #-s 
15-10% Quint mf w 32 
16- 8 Octave ff w #6 


17- Cello f m 32 

18- Cello Vibrato 3 rks. fm #-0 
19- Bourdon mf w #1 

20- Flute mf m 32 ¢ 

21- Dulce Bourdon p w #-s 

22- 4 Super Octave mf m 32 + 

23- Bourdon mf w #1 

24-IV Mixture 1 f m 128**} 

25-IV Mixture 2 f m 128***; 

26-32 Contra Bombard ff r 85 
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27- Contra Dulzian mp r 85 77 
28-16 Tuba fff r #-g ttt 

29- Bombard ff r #26 7 

30- Euphonium fr #-s 

31- Fagotto mfr #-0 

32- Dulzian mp r #27 ff 

33- Baritone (Vox H.) pr #-c 
34- 8 Tuba fff r #-g ti? 

35- Dulzian mp m #27 j7 

36- 4 Tuba fff r #-g tit 

37- Chimes mp m #-8 fit 


*#1-7 resultant. 
** 10-12-19-22 
*** = =14-17-26-29 
it Enclosed with : 7i7 Enclosed with C 


“WHICH MASTERS?” 
John Hammond 

N THE warmth of debate much is often said 

I that is erroneous. Hence the author of 

the opening August article waxes so elo- 
quent in his support of the church, that his 
treatment of the theater is manifestly insuffi- 
cient and unfair. Which Master is the ex- 
pression of a passionate personal conviction 
as is evidenced by its last paragraph. 

The article is superfluous: such defenses 
and the attacks and reprisals of which they 
form a part are futile. The fact is, that from 
a dispassionate angle the two masters are 
entirely dissimilar—technically, ssthetically, 
and ethically. Each commands a lifetime of 
study in opposite directions. Any attempt on 
the part of one to criticize the other is almost 
certain to result in misunderstanding. 

The church is the church; it has its tradi- 
tions and fulfils a mission—and the same may 
be truly said of the theater. Both seek to 
better humanity; exceptions exist—churches 
so theatrical that religion is made a mockery: 
theaters so vile that they menace the moral 
health of the community 

The appeal of the ceavoh is purely spirit- 
ual and intellectual: that of the theater a 
mixture of intellectual, sensuous, and physi- 
cal—spiritual only when the exigencies of the 
drama demand it. Each, therefor, calls for 
music of essentially opposite character. 
Church music must be free from any taint of 
the sensuous in order to possess a purely 
spiritual appeal: theater music must be pre- 
ponderantly sensuous. The one is restrictive: 
the other ranges far—and in this statement 
lies the reason for the musician’s choice. 

To the lover of the dramatic, of sheer 
sensuous beauty, the profession of church or- 
ganist fails to give satisfaction. 

The purist, on the other hand, the wor- 
shipper of rugged simplicity, of the intellec- 
tual and the scholastic, will find the theater 
repulsive. 

To a true artist the question of salaries, 
while important, must always be secondary: 
and that man who deliberately elects to serve 
the master for whose service he is tempera- 
mentally unfit, is selling his birthright and 
cheating his master. An excellent church 
organist is almost invariably a poor theatri- 
cal musician, and vice-versa. 

I have been discussing the two fields dis- 
passionately. In closing let me crave the 
indulgence of my readers to the extent of a 
purely personal conviction: 

There is but one Master—God; and he who 
gives his fellow men an hour’s clean enjoy- 
ment, shall he be serving God any less in 
the theater than in the church? 


News and Notes 
GUILD NEWS 
Oscar Franklin Comstock 

T THE regular meeting of the Council 
which took place Dec. 6th, the follow- 
ing were present: Dr. Baier, Messrs. 
Martin, Federlein, Barnes, Comstock, Mac- 
rum, Doersam, Andrews, Carl, Wright, Dem- 

arest, Day, Brewer. 
The resignation from the Council of Mr. 
S. Wesley Sears was read and accepted with 

regret. 


The Propagana Committee reported prog- 
ress with its work, which is the preparation 
of a letter for wide circulation, having for 
its purpose the amelioration of the condition 
of organists at large. As this is an under- 
taking fraught with much possible good if 
tactfully launched, and with much harm if 
not perfectly thought out and well worded, 
the greatest care is being taken in order to 
accomplish as much good as possible for the 
fraternity. Mr. Barnes was added to the 
Committee. 

For some time the Legislative Committee 
has worked arduously perparing the Con- 
stitution and By-laws for final submission 
to the Guild. A few minor changes have been 
made, rendering necessary a formal vote at a 
General Meeting. This will take place at the 
Anfhual Luncheon on New Year’s Day. After 
that the printing and distribution will be 
speeded as much as possible. 

The Washington Chapter, which for a time 
slumbered, is about to  be_ resurrected, 
through the activity of Mr. H. J. Demarest. 

The Warden reported a happy visit to the 
New England Chapter where they received 
him with cordiality and warm hospitality. It 
was announced with pleasure that the Clem- 
son Gold Prize is to be perpetuated by the 
Guild and retain the name of its founder. 

The Warden paid:a successful visit to the 
Pennsylvania Chapter on the seventh of De- 
cember. 

The Election of officers in the following 
Chapters was ratified: Southern Ohio, Sidney 
C. Durst, Dean; Virginia, F. Flaxington 
Harker, Dean; Minnesota, R. Buchanan Mor- 
ton, Dean. 

The following Colleagues were elected: 
Headquarters: Miss Georgetta M. Hollis. 
New England Chapter: Miss Helen W. Hunt, 
Gardner F. Packard, Ernest Albert Hoffman. 

The Indiana Chapter has commenced a 
series of organ recitals under the energetic 
leadership of Mr. Van Denman Thompson, 
Dean; the first one by Mr. Thompson con- 
taining the very modern list of composers of 
Vierne, Urteaga, Jacob, Parker, Jepson, 
Barnes, and Gaul. These recitals are to 
occur monthly and in April the Chapter is to 
hold a joint Convention with the Indiana Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association. 

The Buffalo Chapter presented Clarence 
Dickinson in an illustrated lecture on the 
development of the organ as an instrument, 
December 2, after which Dr. Dickinson 
played the following program: 
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_The New England Chapter presented a re- 
cital by Emory L. Gallup, of Chicago, Decem- 
ber 2, in South Congregational Church; Bos- 
ton. Mr. Gallup is one of the most prominent 
of the younger organists of Chicago, and he 
presented the following program, of which 
he was perfect master: 
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The Southern Ohio een has been active 
in all the usual ways, but one of its unique 
activities concerns the new School organ. 
The new organ of the East High School was 
formally dedicated on Dec. 2nd before an 
audience of over sixteen hundred, consisting 
of a large number of invited guests, and the 
teachers and pupils of the School. After ad- 
dresses by the donor, Mr. Richard K. LeBlond, 
the Superintendent of the Public Schools, Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, and the President of the 
School Board, Dr. John M. Withrow, Dean 
Sidney C.-Durst of the Chapter played the 
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following short program: Finlandia, Sibelius; 
From the Cradle Side, Hugo Goodwin; Eve- 
ning Chimes, Wheeldon; Scherzo from Sec- 
ond Suite, James H. Rogers; Harp Nocturne, 
Yon; Blanik, Smetana. The organ was built 
by the Skinner Co., of Boston, and is a four 
manual of some sixty registers contained in 
four swell chambers, thus being entirely ex- 
pressive even to the pedals. The specifica- 
tions are the work of Mr. Durst. With the 
elaborate case and chambers, it represents 
an outlay of $34,000. The next recital will be 
by Joseph Bonnett on Jan. 23rd. 


N.A.O. NEWS 
Willard Irving Nevins 

HE Executive Committee met Dec. 13th 
for their regular meeting, and the fol- 
lowing members were present: Chair- 
man Reginald McAll; Mrs, Kate E. Fox; 
Mrs. Bruce Keator; Miss Jane Whittemore; 
John Doane; Lynnwood Farnam; Herman 
Keese; Frank Stewart Adams; A. Campbell 
Weston; Edward Macrum; Herbert Sam- 
mond; Walter N. Waters; William C. Carl; 

Willard I. Nevins, and G. Warren Andrews. 

Mr. Farnam and Mr. McAll reported for the 
Committee on the Promotion of the Inter- 
ests of Organists, which had held a meeting 
earlier in the morning. This Committee is at 
present preparing a memorandum which will 
be mailed to each member of the N.A.O. and 
which will, be for their use in carrying out a 
definite plan of action as suggested by the 
Committe. It is hoped *to have this matter 
ready in January. At the same time a simi- 
lar memorandum from the Committee on Ref- 
erence will be available. This will have to 
do with matters concerning the physical con- 
struction of the organ and invites sugges- 
tions and recommendations. 

The next important business was the selec- 
tion of a date for the 1921 Convention. It was 
finally decided that the last week of July was 
the most suitable. President Fry suggested 
the following names for the Committee. on 
Recitals and Papers: Chairman, R. L. McAll; 
E. K. Macrum; Clifford Demarest; H. Reis- 
berg; W. N. Waters; Alexander Russell; 
Rollo Maitland; A. R. Norton, and Henry 
Fry. This committee was approved by unan- 
imous vote. 

President Fry in a letter stated that he 
hoped to be able to arrange as a special fea- 
ture for the Convention a Moving-Picture 
Demonstration of Action Workings, etc. 
Other plans for the Convention were dis- 
cussed and will be announced later. 

Beginning next month the Headquarters of 
the Executive Committee will be at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, 20th St. and 
Sixth Ave. This is made possible through the 
kind invitation of Lynnwood Farnam in co- 
operation with Dr. Motet, Rector of the 
church. The committee extended a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Schleider and the Church of 
St. Nicholas for the hospitality which they 
have enjoyed there for the last two years. 

The New Jersey Local Council, No. 1, held 
an enthusiastic meeting on the evening of 
Dec. 6th at the home of the President, Mr. J. 
S. Farrar in Seabright. Twenty-five members 
came by automobiles from Red Bank, Shrews- 
bury, Long Branch Belmar, and Asbury Park, 
and were warmly welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Farrar. The program committee, Miss Sara 
Armstrong, Chairman, announced that the 
January meeting would be held in Red Bank 
at the home of Mrs. Smock, when the sub- 
ject of Children’s Choirs would be discussed. 
Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, of Flem- 
ington, will be the speaker of the evening. 
Among other attractions of the winter’s pro- 
gram will be an organ recital by Mr. Far- 
rar on the fine instrument in St. George’s 
Church at Seabright. It was voted to have 
the combined choirs represented in the coun- 
cil prepare for a public performance in the 
late Spring of some oratorio to be chosen by 
the president and the program committee. 
The organists present pledged themselves to 
support this movement. After the business 
meeting a delightful social hour was enjoyed. 


Refreshments were served by the hostess, 
Mrs. Farrar, who was unanimously voted an 
honorary member of the council. 

A meeting of the Union-Essex Council was 
held Nov. 29th in Westminster Church, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. After a brief business meeting, 
and cordial words of welcome from the pas- 
tor of the church, Rev. Louis B. Crane, the 
topic of the evening, Church Music From the 
Standpoint of the Clergy, the Music Commit- 
tee and the Organist, was announced with 
some interesting remarks by the president, 
Mr. Bauman Lowe. The speakers on the sub- 
ject were: Rev. John Keller, Secrctary of the 
Diocese of Newark; Dr. Ellison Hillyer, 
Chairman of the Music Committee of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, of Brooklyn; and Thomas Nilson, 
organist of Westminster Church of Elizabeth. 
All of the addresses contained many valuable 
suggestions and were well presented. An in- 
formal recital was given on the fine West- 
minster Organ. 

The first Dinner of the season was held No- 
vember 29th and its success augers well for 
whatever the Public Meetings Committee, 
with John Doane as Chairman, may plan for 
the remainder of the season. 

There were sixty-five who sat down to a 
fine chicken dinner, cooked and served in the 
good old Southern Style, and surrounded by 
the rustic decorations of this Tea Room, 


’ everyone enjoyed it to the limit. 


President Fry, who came on from Philadel- 
phia to preside, spoke of the plans of the 
1921 Convention, and also of the great success 
of the new Council in Kentucky. He be- 
lieves that now is the time when we must go 
out for a larger and more extenstve working 
field. In presenting the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Dr. H. P. Silver, he suggested the re- 
verse of the customary procedure, in that 
there would be no collection taken, but that 
we would receive a Silver offering. 

Dr. Silver spoke of*the work they had ac- 
complished along other lines at the Church 
of the Incarnation, and gave us as a plan 
for the coming year this following: He pro- 
poses to show the power of Art on human his- 
tory. This will be accomplished by a series of 
meetings open to all in which every phase of 
Art will be presented by it’s particular mas- 
ters. Literature has been one of the big con- 
tributors to the Human Life and this will be 
fully exploited. Then comes the Power of 
the Canvas in the great paintings which have 
been handed down to us. And, probably the 
greatest influence of all, that of Music. It 
is his hope to present Music from the very 
beginning, in it’s most primitive state and 
then follow on up to the present time. For 
this he ask’s the coéperation of every organ- 
ist. And further than that he believes that 
we should make it our duty to bring the 
very best of all music to the hearing of those 
who are unable to attend opera and the sym- 
phonic concerts. Music, Dr. Silver thinks, has 
the greatest influence of any other art on a 
man’s soul. In connection with this he spoke 
of our City, which is fast losing all ‘touch of 
nature even in our parks, and said that mu- 
sic must come to supply this loss in our life. 
He urged that Music Associations should feel 
it their duty to send out Musical Missionaries 
as the churches send out their workers and 
he hoped that the N.A.O. might be a leader in 
this movement. 


AMERICAN ORGAN PLAYERS’ CLUB 
HE prelude to the Thirtieth Anniversary 
Tt celebration began with a recital in Phil- 
adelphia by Hugo Goodwin, on May 25th. 
Then continued in New York, at the N.A.O. 
convention, when two recitals of original 
compositions by members of the Club were 

played as part of the Convention Program. 
The Celebration was continued in Philadel- 
phia on Nov. 9th with a program of organ 
music, preceded by choral evensong by the 
choir of St. Clements Church, Henry S. Fry 
organist. At this concert Philadelphians 
heard the premier of Mr. Barnes’ symphony 


‘for the organ, a most modern and pretentious 


work. 
The second recital, on Nov. 18th, was 
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played on the large organ in the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Germantown, Stanley Ad- 
dicks, organist. The auditorium was well 
filled when Charles M. Courboin began the 
program by playing Yon’s Chromatic Sonata, 
with the dash and abandon characteristic of 
the noted Belgian. This was followed by an 
improvisation on a theme furnished by Dr. 











Ward. Mr. Courboin showed his command by 
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adding several other themes to the given one, 
taken from compositions by Fry, Reiff, Mait- 
land and others, which feat afforded much 
amusement to the parties mentioned who 
were totally unaware of what was coming. 
Of course, much or all of this was lost on 
the audience, who were unable to appreciate 
the joke, or compliment, whch was it? 

The third recital of this series, at the First 
Baptist Church, Frederick Maxson, organist, 
filled the edifice on Nov. 27th. This attractive 
and versatile program commenced with a 
novelty in the shape of an organ duet, splen- 
didly played by Mr. Maxson and his son Ray- 
mond. A baritone solo composed for the 25th 
Anniversary of the Club, and sung at that 


time in memory of deceased members, was 
repeated at this recital in memory of the 
composer, who entered the “great beyond” 


on October 23d. Two cello solos by the be- 
loved founder of the Club, David D. Wood, 
were admirably played by Bertrand A. Aus- 
tin, a member of the Philadelphia orchestra. 
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Two choirs united in a spirited rendition of 
Maxson’s Canticle, a churchly composition 
worthy of frequent hearing. 

The fourth and final concert of this series 
was held Dec. 2d in the beautiful Walnut 
street Presbyterian Church. Yon’s Concerto 
Gregoriano received its first hearing in Phil- 
adelphia, in the piano-organ arrangement. 
It was most beautifully and temperamentally 
played by Harry A. Sykes at the organ and 
Uselma Clarke Smith at the piano. Conditions 
here were ideal for perfect unanimity be- 
tween the artists. The piano was advan- 
tageously placed, and the organ, brilliant and 
powerful. when called for, did not submerge 
the piano. What is more lovely in organ lit- 
erature than the quiet reflection of the 
Adagio from this work? 

The improvisation by Mr. Schlieder was a 
severe test of the proficiency to which he has 
brought himself, and also the correctness of 
his theories on this important subject. 
Played at sight, with no opportunity to 
familiarize himself with the organ, a chro- 
matic theme furnished at the moment by Dr. 
Ward, were indeed enough to stump anyone, 
but not so with Mr. Schlieder, who astounded 
his hearers with the results obtained. 

All compositions played in this series were 
composed by members of the Club. most of 
whom played their cwn works. 

Is there a city in this country, or in the 
world, that could duplicate this team work? 

As program music, the works were quite 
the equal, and in some instances the superior, 
of most programs played by many concert 
organists of reputation. And when it is 
stated that the series could have been pro- 
longed to double its length, without further 
repetition of players or pieces, it must be 
evident that the Club has deserved its repu- 
tation for being in the forefront both in play- 
ing and creative ability. 

To achieve such splendid results has been 
the constant aim of the Club’s officers from 
its inception, and it is a soyrce of satisfac- 
— to experience the attainment of this 
aim. 


VARIOUS NOTES 

AN ERROR: Musica Sacro Hispana should 
be addressed in care of Don Ignacio Torres, 
Pbro. Sarria, Provincia Barcelona, Spain; in- 
stead of the inccorect address given in our 
former note. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON gave a recital of 
American, Dutch, English, and French com- 
positions at the celebration in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, commemorating the Tercentenary 
of the Landing of the Pilgrims. 

EDWARD HILLMUTH, a pupil of Richard 
Keys Biggs, gave a recital in St. Luke’s 
Church, Brooklyn, using Bach’s G minor Pre- 
lude and Fugue Mendelssohn’s Fifth Sonata, 
Lemmens’ Marche Triumphale, and other 
numbers. Mr. Hillmuth is but 14 years of 
age and his teacher considers him somewhat 
of a prodigy. 

PIETRO A. YON gave the 10th recital of 
his present series of 110, in St. Paul’s Metho- 
dist Church, Houston, Texas, where he scored 
a great success. The Houston Chronicle 
says: “His pedaling is a marvel of dexterity 
and accuracy. . .. Mr. Yon approaches the 
sensational in his deft manipulation of the 
mechanism of the instrument.” As an encore 
he gave an imitation of an accordian so suc- 
cessfully as to bring forth considerable mer- 
riment. 

CHINOISERIE is the suggested title of a 
new composition by Firmin Swinnen, formerly 
of Antwerp Cathedral, but now of the Rivoli 
Theater, New York, which has been accepted 
by J. Fischer & Bro. for immediate publica- 
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From Caixoraase” by Firmin swinnen 
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tion. The composition sprang into being as 
an improvisation during the week when Mr. 
Swinnen was playing “Crooked Streets”, an 
Oriental picture; it was gradually developed 
during the whole week and finally written 
for publication. It will be remembered as the 
composition to which reference has already 
been made in these columns. 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH—TROY, N. Y. 
Hook & Hastings Organ 


PEDAL CHOIR 
16’ Open Diapason 8’ English Open 
Dulciana Diapason 
Bourdon Muted Viole 
8’ Violoncello Melodia 
Quintadena 
8’ O a ann 4’ Flute d’Amour 
Gaeee Flute 2’ Concert Piccolo 
Wintn da Game 8 Orchestral Clar- 
Rohr Flute 
Dulciana COUPLERS 
4’ Octave 4 to Pedal 
Wald Flute 6 to Great 
2% Twelfth 3 to Swell 
ve accor 3 to Choir 
ixture 
’ PISTONS 
8 Trumpet 5 to Great 
SWELL 6 to Swell 


16’ Bourdon (divided) 4 to Choir 
8’ Open Diapason 
Salicional 
Viole d’Orchestre 
Voix Celeste 
Aeoline 
Stopped Diapason 
4’ Flute Traverso 
Violin 
III Dolce Cornet 
8’ Cornopean 
Oboe 
Vox Humana 


The entire organ is 
under expressive con- 
trol. 
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Thinking Through 


NE of the most fruitful causes of 
failure, alike in the big world of 


affairs and in the microcosmic 

world of individual life, is our 
inability or disinclination to think things 
through. We grumble if peanut vendors 
or perambulators impede our free prog- 
ress along the sidewalk, and we begrudge 
no reasonable expenditure of money to 
break out snow-blocked streets; for we 
are ever impatient to reach our physical 
destination with safety and despatch. 
But mentally we are content to plod 
through an accumulation of absurdly in- 
congruous debris—through superstition, 
bigotry, personal bias, inherited political 
and economical prejudice, false reason- 
ing—until we grow so weary that we 
give up trying to attain the goal and seek 
shelter within any doorway that prom- 
ises relief from our immediate discom- 
fiture. Having no fixed principle based 
on thinking a subject through, we sway 
at the mercy of any wind that a propa- 
gandist chooses to whistle up. 

History is largely built on the failure 
of the world to think things through. 
The serpent, away back in Eden’s gar- 
den, seems to have known how to do so 
pretty thoroughly. He knew what he 
wanted and why; and he got it. But 











when it came to the human family, 
neither Adam nor his spouse showed 
great perspicacity; and as a result we 
are all tainted from birth with the curse 
of original sin—or at any rate that’s the 
way the catechism accounts for its pres- 
ence in the world. A few years later 
(according to Biblical chronology ) Rome, 
proud mistress of the world, fell because 
she did not think things through ; and the 
barbarians from the north came in and 
set back the clock of civilization a thou- 
sand years. The French Revolution 
came about through the unwillingness of 
Louis and his minions to think things 
through; and it failed because the com- 
mon people of the street and workshop 
were not yet able to do so. Our own 
sunny Southland deliberately and wil- 
fully shut her eyes to certain self-evident 
truths when she staked her destiny upon 
slavery.“ She refused to think things 
through; and as a result she is saddled 
with a race problem that the wisdom of 
statesmen and educators will not be able 
to solve in many decades. 

All the ominous clouds that threaten 
the happiness of our present-day world 
have accumulated largely through the 
failure of the civilized world to think 
things through. The emperor of Ger- 
many, casting the horoscope of a uni- 
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verse revolving about his tiny imperial 
sun, disregarded several important plane- 
tary aspects; and today he is out of a 
. job and sawing wood for a living in a 
little Dutch village. And one of these 
days some of the Allies, I fear, may be 
sawing away at the same log, for they 
seem to have fallen heir to some of Wil- 
helm’s astrological will-o’-the-wisps. 

Our own President Wilson, whose 
master-mind, viewed down the vista of a 
half-century, will doubtless rank with 
the greatest minds this country has pro- 
duced, sits alone, a sick and discredited 
man, because he failed to think things 
through. Had he remained true to the 
high ideal of his fourteen points, had he 
nailed his flag to the mast, had he even 
gone down with his ship if necessary, he 
would have won a moral victory over the 
forces of reaction instead of suffering a 
humiliating defeat. But he is not alone. 
Clemenceau, Venizelos—where are they? 
Even Lloyd-George, not pausing to think 
through the problem of house-cleaning in 
Ireland, but rushing in impetuously and 
imperiously with uplifted broom, has dis- 
turbed a nest of “cooties” that are fast 
causing Johnnie Bull to lose what little 
temper he had left from the war. 

In New York City, as elsewhere, build- 
ing profiteering has been running amuck. 
There is a shortage of 125,000 apart- 
ments, and the health and morals of the 
city are endangered. Van Ness Har- 
wood, writing in a recent issue of The 
Nation, describes the operations of an 
unholy alliance of the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association and the Building 
Trades Council, which, incited to whole- 
sale pillage by the fertile imagination and 
skillful manipulation of a local attorney, 
has “not only robbed builders with 
thoroughness and precision, but mulcted 
the hard-working members of the unions 
out of vast sums.” But even these hard- 
headed business men have failed, appar- 
ently, to think their evil designs through 
to a finish; and “a large colony of emi- 
nently respectable citizens have seen fit 
suddenly to transfer their residences and 
themselves to Atlantic City and other 
points outside the state,” to avoid the 
humiliation of subpoenas issued by the 
Lockwood Committee, functioning under 
the leadership of Samuel Untermeyer 
and his corps of assistants. 

That we do not think things through 


sufficiently to avoid the worst of these 
Karmic results is usually our own fault, 
in part at least. Long before the out- 
break of the Civil War it should have 
been evident to a keen observer that 
cotton production under the wasteful 
methods of slave labor was profitable 
only so long as virgin soil in the river 
bottoms could: be found, and that already 
nearly all such available land had been 
utilized. But the statesmen of the south 
continued to use in 1860 a line of reason- 
ing that had seemed sane enough under 
conditions as they had existed in 1835, 
and it required a considerable jolt to 
knock off their self-adjusted blinders. 
And these New York building profiteers, 
who seemed to have in their “quotation 
cards” a perfect system—it required only 
a bit of carelessness in some detail of 
“raising” a $1,000,000 job to the exorbi- 
tant figure of $2,373,000 to give a keen- 
scented reporter just the clue he needed, 
and today sixty-five indictments have 
been returned against conspirators, with 
more to follow. 

The remedy for careless thinking is 
first of all to clear away the debris. We 
are expected in winter to keep our side- 
walks clear of snow, in order that pedes- 
trians may pass in comfort and safety. 
That’s all we need to do mentally—to 
get out our shovels and ice-picks and 
clear a path through to the principle that 
underlies whatever we are trying to think 
through. It is at this season of the year 
that the department of public works in 
a nameless region popularly supposed to 
be paved with good intentions is over- 
worked taking care of the heavy importa- 
tion of broken New Year’s resolutions. 
Most of our annual resolutions are fore- 
doomed to early shattering simply be- 
cause they have not been thought 
through. On the eve of St. Sylvester, as 
we watch the old year out and the new 
year in, how comforting it is to indulge 
in sentimental resolution-making! But 
“what a difference in the morning!” It 
is only when we have thought the matter 
through, counted the whole cost and 
found ourselves willing to pay its utmost 
farthing, that New Year’s—or any other 
—resolutions amount to anything more 
than mere scraps of paper. 

The cost may be some inherited preju- 
dice ; but if it is contrary to the most reli- 
able evidence presented by the year 1921, 
this pet prejudice must be dug out and 
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thrown into the street, to be carted away, 
like the snow from our sidewalk. We 
shall be sorry to part with it, and the dig- 
ging-out process may be a trifle painful; 
but while we are hugging it to ourselves 
the world will be rolling on without us 
and we shall have to pay the penalty for 
being left behind. 

The Roman church, in its day, refused 
to alter its teaching to conform to certain 
sensational evidence produced by an 
agnostic named Galileo. It had every- 
thing nicely worked out on the basis of 
a sun that revolved about a stationary 
earth; why should it change? And it 
didn’t—not until it had dropped so far 
into the rear that it had sacrificed its in- 
tellectual leadership. 

And we, in our enlightened day, are 
not wholly unlike these mediaeval Catho- 
lics. We, too, have pet creeds and view- 
points. Too ignorant or too lazy to think 
through a comprehensive gospel like that 
which Jesus preached, we build our the- 
ology solely upon its insurance against 
fire in an after-existence that we know 
next to nothing about.: Then one day 
along comes a disturbing factor in the 
person of a certain Mary Eddy, who 
“demonstrates” the power of the spirit to 
provide health and accident insurance in 
this life, as well. What do we do? Why, 
we do as the Roman church did; we 
have constructed our philosophy upon 
the comfortable old foundation—why 
change? We don’t; and we shall not 
until we are left, like them, far ~— 


A New Creation 


UT all this, though essential, is 
rather palliative than curative. It 
is more or less negative, like carry- 

ing a rabbit’s foot in one’s pocket to ward 
off the evil eye or rheumatism. Real 
thinking through is positive, constructive. 
It is the intelligent use of the imagina- 
tion, that power of image-building so 
wonderfully present in children, so woe- 
fully absent in most of us grown-ups. 
Creative imagination implies “construc- 
tion according to three laws—of the true, 
the beautiful and the good. These are 
the highest acts of which human genius 
is capable.” Thus writes the author of 
a text-book on psychology; and another 
writer is equally definite when he says, 
“Tf it were not for imagination, improve- 


ments in the arts and sciences, and there- 
fore in the general condition of peoples, 
would be due wholly to accident.” 

Thinking through, in this positive 
sense, is taking the material that memory 
furnishes, as a child takes his blocks, and 
fashioning therefrom new forms and 
combinations. We literally build thought 
structures; and exactly as a well-con- 
structed house will outlast a “Jerry-built” 
one, so the definitely outlined thought 
structure will be more permanent than 
one that is less definite. 

The world about us is thought in form. 
Creation is the spirit of God moving upon 
that which, in poetic language, stands for 
the formless—and in response the beau- 
tiful world about us blossoms into form 
and comeliness. This creation is never 
completed. Day by day each of us cre- 
ates—creates his own environment, his 
own physical and mental world, in re- 
sponse to the spirit of God within him- 
self breathing upon etheric substance and 
moulding it into forms, beautiful or ugly, 
harmonious or discordant. The form is 
exactly what its creator chooses; for it 
seems to be a law of subjective, imper- 
sonal mind—that silent constructive force 
that attends, unbidden, to the multi- 
tudinous duties connected with the up- 
keep of the physical body—that it must 
ever build. Therefore it builds into the 
pattern provided, and it builds just what- 
ever that pattern calls for. If it calls for 
success, happiness, beauty—then success, 
happiness, beauty are built in. If it calls 
for discouragement, misery, ugliness— 
then discouragement, failure, and unlove- 
liness are built in. ‘“Whatsoever things 
ye desire... . ye shall receive them;” 
them and nothing else, according to this 
law. 

All very pretty in the abstract, some- 
one says, but how does it work out in the 
concrete? What has it to do with my 
everyday experience? It has just so 
much to do with everyday experience as 
we choose to make it. But there is a 
technic of application, just as there is a 
finger and a pedal technic. 

Let us apply it to a church organist 
who has his service to prepare. Possibly 
his work and that of his choir have been 
uncertain, more or less a failure; how 
should he go to work to cultivate suc- 
cess? There is only one thing to do. 
Let him visualize as definitely as possible 
his highest ideal of a service as applied 
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to his own church, going through every 
detail, point by point, almost measure by 
measure. In imagination he must see 
himself seated at the organ, playing his 
best; he must hear his choir singing as 
he would have it sing; all in the presence 
of the congregation. It will require con- 
centration to hold at the outset a definite 
and continuous picture; but unless the 
pattern is definite the structure will cer- 
tainly be weak in the joints. This is all 
there is to it; it is nothing but a careful 
building process, continued patiently 
from day to day, as the workers con- 
struct a big block on yonder street corner. 
It is essential that the builder cultivate 
what Fenwicke Holmes calls “one-point- 
€dness,” for, as he says, “We must have 
a real idea or image and we must adhere 
to it.” Or, in the words of the New 
Testament James, “He that wavereth is 
like a wave of the sea, driven by the wind 
and tossed. Let not that man think he 
shall receive anything of the Lord.” 
The next step, beyond the concentra- 
tion necessary to get a successful service, 
would be to strive to become a channel 
through which the great spiritual mes- 
sage of music may be delivered to the 
congregation ; and this step is approached 


in exactly the same way—by picturing 
one’s self as a perfectly constructed chan- 
nel through which the message, whatever 
it may be, shall be delivered. We do not 
need to know what the message is; all we 
need is to attune ourselves to the vibra- 
tion of the higher plane and the message 
will take care of itself. 

This principle may be applied to life 
itself. There is no immediate danger 
that any one of us will approach within 
hailing distance of perfection, however 
much we concentrate. It will take more 
than one lifetime to perfect the technic 
of living. But, with all our failures, we 
shall get some results; and above all we 
shall soon have a consciousness of work- 
ing in harmony with a great and won- 
derful force, the force that makes for 
Goodness, Truth, and Beauty. =" 


* * * 


RIENDSHIPS are the most treasured gifts 
a man can possess. The Editor sincerely 
appreciates the many friendships evi- 
denced in the Christmas and New Year greet- 
ings addressed to him, and promises to do his 
very best to merit, in as great a degree as he 
can, the friendly greetings and good wishes 
extended to him—every one of which he re- 
ciprocates, in double measure, pressed down 
and running over. 


Compound Fiexibility and Expression in the Organ 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


S IN the case of most of the in- 

A ventions and improvements in 

connection with the modern 

Organ, England was the birthplace of the 

Swell: and this fact was duly recorded in 

the London Spectator of February 8, 
1712, in the following advertisement: 


“Whereas, Mr. Abraham Jordan, senior and 
junior, have, with their own hands, joynery ex- 
cepted, made and erected a very large organ in 
St. Magnus’ Church, at the foot of London 
Bridge, consisting of four sets of keys, one of 
which is adapted to the art of emitting sounds 
by swelling the notes, which never was in any 
organ before; this instrument will be publicly 
opened on Sunday next, the performance by 
Mr. John Robinson. The above-said Abraham 
Jordan gives notice to all masters and per- 
formers, that he will attend every day next 
week at the said church, to accommodate all 
those gentlemen who shall have a curiosity to 
hear it.” 


This swell, known as the “Nag’s Head 
Swell,” was a box simply ’fitted with a 


sliding shutter, which was made to open 
and shut at the organist’s pleasure. This 
primitive and inefficient form continued 
in use for seventy-seven years; when 
Samuel Green, of London, introduced the 
“Venetian Swell,” fitted with a series of 
pivoted shutters, after the fashion of a 
Venetian blind, still followed in the con- 
struction of all swell-boxes. 

Things have always moved slowly in 
the organ-building world; for at the time 
the important Concert-room Organ was 
erected in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool— 
by Henry Willis in 1855—only one swell 
was considered sufficient for any Organ. 
I made my acquaintance with that instru- 
ment in the year 1856, and subsequently, 
for many years, had every opportunity of 
studying its tonal powers and limitations 
while listening to the matchless perform- 
ances of W. T. Best. It was not long, 
however, before I realized that, for so 
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large and powerful an Organ, it was 
sadly deficient in flexibility and powers 
of expression. My practical acquaint- 
ance with music was at that time confined 
to singing ;-but that was very effective in 
teaching me the importance of expres- 
sion; and listening to the rendition of 
high-class musical works by fine orches- 
tras still more convinced me of its abso- 
lute necessity. Why then, I asked my- 
self, was the Organ, the greatest of musi- 
cal instruments, capable of producing 
musical sounds grander than those possi- 
ble on the orchestra, left so obviously de- 
ficient in that all-important property? It 
was difficult to find a satisfactory answer. 

As the years passed my love for, and 
study of, the Organ as a musical instru- 
ment became more and more absorbing, 
until, about the year 1865, I resolved to 
build for myself an instrument, neces- 
sarily small, but in which I could carry 
out and put to a proper test the ideas 
which had formed in my mind regarding 
the necessity for a considerable increase 
in tonal flexibility and expression. The 
ideas were that instead of having only a 
single swell, which had for one hundred 
and fifty-three years been considered 
amply sufficient for an Organ, however 
large it might be, there should be pro- 
vided for every separate division of the 
Organ—pedal and manual—an adequate 
swell-box in which all or a portion of the 
stops apportioned to them should be in- 
closed, and so rendered tonally flexible 
and expressive. I knew full well that 
with the necessarily small dimensions of 
the proposed Organ, and the limited 
space available for its accommodation, it 
would be impossible to carry out my 
ideas to their full extent, so far, at least, 
as the Pedal Organ was concerned. 

I may properly pass over all matters 
connected with the actual construction of 
the instrument, which occupied my 
leisure hours during a period of nine 
years. When finished, it comprised two 
swells which inclosed all the manual stops 
save one—the D1apason, 8 Ft. Accord- 
ingly, both its manual divisions were ex- 
pressive: but I went further, and by 
dividing and inclosing portions of the 
stops commanded by the lower clavier in 
both of the swell-boxes, I imparted to 
that division double expression, which 
along with the unexpressive third sub- 
division, represented by the D1IAPASON 


(PRINCIPALE GRANDE), gave triple tonal 
resources to the clavier. This arrange- 
ment instituted a radical departure from 
all old-fashioned methods; and, as it 
turned out, proved a remarkable advance 
in the right direction which had never 
been thought of previously. Strange to 
relate, that notwithstanding the approval 
the arrangement received from every 
organist who played the Organ, it re- 
mains unique in that instrument to-day. 
In proof of this approval, I may quote a 
few lines from a letter received from Dr. 
Daniel J. Wood, Organist of Exeter 
Cathedral. Alluding to the time he spent 
at the Organ, he says: “My hurried 
flight on that occasion prevented my say- 
ing then what I should have wished to 
say, or expressing fully my admiration 
of your excellent and unique Chamber 
Organ. It opened to my imagination: 
quite a vista of new and previously im- 
possible effects in organ playing: and I 
hope you will allow me, when I am again 
in London, to come down and renew my 
acquaintance with it, and quietly study 
the possibilities it presents.” I wonder 
if anything like this was ever before or 
since written respecting an Organ of only 
nineteen speaking stops, by a musician 
accustomed to play a large Cathedral 
Organ. 

A distinguished organist, personally 
unknown to me, writing in “The Tablet’ 
—a London journal—of August a2rst, 
of last year remarks: “Dr. Audsley 
is also an Englishman, and lived many 
years in this country. In 1873 he built a 
chamber organ for himself on a novel 
plan, with two swell boxes and an open 
chest division. His experience and ex- 
periments with this have coloured all his 
subsequent organ life. The organ in 
question was a most beautiful instrument, 
and now stands in a private mansion in 
this town.” (Ham House, Richmond, 
Surrey). Mr. J. T. Burrell, of Rich- 
mond, is quite correct; for, unquestion- 
ably, my many years’ experience of the 
remarkable and fascinating tonal effects 
produced on my Organ while performed 
on by the numerous distinguished organ- 
ists—English, French, and American— 
who have sat at its keys, including Mr. 
Clarence Eddy and Mr. R. Huntington 
Woodman, have, indeed, colored all my 
“subsequent organ life.” And well they 
might so color it, for I have never heard 
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such beautiful compound tonal effects on 
any other Organ: the “new and pre- 
viously impossible effects in organ play- 
ing” spoken of by Dr. Wood. 

So far as my knowledge extends, no 
Organ has been constructed on my sys- 
tem of compound flexibility and expres- 
sion by any English organ-builder ; for in 
England, as in other countries, conserva- 
tism and old-fashioned methods of tonal 
appointment reign supreme in the organ- 
building world. In this country the same 
conditions obtain at the present time; for 
there is only one example in which my 
system is carried out; namely, the princi- 
pal Organ in the Church of Our Lady of 
Grace, Hoboken, New Jersey, built in 
accordance with my Design and Specifi- 
cation.* 

I may now, and necessarily briefly, de- 
scribe what the system of tonal appoint- 
ment and divisional stop-apportionment, 
endowed with powers of compound ex- 
pression and flexibility, which I have in- 
troduced and strongly advocate, really is. 
It is quite evident to me, from my experi- 
ence among organists, that the system is 
vety little known and still less under- 
stood—hence the penning of the present 
Article. I trust some masters of the 
Organ will give it serious consideration 
in connection with any Organs they may 
be called upon to scheme. 

The principles upon which my system 
of compound expression is founded, and 
by which a completely new series of tonal 
effects of the greatest value and beauty 
_ are readily produced, are extremely sim- 

ple which they have not been adopted up 
to the present time by organ designers 
or builders. In the first place, they 
largely modify, and in certain directions 
entirely change, the prevalent and old- 
fashioned system of divisional stop- 
apportionment. A glance at the specifi- 
cations of Organs built during the past 
seventy years and up to the present day, 
with the exceptions already commented 
on, clearly shows that no important 
changes have been made in the methods 
of stop-apportionment of their several 
tonal divisions commanded by the differ- 
ent claviers. The terms Great, Choir, 
and Swell are still used alike in Church, 
Concert-room, and Chamber Organs; 
and, except in the matter of. size, the 

*The Specification is given in full, accom- 
panied by a view of the Organ, in’“The Organ 
of the Twentieth Century,” pp. 482-501. 
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same general uniformity of stop-appor- 
tionment is observed. No _ intelligent 
attempt has been made to markedly dif- 
ferentiate the tonalities and clearly de- 
fine the offices of their manual divisions. 
As practically an invariable rule, the 
Choir may be classed as a softer-toned 
Great, and the Swell as a brighter-toned 
Great: each division being so similiarly 
constituted that, in an important instru- 
ment, it would form a satisfactory small 
Organ, only requiring the addition a few 
pedal stops. This system, or I should 
say want of system, is as far as organ de- 
signers and organ-builders have reached 
in the tonal appointment of the Organ; 
clearly showing how trade-bound the art 
of organ-building has been and still con- 
tinues to be. Unless some giant in the 
organ-playing world arises and puts his 
veto on this aimless, unscientific, and in- 
artistic system of tonal appointment, 
there would seem to be very little pros- 
pect of the birth of the true Organ of the 
Twentieth Century. 

The first step is to realize the necessity 
for a radical change in the stop-appor- 
tionment of the several divisions of the 
Organ, and especially of those of the 
Concert-room instrument; so that there 
shall be a distinctive tonal character given 
to each division, adapting it to the office 
it has to fulfil in the general scheme. The 


| First or Great Organ being devoted to 


the foundation-work of the entire instru- 
ment; its principal stops and harmonic 
structure yielding pure organ-tone—that 
which is characteristic of the Organ 
proper and cannot be produced on any 
other instrument. All the other divisions 
should be so stop-apportioned as to pres- 
ent contrasting qualities ; and in the Con- 
cert-room Organ furnishing the tones 
characteristic of the different groups of 
families of instruments forming the 
grand orchestra; namely, the string, 
wood-wind, and brass-wind families. 
This arrangement of the tonal forces of 
the Organ will introduce the essential 
element of contrast, which will at once 
raise the instrument from its present 
state of tonal sameness and infuse new 
life into its several divisions. That some 
such new life is desirable, every musician- 
organist must surely recognize; for he 
must have felt in times of inspiration 
how inadequate the Organ was to respond 
to his musical conceptions, or to furnish 
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boldly contrasting and vivid colors for 
his tone-paintings. I am not a musician, 
but can, in imagination, realize how great 
organists must have felt, in this direction, 
when the mantle of the composer or the 
improvisatore has covered them. 

Having established tonal contrast be- 
tween the different divisions of the Or- 
gan, the next important step to take is to 
institute tonal contrast within the divi- 
sions themselves. It was the adoption of 
this obviously desirable step that natur- 
ally led me to introduce compound flexi- 
bility and expression; which multiplies 
the useful tonal effects of the stop-appor- 
tionments of each division, so contrasted, 
at least tenfold. The first time this prin- 
ciple of contrasting subdivisions was in- 
troduced, in the history of the art of 
organ-building, was when I constructed 
my own Chamber Organ, as before com- 
mented on. The second and only other 
time was when I introduced it more fully 
in the Organ I designed for the Church 
of Our Lady of Grace, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. As very few of the readers of 
this Article may be able to turn to the 
pages of “The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century,” I may here give the stop- 
apportionments of the Second and Third 
Organs, commanded by the second and 
third claviers of this instrument. 


SECOND ORGAN—SECOND CLAVIER 


First SuBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 
Inclosed in Swell-Box No. 2 


1. LIBLICHGEDEDECKT ....... Wood. 16 Feet 
2. GEIGENPRINCIPAL ........ Metal. 8 Feet 
3. LIEBLICHGEDECKT ........ Wood. 8 Feet 
A, TABBITCHFIOUE 66:60 6:6:00105 Metal. 4 Feet 
5. Dotce CorNET ...... Metal. V. Ranks 
SECOND SUBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 
Inclosed in Swell-Box No. 3 
6. IBGIGIANA. 2..4sesscseaes Metal. 8 Feet 
7. VIOLA DA GAMBA i..6<ce000s Tin. 8 Feet 
8; Vi0tA DAMORE 6 ica sccccce Tin. 8 Feet 
9. ORCHESTRAL CLARINET ...Metal. 8 Feet 
10, VOK TIOMANA 6:0 eaesces Metal. 8 Feet 
I. TREMOLANT. 


THIRD ORGAN—THIRD CLAVIER 


First SuBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 
Inclosed in Swell-Box No. 2 


Rc IIE i oc scat sie winnie aia Gia 9.629 Metal. 8 Feet 
2. FLauTO p’AMORE ........ Wood. 8 Feet 
3. ORCHESTRAL FLUTE ...... Wood. 4 Feet 
4. ORCHESTRAL Piccoto ....Metal. 2 Feet 
5. ORCHESTRAL OBOE ....... Metal. 8 Feet 
II. TREMOLANT. 
SEcoND SUBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 
Inclosed in Swell-Box No. 3 

6. MINoR PRINCIPAL ....... Metal. 8 Feet 
9s NAGUONCEELO: s0siss.c cc ceeess Tin. 8 Feet 
BS: CONCERT VIOUIN: oc oie once Tin. 8 Feet 


9. CorNno pI BASSETTO ...... Metal. 8 Feet 
10. CONTRAFAGOTTO .......... Metal. 16 Feet 
III. TREMOLANT. 


Thumb-pistons are provided by means of 
which the First and Second Subdivisions of 
both the Second and Third Organs can be 
brought on and thrown off their respective 
claviers, independently. 

Couplers are provided connecting both the 
First and Second Subdivisions of the Third 
Organ, separately in the unison, to the Second 
Organ Subdivisions. 

The stops of the Second Organ speak on 
wind of 3 inches; and the stops of the Third 
Organ speak on wind of 4% inches. 


Before touching on the multitudinous 
tonal effects producible by the operation 
of the swells; and to bring directly to the 
reader’s mind the remarkable powers 
given to the Second and Third Organs 
by ‘my system of subdivisional stop- 
apportionment, I now show what can be 
done by the simple combination of ‘the 
four contrasting Expressive Subdivi- 
sions, the performer confining his hands 
to the Second Clavier. 


LIST OF COMBINATIONS OF FIRST 
AND SECOND EXPRESSIVE SUB- 
DIVISIONS OF THE SECOND AND 
THIRD ORGANS. 


I. Ist. Subdivision of Second Organ with 2nd. 
Subdivision of Second Organ—Compound 
expression. 

2. Ist. Subdivision of Second Organ with Ist. 
Subdivision of Third Organ—Simple ex- 
pression. 

3. Ist. Subdivision of Second Organ with 2nd. 
Subdivision of Third Organ—Compound 
expression. 

4. Ist. Subdivision of Second Organ with Ist. 
and 2nd. Subdivisions of Third Organ— 
Compound expression. 

5. 2nd. Subdivision of Second Organ with Ist. 
Subdivision of Third Organ—Compound 
expression. 

6. 2nd. Subdivision of Second Organ with 2nd. 
Subdivision of Third Organ—Simple ex- 
pression. 

7. 2nd. Subdivision of Second Organ with Ist. 
and 2nd. Subdivisions of Third Organ— 
Compound expression. 

8. 1st: and 2nd. Subdivisions of Second Organ 
with 1st. Subdivision of Third Orgarf— 
Compound expression. 

g. Ist. and 2nd. Subdivisions of Second Organ 
with 2nd. Subdivision of Third Organ— 
Compound expression. ; 

10. Ist. and 2nd. Subdivisions of Second Organ 
with 1st. and 2nd. Subdivisions of Third 
Organ—Compound expression. 


It will be realized from the list just 
given that my system of divisional and 
contrasting stop-apportionment, and by 
the aid of two unison couplers only, the 
performer has at his disposal on the Sec- 
ond Clavier no fewer than ten differently 
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constituted Swell Organs, each compris- 
ing two, three, or four differently colored 
tonal divisions; requiring only two ex- 
pression levers, which being placed side 
by side can be operated singly or to- 
gether by one foot. Compare what the 
system just described furnishes, with 
what the present poor and approved 
method provides, with two undivided 
and weakly-contrasting Organs, inclosed 
in separate swell-boxes, and commanded 
by respective claviers coupled in the uni- 
son. The performer instead of having 


at his command ten differently toned 
Swell Organs, having single and com- 
pound expression, finds himself as he 
plays on the lower clavier with only one 
Swell Organ having double expression, 
requiring the operation of two expression 
levers. On artistic grounds, and in the 
production of countless tonal effects and 
nuances, there can be no reasonable com- 
parison instituted between the two sys- 
tems. 
(To be continued) 


Guild Examination: Paper Work 
Some Examples of How Not to Do It 


WARREN R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
CHAIRMAN OF EXAMINATION COMMITTEE 


HIS is the second of a series of 
articles written for the purpose of 
indicating some of the errors 
which candidates for the Exami- 
nations should avoid, in the time of trial. 
The first article having pointed out some 
of the short-comings in the Organ Work, 
it is now proposed to show some of the 
things which should be avoided in the 
Paper Work. 

The second section of the examination 
is entirely in writing, and the first test for 
Associateship is to add alto, tenor, and 
bass to a given melody. The work of two 
candidates, here shown, will illustrate the 
difference between failure and success. 
The first example shows that the candi- 
date had some idea of the proper roots 
to be employed, but had no conception of 
how to write the parts, so that the result 
is almost as bad as it could possibly be, 
and the piece was very properly rejected 
by the examiners. It is with regret that 


475s ot 





we have to state that some of the other 
specimens presented were even worse 
than the above, in regard to faulty pro- 
gressions, consecutive fifths, etc. 

The next example, while not perfectly 
executed, displays a far higher order of 
preparation, and was accepted, with some 
margin of marks above the requisite for 
passing. 








One of the candidates wrote the tenor 
on the upper stave, with the soprano and 
alto ; this method should not be employed. 
The alto is cramped, and the tenor is 
taken out of its legitimate range. The 
tenor in the Melody, Figured Bass, Un- 
figured Bass, and Ground Bass, should 
be on the bass stave, or in Short Score. 
This rather antiquated method of three 
parts on the upper stave would not have 
caused a failure, but the harmonization 
was extremely faulty and could not be 
accepted. 

Another aspirant wrote all four parts 
on the upper stave, and the ignorance 
displayed accentuated the bad harmony. 

Candidates for the Fellowship also 
write the harmonization of a melody, arid 
in several cases work which was of a 
superior quality in certain respects was 
marred by the introduction of direct con- 
secutives which were instantly apparent 
to the examiners, and led to the belief 
that the fault was the result of nervous- 
ness rather than ignorance. 

In a few instances the tests were pre- 
sented in an unfinished state, yet present- 
ing the appearance of having been com- 
pleted upon the working sheet. Proba- 
bly the deficit was caused by haste in 
copying the pieces upon the prepared 
music paper which contains the final ver- 
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sions for presentation to the examiners, 
and the candidates may have overlooked 
‘the fact that they had omitted the last 
bars of their work. 


The second test for Associateship is 


the harmonization of Figured Bass, 
which was executed (or rather assassi- 
nated) by one of the candidates, as shown 
in the next illustration. 


en vara 





It would be difficult to pnt any- 
thing more ridiculously incorrect or ill- 
sounding, and the consecutives and other 
faults should have been apparent to the 
candidate, who was evidently totally un- 
fitted in every detail. Two striking con- 
trasts to the above were presented by 
candidates who are both totally blind, but 
they dictated workings of this test which 
were entirely free from consecutives and 
other faulty progressions, and it is a, sur- 
prising fact that the paper work of both 
of these young men was of such a high 
grade that they attained the highest 
marks which were awarded in the year 
1920!!!!! ° 

This is a commentary on mental con- 
centration which is displayed in very con- 
siderable perfection by persons who 
might seem to be inhibited from the prac- 
tise of theory by reason of the grievous 
affliction of blindness, but whose con- 
' stant effort at development of the best 
faculties of the intellect leads to very 
praiseworthy results. 

The attempts at writing of the har- 
monization of the Unfigured Bass were 
in several cases mere gropings in evident 
darkness, by candidates in possession of 
excellent eyesight, as-shown by the work 
presented by one of them, as shown in 
Example 12. 





In contrast, it is a pleasure to be able 


to show the following work, which was 
very acceptable, as it deserved to be. 





Example 14 is a specimen of an 
attempt to write a Sentence of eight bars 
in length, and its faults are so glaring as 
to defy comment. The candidate seems 


to have been entirely at a loss as to what 
to write, and to have put down the most 
impossible progressions with recklessness 
as to the result upon the minds of the 
examiners. 








Quite a different order of intelligence 
was shown by Example 15, which is a 
credit to its writer, who was able to com- 
pose so good a piece under the stress of 
an examination session, without recourse 
to the key-board. 





Candidates for the Associateship are 
expected to be able to write a melody of 
not more than four bars in length, and 
for the Fellowship a four-bar piece in 
four-part harmony, as tests of their abil- 
ity to identify and tabulate music which 
is not unreasonably intricate, each test 
being played very slowly three times 


_ upon the piano or organ, by the attendant 


or Proctor of the examination. 

This is known as the Ear Test, or Dic- 
tation, and the playing of the music is to 
be carried out with the greatest care, for 
the benefit of candidates who are uncer- 
tain. Strange to say, many of the candi- 
dates were very much at sea in their esti- 
mate of what they were listening to, and 
they wrote notes which varied greatly 
from these which were played to them. 
Others were unable to undertake the 
task, and left a blank upon their paper. 

The first melody for the Associateship 
is given in Example 16. 





The conception of one of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates, who seems to have 
been badly frightened, losing control of 
the faculty of determination, is given in 
Example 17. 
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The Fellowship tests are much more 
difficult, but it is not unreasonable to 
expect a considerably higher grade of 
ability from these candidates, and it is a 
great pleasure to be able to state that the 
majority of them were fairly accurate, 
while some were quite perfect. A few, 
however, seem to have neglected to prac- 
tise this detail of the examination, of 
which Example 18 was the first of the 
tests. 

One candidate gave up the attempt 
after the first four chords had been writ- 
ten, but another one, with more tenacity, 


held on as best he could, with the result 
as shown, which, while far from being 





accurate, was proof that he was at least 
endeavoring to do his best. 

The remainder of the tests will be 
dealt with in our third article. 


The “Divided Manual” 


the organ console perhaps none 
is more striking than that of the 
Divided Manual lately intro- 
duced by Mr. Dan W. Barton of the Bar- 
tola Music Instrument Company. The 


A MONG the new developments of 


Turning now to the enlarged reproduc- 
tion of the manuals and stopkeys we find 
the Great and Swell manuals in normal 
position, with a tablet to their right which 
so controls the manuals that either the 
normal Great and Swell may be used, or 





illustration of the full console shows a 
two-manual organ of the usual character- 
istics, upon which has been superimposed 
a third manual, divided in the middle as 
clearly shown. The.Divided Manual has 
its separation-block between F# and G; 
the left and right ends of the manual are 
extended sufficiently to allow the intro- 
duction of the separation-block without 
the loss of any keys. 

The pedal clavier reaches G as do the 
modern pedal organs. The music rack, 
not shown in either plate, is in the usual 
position. There is a crescendo pedal for 
the Great, and another for the Swell; the 
third is the Register Crescendo. 


the Divided Manual. Apparently it is 
impossible to use the normal and :the 
divided manuals simultaneously, which 
would seem, upon reflection, to be an un- 
necessary restriction on the versatility of 
the Barton organ. 

The lower and shorter row of stopkeys 
controls the registers for the normal 
Pedal, Swell, and Great Organs in the 
order named. Black stopkeys are the 
couplers. Beneath the two groups of 
Swell and Great stops is a set of On and 
Off pistons controlling the unison cou- 
plers of the Swell and Great Organs. 

The upper row of stopkeys, divided 
into seven groups, control the registers 
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of the Divided Manual. The left group 
of two are the Pedal registers. It will 
be seen that there are four groups of six 
keys each, and that to the right of each 
group is a set of On and Off pistons. It 
will also be seen that there are six regis- 
ters on the normal Swell and six (plus 
Chimes) on the Great; hence these four 
divisions of the upper row represent the 
bass and treble sections of the Great and 


Swell normals in this order: Swell bass, 
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Great. bass, Swell treble, Great treble. 
And the On and Off pistons to the right 
of each group transfer them from one 
end of the divided manual to: the other. 
Thus any register of the Swell organ 
may be used in either its treble or its 
bass end on-either the treble or bass end 
of the Divided Manual, or upon both 
ends at once if desired ; the Vox Humana, 
for example, could have its bass added 
to its treble and played either from the 
bass of the Divided Manual or from the 
treble—it could be bent over on itself, so 
to speak. 

The black stopkeys in the middle of 
the upper row control the Tremulants for 
the Divided Manual; and the single key 
to the extreme right controls the Chimes. 

As to the merits of the Barton Organ, 
as Mr. Barton calls his new instrument 
of the Divided Manual, it would be use- 
less to write without first having actually 





played the instrument for many months. 
Lacking such experience, we merely pass © 
the facts along to our readers, well know- 
ing that they too will withhold their ver- 
dict till they have actually played the in- 
strument; our digest of the console is 
authoritative and was submitted to Mr. 
Barton for his examination before being 
printed; so that the readers of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST will be able to ap- 
proach the Barton Organ, fully equipped 


GRiisieeme 


with an accurate knowledge of its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Barton points out that the instru- 
ment is “primarily adapted for use in mo- 
tion picture theaters” and is for use in 
“improving the organ rendition of mo- 
tion picture theaters, and for nothing 
else.” We do not agree with him in thus 
modestly limiting the field of the Barton 
Organ or the Divided Manual; anything 
that increases the versatility of the organ 
would seem to be an excellent thing not 
only in the theater but also in the concert 
hall and in church. 

“Flexibility,” says Mr. Barton, “is a 
greatly desired feature in motion picture 
theater organs where an organist enter- 
tains an audience on a medium sized 
two-manual organ in the majority of 
theaters for a period of two hours or 
longer, and this we have given him in 
untold quantities.” , 








The Organ With Other Instruments 


OSCAR E. SCHMINKE 


attend several recitals of music for 

organ and piano; although in each 

case conditions were quite different 
the result was on the whole eminently 
satisfactory. The objection has been 
made at times that the tone of these two 
instruments does not blend, an accusa- 
tion brought likewise against the com- 
bination of organ and orchestra. 

As a matter of fact the tone blending 
is entirely up to the organist, and it will 
indeed put his judgment and taste in tone 
color to a test. In one case, where un- 
fortunately there was a slight discrep- 
ancy of pitch between the two instru- 
ments, a Vox Humana sounded decidedly 
ugly in contrast with the crystalline pur- 
ity of piano tone; and a raucous Tuba 
was likewise put to. shame; the fact of 
the organ, especially the reeds, being sev- 
eral shades too flat may have been re- 
sponsible for the bad tonal result. 

In this connection permit me to men- 
tion that organ builders should be im- 
pressed with the absolute necessity of 
having their instruments of the same 
pitch as the standard concert grand piano 
and the orchestra. I recall vividly an 
occasion at which an otherwise beautiful 
oratorio performance with orchestra, at 
one of our largest churches, was sadly 
marred by a flatness of pitch on the part 
of the organ, amounting to an eighth of a 
tone. The trouble was shortly there- 
after remedied—at considerable labor 
and expense, I imagine. 

In the middle of the keyboard the dia- 
pasons and flutes have a tendency to 
cover or completely smother piano tone 
when in unison: the organist must on this 
account exercise great discretion in the 
use of full organ effects. Figurations on 
the piano, especially in the treble, com- 
bine beautifully with a melody or two 
simultaneous melodies on solo registers. 
Owing to this, numbers such as ADAGIO 
CANTABILE from Beethoven’s trio Opus 
I, No. 1, or the PRELDDE of Saent San’s 
Deluge are very effective. The bell-like 
treble of a good concert grand contrasts 
beautifully with sustained chords on the 
organ in the middle of the keyboard. 
Likewise sonorous and brilliant bass- 
octaves for piano stand out well against 


é WAS recently my good fortune to 


even the full organ: compared with the 
rich and brilliant bass of a good Stein- 
way the average pedal organ sounds like 
the groaning and moaning of some pre- 
historic monster—a gentle hint to organ 
builders to set about enriching the Pedal 
Organ with mutation registers or mix- 
tures. 

The attentive listener may draw useful 
lessons from a concert of this sort. For 
instance, the pallid and lifeless tones of 
diapasons, especially if combined with 
stopped registers, is brought home vividly 
by comparison with the rich and beauti- 
ful overtones natural to a good piano; it 
explains largely why one can listen for a 
much longer period of time to the string 
tone of piano or violin, than to the organ 
diapasons; and it suggests forcibly the 
absolute necessity of artificially supplied 
overtones—but may heaven preserve us 
from those shrieking monstrosities remi- 
niscent of a tug boat whistle, which for- 
merly paraded as mixtures. 

Another point brought home is the 
necessity for an effective means of con- 
trast to the diapasons, such as Mr. Auds- 
ley’s complete and independent String 
Organ. 

No one will fail to be impressed by the 
beautiful contrast of percussion tones to 
those of a sustained character: chimes 
are very limited in their possibilities, but 
what of a whole battery of harps, celes- 
tas, piano, etc! Charles Heinroth is 
already pioneering in this unexplored 
country; he has a Steinway grand piano 
incorporated in his organ at Pittsburgh. 

To sum up: the successful combina- 
tion of organ and piano depends in the 
first place upon the judgment of the 
organist in matters of dynamics and 
tone color, and secondly upon the effec- 
tiveness of the arrangements used. Clif- 
ford Demarest has written a splendid 
Fantasia for this combination, which 
leaves little to be desired on the score of 
idiomatic writing for the two instru- 
ments. 

Certain piano concertos sound almost 
as well as with orchestra—the Grieg, or 
the Mendelssohn G minor; in these the 
organ is of course relegated to a second- 
ary place. Only a full size concert grand 
can hold its own against an organ of any 
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size. Full organ may be indulged in 
only when a powerful climax is called 
for. Recital organists will find the occa- 
sional addition of a piano, a delightful 
change from the usual routine, and so 
will their recital fans, provided they are 
fortunate enough to be ministered to by 


artists of the same calibre and technical 
proficiency as those* whom I had the 
pleasure of hearing. 


*The Author refers to a concert given by 
Mrs. and Mr. William Neidlinger, pianist and 
organist, in St. Michael’s Episcopal Church, 
New York.—Ep. 


Counterpoint Lessons 


IX. Some Bach Analyses 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 


NALYSIS of Bach’s dances will 
show that while many of them 
are in the invention style so far 

far as melodic regulation goes (imita- 
tions, etc.) nevertheless they have a dis- 
tinctly homophonic tendency. In the 
first place the cadences are more decisive 
rhythmically, besides which the two main 
divisions of each piece are set off clearly 
by double bars and repeat signs. Natur- 
ally any portion of a composition which 
is distinguished by being repeated ac- 
quires an independent individuality be- 
yond what any cadence punctuation could 
give it. The form of these dances then is 
similar to that of any strictly homophonic 
compositions, such as Schumann’s Album 
for the Young; that is, consisting of sep- 
arate balanced Parts corresponding to the 
fore—and after—phrases of a musical 
period, rather than the more homogene- 
ous sectional structure of many of the 
inventions and of other strictly poly- 
phonic forms like the fugue. 

In the Bach dances however the sec- 
tional type of structure is usually dis- 
cernable within the larger divisions. In 
some cases the last section or two con- 
stitute a restatement of the first measures 
of the piece—even the whole of the first 
division in rare cases. This gives a tri- 
partite aspect to the form without dis- 
turbing the two double-barred divisions, 
and incidentally splits the analysts over 
the question whether Two-Part or Three- 
Part is the proper terminology for this 
numerous class of pieces. While such a 
return to the beginning is not found in 
the majority of Bach’s pieces it is cer- 
tainly the rule rather than the exception 
in short pieces of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The tripartite or ternary principle 
‘may be also applied on a larger scale by 
following one complete dance by another 


and then repeating the first. This form 
(if it may be called a form) may be 
found in the Bach Suites where there are 
two dances of the same kind (e. g. the 
two Passepieds in the Fifth English 
Suite) often in opposite modes for con- 
trast, but the da capo seems often to have 
been an afterthought, perhaps merely an 
experiment, and the direction is not 
always given where it might have been. 
In later compositions the three move- 
ments or division A-B-A (not neces- 
sarily in dance rhythm) are more closely 
coordinated by means of transition pas- 
sages, and at the same time the themes 
A and B are more deliberately contrasted 
both in key and in content. Since both 
A and B are presumably complete two or 
three part forms, we have a compound 
form now, and in this way the higher 
forms of composition are*built up, not by 
a mechanical agglomeration of parts, but 
by a sort of evolution in which each new 
member is fitted into its proper relations 
with the rest, and, usually, organically 
united to them by a certain amount of 
connective tissue. Sometimes a third 
theme C is added, after which A is again 
restated, or perhaps both A and B, pro- 
ducing the various Rondo forms. Mo- 
notony is avoided by varying or recon- 
structing (often shortening) the recur- 
rences of A, but our two part writing will 
hardly be able to sustain the interest 
through such a complex structure. 

To return to the homophonic element 
in Bach’s dances, we find it manifested 
not only in the form but in the texture 
of the music. That is the polyphony is 
distinctly relaxed in many places, and we 
have in one hand or both an essentially 
chord-like melody (arpeggio) rather 
than the conjunct or scalewise motion 
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which preponderates in pure polyphony. 
The Minuet and Gigue of the Third 
French Suite will serve to illustrate, but 
it should be well noted that there is a 
marked melodic import in the arpeggio 
figures, and furthermore that the perfect 
equality in rank of the left and right 
hand parts is far removed from the “song 
without words” type, even in those move- 
ments which Bach calls “Airs.” It is 
well to keep this ideal before us as we 
practice this more informal two-part 
writing, not by way of discrediting the 
long soaring cantabile melody, but rather 
to strengthen our inspiration or our tech- 
nic where it may be weakest. 

In the Well Tempered Clavichord the 
following Preludes are Invention forms 
of varying freedom in two part writing 
except for the occasional supplementary 
tones noted above: Book I, Nos. 13, 14, 
17, 20; Book II, Nos. 2, 6, 8, 10, 15, 20, 
24, and in addition Fugue X of the first 
book, being the only one in two parts and 
scarcely differing from a regular inven- 
tion. In analyzing these, notice the rela- 
tion of one part with the other note by 
note, as to interval and time value; then 
examine the length and characteristics of 
the initial motive, the interval of imita- 
tion, the derivation and treatment of 
episodic material, canonic passages, se- 
quences, and the cadences which define 
the several sections or parts; the use of 
the motive in contrary motion if present, 
or the introduction of secondary motives 
which sometimes displace the original in 
later sections, the general modulatory 
scheme, and the presence or absence of 
‘c ” e 4 . “ 4 9 

parts” as distinguished from “sections. 

Turning to the English Suites, the fol- 
lowing movements are in two-part style, 
or essentially so, some in the invention 
spirit, and some more obviously homo- 
phonic: Suite I, Bourrees and Gigue; 
II, Courante, first Bourree and Gigue; 
III, Gavotte; IV, Courante, Minuets, 
and Gigue; V, Allemande and first Passe- 
pied; VI, Courante and second Gavotte. 
The second and fourth Preludes, and per- 
haps one or two other movements, may 
also be fairly considered as founded on 
two part counterpoint. In the French 
Suites we may analyze’: in Suite II, Cour- 
ante, Minuet, Air, and Gigue; III, Alle- 
mande, Minuet, and Gigue; IV, Cour- 
ante, Gavotte, and Air; V, Courante and 
first Bourree; VI, Allemandé, Courante, 


Polonaise, Bourree, and Gigue. The 
Partitas and miscellaneous works of 
Bach furnish many other cases in point, 
and there are of course excellent exam- 
ples in the works of more recent com- 
posers. In the latter, however, it is 
necessary to be on the alert to discrimi- 
nate between true two part counterpoint 
and a melody accompanied by simple 
chords broken up into arpeggio forms, 
such as the “Alberti Bass.” The latter is 
two part writing in a sense, and is much 
to be found even with the greatest com- 
posers, but it is not counterpoint. 

Before leaving the subject of two-part 
writing, a word must be said about Ear 
Training. To an outsider quite unin- 
formed it would probably seem ridiculous 
that a composer should use materials the 
aural effect of which he can not antici- 
pate with fair accuracy before he actually 
hears his work performed, but that is 
what most of our students are taught to 
do in all seriousness. The remedy for 
this fundamental defect lies in a con- 
scientious course of ear training -which 
should be the cornerstone of the whole 
system of music education, but is bet- 
ter begun late than never. There are 
two complementary procedures involved: 
sight-reading, either singing or playing, 
or better still silent reading as one reads 
a book; and dictation, which requires the 
assistance of a friend to play the music. 
Text books are available giving sugges- 
tions and graded exercises for sight sing- 
ing, melody and harmony dictation, and 
keyboard transposition. It ought to be 
possible for most of us to find a class in 
sight singing to enter, or at any rate to 
form one, and to extend its scope to in- 
clude other angles of the problem of ear 
training. The usual proceedure is to 
pass from single melodies to four-part 
harmony, at least in the dictation work, 
but there is no reason why such a course 
should not be developed along contra- 
puntal lines, taking two, three, and four 
parts in succession. Transposition can 
be readily mastered if it be practised sys- 
tematically, and even if it is never actu- 
ally required it gives a sort of keyboard 
sense which is an important factor in the 
art of improvisation. The subject has 
been introduced here none too early, as 
its study should accompany or even pre- 
cede the first written work, and grows 
steadily from small beginnings. 
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The Calendar 


T IS an excellent plan for the organist to 
follow the Church Calendar when making 
his programs. This not only gives him 

something definite to work for but also gives 
his programs more importance both in his 
own estimation and in their actual effect upon 
the church. The denominational churches in 
their efforts to get away from the formalism of 
the Episcopal Church cast aside everything, in- 
cluding many pearls of great price. One of 
these is the Calendar which follows the great 
Leader of the church through His coming to 
and His departure from our world. 

Especially is the Christian Calendar worth 
while in the season that is now upon us. The 
Lent and Easter season is the one important 
season of the church year which leaves its 
strongest impress upon the lives and acts of the 
church members. 

But beside the Church Calendar we need to 
follow the National Calendar through its few 
important memorials, for if the church does 
not make the Nation, then they that would 
make it strive but in vain. 

With these ideas as the motive power behind 
this new department, which we shall call merely 
The Calendar, we hope to be able to give many 
suggestions and reminders that may be helpful 
to many readers. 

Beginning with the early part of February, 
we find ourselves with the following Calendar 
ahead : 


Feb. o—Ash Wednesday, the first day of Lent. 
12—Lincoln’s Birthday. 
13—1st Sunday in Lent. 
20—2d Sunday in Lent. 
22—Washington’s Birthday. 
27—3d Sunday in Lent. 
6—4th Sunday in Lent. 
13—5th Sunday in Lent. 
20—Palm Sunday. 
25—Annunciation. 
25—Good Friday. 
27—Easter. 


- 





ay, 





Mar. 


Anthems of patriotic nature are one of the 
problems of the organist; composers have not 
yet seen the necessity of turning to texts out- 
side the commonplace and very much worn-out 
variety found in abundance in every library. 
Other than De Koven’s setting of Kipling’s 
“Recessional” we can recall at the moment no 
anthem of even faintly patriotic nature that is 
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worth singing. Perhaps our publishers or our 
readers will call our attention to some worthy 
patriotic anthems for the mutual benefit of all 
other readers. 

One great and almost untouched source of 
excellent and practical material for the Lenten 
Season is Bach’s immortal St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, 75% of which is easily within the reach 
of the average chorus or quartet choir. What 
if it is difficult? It repays its devotee a thou- 
sand fold. There is nothing in all literature 
that conveys the tremendousness of the things 
Lent commemorates as does the St. Matthew 
Passion. And there is this added advantage 
that it never wears out, never becomes tiresome, 
but becomes increasingly richer with every 
repetition. 

As the days approach nearer wnt nearer to the 
greatest day of all, Good Friday, the mood of 
the average congregation, even in the colder 
denominational churches, is more and more re- 
ceptive to the message of the Cross, and if the 
organist makes his programs conscientiously he 
can be of real human service in helping human- 
ity to a better appreciation of the things Christ 
was willing to die to teach men. 

It seems doubly appropriate that our two 
great National birthdays should coincide with 
the Lenten season. The one man led a whole 
colony of people through a great struggle that 
gained for them their own freedom; the other 
led his loyal people through an equally bitter 
struggle that brought them no gain for them- 
selves but only the priceless gift of freedom to 
a race of hitherto slaves. And in this season 
when these two great leaders were born who 
were willing to fight for the cause of liberty, 
the one supreme Leader of all was finishing 
His fight for the religious and moral liberty 
not of Himself but of the whole world of 
humans who would otherwise have been held 
slaves to the man-made teachings and traditions 


ie 


‘of the religious order He came to abolish. 


And perhaps we will do well to examine our 
own religious orders of today, to see if per- 
chance they too may have become more man- 
made than God-made; the only light we have 
comes from the first four Gospels and from no 
other source. But that light is infallible, and, 
happily, so plain that even a child may read and 
understand. Perhaps we will do well to wipe 
away all the obstructions and get back to the 
plain simple truths of the those four Gospels, 
without reservations and without interpreta- 


tions. 
TSB: 
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Hymn Playing 
OSCAR E. SCHMINKE 


HE playing of hymns is usually considered 

a most simple accomplishment, which is 

the possession of any one with elemen- 

tary training in manipulating the keys. To the 

critical listener this apparently simple task is 

the very touchstone of the organist’s artistry 
and training. 

No two organists will do a hymn exactly 
alike: some favor the legato style with never 
a break except where a page must be turned 
(an actual occurrence) ; others regard the con- 
sole as a sort of butcher’s meat-block where 
chords, like steaks and chops, must be «clipped 
short; still others of artistic proclivities, and 
there are such, actually phrase the hymns, and 
allow the organ to breathe with the singers. 

With the creative artist some form of elab- 
oration either in dynamics, registration, or har- 
monization is usually instinctive. 

A feat of this kind, both daring and success- 
ful, recently came to my notice at the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, where the music 
is in charge of Seth Bingham. The hymn in 
question, Tallis’ Canon, because of its simple 
melody outline, offers a good opportunity for 
ornamentation, of which the organist took full 
advantage. With each stanza the registration 
was varied, the dynamics rose and fell, and the 
harmonies, some of considerable boldness, were 
continuously in a condition of flux, all fea- 
tures serving the one purpose—to bring home 
vividly to the hearer the changing emotions of 
the poem. 

One stanza was sung piano accompanied by 
strings coupled in octaves, sub and super; in 
another the organ caroled a counter melody 
above the cantus firmus of the choir; at the 
final stanza the full organ was uSed molto mae- 
stoso with the regulation contrapuntally florid 
bass, all ending in a grand climax quite like 
Tann Lauser March or the Second Act of 
Aida. Rather thrilling, when one considers the 
unpromising material. 

These variations were, I am quite sure, writ- 
ten out: they were certainly thoroughly re- 
hearsed, as the ensemble was perfect. Inter- 
ludes were not used: at the beginning of each 
stanza the organ attack preceded that of the 
choir by a fraction of a second, scarcely per- 
ceptible to the unsophisticated hearer. The sing- 
ing of the congregation was rather timid ; many 
preferred to listen, I imagine. Just how they 
relished the proceedings is a point about which 
I am rather curious. To the church goer of 
artistic inclinations it must have been a revela- 
tion, this turning of a hymn of rather unpre- 
possessing melodie contour into a work of art. 


Repertory 


“CHRIST THE SACRIFICE” 
ARTHUR MILLER 

MONG the many Lenten Cantatas worthy 

of careful examination is this 70-page 

work for chorus or quartet with soprano, 

tenor, and baritone solos, and piano accompani- 
ment. It is in five sections: The Journey to 
Jerusalem, The Last Supper, Gethsemane, Be- 


fore Pilate, and The Crucifixion. It opens 
with a brief prelude, followed by recitative, and 
then a chorus section. 

There is abundant contrast in the musical 
telling of the story of the sufferings and death 
of Christ, and the sum total makes an impres- 
sion more sincere and solemn than the spoken 
word has ever achieved in the Lenten season. 
The choruses are easy to sing and as a rule 
simply written. The solos are more difficult to 
do well, though they are well within the range 
of the average singer. There is a setting of 
“Jerusalem” which closely resembles in many 
ways the famous setting of Mendelssohn. 

There are passages that are slightly dramatic, 
and a few that are more than slightly so; but 
the spirit of the Lenten season is maintained 
throughout. The final chorus is an effective close, 
reaching a good climax and then sinking again 
to a subdued pianissimo. This work should be 
examined by choirmasters in need of a cantata 
for the most important and lengthiest season of 
the church calendar. (Victor) 


“CHRIST THE VICTORIOUS” 
ARTHUR MILLER 
HIS Easter cantata requires 35 minutes 
for performance and is scored for chorus 
with solos for each voice, and piano 
accompaniment that is usually independent. 
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There is considerable writing for fourpart male 
chorus, an example of which, in unison, is 
given as our first illustration, with the two 
quavers on C omitted from the beginning of 
the theme. The chorus writing is simple and 
easy to sing; it follows the text faithfully, ris- 
ing to climaxes and sinking to pianissimos 
according to the text, which is very good. The 
second illustration is taken from a tenor solo; 
the accompaniment is excellent in its independ- 
ence and atmospheric beauty. This same idea 
is carried out again in a baritone aria near the 








close of the work. Most of the difficulties are 
given to the solo voices, so that the chorus parts 
will be comparatively easy to learn; the male 
choruses will need sufficient leading voices to 
hold their own independently, though the male 
chorus writing is simple and easy. There is 
little contrapuntal chorus work in the cantata, 
harmonic writing being preferred in nearly 
every instance. This makes the task of the 
choirmaster all the easier, and will be appre- 
ciated where choirs have not reached mature 
development. 

The cantata is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with the time between the burial and 
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the journey of the women to the sepulchre, the 
other dealing with the message of the angel 
and the resurrection story. (Victor) 


“Just For TopAy” 
J. B. ABBOT 


N the original the melody of this anthem is 
known and enjoyed by audiences all over 
the country. The illustration shows the 

harmonization of it for unaccompanied chorus 
or quartet. Its melody is a genuine inspiration 
and its harmonization is simple and—we might 
Say—sweet. 

There are no difficulties in the way, and here 
are abundant opportunities for special inter- 
pretation. Its emotional qualities can be made 
good use of and when the climax comes on the 
optional high A in the last measures the choir- 
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master has a superb chance to make an effect 
and drive his message home with vigor, provid- 
ing he handles his descent from the climax with 
artistry. 

As an exercise in pronunciation, the anthem 
is well worth while; if pronunciation is neg- 
lected the audience will have a pretty tune and 
that’s about all. Sufficient interpretive variety 
can be secured to offset the disadvantage of 
having three verses of text set to one verse of 
music—something the audience, however, will 
be grateful for. It is a beautiful anthem well 
worth using every season. (Summy) 


“ON WINDS OF MORNING BORNE” 
ARTHUR MILLER 


ASTER anthem for chorus or quartet with 

contralto solo and piano accompaniment. 

It is easy to sing and quite effective, 

attaining effects of bigness which are satisfying. 

The text is a welcome relief from the common- 

places usually set to music for the Easter sea- 
son. 














The opening measures of the chorus take up 
the text, “Hush, every sound that would disturb 
the silence of the night,” starting very softly 
and gradually increasing till the fortissimo is 
reached on “Earth’s waking sigh profound, be 
stilled, break not His holy peace.” And the 
close is beautifully calm and peaceful. Then 
follows a brief passage of interlude leading into 
the usual Easter narrative, and after a page of 
contralto solo the chorus again enters with 


“Down the soft air on wings of morning borne.” 
This section is treated in various ways, 'slightly 
contrapuntally, till the final pages are reached 

n “Back from the tomb the angel rolls the 
stone,” and the chorus bursts forth fortissimo. 

The illustration shows the penultimate staff 
where the real climax of the text occurs with 
an abrupt change of rhythm that is strong and 
vigorous. 

For those choruses that do not wish to under- 
take too pretentious a work, but nevertheless 
desire to have some big number on their Easter 
program, this anthem is to be recommended. 
It produces big effects with the minimum of 
resource on the part of the choir, and adds a 
poetic and forceful touch to the Easter mes- 
sage that gets almost entirely away from the 
commonplace. (Victor) 

“Welcome happy morning” 

Another Easter anthem of similar character 
by the same author is this chorus or quartet 
number that is more regular in its chorus writ- 
ing, demanding only a bass solo for a brief 
middle section. It is vigorous and joyful 
throughout,*with lighter accompaniment for the 
sake of greater clarity and jubilance. The 
little contrapuntal passage of page 5 is written 
in two-part form with the high and low voices 
in unison, rendering the passage much easier, 
and perhaps more forceful for the average 
chorus. The climax of the final measures is 
stirring, and requires a top Ab from the so- 
pranos. (Victor) 


“STILL WITH THEE” 
W. L. THICKSTUN 


OLOR will have to be used to advantage 
in the presentation of this anthem which 
is written for chorus or quartet with 

contralto solo, tenor-soprano duet, and a piano 
accompaniment closely following the voices. 
The publishers actually give the choir credit for 
sufficient intelligence to be able to tell at a 
glance which is the proper part for each voice 
to sing and which for the organist to play; a 
compliment we can be grateful for—there is 
hardly any warrant for overloading music with 
a weight of unnecessary ink. 

The opening solo, shown in the first illustra- 
tion, presents a comparatively interesting 


Still, still with Thee, when pur-ple morning break - eth, 
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melody which carries through the first page 
and then leads into the simple harmonies of the 
chorus. The chorus section makes much use of 
sudden modulations, each of which is carefully 
approached without threatening the security of 
the singers. 

The duet, which will be interesting enough 
to the average audience, requires some careful 
attention to the balance of the parts to over- 
come the handicap of an uninteresting tenor 
measure here and there. However, it is smooth 
and interesting enough to the singers, largely 
because each part has a share of the composer’s 
thought. « 

The final section is again for chorus, on the 
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materials of the opening solo, and closes with a 
big climax. It is easy throughout, and musical 
enough to be worth presenting. (Summy) 


“Tuis I Know” 
E. CUTTER 
VERY simple and melodious anthem 
which can be sung effectively by any 
chorus or quartet, providing good tone 
can be secured from the singers. It opens with 
a contralto solo which is melodious and pretty. 
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Perhaps some good effects can be obtained by 
taking the solo in unison for the full choir, 
dividing the singers into two groups and using 
them antiphonally on the sentences and motives 
as suggested by the melodic contour. 

The chorus part is simple and not very inter- 
esting compared to the beautiful solo part. The 
illustration shows the complete solo, with the 
accompaniment of the first two staffs. The 
chorus is only eight measures long. For an 
evening service this number would be beauti- 
fully effective; the use of the voices in the 
lower notes on the solo passage would be espe- 
cially telling. (Ditson) 


“WELCOME HAPPY MORNING” 
J. BRADFORD CAMPBELL 


N Easter anthem for chorus or quartet 
without solos, with piano accompaniment 
following the voice parts at times and 

independent at other times. It is called a “carol- 
anthem” by its publishers, though it is 11 pages 
long. It is easy to sing and has sufficient ele- 
ments of variety to make it interesting. With 
special care in interpretation, and with a brisk 
tempo, the anthem ought to make a good effect 
for the small amount of work it will require. 
(White-Smith) 


Clement Campbell 


FTER a thorough examination of the re- 
spective merits of several of our larger 
cities as prospective scenes for the stag- 

ing of a choirmaster’s life work, Mr. Clement 
Campbell hitched his wagon to the Metropoli- 
tan star and stopped in front of the Church of 
the Resurrection, 74th Street and Park Ave- 
nue, New York, where he has settled down in 
good earnest to create a field for gaqod music 
and then cultivate it vigorously. 


Mr. Campbell was born in the village of 
Granby, Conn., and after looking the village 
over pretty thoroughly decided it was time to 
move. This notion took him to St. Paul, then 
Minneapolis (not a great distance), Baltimore, 
Washington, Long Island, and New York City. 
For thirteen years he was playing organs in 
these cities, finding his work so successful in 
the Long Island district that he was called to 
his present post without competition. 

His music studies were begun with his mother 
who is an excellent musician, and continued 
with George H. Fairclough, Hamlin Hunt, 
Oscar Seagle, William Shakespeare (not the 





wellknown dramatist, however) and Clement R. 
Gale. With Messrs. Seagle and Shakespeare 
he studied voice training in preparation’ of his 
own work with the boychoir; and with Mr. 
Gale, one of the most famous teachers of coun- 
terpoint and harmony, he studied the things we 
ordinarily call “theory.” 

In his present post he has had to organize a 
boychoir from raw materials, but the boychoir 
is one of his specialties and he is happy when 
devoting himself to it. Besides his church work 
he devotes himself to teaching organ, piano, and 
voice. 


Books 


WOULD urge upon every young 

man to obtain, as soon as he can, 
by the severest economy, a restricted, 
serviceable, and _ steadily — however 
slowly—increasing series of books for 
use through life; making his little li- 
brary, of all the furniture in his room, 
the most studied and decorative piece. 
—Ruskin. 
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Easter Programs 1920 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 
Divine Paternity—New York 

O—Concerto 5, Handel 

Andante Religioso, Vieuxtemps 
ce—Christ our passover, Chapple 

I shall not die, Whiting 

Sun shine forth, Gaines 

Alleluia let all mankind, Liszt 

Joyous Easter song, Dickinson 
A—Twas Easter eve, Gounod 
O—Romance, d’Ambrosio 


ABRAM BUTLER 
Grace P. E.—Buffalo 
c—Come unto me, Couldrey 
Awake up my glory, Barnby 
S—Open the gates, Knapp 
c—He is risen, Clare 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
First Congregational—Columbus 
O—Fiat Lux, Dubois 
e—Victory, old Alsatian 
Behold ye despisers, Parker 
Halleluiah, Handel 
O—Alleluiah, Dubois 


O—Piece Heroique, Franck 
c—Cantata: Easter Dawn, Knight 
O—In Faradisum, Dubois 

Fugue Gm, Bach 


GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
St. John Evangelist—St. Paul 
O—Easter Morning, Malling 
c—Christ our Passover, Macfarlane 
T—Hosanna, Granier 
c—Worthy is the Lamb, Handel 
Gloria in Excelsis, Farmer 
Cantata: Victory Divine, Marks 
V—Adoration, Borowski 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian—New York 
O—Pascal Offertoire, Guiraud 
q—From thy love, Gounod 
S—Jesus said unto her, Barnes 
q—Awake with holy rapture, West 


O—Shristus Resurrexit, Ravanello 
Sonata Pascale, Lemmens 
qa—O filii et filiae, Farnam 
o—Toccata, Farnam 
Meditation, Hillemacher 
q—Behold ye despisers, Parker 
The promise which was made, Bairtow 


WARREN R. HEDDEN 
First Reformed—Brooklyn 
O—Invocation, Ganne 
_a—Shout ye high heavens, Chadwick 
To the paschal victim, Stewart 
A—Lord is risen, Becker 
O—Sortie, Wely 


O—Benediction, Saint-Saens 
q—Christ is risen, Thorne 

On wings of light, Bartlett 
B—Praise ye Jehovah, Luzzi 
O—Motet No. 1, Mozart 


HAROLD TOWER 
St. Marks—Grand Rapids 

O—Resurrection Morn, Johnston 
c—Awake thou that sleepest, Stainer 
O—Easter Morn, Malling 
c—Behold ye despisers, Parker 

Halleluiah, Handel 
O—Hour of joy, Bossi 


LATHAM TRUE 
First Parish—Portland, Me. 
I—Prelude, Cui 
a—Resurrection, (Redemption) Gounod . 
A—My heart ever faithful, Bach 
q—Easter hymn, Beethoven 
O—Awake and Sing, Wagner 


O—Easter Morn, Malling 

q—Three holy women, old Normandy 
Over the world this morn, True 
Virgin’s Plaint, Spanish 
There stood three marys, Schlieder 


‘ELIZABETH WESTGATE 

First Presbyterian—Alameda, Cal. 
O—Easter Triumph, Ashe 
c—Lord reigneth, Ferris 
S—I _ know that my Redeemer, Handel 
c—He is risen, Manney 
O—Offertory, Batiste 
c—Angelic Songs, George 
S—Ave Marie, Bach-Gounod 
c—Let heavens rejoice, Peace 
mq—Easter Day, Kruger-Parks 
c—Glory and honor, Manney 
O—Recessional, Wely 


H. L. YERRINGTON 

First Congregational—Norwich, Conn. 
O—Festival Prelude, Buck 
c—An Easter prayer 

Why seek ye, Simper 
S—Easter Dawn, Woodman 
c—Awake thou that sleepest, Maker 
O—Postlude in C, Lewis 


Service Critiques 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH—Philadelphia 
DL. F. 


NE hundred and twenty-one years ago, 
George Washington passed peacefully 
into life everlasting. In commemora- 

tion of his death, sixty members of the First 
Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, arrayed in 
dress uniform, attended service, Sunday after- 
noon, December 12, in St. James’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Twenty-second and Wal- 
nut Streets. 

The First City Troop is the oldest military 
organization in the United States, and has 
served in every war in which the United 
States has engaged. During the Revolution 
it acted for several months as bodyguard of 
General Washington. 

The chimes had scarcely finished pealing 
the last note of “America” when the sound of 
a bugle broke the tense silence of the great 
crowds gathered within and without the 
church. The troop marched from the armory 
in double column to the music of this bugle, 
entering the church in perfect step with 
sabers clanking on the stone floor, and stand- 
ing in the center aisle with sabers drawn as 
the color bearer and guards passed to the 
chancel, where the Troop’s flag was placed. 

Then the choir began its stately procession 
from the rear of the church, singing “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” in harmony. 

Evening Prayers followed, but not done 
quite in the usual popular way of most of our 
churches. The Psalm, the ninety-first, was a 
thing of beauty. Especially fine, also, was 
the soprano part in the Magnificat by Henry 
Smart. In the fugal Gloria with which this 
composition closes there was a marvelous 
blending of the voices. 

The Creed was firmly intoned by the choir 
and congregation. During the Creed the 
members of the Troop presented their sabers, 
very much in the manner of the knights of 
old, when they pledged fealty to God and 
country. 

There were two supremely beautiful parts 
of the service, and one was the singing of the 
anthem, “Hail, Gladdening Light,’ by Sir 
George Martin, late organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The choir did full justice to the 
beauty of this composition. The exquisite 
tones of the organ, blending with the trum- 
pets, trombones, and timpani of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, made a living, vital thing 
of the music. It was the very soul of wor- 
ship. The anthem has a rather intricate end- 
ing, but the perfectly trained choir sang it 
faultlessly. 

The sermon by the Rev. Dr. John Mock- 
ridge, rector of the church, was thoroughly 
in keeping with the service. He spoke of 
Gideon, and compared him to Washington in 
his faith, his vision and his courage; of the 
unbroken tradition of honor and glory which 
is back of every American. He told of how 
the City Troop has preserved this priceless 
heritage, and he bade them live so as to hand 
it on unspotted to generations yet to come. 
He then read the prayer that General Wash- 
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ington used to read to his troops on the eve 
of battle. 

“For All the Saints” was the hymn imme- 
diately following the sermon. It was posi- 
tively thrilling, and sung as one has always 
dreamed it could be. 

It would be difficult to say just where high- 
water mark was reached in the service. Prob- 
ably the majority would say in the Noble Te 
Deum of Warwick Jordan, a work of gran- 
deur, destined to live through the ages. It is 
always impressive, but as sung by St. James’s 
choir, accompanied by the organ and brass 
instruments, it reached empyrean heights. 
One could almost see the glorious company of 
the Apostles, the goodly fellowship of the 
Prophets and the noble army of Martyrs. 
This Te Deum holds the very essence of wor- 
shipful devotion. 

After the benediction, the recessional hymn, 
“QO Heavenly Jerusalem,” brought the vocal 
part of the service to a close, the choir stand- 
ing as at the beginning, while the City Troop 
left the church and the organist and accom- 
panying instruments played the Grand March 
from Aida. This march, being full of pomp 
and circumstance, made a real climax to the 
gorgeous service. 

One could not attend any service at St. 
James’s without being conscious of the per- 
sonality of the organist, Mr. S. Wesley Sears, 
and realizing that it is largely due to him 
that the choir of that church has been 
brought to the highest efficiency and beauty. 

He stands supreme as a service player, or 
as a well-known musician expressed it not 
long since, “Sears is in a class by himself.” 

“Art for Art’s sake” seems to be his motto. 
Under his skillful tutelage the boys sing be- 
cause they cannot help it, and that is what 
makes their singing sound so real. 

This is even noticeable in the hymns. And 
how few organists know how to play hymns. 
It is a liberal education along this line to 
hear Mr. Sears. There is no rolling of chords 
no pounding of pedal notes. Precision and 
sureness of attack on the part of organist 
and choir in all stanzas of the hymns con- 
tributed much toward the beauty of the serv- 
ice. From first to last, Mr. Sears brought out 
the very best there was in it. The organ isa 
living, pulsing thing as he plays it. 

After leaving such a service as that of last 
Sunday, one feels that the natural soul of 
worship in him has at last been satisfied, 
and that hereafter he must experience often 
a longing memory, a kind of thirst for all 
this over again. 


GRAND AV. CONGREGATIONAL—Milwaukee 
R. D. Crout 


ANY churches try a multitude of various 
services at Christmas time. Efforts are 
always made to have something not 

only elaborate but new and unusual. How- 
ever, the most unique and original exercise, 
I dare say, that any could attend was the 
Carol Service at the Grand Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church in Milwaukee. It is an annual 
event in this Church and is the second one 
I have attended. To say that it is impressive 
and inspiring, is putting it very mildly. One 
must see the service to fully appreciate it, 
as any description would fail to convey its 
entire grandeur. 

The organ prelude, Fantasie on Christmas 
Carols by Faulkes, was rendered by the 
organist, Mr. Carl F. Mueller, who is one of 
the best in the Middle West. He is a master 
of organ work and can handle this instru- 
ment with an efficiency which is remarkable 
for a young man of his age. He should also 
receive full credit for originating this special 


service. Mr. Mueller was well assisted by a 
violinist, cellist, and pianist, which added to 
the effect. 


Then occurred one of the most beautiful 
parts of the service. Slowly the lights were 
dimmed, and faintly in the distance could 
be heard the choir singing “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” After the last note was sung, 
there began the processional. Still in the dis- 
tance, and with lights now fully dimmed, you 
could hear “O Little Town’of Bethlehem.” 
Louder and louder grew the song; through 
doors on both the right and left of the organ 


came the members of the choir in vestments 
and each bearing a lighted candle. With per- 
fect precision and cadence, they all came 
marching in, taking their places in perfect 
order. Anything more impressive and beau- 
tiful can hardly be imagined. You felt as if 
you were suddenly transported to a Christ- 
mas fairy land. 

The processional having been completed, 
the lights were turned on simultaneously as 
the candles were extinguished. A succession 
of Christmas carols then followed, all of 
which were rendered by the choir. This part 
of the exercise was of particular interest, as 
most of these Carols were of antique origin; 
an especially fine one was from the Mediaeval 
Catalonian, and another Old Bohémian. A 
ladies’ chorus sang one of the carols, after 
which a modern one, “Sleep Little Son,” by 
Candlyn, concluded this part of the service. 

In many programs, of this nature, interest 
diminishes toward the end when there is the 
usual routine of “announcements” and the 
“offering” as well as a few secular “fea- 
tures.” However, in this part of the pro- 
gram, interest was maintained in two ways— 
by a very spiritual and beautiful prayer 
uttered by the pastor, and an excellent organ 
number by Mr. Mueller. This number was a 
Christmas Pastorale by Rogers, which the 
congregation appreciated in spite of the 
activity of the “contribution boxes,” judging 
by the attention and silence of the people. 

The choir recessional then followed accom- 
panied by the hymn, “O Come All Ye Faith- 
ful.” This certainly makes an impressive 
close to any service, but added to this was 
the rendering of “Silent Night” again in the 
distance with the lights dimmed, thus re- 
creating this impressive touch. 

The program was then completed br an 
organ postlude, “Hallelujah Chorus” from the 
Messiah, rendered by Mr. Mueller. The con- 
gregation remained standing during its ren- 
dition; they were requested to do so, but in 
the writer's opinion, they would have done 
so anyway because of its excellence. 

There is a touch and personality to Mr. 
Mueller’s playing which is attractive. He 
always has perfect control and his technic is 
pleasing as well as a credit to the profession. 
His organ work adds greatly to the life of 
the church and to its service in the commu- 


nity. / 


News and Notes 


FERDINAND V. ANDERSON has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of St. An- 
drew’s P. E. Church, Elyria, Ohio, where he 
began his new duties about the middle of 
January. Mr. Anderson is a native of Toledo, 
having played for fourteen years in St. Al- 
bans’ P. E. Church of that city, and he ex- 
pects to divide his time between Elyria and 
Toledo, teaching in the latter city. 

J. LEWIS BROWNE, St. Patrick’s, Chicago, 
used an octet of selected voices for the Solemn 
High Mass at 3:30, in which the music num- 
bers were selected from the works of Dr. 
Browne himself, with Yon’s “Jesu Redemptor” 
and Novello’s ‘“Adeste Fideles.” At the 10:45 
Mass the composers represented were Browne, 
Franck, Novello, and Yon; this service was 
sung by St. Patrick’s combined choirs of 120 
voices. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON’S_. Wagner Pro- 
gram in his series of Noon Hour concerts in 
the Brick Church, New York, on Fridays, 
presented the following: 


O—Tannhauser March 

T—Prayer from Rienzi 

O—Forest Murmurs from Sigfried 
I—Evening Star (organ, harp, cello) 
O—Lohengrin Prelude 

T—Spring Song from Walkure 
O—Tannhauser Overture 


The Saint-Saens program: 


O—Rhapsody on Brenton Carols 
Algerian Melody 

H—Fantasi 

A—My monrt at thy sweet voice 
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O—Fantasia 

A—Patiently have I waited 
H—The Swan 
O—Nightingale and Rose 
A—Evening at Sea 
O—Marche Heroique 


JOHN T. ERICKSON, of the Church of 
Gustavus Adolphus, New York, gave the dedi- 
catory recital on the new organ in the Swed- 
ish Mission Church, East Orange, N. J., when 
the receipts from the recital amounted to 
$740. The organ was built by Reed & Son, 
and is a two-manual electric. Mr. Erickson 
used the following numbers: Bach’s Fantasie 
Gm, Pape’s Bells of Aberdovey, Godard’s Can- 
zonetta, Torjussen’s To the Rising Sun, Dem- 
arest’s Thanksgiving, Johnston’s Evensong, 
and Midsummer Caprice, and Handel’s Halle- 
luiah Chorus. 


GEORGE W. GRANT, formerly of Trinity 
U. B., Lebanon, Pa., has been appointed to St. 
Paul’s, also of Lebanon, where he has a fine 
choir of 40 men and boys. The organ is an 
excellent three-manual Hall or 31 registers, 
installed a few years ago. Mr. Grant served 
in the Navy during the War, and has given 
recitals in various parts of the Country. 


JOHN S. GRIDLEY, recently appointed to 
Old St. Paul’s, Norfolk, Va., is now serving 
also as assistant to Walter Edward Howe, in 
High School music work. Mr. Gridley, a 
graduate of Oberlin, is expected soon to give 
a recital in the Guild series, and another in 
the series being arranged by Mr. Howe on his 
new four-manual Hall organ which is near- 
ing ,completion. 


GRACE BRAMHALL HOWES, of the First 
Baptist, Bangor, Maine, presented three con- 
certs of special interest recently, the first a 
mixed program with organ, piano, violin, 
and cello; the second with organ numbers by 
three of her pupils; and the third a concert 
of organ and piano music, which we quote: 


Organ Duet: Rossini’s Tancredi Overture 

Piano Duet: Tschaikowsky’s Valse 

Organ-Piano: Massenet’s Meditation from 
Thais 

Organ-Piano: Demarest’s Fantasie 

Piano Quartet: Haydn’s Military Symphony 


MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR, the popular head 
of the New Jersey Council of the N. A. O., has 
resigned her work in St. Andrew’s M. E. 
Church, New York, to return to her former 
position in the First Methodist of Asbury 
Park. The new organ of the First Metho- 
dist will be installed in time for Mrs. Keator’s 
first service; it will be remembered that this 
church was destroyed some years ago by fire. 
During the Sunday service of her last day 
with St. Andrew’s the official board of the 
church read a set of resolutions beginning: 
“A subtle, beautiful gift of worship is music 
has been ours in St. Andrew’s Church during 
the last four years. That gift has been with 
us in the person of Mrs. Bruce Keator, whose 
presence and whose spiritual direction of the 
music of our church for these years has made 
the organ gloriously vocal and “the voices of 
the choir harmoniously worshipful.” These 
resolutions, continuing in praise of Mrs. 
Keator’s influence in the church, were en- 
dorsed by the congregation by a rising vote. 
Mrs. Keator is a living example of the real 
worth an organist can be in the church and 
of the esteem in which he or she can be held 
by the officers and congregation. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT gave an impressive 
and beautiful Christmas evening service in 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa., using 
Parker’s cantata, “The Dream of Mary,” as 
the main feature, preluded by Adam’s Holy 
Night, Buck’s Noel, and Yon’s Christmas in 
Sicily and Jesu Bambino, and postluded by 
Yon’s First Concert Study. Mr. Siebert used 
a chorus of 40 voices. 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD, who will be re- 
membered as one of our regular contributors 
a few months back, has recently had difficulty 
in keeping a church position. He no sooner 


gets settled in a good field and begins his 
active work than some other church takes 
him away to a larger and better work. His 
most recent church, in Warren, Ohio, recently 
raised his salary in order to prevent his leav- 
ing to a larger field; but within a few months 
a third church made a much better bid for 
his services and he has answered the call to 
a stfl larger field in St. Paul’s Church, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


RULIFF V. STRATTON, of the First Metho- 
dist, Port Huron, Mich., gave the following 
Christmas program at the evening service: 


O—Jesu Bambino, Pietro A. Yon 
c—Seven-fold Amen, Stainer 

Te Deum Bm, Dudley Buck 

Christmas portion of the Messiah, Handel 

“Hallelujah Chorus,” Handel 
O—Christmas March, Merkel 


Mr. Stratton has a three-manual Hillgreen- 
Lane organ with Echo Organ and maintains a 
standard of church music which is_ highly 
commendable; his chorus numbers about 60 
members, and his work as teacher of en ag 
enables him to do exceptional choral work in 
his church. : 


EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR, formerly of the 
Strand Theater, Birmingham, Ala., has re- 
signed his theater work and transferred his 
activities to the First Baptist Church of 
Birmingham, where he has the only four- 
manual organ in Alabama—a new Austin. 
Mr. Taylor is also director of music of How- 
ard College, Birmingham. 


WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY: 
Christmas in the Academy was made notable 
for the Cadets by ee under the 
direction of Frederick C. Mayer, organist. 
Christmas Eve was celebrated with a Carol 
Service, using “Away in a Manger,” by Spill- 
man, for chorus; Dudley Buck’s ‘prelude to 
his cantata, “Coming of the King,” for organ: 


c—Away in a Manger, Spillman 
O—Coming of the King, Prelude, Buck 
c—We three kings, Hopkins 
B—O little town of Bethlehem, Bartlett 
c—O’er the cradle, old Breton 

Good King Wenceslas, old English 


-S—Christmas Song, Adam 


c—Now the holy Child is born, Adam 


WALTER HEATON recently celebrated the 
completion of his 25th year as organist of the 
Memorial Church of the Holy Cross, Reading, 
Penna., in a series of events which began with 
the regular morning service of Feb. 6th, when 
the entire service was devoted to addresses 
and presentations to Mr. Heaton. In the eve- 
ning the chimes in Christ Episcopal Church 
played several of Mr. Heaton’s church com- 
positions which were recognized by many of 
the citizens. The Rotary Club and other 
organizations also participated in the cele- 
bration. Five hundred dollars in Government 
bonds was presented to Mr. Heaton at a spe- 
cial dinner given in his honor. Mr. Heaton 
began his service with the Holy Cross Church 
February ist, 1896. 


ST. LOUIS: Zion Lutheran Church cele- 
brated its 25th Anniversary at the close of 
1920 in a series of special services in which 
the organist, Mr. E. H. Thuernau, used many 
organ compositions of local musicians, espe- 
cially selecting many works from the pen of 
Mr. Edward M. Read, who is known through- 
out the country for the melodiousness and 
direct simplicity of his compositions. 


WALTER WISMAR of Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis, has been especially active 
of late. Jan. 28d he dedicated a new organ 
in the Church of the Redeemer, Overland 
Park, Mo., and a week earlier he dedicated 
the new instrument in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church of Farmington, Mo. On the 2d of 
January his choir sang Kaeppel’s “Unto Us,” 
a Christmas Cantata,’and on the 9th he gave 
his 26th public recital in his own church, 
using as. soloists a violinist and flutist in 
conjunction with the organ in trio work 
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FRANK STEWART ADAMS . 
MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD_ - - 
ROLLO F. MAITLAND - - 


Church vs. Theater Playing 
MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD 


N A recent article I made so bold as to 
enumerate some of the limitations of the 
average church organist in general musical 

affairs, and also hinted something about his 
outlook on life. The fact that he is surrounded 
by a sort of cloistered silence in his work and 
holding a somewhat prejudiced view, inspired 
by such environment, often accounts for many 
of his false conclusions about theater playing. 
I am now referring again to that business of 


changing jobs—a further consideration of a 


temperament too much influenced by conditions 
involving the letting of well enough alone. 

But this time we must look at the organist’s 
mental attitude to the change and not so much 
at his lack of equipment. So easy and soft has 
been his artistic bed in the lack-lustre atmos- 
phere of the church that the rather brilliant 
and seemingly frivolous air of the theater 
strikes him with some terror: It is quite possi- 
ble that many church organists think that going 
to work in a theater means drinking champagne 
and frequenting cabarets with spangle-clad 
ladies—or at least the cultivation of the cigar- 
ette habit. But neither of these accomplish- 
ments are necessary, however congenial such a 
life might be. All that is required is to be a 
man; and the conduct is about the same as that 
of a choir where the usual fights and jealousies 
obtain. 

I have heard that many organists dislike the 
idea of theater work owing to the bad name the 
speaking stage has bequeathed to anything called 
a theater. There is excuse for this view, for 
be it said that the theater is slightly rough at 
times, even in a picture house. The show busi- 
ness has to move rapidly now and then and 
there is some swearing done, but it does not 
mean such. In fact, the men who cuss the 
loudest are really the very best sort of fellows 
when you come to know them. They don’t 
beat their wives, as one might think, but are 
devoted family men, with anywhere from six 
to sixteen children. The church itself has been 
through some pretty rough stretches, and we 
can recall how many of the older plays and 
books presented phases of a distracted humanity 
where religion and the chopping off of heads 
were favorite diversions. Of course nothing 
like that pervades the churchly atmosphere at 
the present time. Barring ructions between 
ministers, organists, and music committees, life 
goes along with normal speed. The stage is 
fairly safe for the organist who is bent on 
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doing his turn well and who sticks to his busi- 
ness forsaking any crap games that may be in 
progress in the cellar and also refraining from 
heated arguments on how to save Poland and 
Russia. 

One must expect, and will certainly find, a 
different atmosphere in the theater from ‘the 
one in his home church. As has been said, the 
organist in the church partakes of both the 
faults and the virtues of his surroundings. The 
work of playing pictures throws open so much 
more material and such a wider outlook that 
the player finds himself wondering if it will 
ever end. As a matter of fact, it does not end; 
at least, where there is a successful house, a 
good organ and a man who believes in prog- 
ress. And particularly if there is an orchestra 
leader who knows his work and who will admit 
that an organ and an organist are to be thought 
of as a musical instrument and a musician. It 
is a sad fact that some orchestra players look 
upon an organ as upon a fallow turnip field. 
I do not know just why this should be and if 
I have a faint suspicion of the reason I would 
scarcely dare give it mouth. But there is a 
reason, and some day I may be tempted to 
bring it up. The unmusical manager also comes 
in for a word—for it is to him the organist 
must go to get the organ tuner in. An organ 
out of tune will dampen the most heated en- 
thusiasm. 

Now and then there are spasmodic attempts 
to prove that the stage is quite a bad place; that 
such an environment influences too much the 
tender plants that seek to bloom under its spot- 
light. Given the fact that these plants are 
genuinely tender before they are transplanted 
to the stage. It is true they do have a pretty 
tough time of it. The stage is a devil of a 
place. But the motion picture business, while 
it sometimes involves a room called by courtesy 
a theater, still it does not carry quite the faults 
of the speaking stage, and the organist unused 
to such surroundings will find life there quite 
bearable. I am of course speaking of the 
larger picture houses, where so-called acts are 
put on every week. In these houses the show 
business is very pleasant and the organist finds 
himself enjoying it. It may be, however, that 
the organist has mental or moral scruples 
against a job in a picture house; and this, again, 
is as it should be—that is, consistent with his 
previous environment and training. 

When the motion picture business first began 
to employ organists, many of my conservative 
friends took it as a great degradation for these 
players to accept jobs in the theater. This con- 
clusion was drawn especially from the music 
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side, as they thought that particular side was 
certainly far beneath the surface; they knew 
very little about pictures and had probably never 
seen a good one. I distinctly remember in New 
York when Mr. Depew and Mr. Warren left 
their church®%obs and ventured into the pic- 
ture game. The effect was almost electrical 
and the talk of the town for the whole season. 
These two men are still going strong in pic- 
ture playing and do not seem anxious to return 
to church work. But there is still that mental 
or moral attitude toward the theater organ that 
stands in the way of success. Many organists 
find great difficulty in overcoming it. And then 
it has seemed to me that picture playing is a 
sealed book to many organists of the church 
type. I remember hearing an organist say, after 
hearing the picture demonstration by Rollo 
Maitland at Portland, Me., “That’s wonderful, 
but I couldn’t do it.” And this observation 
shows how little prepared is the player brought 
up in the chancel. 

Now, the attitude of the average church 
organist to the theater organ is that it is a 
sort of “come down,” and that he will suffer 
greatly in his mind if he follows such work; 
that it is not exactly “nice” in the musically 
esthetic sense; and also because some of the 
music used is what he calls “trash.” He thinks 
the devil must surely be hiding around the cor- 
ner. But, mind you, the salary hangs before 
him in all its tempting allurements; he can’t 
lose sight of that dangling bait—and he yearns. 
He can not quite decide whether to give up his 
soul or not. In the meantime some blustering 
idiot with little scruple about the devil rushes 
in and secures bait and all—after which episode 
our organist goes out and kicks himself. 

If the church organist looks about him and 
observes the wonderful growth of music in the 
motion picture theater, he will change his mind 
about the job not being quite up to his stand- 
ards; he will find in some of the larger houses 
that the music will now-and then go completely 
over his head. The influence of this music over 
the community is astonishing. One often hears 
from presumably the musically ignorant com- 
ments on a movement from a symphony and a 
desire to hear it over and over again. Often 
patrons are attracted by the overture or a song 
number. In the case of a fine concert organist, 
even the organists about town are beginning to 
remember the solo he is playing for the week, 
and to comment on it and go to hear it. They 
nearly always attend with the musical idea 
uppermost, as pictures do not quite get over 
with them. But many of them are being won 
over and the picture is excused in their minds 
as being a necessary evil. 

From a more personal standpoint an organist 
will find himself dwelling on the heights in 
melody—for there are periods in picture pres- 
entation by an orchestra for instance that ap- 
proximate opera in musical and dramatic effect. 
To take “Humoresque” as a recent example— 
there has scarcely been a more humanly poig- 
nant score than the one from the hand of Hugo 
Riesenfeld used at the Criterion Theater. Cer- 
tainly organists of the type I have been con- 
sidering should get over their false notions 
about music in the picture theater. It rises to 
equal heights with the church, and in the ma- 
jority of cases much higher, if one may judge 


by the class of composers piayed. Moral con- 
siderations are somewhat outworn just now and 
not in style. It has been concluded that morals 
are a matter of geography, as Elbert Hubbard 
used to say. I can cite my own experience in 
work in the picture theater as being from all 
standpoints the pleasantest I ever indulged in. 
The picture organists I know are splendid 
musicians, happy, and intensely interested in 
their work. Some of them are handicapped by 
bad instruments, but this is a fault outside of 
their desires and abilities. So far as I have 
been able to judge the picture organist is doing 
well. 


Scores 


“LIFE OF THE PARTY” 
Frank Stewart Adams 


DOOR-BELL adds greatly to this pic- 
A ture, for the button pressed in his office, 

sometimes accidentally and unawares, 
is of considerable importance in the story. 
When he goes into the office, he presses the 
button five different times. Ring the bell syn- 
chronously with the pressing and releasing of 
the button. If there is no bell on the organ, a 
repeating glockenspiel (metal) might do if 
it be loud enough. 

When he opens the outer doors of the safe, 
pause till bottles are seen, then play bur- 
lesque “booze” music. When he sets the bot- 
tle on the button (which rings the bell) keep 
it ringing about two minutes, as long as the 
bottle stays on the button, playing no music 
during this time. 

In the next scene, during the flash-back of 
milk-men fighting, while the girl is speak- 
ing, don’t change number, but make an ac- 
celerando and crescendo in the intermezzo 
played during this scene. 

In all scenes showing Voris and grafters 
plotting, have a sinister, stealthy misterioso 
motive, not playing it alike each time, but 
with considerable variety of tonality, rhythm 
and registration at each recurrence. 

When Fatty puts his feet on the window- 
sill, don’t stop the number being played, but 
make a short rapid downward arpeggio on 
the chord which happens to come where the 
water falls on his feet. When water falls on 
his face, make short downward glissando, in- 
terpolating it suddenly and quickly, and 
immediately proceed with the number being 
played. Don’t do this on all the stops which 
are drawn, but have one or two light flutes 
prepared. \ 

In the next scene repeat the same “booze” 
music; and the-bell rings again. When the 
workman passes the window on a ladder, 
pause; when he grabs the bottle, play a short 
expressive roulade in the upper register. 
When he takes the knife from the drawer, 
play ominous, revengeful phrase FF in low 
register as if to indicate murderous intent, 
until he opens letter, then start a light 
number. 

Next is the scene with the girl he falls in 
love with, for whom there should be a theme. 
Play it crescendo to FF as his face draws 
near hers.‘ 

When he falls out of the window, the audi- 
ence laughs loud enough to drown the aver- 
age organ. A rumble might be made, or a 
rapid thrill or rapidly reiterated figure or 
chord, besides imitating on a tuba his cries 
for help (be sure it is a good imitation, how- 
ever). Pause after he gets in again, and at 
title “Oh Boy” play theme in burlesque man- 
ner, on traps, or in tremolo fashion. 

In the court-room scene, play a sudden FF 
chord in the lowest octave, staccata when he 
slams book, pausing a second just before and 
after. When he drinks milk, play “booze” 
music in sad, minor style, playing in jerky, 
spasmodic manner to action when he pulls 
out the drawer to rest his foot. When the 
calling card is shown, pause, then theme 
(presto while he runs to door) pause when 
older woman appears, then intermezzo. When 
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he leaves the girl at the door crescendo to 
accent and pause as he meets chicken (French 
Kate). When chicken takes clothes off, a few 
measures of “chicken reel’’—at discretion, PP 
during title, until she sits on button. Agitato 
to action, till Millie comes in, theme in agi- 
tated manner till flash of camera. 

When he knocks on girl’s chest, rapidly 
repeated chords forte, or appropriate effects 
on traps. 

At the party when he opens his coat, re- 
vealing his costume, fortissimo chord. Make 
effect when ball hits him, but not when he 
falls. 

At flash of chauffeur drinking, play a few 
bars of How Dry I Am or Auld Lang Syne. 

When the robber takes his overcoat from 
him, imitate his shivering in not too drastic 
a manner. 

When he enters the doorway of apartment- 
house and rings the bells, give several short 
rings in quick succession to indicate bells 
ringing all over the house. 

In this scene play minutely to action, ac- 
celerando, crescendo, ritard. At discretion 
play few bars of Good-night Ladies when 
woman calls to him from bed. 

At title “You’re Back Again” pause till 
band is seen. There seems to be two widely 
diverged attitudes toward comedy playing. 
One is that of dignity and restraint, of feel- 
ing above such playful antics, the other is 
that of the vaudeville organist who carries 
the idea to vulgar extremes, playing all pic- 
tures to action. Effects can easily be obtru- 
sive and overdone. Even the pause—there 
are about enough indicated for one picture. 
The excess of any one thing is apt to kill its 
effectiveness (this is true of soft music, con- 
trary to general opinion, as well as of loud 
playing). 

If numbers are played straight without any 
effects it-is monotonous and doesn’t really 
aid the picture. For only intermezzos and 
hurries can be used in this picture. These 
comedies are for laughing purposes only and 
the best thing for the organist is to enter 
into the spirit of it without becoming too 
ridiculous. The audience is the best baro- 
meter in this matter. It is wise to watch 
closely the reaction of the people first to the 
picture unaided then to th eeffect of various 
devices. The purpose is to emphasize the 
humor and get the people laughing. If there 
is little laughter with a fair-sized audience 
don’t make any effect. In a comedy where 
the baby whispers to the monkey and the 
monkey replies “You’ll have to wait till you 
get home,’ the audience didn’t laugh 
whether there was a pause or not, which was 
proof that a pause at that point wasn’t fully 
funny. 

On the other hand, an organist must do 
enough of this to indicate that he is closely 
following the action with intent to bring out 


the humor. An isolated effect at wide inter-, 


vals will merely stand out by contrast. 

Many slap-stick comedies depending on 
chorus-girls and rough. stuff for an effect; 
don’t yield much in this respect. Those of 
Arbuckle and Chaplin generally have brains 
back of their capers, and give something for 
the imagination to do. 

It is best not to do much of this with a 
small audience; but the larger the crowd the 
more effects can be perpetrated, but good 
taste and cleverness must never lapse. 


MADAME PEACOCK 
Rollo F. Maitland 
ORGAN o i6 aos nwa Melodious, rather sombre 
Reverie, Drumm 
At stage entrance............ Bright, neutral 
Vanity Caprice, Jackson 
SOB IIIS 5 is tstaies nse usec erro tava ayacane coe Same mood 
Spring Blossoms, Castillo 
SARS MONIG 6:5 :456 550 8550) ror Quiet, stately 
Minuet, (Don Giovanni), Mozart 


Jane sees husband........ Melodious Andante. 


hanson sans Paroles, Heller 
“My Dear Boy” o6.s0%6% Melodious, rather sad 
A Musical Thought, Titlebaum 
“I’m Filling My Eyes With You”..Same mood 
After Sundown, Friml 


EPUB WAIN) AGBOR = bi. ice.5i-siee 6-6 baie eee ee Sombre 
Andantino in G minor, Franck 
APUG DOUE VGAU Go ioo5s 526-0 4r0.ss 0a Sacerniece 4's Neutral 
Gavotte in E, Dreyschock 
ORNS CRGCE S66. 40 56:46 :4'0:0 09 Lively, but stately 
Jalse Caprice, Rubinstein 
ED GOT t TOO ee as ae 6cica 0.0. e cec ere Capricious 
Pizzicato-Bluette, Lack 
DROTKCS TEAGS NES; s:0.6 6. 0:0:6:6.6:0:0-0:100 ¥ 4a Neutral 
Andante Cantabile, First Symphony, 
Beethoven 
TG EG BOON ie is0c-6 scenes vcd pieeaas Dramatic 
Romance in F major, Tschaikowsky 
Curtaine at. ond Of. DIGS: s6 e656 cic0:00< Brilliant 
Overture Triomphale, Suppe 
“Tell Mr. Cleebure? .... 6 Dramatic (Action) 
Improvise 
“Nope, it’s her heart”....... Melodious, rather 
Remembrance, Telma [pathetic 
TR GE SOO WOE sink a caces ck 604-0 Melodious 
A Love Song Bartlett 
Fade-out of street scene....Dramatic, rather 
Dramatic Tension, Zamecnik [slow 
Bedroom scene..........+. Dramatic (Action) 
Improvise 
Repetition of former scéne with husband 
After Sundown, Friml 
POGC=008 OF SCONG ccc ce.ccwsiscceesesie Pathetic 
Ballade, Vieuxtemps 
Mother admits husband and daughter........ 
Extase, Ganne [Melodious 


In this picture, featuring Nazimova, there 
is also very little change of mood, except in 
certain places, which are noted. A fanfare 
of trumpets may be improvised before begin- 
ning the waltz as the stage hand announces 
the star. There is a climax in the action at 
No. 13 which will coincide with the climax of 
the music if one is careful of the tempo. 
Neither my colleague nor I were able to find 
any number to exactly fit the mood of Nos. 
15 and 19, and the orchestra director very 
wisely let the orchestra rest at No. 15. It is 
a spot that it is necessary to improvise in 
order to follow the action. A hurry could be 
played at No. 19, but it is better to follow 
the action by improvising. No. 21 is from the 
Ballade and Polonaise, a violin solo by Vieux- 
temps. 

There is no necessity for using a love theme 
in the picture, as each time the actress and 
her husband are together the moods are too 
different to admit of even different treat- 
ments of a love theme. No. 20 is a repetition 
of a part of No. 7, and the same music may 


-be used. It is somewhat in the nature of a 


flashback, but important enough to have its 
own music. Although the husband and wife 
are together at the end, attention is rather 
centred on mother and daughter, therefore a 
theme would not be appropriate. 

Sometimes it is a question of “whom_to 
play to.” An instance of this occurs at No. 
6. The mood of the actress is haughty, digni- 
fied, glorying in her art. That of the hus- 
band is regretful, hurt that his wife thinks 
so little of him and their child. It is better 
here to play “to the husband,” as his mood 
is more in evidence than that of the actress. 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS 
D. Kennejh Widenor 
ODOUINE. 6.6. 0.<.cinna:s son eisic os andante sostenuto 
Verdi—Don Carlos, 28 measures 
“Thus on the seventh........ andante cantab. 
A Massenet—Herodiade 
“But her husband immersed...... quasi alleg. 
B Jarnefelt—Prelude 
Wife approaches Husband... scccecsccscss A 
Segue—B 
“But the thir® Mimper << .as:66c66 60s moderato 
Sellars—In Arcadia 
EAC the JOVG OP x. 6<.o.0:s:0 0 p06ec00 and. cantab. 
orch—Apparitions 
“Woman’s greatest enemy.....allegretto 6/8 
Coates—Country Lane 
DO SOU: DOIG so vices enene ase vs valse tempo 
Kaplan—Peggy 
“As evening passes......... valse lento minor 
Vescey Medusa 
“Passion the BEA. 6-60 <0. waccrs modo, appass. 
Montemezzi—Love of Three Kings 
DB oe BE RE a ee pre ae r r ar B 
Marg. and Julian alone............ allegretto 
Granados—Goyescas Intermezzo 
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DURE OTET TAROD TANS 6 6500s scneewsd andantino 
Tosti—La Serenata 

ee eee rT Cc 

“Under spell of music............. valse lento 
Dawson—Cremorne 

ee DO Bi OWI, 6 sis 6 @ <'e:06 0 0 pis ho baie blew Cc 

“Into the primitive... .....s.s poco andante 

Palmgren—May Night 
PUNE, Coa S kas chen c esse es Poy Cc 
Marg. g0e8 to sofa......ccesecccesees appass. 


Montemezzi—Love of Three Kings 
Rs ON OD Lins 55.06 85h AS se be 5a eR 
Caretaker enters home......... tempo marcia 

Rosse—Patrol 
Lodge flashback 
Montemezzi—Love of Three Kings 


“And so before dawn........... ... andantino 
Jarnefelt—Berceuse 

"AS BOMICY. POURUME, « <0:< 560500000 ... andantino 
Debussy—Reverie 

“Sister of caretaker..... aaah esos ee lento 


Rogers—Bridal Song 
She leaves room 
Beethoven—Andante Sym. 7 
Be | Pere lento 
Chopin—Valse No. 2 
“Night brings the friends 
Chopin—Prelude No. 15 
“You’ve betrayed yourself.......... all. modo. 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Bub questions butler 
Borowski—Meditation-Elegie 
Borowski—Prelude 
Men enter room..... eneeeeee dramatic pause 
“If my death will 
Berge—Dramatic Andante No. 39 


oe ee i See et ree rie andante 
Friml—After Sundown 
"ES ET TOPBOE TO GOlhs occ sccvcncccvsevssesesce A 


SILVER LINING 
Charles Ansel Young 

“In Paris—Drigo, Valse Bluette 

“My story is—Poldini, The Doll 

Man speaks to girl—Herbert, I Can’t do that 

“And thus two children—Saint-Saens, Rouet 
ad’Omphale 

“While Evelyn—(imitation of piano) 

Segue—Albeniz, Midsummer Serenade 

“That night Evelyn—Pierne, Serenade 

“Year later—Waldteufel, Estudiantina 

Exit dancers—Lake, Hawaiian Medley 

Rubs palm with fan—Valverde, Danza Cro- 
talos 
_ “Angel's encouragement—Schonberg, Dar- 


ing 
“Gentle Annie—Friml, Danse Demoiselles 
“While in—Mendelssohn, Th. & 2d Var. Op. 
54 
“While a week later—Huerter, Intermezzo 
“I’m serious—Elgar, Salut d’Amour 
“The lemon game—Rosey, Handicap March 
“Evelyn in search—Baynes, Ecstasy Waltz 
Gambling fades—Drumm, Meditation 
— worry—Sibelius, Evening Calm, 46 
No. 
“This is hardly—Delibes, Source Ballet No. 
3, 2d Mvt. 
Johnson rises from sofa—Lemare, Chant 
Bonheur 
Flashback reception—Drigo, Valse Bluette 
“No one could figure—(steamboat whistle) 
Segue—Del Riego, O Dry_Those Tears 
Reception Scene—Drigo, Valse Bluette 


After the preliminary screening and the 
title, “In Paris” etc., Valse Bluette should 
be commenced at the beginning and played 
through the coda, and if this is not enough I 
would suggest a dal segno to the point where 
the principal theme returns. The next two 
numbers cannot be played in their entirety. 
Of the Rouet d’Omphale play from letters J 
to L, and providing this is not enough impro- 
vise a coda in G sharp minor of sufficient 
length. Next I speak of a piano imitation; 
at my organ I find that the following seem to 
be satisfactory: Swell Organ, Quintadena, 
Unda Maris, Clarabela or any soft flute, Harp 
together with the Swell to Swell 16 and 4. 
Should you find this a trifle heavy omit the 
concert flute, and do not use any tremulant. 
Midsummer Night’s Serenade cannot be fin- 
ished, and the Serenade which next appears 
should be treated in the following manner: 
commence at the beginning and play to letter 


D, and D. S. to the fifth measure from the 
beginning and finish the number. The num- 
ber, Estudiantina, is for a waltz dance on the 
screen and I played the introduction, first two 
strains with their repeats, and a short coda. 
The next number, Hawaiian medley, start at 
the beginning but after the first strain play 
only the more popular melodies. I maintain 
that the director of the picture, at this point 
when he introduces the Hawaiian orchestra, 
is very slack in his detail, but its being there 
we must accompany the picture thus. Val- 
verde’s Danza de Crotalos, is from the Land 
of Joy Selection and I find it can be played 
from beginning to end, repeating the last 
Strain. Darling must be played more than 
once, but the next number, La Danse des 
Demoiselles, is to be played once only. 

All of the numbers which follow are to be 
played once through with the exception of 
Ecstasy waltz, which can only be played up 
to the trio and at number twenty-one only a 
small portion of Valse Bluette can be played. 
At number twenty-two use only introduction 
and one chorus, 


Music Conference 


lee first great attempt to hold a National 
Conference of Motion Picture Music In- 
terests resulted in a series of meetings 
extending over three full days, beginning 
January 24th in Hotel Astor, New York, with 
Mr. Charles D. Isaacson in the chair. Mr. 
Isaacson is Music Editor of Motion Picture 
News; he it was who apparently conceived 
the idea of a Motion Picture Music Confer- 
ence, and he it was who carried out the cam- 
paign with distinguished’energy and enthusi- 


asm, 
PERFORMANCE FEE 


After several addresses by prominent 
speakers from the photoplay world, the sub- 
ject of “Music Tax” exploded. This is not a 
tax nor does it effect music; it is a fee de- 
manded by some publishers and composers, 
and it effects the public performance of copy- 
righted compositions; hence it is a Peform- 
ance Fee. 

Just how its presentation to the Conference 
impressed other members, I do not know; it 
seemed to me somewhat in the nature of an 
attempt on the part of some “interests” to 
slip something over for their own advantage. 
The “interests” had their paid representative 
there. He stated, so it seems, that the “inter- 
ests” definitely agreed with the Conference 
to never exceed a certain specified “fee’’ from 
the theaters for the blanket use of all their 
compositions, and this was almost accepted as 
genuine by the Conference. It is perfectly 
clear that a contract without a specified time 
limit is valueless in the courts. 

The claim was made by the “interests” that 
the motion picture theater could not continue 
unless they, the “interests,” saw fit to permit 
them to do so by allowing them to use their 
music. This was easily refuted by Mr. Sam 
Berg, a composer of popular music, who 
pointed out that there still exist in America 
publishers with tremendous catalogues, who 
are not represented in the “interests” and 
who never ask a performance fee; in fact, it 
appears both from statements made during 
the session and from information secured 
direct by telephone from some of the largest 
publishers represented in New York City, that 
virtually all of the finest compositions of the 
world are outside the group of houses con- 
trolled by the “interests.” 

Perhaps the composer does not get all he 
deserves; perhaps the executant does not get 
his deserts either—certainly the concert 
artist (other than the well-advertised public 
pets of the opera habit) does not get his 
deserts either; but on top of these two state- 
ments comes this from a composer of wide 
note who stated before the Conference that 
though much of his music is now controlled 
by the “interests,” he has never received one 
penny as his share of any Performance Fees 
collected by them in his name. And this 
statement, of which no denial was attempted, 
gave even a darker look to the motives be- 
hind the presentation of the “Music Tax’ 
question. j 
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td THE CAPITOL so Vy reyes | Fg ~~ ome. and on 
: he feature of the first day was the compli- Tonic base of the orchestra that it was only 
wo mentary performance given in the Capitol by produce any effect, but it must not be offen- 
da. Mr. Samuel Rothafel who gave a digest of sive. It would be just as reasonable to flood 
at his performance afterwards, together with the house with a foul odor for certain slum 
lay his reasons for many of the things he did. scenes. Searching for effects is good, but it 
ain The informal mimeographed 5x3 ruled card  jeads the showman into pitfalls when he can- 
int ah pbs ng neg cage 4 oe yy Me ad- not back up showmanship with genuine 
ra, m e visitor free to any part of the house, 

ere though the doorman examined it very care- musical appreciation. 





fully (while we felt foolish) to see that it 
was genuine, and the usher did his best to 
help us to a seat in the side aisle where we 
didn’t want to go, and really didn’t go, pre- 
ferring a comfortable seat in the center of 
the beautiful Capitol. 

Dvorak’s famous New World Largo was 
used by the orchestra in accompanying a 
scenic of Yellowstone Park; at one place a 
pianissimo effect was beautifully done. An 
old folktone and the Merry Widow Waltz 
soon followed in another part of the program, 
and with fine effect. A classic, a folktune, 
and a popular “chestnut” all in the same pro- 
gram; yet with perfect unity. 

Mr. Rothafel usually produces a program 
which is continuity almost to perfection; this 
was an exceptionally good example of it, and 
the music much better suited to its mission 
than his average program. In giving his rea- 
sons for using music as he does, Mr. Rothafel 
said, “You wouldn’t expect anybody who 
didn’t understand English to start in a High 
School.” Nor does he expect the public, which 
does not know much about the music lan- 
guage, to start with the real classics. But 
when he says, “There is more ‘bunk’ in the 
Symphony Concert as we have had it in the 
last ten years than anything I know of,” the 
majority of us will have to disagree. 

I learned afterwards (on the way out when 
I was able to snatch a program from an usher 
off guard at the moment) that the unique 
drum solo that proved such an interesting 
novelty was composed by Mr. Max Nichols, 
tympanist of the Capitol Orchestra, who also 
was its performer. He secured great con- 
trasts not only in stroke but also in the 
gradations of power, running from pppp to 
ffff—much more on one humble little inex- 
pensive drum than the vast majority of 
organists are able to extract from their noble 
Diapasons that are as musically immovable 
as Gibralter is physically. Isn’t it time we 
competed with the drum in the matter of 


dynamic expression for our Great and Pedal - 


organs also? 

Another detail: When the news film showed 
Mary Garden, Mr. Rothafel used for its accom- 
paniment a well-known aria from Thais 
which Miss Garden always sings in that 
opera. One effect which was dwelt upon was 
his use of a special motive played by the 
brass for Douglas Fairbanks in his ‘Mark of 
Zorro.” Whenever the “Z” of Zorro appeared 
in cue-like importance, Mr. Rothafel had his 
orchestra play that motive. It illustrates an 
important item, which, in this case, I believe 
Mr. Rothafel misjudged. It happened that 
when “Zorro” was played at the Capitol I 
did not see it, but it was reported to me very 
ereditably by a musician who understands 
not only the classic use of music but also its 
artistic and utilitarian uses in the photoplay 
theater, and the one exception that was taken 
to the Capitol music was this very effect. It 
blazed out too strongly; it became a nuisance 
to a refined ear. Had it been used strongly 
only once or twice, and at every other cue 
been given by a few brass instruments pianis- 
simo, and either accompanied by the rest of 
the orchestra without any apparent break in 
the continuity of the piece, or inserted in the 
piece in such a way as to displace it in actual 
note without being so far distant in actual 
spirit, then the effect, so the critical musician 
reported to me. would:have been excellent, 
just as Mr. Rothafel intended. As it was, it 
was only—I ask the reader’s pardon for using 
an inelegant simile because I know of no 
better way to convey the idea; it was only an 
ugly wart on an otherwise fair face. And of 
course that was bad, very bad. 

Another instance, also heard in the Capitol, 
attempted to portray the neighing of a horse, 
and again the brass intruded so violently and 


Mr. Rothafel gave a note of sound advice 
to the musician when he cautioned him 
against being too technical and too far above 
his audience; in reference to the severely 
classic numbers, such, as Bach fugues and 
Widor sonatas, he pointed out that they who 
played them learned to enjoy them only after 
a very intimate study of them extending over 
many months, but that they soon forgot this 
and blandly started to play them in public, 
thinking that “by merely playing these 
things over again they can increase public 
appreciation.” 


CUE SHEETS 


Cue Sheets were discussed; and had other 
things done to them also. It was stated that 
80% of the films are absolutely “impossible 
to score,” which will be some consolation to 
the Organist who must of necessity be dis- 
appointed and dissatisfied with his work 
times without number. Mr. Max Winkler said 
that after many experiments and much in- 
vestigation he discovered that _the ordinary . 
cue sheet was almost useless. First, it never 
reached the musician till it was too late to 
rehearse properly; second, it contained new 
things which the musicians did not have 
time and money to buy; and third, it pre- 
sented an absolute blank every time such a 
new number was used. He therefore decided 
to select a list of 300 pieces which were 
fairly well known, and from them he invari- 
ably makes his Cue Sheets, with the result 
that the musicians do not have to investigate 
a wealth of new music at the last minute, 
but can use their own library over and over 
again. And more important than this, is this 
other advantage, that the musician soon gets 
to know each number on such a Cue Sheet, 
with the result that he can then substitute 
for any of Mr. Winkler’s suggestions some 
other piece in his library which the musician 
has at his disposal and which he knows is of 
the same character as the piece Mr. Winkler 
has suggested. Thus, a Winkler Cue Sheet 
definitely suggests musical character to an 
intelligent reader of it, instead of merely 
suggesting unknown titles. 

It was stated that the average organist 
spends about $10 a month on organ music. 

In opposition to the new idea of making 
for each picture an actual library of music 
to be sent with the film, it was pointed out 
that the following objections were not coun- 
terbalanced by favorable points, and that 
therefore the new project is destined to prove 
an artistic failure, no matter how successful 
its backers may make it financially for them- 
selves: 5 

1. The films rarely reach the average ex- 
hibitor without serious cuts due to wear and 
tear, and hence the music will not fit. 

2. The projection rooms vary. in their 
—_ and the music cannot fit all projec- 
tions. 

3. The managers frequently edit the film 
to suit their own needs, and the music thus 
becomes a misfit. : 

4, The film is not sent in advance, and the 
music score is almost useless unless the 
orchestra has had time to rehearse it 

5. The producers to not release their pic- 
tures in any manner suitable to the creation 
of a truly artistic score to be distributed 
with the film. 

6. That the production of scores on whole- 
sale order would be a business and not an 
artistic matter; creative musicians cannot 
work on order, they need inspiration. 

7. That the music score in the process of 
exchange between theaters would soon be- 
come so mutillated and disarranged as to be 
almost useless. 

The motion picture industry has grown so 
rapidly that it has invited money-sharks to 
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invade it with all sorts of schemes. I believe 
no artist will disagree with me in suggesting 
that the idea of manufacturing a music score 
for the films, and distributing these scores as 
the films are distributed, will tend to deteri- 
orate the music of the theater just as the 
wholesale production of quantity pictures is 
retarding the artistic and esthetic develop- 
ment of the motion picture as a cultural asset 
of the Nation, and has brought it so far 
down in moral tone that a great reform 
organization has at last been compelled to 
aim a drastic law at it in defense of the 
mental health and morals of the future gen- 
eration. Let us not allow the music of the 
theater to lower itself to any similar level 
merely because quantity production may be a 
paying business for some. 


THE RIALTO 


The feature of the second day was the com- 
plimentary visit to the Rialto and the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld, the most 
noteworthy motion picture theater director 
in the world today, a man of true refinement 
and culture. A neatly printed invitation card 
was received by the doorman and handed 
back without examination as we were passed 
along to the head usher who seemed in- 
tuitively to know where we belonged—per- 
haps the doorman had given a secret signal— 
and who politely invited us to the best seats 
in the house, the loges of the balcony. It was 
like being the honored guest in the home of 
a gentleman of refinement, and we felt com- 
fortable, very comfortable. 

Just before the special performance began, 
the comedy was ending, with Mr. Frank 
Stewart Adams at the organ. As an example 
of the character of organ music being used 
in the Riesenfeld theaters I might mention 
nem - Adams in accompanying this comedy 
played: 


Bomerko in Fb. 4 <0ssss00 «.ee+--Bugene Gigout 
Intermezzo Bfm.............Joseph Callaerts 
DOMED: bs shiek sbeses Sho oe > ..-Enrico Bossi 


Scherzo from Opus 40 Sonata..Rene L. Becker 


I use this as an illustration of the truth of 
statement that have frequently made in 
public, that the use of good organ music of 
the best type is going to increase tremen- 
dously in the theater just as soon as the 
organists learn that music is not necessarily 
dull and dry merely because it happens to 
have been written for the organ. 

Mr. Riesenfeld, who had the misfortune to 
be called “Dr.” Riesenfeld on the floor of the 
Conference—and there is no doubt that he 
does have a fully earned degree of Mus. Doc. 
hanging around somewhere—read an earnest, 
scholarly address on the “Motion Picture Im- 
presario” in which he outlined the develop- 
ment of serious music in the photoplay. What 
music has done for the theater and the Nation 
he aptly summed up in an early paragraph, 
which we all know to be true: 

“Before music came to the picture we had 
the nickelodeon—the cheap house with 
cheaper films which became a byword in the 
land. Conditions grew so bad that the word 
‘motion-picture’ almost lost its original mean- 
ing and came to stand for something cheap 
and degrading. Of course, people went to the 
‘movies’ then—but it was not with head in 
the air and chest out. It was something for 
which one almost apologized.” 

Those who scorn the work of playing the 
organ in the theater are like those who 
would scorn to teach the alphabet to six- 
year-olds, or to vote at an election because 
of the character of the majority of politicians. 
The photoplay is shaping the course of 
American history of the future, and it is high 
time that the best elements of America take 
a vital hand in the shaping of the course of 
the photoplay and its theater right here and 
now. 

Of one of the details of scoring, Mr. Riesen- 
feld said: “Until now we have been able to 
score our pictures from the world of created 
music (though Mr. Riesenfeld has frequently 
had to write special music himself in order 
to satisfy his keen demands in certain specific 
details of a picture now and then). You 
know the system. We divide each reel into 


so many scenes according to the mood. Then 
we find for every scene a composition _or a 
bit of composition that fits the mood. It re- 


- qguires continuous search in the classic, 


modern, and popular music.” 

Mr. Riesenfeld believes the day will come 
when each great film will have its own music 
written for it by noteworthy composers, but 
that the “present system of making films, the 
present system of releases, prevent any such 
dream from coming to a quick realization.” 
The world will be searched for competent 
composers just as it is now searched for 
great authors. “The man who devotes his 
life to writing real music looks for more than 
money. He is thinking of posterity.” 

Among the first men of prominence to men- 
tion the organist in the theater was Mr. Rie- 
senfeld, and though the Conference generally 
had to deal with the broader demands of the 
music end of the theater in such a way as 
to preclude discussion of the actual art of 
photoplay music, Mr. Riesenfeld_ did touch 
upon a detail here and there. He declared 
that the musicians should “disregard all 
dynamic effects of the composer’—which 
many musicians are too timid or too tradi- 
tion-bound to do, thereby ruining much of 
their work—*“playing the notes, but impro- 
vising a spirit to clothe them anew.” In view 
of the exaggerations to which the theatrical 
world is subject, it was enlightening to hear 
him refer to his own productions, which in- 
clude as a rule the greatest pictures of the 
day, as “ranging from fair to excellent.” 

Prolonged applause showed the effect of 
the address of this scholarly, modest, sincere 
man, who cannot be outdone by any of the 
New York theaters in showmanship, nor even 
approached in the art of music. 


MUSICIANS 


One speaker asserted that theaters were per- 
fectly willing to spend $15,000, $20,000, $25,000 
for an organ, but that they felt they could 
not get a good organist. The field for organ- 
ists is just opening; it is for legitimate 
organists to say whether they will enter their 
rightful domain, or pass it along and allow 
the pianist to ruin it. he Conference felt 
that the conservatories should undertake the 
task of teaching theater playing; one speaker 
wanted a school established for theater 
organists. 

We can briefly answer, in regard to the 
shortage of good theater organists: That 
the theater has not yet been willing to pay 
the organist the proportionate salary he 
should get when the salaries of the 24th vio- 
linist and the 3d cornetist are considered; 
that the organist must be a bigger musician 
than any other man, not excepting the con- 
ductor, and that his salary must be at least 
the equal of the conductor’s; that no man 
can do the work of either the conductor or 
the organist and do himself justice if he must 
work seven days a week, afternoon and eve- 
ning, with merely a two weeks’ holiday in 
August; that the theater has not yet showed 
itself, in the main, worthy of the efforts of 
such a man and musician as the organist 
must be, and that until it gets a suction fan 
to work and draws out the impure air created 
by the glorification of illicit love and crime 
upon which alone 90% of all films are now 
being founded, it can not expect the services 
of many men of keen intelligence and esthetic 
discrimination. Outside of these few things, 
I guess we organists are ready, aren’t we, 
readers? 

The union was represented by its president, 
Joseph Weber. The statement was made 
that the incompetent musician gets placed by 
the union on the footing of the man of skill, 
and the charge was ignored. Nor was any 
answer given to the statement that theater 
managers are very ~igg vow mf solicited for 
positions as orchestra leader by men who 
earry union cards proclaiming them to be 
competent when the theaters find later that 
they are—well, not competent. Mr. Weber’s 
attitude, it seemed to me, was one of an- 
tagonism to everybody and everything. He 
is a forceful speaker, because he believes in 
what he says, and it was unfortunate that he 
could not meet the situation in the spirit of 
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give-and-take that had been manifest in all 
the other addresses, 

His claim that the union of musicians had 
done more for music in America than any 
@ther agency in all our land, will not be en- 
dorsed by any who know. What of the few 
rich men whose money and love of music 
alone have made the symphony orchestra 
possible in America? What of Carnegie with 
his thousands of organs donated to com- 
munities that would otherwise have none? 
What of our publishers, without whose capi- 
tal not one note of music would be available 
in America today? What of our churches that 
spread fairly good music to millions of people 
every week? hat of our theaters that 
spread music to millions every day? What 
of our Public Schools? What. of our Con- 
servatories? 

However, if we must feel sorry that Mr. 
Weber’s attitude and statements were not 
more carefully ordered, we rejoice that he 
did give one idea worth much, namely, that 
every ruling of the Music Union has had its 
origin in some grievance which the Union 
has had to meet. For example, the rule for- 
bidding union houses to employ union musi- 
cians from other cities, no matter how in- 
competent the local musicians may be, had its 
origin in a pracitise which cost the local 
musicians not only. a decent living wage but 
also their own homes. And in defence of the 
union one speaker from Chicago, who has 
organized orchestras in the Middle West for 
many new théaters, said that when he found 
local musicians incompetent he immediately 
communicated with Mr. Weber and after 
proper investigation, when his own verdict 
had been endorsed also by Mr. Weber’s 
agents, he had ready permission to secure all 
the outside help he needed. 

In the human touch there is a world of 
good-will which only needs to be drawn upon 
to make its worth inestimable. We fight that 
which we know not. I fear we fight the 
union for many things which we do not. un- 
derstand, and that the union itself fights all 
humanity for many things which it never 
undertakes to investigate. Life is entirely a 
matter of strife and struggle. It is for us to 
make the striving and the struggle just as 
fair and impartial to all mankind as we can— 
but to struggle for that which seems to us 
right, with all our might. 

The third day’s sessions came too late to be 
included in our summary. On its program 
was included the only organist to address the 
Conference, Mr. Richard Henry Warren, of 
Chatham, Mass. Mr. Albert Parker, whose 
name will be recognized as a well-known 
director, told of the use of music while the 
pictures are being made. He uses a har- 
monium and strings, together with perhaps a 
clarinet, oboe, or flute, according to his needs, 
and these instruments prepare their score 
just as the theaters do, only they work not 
from the completed picture but from the 
author’s scenario. The music is not rehearsed 
with the actors until the scene is finally to 
be taken, and then it is used while they do 
their work for the last time. In this way thes 
effect of the music aids the actors and they 
put their parts over with greater success 
than can be achieved at the rehearsals. 

One final lesson. The next time the Guild, 
or the N. A. O., or the A. O. P. C., or any 
other organization of organists calls a Con- 
vention or a Conference or an assembly of 
any kind for the discussion of music prob- 
lems, go. An interchange of ideas is_ one of 
the greatest assets of educated peoples; all 
the world’s progress had to be definitely de- 
layed till a method of interchanging ideas 
could be perfected.* How long has mankind 
lived on the earth, five hundred thousand 
years? Certainly no less. How long has lan- 
guage been perfected, fifty, thirty, twenty, 
ten thousand years? I don’t know. But I 
do know that writing and printing have not 
been perfected five hundred years and that 
99% of the world’s advancement has come 
since that time. And until we have our Con- 
vention and Conference systems perfected for 
the convenience of us all, let us take the next 
best thing, the press, and use it for all it is 
worth. To begin with, right here and now 


are these columns; they are yours. Use them 
as you want; fill them with the things you 
need, That is their sole reason for - +. 


HUGO RIESENFELD’S explanation of the 
evolution of a music lover was given to a 
friend who called his attention one day to the 
chatter of two women during the orchestral 
overture; Mr. Riesenfeld said, “That’s noth- 
ing to worry about. We’ve had _ hundreds 
like them. First they talk, then a few weeks 
later they begin to be annoyed by the music 
because they subconsciously, begin to hear it. 
Then, still later, they become interested, and 
finally end by applauding. They will then 
even scowl at somebody who talks while they 
want to listen. It’s a progression through 
which many hundreds have passed in the past 
few years.” 

AN EXCELLENT TRANSITION from or- 
chestra to organ was recently achieved in the 
Rivoli, New York, during the accompaniment 
of a beautiful scenic, “Tropical Nights.” The 
organ accompanied the final few minutes of 
the film and the transition was so perfect as 
to make it almost impossible to determine 
by ear whether or not the orchestra was still 
playing. The organ began with a very soft 
pedal, adding fine imitative strings in the left 
hand and, later, a good orchestral imitative 
register in the right. For this section of the 
program Firmin Swinnen was at the console 
and Joseph Littau wielded the baton. 

A CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 
was arranged by Hugo Riesenfeld in_the 
Rivoli, New York, during Christmas Week 
when 8000 poor children and orphans were 
entertained with a special program begin- 
ning at 10:30 each morning. Four comedies 
were used, including one of Chaplin’s, and one 
by Max Manne, the popular tympanist of the 
Rivoli Orchestra. Mr. Riesenfeld spared no 
efforts to make this festival a complete suc- 
cess; the program was most elaborate and 
complete, including, as a final addition, a 
Christmas Fantasy by a group of child play- 
ers and a chorus of thirty members. It is 
safe to say that of all the joys that were 
brought by the combined organizations of the 
Metropolis to its orphaned and poor children, 
none gave so much joy, nor reached so many 
children, as this special Christmas Festival 
which Mr. Riesenfeld and his organization 
brought to them. 


Firmin Swinnen’s Art 


ae ES, I had the pleasure of hearing 

Mr. Swinnen in the Widor-- 
Adams Concerto, and a great treat it 
was! His playing was masterly. I have 
not sat under the late W. T. Best for 
twenty-five years without seeing and 
hearing some fine pedal playing; but I. 
never witnessed such perfect execution, 
or heard such artistic phrasing and beauti- 
ful accentuation and clearness as marked 
his pedal cadenza. I had the pleasure of 
shaking hands with him and hurriedly 
thanking him; but no chance of express- 
ing my admiration of his artistry.” 

The above is taken, by permission, 
from a personal letter from Mr. George 
Ashdown Audsley, LL.D., to T. S. Buhr- 
man, and is reproduced here as a well- 
merited compliment to Mr. Firmin Swin- 
nen, organist of the Rivoli Theater, New 
York, whose work ranks him with the 
greatest organ masters of the age. 
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Repertory Suggestions 


Church—Concert—Theater 


A. BORODINE (Kraft) 
Prince Igor: “Finale” Act I. 
HIS work has been reviewed in our col- 
4 umns a few months ago, but since that 
time it has been discovered that none 
of the music is from the finale of Act I. It is 
from the Prologue to Act I. The opera deals 
with Russian history of the 12th Century; 
Prince Igor and his followers are preparing 
for a warlike expedition against the Khan of 
Polovtsy. The scene is a village square. The 
princes are coming from a cathedral. Begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 4 the music is 
from a chorus “To the sun in his glory, all 
hail.” It also does homage to Igor, and 
presages success in arms. The last two pages 
are from the end of the prologue, a grand 
triumphal chorus with similar words. It 
should be used in the photoplay only for 
martial scenes, and, for the best propriety, 
only for a Russian, or at least Slavonic, locale. 
—F.S. A. (Ditson) 


CESAR FRANCK 
Andantino Gm 

RANCK at best is a severe musician and 
F when we say that Andantino possesses 
many of the elements of musical beauty 

we of course mean that it is classic and 
severe beauty, and not ephemeral, The illus- 
tration is fairly characteristic of the whole 
piece. It is easy to play and will not require 
a good organ, and since Franck is the thing 
in the organ world, this piece will find a wide 
welcome; and it deserves it. It is not in any 
Way superficial in its beauty, nor is it 4 
true Franck inspiration; it is rather just a 
medium piece of a composer who was one of 
the great composers of the world, who turned 
his attention to the organ now and then. The 
middle section retains much of the moods, 
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and even seems to retain some of the ma- 
terials, of the statement, though in major 
mood. The recapitulation states the main 
theme normally and then inverts it under the 
accompaniment with good effect. 

The church organist will have frequent use 
for this if he has at his command a fine 
organ with beautiful solo voices, and in addi- 
tion is working in an episcopal church whose 
architecture is churchly and refined instead 
of musty and cheap as is so often the case. 
The building adds so much, or detracts so 
much, from the mood of some things that 
care must be exercised in programing them. 
It would be ridiculous to stage a dance in a 
beautiful church auditorium, and it would be 
almost equally absurd to expect this Andan- 
tino to make its best impression in an ordi- 
nary church auditorium where there are none 
of the accoutrements of —.. On the 
recital program it would hardly be effective 
save in classic churchly surroundings. 

The photoplayer would use it for scenes of 
deep melancholy and reflection. Its length 





would be an asset in many of the modern 
dramas where the sad things of life are used 
so ~ as a basis for picture plays. (Dit- 
son 
EDWARD GREIG (Stewart) 
Cow-Keepers Tune 
HY the composer devised this title is 
WW not exactly apparent unless it be that 
the translation into English is more 
rustic and jocular than the original was in 
its own version; perhaps the plain title “Pas- 
toral” might almost cover the piece properly, 
or on the other hand the piece may have been 
intended in jocular vein. It makes little dif- 
ference; the performer in every case will do 
as he thinks should be done. It can be used 
as a gentle pastoral, or it may be aimed at 
the fantastic. The illustration shows the ma- 





terials of the whole piece, which is in binary 
form rather than ternary. It is easy to play, 
and the organ transcription by Dr. H. J. 
Stewart is suited to the instrument. We would 
suggest the extreme in registration, whether 
it be the extreme of musical beauty or the 
extreme in fantastic effect; it would seem 
that the plain playing of the piece on ordi- 
nary registers would not make any impres- 
sion worth making, though undoubtedly the 
artist will be able to make quite an effect 
with the piece. 

For the church it would serve well as an 
offertory, with some beautiful soft registers, 
while on the recital it could be used in either 
way, possessing merit only if made some- 
thing special of. Its title and its composer 
will at least gain it a sympathetic hearing 
and give the player every chance to interest 
his audience. 

The photoplayer should examine it for pos- 
sible use in scenics or characteristic scenes 
from Scandinavian countries. (Ditson) 


BERNARD JOHNSON 
Passamezzo 

HE illustration shows the chief melody of 
1 the piece in its opening dress, with the 
fancy righthand part which is used only 

for the first two staffs, after which the 
melody is given in straight chords with full 
harmony. The middle section presents new 
materials in good contrast, with a counter 
theme in the lefthand part. The music is 
interesting and not too difficult to be played 
by the average organist with ease; audiences 
will undoubtedly like the simple melodious- 











ness of the theme. As usual, Mr. Johnson 
never allows the interest to die in the epi- 
sodes but handles those difficult places with 
skill. His work is always worth studying. 

It makes a pretty prelude and is more suit- 
able in that place in the service than in any 
other, though it could easily be used with 
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good effect either as an offertory or as a 
postlude. Recitalists should think twice be- 
fore locating it in any program; much would 
depend upon the registration and tempo. Per- 
haps the Repeating Celeste would put it over 
with best effect: 

Passamezzo is best suited as a gavotte or 
intermezzo for drawing-room scenes with but 
little action; perhaps it‘: has somewhat of the 
antique flavor. The use of numbers like this 
will save audiences from having to listen to 
numbers written for the picture orchestras 
(and sadly overplayed by them) and enable 
organists to keep retain their organ technic 
which will be greatly impaired by incessant 
use of music of the obvious and commercial- 
—_— orchestra type.—F. S. A. (Schir- 
mer 

GATTY SELLERS 
Overture Fantastique 


HIS composition is manifestly intended to 
tT Eeeee. to make music for those who 
ave not had all the music driven out 

of their natures; and it is highly successful. 
The illustration shows the opening measures, 
giving at once the main theme; it is sprightly, 
happy, jovial; not manufactured music but 
natural music. The composer solves the 





modulation question by ignoring it; when he 
wants to go from one key to another he does 
not bother himself with adroit invention nor 
the hearer with dry chords; he just jumps 
into the new key and that is all there is to 
it: a very simple way; yet quite effective in 
this instance. The music is not intended as 
an accompaniment to a prayer meeting, and 
it never gives that impression; it is good 
humored throughout. This main theme is 
pitched headlong into the key of C and the 
right hand takes a semiquaver mixed run 
passage in which the theme is strongly pres- 
ent to the ear but hardly present to the eye; 
a very effective procedure. The middle sec- 
tion is devoted to materials that are not so 
original, but which are musical, and continue 
the mood of the piece. Altogether this Fan- 
tastique bit is worthy of a place in every 
repertory. 

For the church it should properly be rele- 
gated to the postlude pean, unless there is 
a service of thanksgiving or rejoicing that 
is to be more joyful than solemn, in which 
event it should be used as a prelude; it is too 
big for an offertory. On the recital program 
it would make a fine closing number, provid- 
ing the recitalist were not anxious for too 
serious a close; or it would work beautifully 
in the middle of a ig ey 

For the photoplay it should be used for joy- 
ful and lively scenes, and the more people 
there are in the scene the better will the 
music fit it. In a really serious drama it 
might be slightly too exuberant. (Fischer) 


CHARLES ALBERT STEBBINS 
Where Dusk Gathers Deep 
LITTLE poem prefaces this evening song 
and helps the player to understand it 
and pass his understanding along to the 
the hearer through his interpretation. It isa 
very gentle and mild melody, simple and com- 
forting, and it depends largely upon the 
beauty of the solo voices of the organ for its 
best effect. After its first simple statement, 
as shown by our illustration, a counter 














melody is added in the lefthand part which 
rises above the right hand; the effect here is 
good, using the organ with good economy. 
The contrasting section is in the dominant 
major, continuing the same mood, with 











slightly greater spirit and less reflectiveness. 
The recapitulation repeats the statement. The 
piece is easy to play, and can be used on any 
organ: though its melody is not highly in- 
spirational, it serves its purpose well in the 
creation of a comfortable bit of tunefulness 
that can often be used with good effect. 

It would make a good prelude, offertory, 
or postlude for an evening service, and if the 
little poem could be printed on the calendar 
the music would be doubly effective and the 
congregation would gain the greater beauty 
and uplift from the service because of its 
better start. Its smooth flowing melody 
might be used effectively on a recital pro- 
gram where it would contrast most favorably 
with contrapuntal or toccata movements in 
entirely different mood. : 

The photoplayer will find it admirable for 
many different uses, aS an accompaniment 
to ordinary home scenes, or where there is 
an element of longing for some absent one, 
or where merely for any. of the innumerable 
neutral scenes with which the drama is filled. 
It can be varied considerably to meet differ- 
ing moods. (Fischer) . 


PIETRO A. YON 
Gesu Bambino 


NE of the perfect little gems of season 
O or program organ literature is this 
song to the Infant Jesus. It exists in 

both choral and instrumental form. The 
present version for the organ calls for the 
chimes, and uses them in most effective man- 
ner, playing the brief snatch of the old hymn- 
tune, “O come let us adore Him.” Against 
this there is the harmonized version of this 
same theme which runs right’ through the 
whole piece in whatever keys its melody 
traverses. On top of this lefthand theme and 
the chime notes the right hand plays a gentle 
little melody that is the perfection of charm 
and grace, yet so simple and unassuming. 




















The piece is composed entirely of these ma- 
terials, yet there is not the slightest tinge 
of monotony. Mr. Yon himself uses the most 
beautiful and refined of solo voices when he 
plays Gesu Bambino, such as the Vox Hu- 
mana or the Quintadena. The piece is a 
genuine little inspiration that sings itself 
along without the aid of either the composer 
or the player. At one place the entire verse 
of the hymn is used as an accompanying 
melody. Gesu Bambino is very easy to play, 
es it should be used with chimes for best 
effect. 

For the church it is intended chiefly for 
Christmas, when it is most appropriate. But 
there is no reason why the church should 
confine its thoughts of Christ and the beau- 
tiful story of His birth to only one day of 
the year. Gesu Bambino would make a 
charming offertory at any time, and it would 
also serve as a prelude, though the confusion 
at that time would not give it the hearing it 
deserves. On a recital program at the Christ- 
mas season it would be most delightful. 

Photoplayers could use it, manifestly, for 
any scene depicting the birth of Christ; but 
it could also be used with almost equal pro- 
priety for any children’s scenes. It fits pas- 
toral scenes admirably, and might be used 
for scenics. It should be added to the photo- 
player’s library for he is sure to have many 
occasions when it will be just the thing he 
will want. (Fischer) .. 
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Oscar E. Schminke 


MONG modern organ composers whose 
work has had an unusual flavor is Mr. 
Oscar E. Schminke, who was born Dec. 

12th, 1881, in the city of New York. After 
studying in the College of the City of New 
York, Mr. Schminke entered the New York 
College of Dentistry, graduating in 1903. He 
practised his profession in New York for six 
years and then abandoned it in preference for 
music. He had been playing the organ—in a 
friendly sort of way, shall we say?—for many 
years, but in 1909 he entered the music world 
seriously. His music studies were conducted 
with Gaston M. Dethier, Max Spickers and 
Herman Spielter. Mr. Schminke, whose health 
has given him much trouble for many years, 
says, “While I have always been more or less 
successful in my undertakings, I will leave the 


i 





details of my success in music to my press 
agent; but I have been very successful as an 
invalid.” 

His compositions for organ have become 
creditably known and have stamped him as a 
composer with a voice somewhat distinctively 
his own. Though his health has slightly im- 
paired his hearing, his enjoyment of music has 
not been impaired and he has ben willing to 
relinquish a profitable dental practice in order 
to devote himself to the things in which he 
finds greatest pleasure. His organ composi- 
tions, largely published by J. Fischer & Bro., 
will be included in our Repertory columns from 
time to time in the future. 


Recital Programs 


GERALD T. ALEXIS 
Masonic Temple—St. Paul 
PRIMM tas caauchweed en een Preludio eon. 3) 
MEME ssh4sh sa see sad e045 959686 DODO Angelus 
coe errr ro Parting of Day 


SRM os ghia beh e ee kes abaeaeoanoe Fugue Dm 
wf eres eee Lohengrin Vorspiel 
PARR ENS 0 sg oi 60:4 O's es ewes Andante Pastorale 
Lo Seay eee Elegie, Op. 11 
Tschaikowsky ....... Andante Cant. (Sym. 5) 


EDITH B. ATHEY 
Central High School—Washington 


Tschaikowsky ....... Andante Cant. (Sym. 5) 
NN Savane aes pe stake bah ee aeihee Prelude 
SEDIRUNIED, chins anh as boa 5.5 sie 6a 56 5E Cradle Song 
re ee re. Prelude Csm 
PU MES acs soeeexcao sus ape Scarlet Sarafan 
Volga Boat Song 

Kamarinskaia 

RESIUVOMIUIIIEN nc a 31s 0 sb 0's eee Kamennoi Ostrow 
Tschaikowsky ......... Chanson sans Paroles 


Marche Slav 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
City College—New York 
(Forerunners of Bach) 












PRR og 5 6 van snnssehes bse ese eaaue Prelude 
BS: SIRWORON v.0:cncinne dese sduasn o% bi Variations 
eee ee Echo for Trumpet 
Frescobaldi ..Toccata. Passacaglia 
Sweelinck.... Fantasia in Echo Style 
Pacneloel ....0 ..Christmas Chorale 
i are rr h Psalm 
le Begue Une Vierge Pucelle 
TP CERRY 00 60 0.50-5:00060d0440406 Point d’Orgue 
6S SS rere errr err re Prelude 
BuUtehude « .. 000000 Chaconne Fm. Fugue C. 


(Bach Program) 

Toccata and Fugue Dm 

Adagio from Toccata and Fugue in C 

Passacaglia 

Largo from Sonata 2 

Toccata 

Jesus my Guide 

In Dulci Jubilo 

O man, bemoan thy : hee sins 

Fantasia and Fugue 

(Handel, Mozart, ana i Later 18th Century) 

ees Concerto Cm 









NT rere ey rer i rer rr re 
SEERA: 65 kces00045 4504400 babes Sense Gavotta 
Krebs .. Concert Fugue G 
d’Aquin . Noel sur les Flutes 
WOBICT. 2060000040 Prelude Air. Gavotte 
BEGEATE 2c ccccses ..-Fantasia Fm, No. 2 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
Congregational Church—Columbus 


ye LS Or rey rr Terrier er ry T Fantasie 
EE ar eric Deluge Prelude 
eo rer rir 1 Clock Movement 
OO errr Les Heures Bourguignonnes 
Mendelesohn ...ccccccccccccccscccsece Nocturne 
DORE <0o0 0 0.000 60660000 oon ben see Cantilena 
Boellmann ......++. nea sem Marche Religieuse 
J. LAWRENCE ERB 
University of Illinois 
WORRE? cscs ctcsvesesess Mastersingers March 
GUTIMANE .ccccccecsesses Consolation, Op. 74-2 
Chadwick ........ bet een shows o--.-Bblegy Cm 
ee ae asks Seuanee an <a Sur le Nil 
ey | er rr sean won Peguero a 
Steboins .ccccsseos pes aesb6eebue tienen as 
BRERAMG 6 0.0:20:s cn paves aes ... «Grand Ghicrus st) 


JOHN T. ERICKSON 
Congregational Church—Bridgeport 
(Dedicating a new Hall organ) 







Mendelssohn ....... Scuweaiekie Allegro (Son. 1) 
6 rr ri ne New World Largo 
STOOL. 6:6 0.0.0 0.5 604.0 000 o 0000s omc ae Canzonetta 
BEOEEIO sin n0sseses ‘Fantasia on ee Chimes 
Dubois Saw ecbe soe bus see en -In Paradisum 
Le SPST e PETE TPES Pree Caprice 
Rachmaninoit TI on . Serenade 
WVERMIENO ops 00ves00s PPE ne aa Arabesque 
Tschaikowsky ....eeceees weg sans Paroles 
MacDowell ...ccccccccccccses a Wild Rose 
HANGS] 2000260 pease “Haneluiah Chorus 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Church of the mine: ° York 


Frescobaldi ....ccccccces .Passacaglia 
Ba We believe all 


ch Trrer ¢deceeveve 
Handel ..... in abode ensues .-Concerto Cm 
WOU 565 0910.6 0000004 9:0:645's 095400059 Che NGS Echo 
Stoughton .......0+ Die eueare 6aee In * Fairyland 
Bairstow ...c-cccee sGb 00608 S09 48 . Nocturne 
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GLEN GRANT GRABILL 
St. John’s Church—Columbus 
(Dedicating a new Hall organ) 





Se NRNNEE cs 6:6 475155 1a Share Wiese Were Win eeieecee Finlandia 
a eer ee CeO eee rar TA Prayer 
of) ene eer ae -+-..Will o’ the Wisp 
SOD Sis Bia Soo -0 Ub se ae 0% DA a a ae Fugue Dm 
MRINCSBRCRS oes civesccs Nightingale and Rose 
a er re ree ee ere At Twilight 
WR, 55-6 6.6% .0:0 66s 0 0 0's 8 eee Desert Song 
DUGG RATADHO 0.0.65 610 5.0050 050.0 901050 Scotch Fantasia 


GRACE BRAMHALL HOWES 


MRED sw. 6-s\0 9:8 4 AG ea swabs Sab eed ales Toccata Dm 
MD Swe si ais nisin s e690 Maemo eed Suite Gm 
IEE 5.0 sas eee as 18-6 iw oie oa eevece Song of Sorrow 
Hebrew melodies ...... Kol Nidrei. Addir Hu. 
Gillette..Deep River. Angels Done Changed 
MUMMIES nas 6. pak 919000 9:80 arr Fantasie E 
See es rere renee Serr Gavotte 
eRe oe Fountain Reverie 
M. Austin DUAN .....0% America Triumphant 


NORMAN LANDIS 
Presbyterian Church—Flemington, N. J. 


RRNA: Giie's odin. boas 3 is Toccata and Fugue Dm 
MERU CR RS lis cigis cone a Pastorale 
| eo Int. and Allegro (Son. 1) 
rr eee eee rr Elves 
i 1. Sree er Parsifal Vorspiel 
| Re er earn Sch id (Son.) 
RMU RMU RER Ea nu 0,45 51014 sea Xes 6.5 Siaiele S ate p River 
SPORT: oi-sin ese ce an 50.0mes Wide “Gothique 


FREDERICK MAXSON 
Baptist Church—Merchantville, N. J. 












REO MNUUEIS y 6:5 0156 4.64.0 1070.0 sea ve eee Concert Overture 
Ca errr rer ec nee Meditation 
Bach -Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Guilmant Int. and Allegro (Son. 1) 
EE isis 4665.6 05 655 a 0 eae Oe Romance 
Nevin ... .- Will o’ the Wisp 
Maxson ... -Liberty Fantasia 
Sap RUMMEMERELIC. .5'5) 45416 0:5 ma 100.45 o10°0'6 Marche Religieuse 
DIOTIIOOS 6066044036800 ee es pases ates Finale D 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 

Princeton University : 

Ee ee ie Se Prelude. Andante Cant. 
PUMRIEE ss ioch n\n icp 6 6:0 16 61679 809 Our Father which art 
TRMGURTAGTINTOOIE. 6:60 00 00:0 0.4 6.0'0.8.0.0 054.6000 Melody E 
BROUBNOLEOEY 56:0 0:0:0:0:6 050:6:050 0 Kieff’ Processional 
Negro spirituel ...Nobody knows the trouble 
SURE M IID 6:55:66 <0 656.000 4:04.68 Adagio (Sym. 3) 

SUMNER SALTER 
Williams College 
OT OE Ree RT Tae re re relude Ef 
Schubert . . Andante (Unfinished Sym.) 
PO Re reer re ree eee Scherzo 
Cl ae Berceuse (Jocelyn) 
ME, BUSTIN DUAN occccicece .+---Colonial Days 
PRAGUMIRTINGT. 66.00 0.00.00068 Pe ere Melodie E 
RIDE O 5.908 60560 0:60.04 0.00 iat ecwe Toccata F 
ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 
Christ Church—Warren, Ohio 

peenne SSE VE er Festival Prelude 
a ehices Andante Cantabile 

oe SS occccccee swesende 
Bach .. aha .Fugue G 
CO 5.40040 600s ong of Gratitude 
Guilmant .. “Prayer and Cradle Song 
Sheppard ...... ..Cantique d’Amour 
BNA, 65 3.sinn kb ie Seas keene Marche Solennelle 


Critique 
MORNING CHORAL (Brooklyn) 

HE first F vicky concert of the season, of 
this ladies’ choral club, was given to a 
crowded house in the Music Hall of the 

Brooklyn Academy of Music, under the baton 
of its Director, Herbert Stavely Sammond. 


The club apparently exists for the benefit, 
socially and musically, of its own active and 
associate members, and does not presume to 
offer to the general public any of its concert 
activities, so that the minor defects common 
to all choral bodies, and especially to ladies’ 
choral societies, are in this case not defects 
at all but a credit to those interested because 
of the manner in which many of them were 
eliminated or ameliorated. If any criticism 
is to be made at all it would have to be 
directed at a baritone who would presume to 
sing Handel’s tedious Honor And Arms with 
no better equipment than a light baritone 
voice, and who would appear woefully ill- 
equipped to sing even the notes correctly. 
True, his voice was pleasant and polished, 
and he did his best to atone for the blunders 
of his first number; but a professional musi- 
cian cannot forgive gross carelessness. Only 
the prompt action of Mr. Alfred Boyce (who 
besides ee organist of St. John’s Church, 
Jersey City, N. J., is an accompanist of well- 
merited repute) Saved the soloist from com- 
plete defeat. 

But the ladies did their work creditably. 
The sopranos gave a pleasingly rich ensem- 
ble, which could not be matched by the other 
parts, and only once in a great while did they 
forget their training and take a high note 
with a strain instead of with ease. In Bem- 
berg’s Hindoo Song their ending was beauti- 
fully fine-spun and etherial. Taylor’s arrange- 
ment of the Eighteenth Century ‘Ways of 
the World” was sung with some excellent 
rubato effects, and with exhibitions of good 
shading in spite of the rather unpleasant 
effect made by the rough ensemble of the 
contraltos and the presence of that woe of 
all choral conductors, a bad voice in the 
throat of a desirable person who dare not 
be ejected for some reason or other. 

The climax of the program, so far as the 
audience was concerned, was Brockway’s 
Frog Went a-Courting, a humorous selection 
which even the dignified ladies of the Morn- 
ing Choral enjoyed singing. This number, 
as also The Ways of the World, had to be 
repeated on the insistence of the audience. 

The Club would gain much—and perhaps 
many other choral organizations need to 
think of the same things—if they could elimi- 


._ nate the unpleasant voice or two that can- 


not be covered up; they could secure 
greater unity of ensemble in the three under 
parts; if they could secure just a little bet- 
ter precision of pronunciation so that in 
chord writing all voices of the chord shall 
strike the beat precisely together; and if 
they would vary their programs a little more 
so as to avoid too many smooth numbers of 
neutral character. Choral conductors desir- 
ing new works would do well to examine 
these three numbers with which Mr. Sam- 
mond made his best impressions: The Elves, 
Franz Bornshein; The Ways of the World, 
French Highteenth Century arranged by 
Deems Taylor; Frog Went a-Courting, ar- 
ranged by Howard Brockway. 

Mr. Sammond is to be congratulated on the 
excellent ensemble he has been able to de- 
velop in his sopranos and in the general re- 
sponsiveness of the Morning Choral. 


RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 


N A recital of Feb. 3d in the Springfield 
I (Mass.) Auditorium, Mr. Biggs won dis- 
tinct praise of a high order from various 
of the critics. The Springfield Union spoke 
of him as “a veritable wonder-worker with 
stop and pedal combinations,” and continued 
that “he plays with crisp and fascinating 
energy, quite as if he had been used to this 
particular instrument for years.” The critic 
continued that “the keenest possible sense of 
rhythm mark Mr. Biggs as a genuine master 
of the manifold technical difficulties of the 
organ.” Mr. Biggs has been so busy during 
the past season training his new boychoir 
that he has not had time for extended recital 
trips, but now he will return to the concert 
field with his usual vigor. 





MAURICE BARON (Swinnen) 
Indian Legend 
BEAUTIFUL piece of music whose title 
A fits it well, arranged for the organ by 
Firmin Swinnen. It opens with a four- 
measure introduction, which is later used 
ornamentally over the melody itself in varia- 
tion style. The chief melody is shown be- 
ginning in the third measure of the first 
illustration, and if the reader will play this 
first staff in the order of 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, he 
will get the melody complete save only a 
coda. This illustration actually shows one 














of the variations in the recapitulation. The 
second illustration gives the second staff of 
the development section of this ternary move- 
ment. The spirit of the whole is Indian-like, 
perhaps more like an Indian than the Indian 
himself is; that is, it is more like our esthetic 
and artistic concept of the Indian than the 
rough and tumble nature of the Indian actu- 
ally is. But it is beautiful music, atmos- 
pheric, individual; and it is very easy to play, 
even though it does treat the organ rather 
orchestrally. 
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The church organist would use it as a pre- 
lude or offertory, for in either place it would 
enrich the service with something that some- 
how is on intimate terms with the eternal. 
As a recital piece it would be of great service 
on any program; it gives the organ a chance 
to be heard as an organ, not as an enlarged 
piano or an imitation orchestra. 

Mr. Swinnen, who besides being the tran- 
scriber of this piece is organist of the famous 
Rivoli Theater, New York, says of this num- 
ber: “I use it for scenics and for Oriental 
caravan pictures, omitting usually the open- 
ing 5 measures. It frequently serves very 
well as an interrogative theme. On account 
of its construction it can be elongated and 
repeated to reach almost any length desired.” 
(Schirmer) 


CARL BOHM (Nevin) 
Still as the Night 


HIS melody is undoubtedly well known to 
7 most of our readers because of its an- 

- them version. The present transcription 
is for the organ, and arranged by Gordon 
Balch Nevin. The melody is one of the most 
beautiful and the accompaniment is appro- 
priate, with some elements of beauty in 
itself. It is very simple and easy to play. 
Music of this type is what we may well call 





inspirational; that is, it is inspired rather 


than invented, musical rather than technical: 
those who still delight in the prime elements 
of music beauty will take pleasure in playing 
this piece. 

For the church service it would make an 
admirable offertory, or perhaps serve as part 
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of a prelude, providing its use us an anthem 

had not occurred frequently enough to make 

4 well known to the congregation as an an- 
em. 

The photoplayer will not be handicapped 
by its anthem version, or by its original song 
version; to him it will be music just as he 
finds it—and accordingly fit beautifully for 
love scenes, quiet moods of beauty, refine- 
ment, and serenity. Perhaps it will do well 
for dream music. (Summy) 


ENRICO BOSSI 
Ave Maria (No. 2) 


HIS is in the form of variations on the 
theme as shown in the illustration, each 
variation presenting considerable vari- 

ety from those that have preceded it. Though 
it is not perhaps exactly easy to play, it is 
not difficult; its music is rather severe, and 
would demand great care in registration to 


























make it effective for average ears. It would 
be called earnest rather than melodious, seri- 
ous rather than beautiful; but it is worthy 
music none the less. 

For the church service it would best be 
used as a prelude to the communion service 
where its serious character could be made to 
tell effectively, and where the beauty of reg- 
istration would adorn the service. If the reg- 
istration were carefully enough done, it might 
serve on a recital program providing it were 
very carefully placed. 

It would be ideal for religious scenes, 
though it would lend itself also to all somber 
moods where a touch of real human worth 
were also present on the screen. Perhaps it 
might be adroitly used for certain scenics 
where the sublimity of creation could be thus 
accented; if the scenic presented mere beauty, 
it would hardly answer. (Fischer) 


Solo di Clarinetto 


VERY serious melody for the Clarinet 
A register, that winds its way along with- 

out any direct repetition of any of its 
sentences in their original dress; as a model 
of how to carry out a composition without 
repetition it is interesting. As music, it is 
rather severe and will please only those 
musicians who are in search of severe music; 
though there is an atmosphere to the piece 
which could be made quite charming, if not 
indeed quaint. The illustration shows an ex- 






Pieess ssa er oe a 


cerpt from the second staff, beginning actu- 
ally with the third measure of the melody. 

So much would depend upon registration 
that it is hard to predict just where the aver- 
age player will prefer to use it, though its 
best place would seem to be at the beginning 
of the service; here its worth could be 
brought out by all the devices of the organ 
and there would be no feeling of impatience 
for the end. It would make an excellent 
postlude also. 

Photoplayers will have a variety of uses for 
it, depending upon their skill in injecting 
their own art into the dead type of a com- 
poser. It would not do for joyful scenes, nor 
even for dramatic moods, but rather for the 
quieter places where there is a goodly ele- 
ment of melancholy and not too much action. 
(Fischer) 
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MARION AUSTIN DUNN 
Christmas Idyll 
PRETTY little Christmas number that 
A makes its effect in its own melody and 
also in the borrowing, for the middle 
section, of the beautiful Christmas hymn, 
Silent Night. The opening melody is a sooth- 
ing little bit, somewhat in the style of a 
barcarolle, against a simple rhythmic accom- 
paniment. The illustration shows this melody 
in the recapitulation where it is presented 
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just as in the exposition, save only with the 
addition of accent notes for the chimes. The 
chimes are used effectively and add much to 
the Christmas atmosphere of the piece. The 
use of Silent Night in the middle section is 
warranted by the title of purport of tt 

piece, though this familiar and_ beautiful 
hymntune might have been treated more in- 
terestingly. The piece is easy to play, an 
will delight most audiences for several rea- 
sons. 

The church organist could use it as pre- 
lude or offertory, or perhaps even as a post- 
lude. On the recital program it would be 
good only in the Christmas season, and on an 
organ properly equipped with good tones and 
chimes well under control. 

The photoplayer could use it for any Christ- 
mas photoplay, or for any especially beauti- 
ful or placid scenics during the Christmas 
season; it is to be recommended for addition 
to every library for that special pu@®pose. 
(Ditson) 


HAROLD E. HAMMOND 
Songs: Book; Rose, Prairie, Service 


HE first three songs are published under 
one cover and are each one page in 
length; the Service of Song is of two 

pages length. The poems are attractive and 
some of the music is interestingly written, 
but a proper estimate of the songs must be 
made by one who has studied and sung them, 
perhaps in public. The text of the Prairie 
song is ‘ 


To make a paririe, it takes a clover 
And one bee; 

One clover and a bee, 

And revery. 

The revery alone will do 

If bees are few! 


_ And the other texts are somewhat similar 
in vein. (Summy) 


SPANISH ORGAN MUSIC 
Sidney C. Durst, Editor 


OLUME I. of Mr. Durst’s collection of 
modern Spanish organ music has been 
published by the John Church Company, 

who have produced a well printed book of 
most convenient size for the organist. It 
contains 12 pieces, covering about 50 pages. 
There have been reviewed in these columns 
in our issue of August, 1918, some of the 
modern Spanish composers’ works, so that 
they ought to be already familiar to the 
reader. But it goes without saying that no 
matter what the worth of the pieces in this 
collection, every American organist will add 
it to his library as a duty to himself to be- 
come acquainted with the works of Spain— 
Americans, more than any other nation, 
should be broadminded and know and use the 
compositions of all civilized nations. 

There are some gems of fine texture in this 
Volume I., and though many of the pieces 


are brief, there are a few that are of good 
size. There are certainly to be found in the 
collection at least three or four compositions 
that will appeal to every player. American 
organ music is hardly known outside of 
America; but that is not so much our loss as 
the loss of other organists. There is hardly 
any organist in all England who knows any- 
thing about America’s best organ composi- 
tions; perhaps Mr. George C. Colburn, who 
has frequently given all-American programs, 
is the only Englishman who has extended a 
friendly: hand to us., We hope he, and our 
other English readers, will carefully study 
our review and repertory pages so that they 
may learn something of the character of such 
works as we are already producing, espe- 
cially in the larger forms. 

The fact that Volumn I. is engraved on the 
title page of this indespensible collection of 
Spanish Music leads us to hope that there 
will be other volumes added in due course. 
The church musician is sure to find them of 
great service; and. for the photoplayer they 
are indispensible. (John Church Company) 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Clarence G. Hamilton 
BOOK of 400 pages in question-and- 
A answer form, by the well known pro- 
fessor of music of Wellesley College, 
dealing with the subject of music as the in- 
telligent listener should be able to compre- 
hend it. The opening pages are devoted to a 
few of the elements of music, time, rhythm, 
pitch, scales, in considerable brevity, and 
then the author launches directly into actual 
music examples, one after another, about 
which he asks pertinent questions and then 
furnishes the answer; the question centers 
the reader’s mind exactly on the thing that 
is considered by the author to be most essen- 
tial, and the answering paragraph covers the 
subject either directly or by suggestion. All 
the pieces of music thus dealt with are com- 
bined in one collection and published sepa- 
rately, which makes the book doubly valu- 
able; without this collection of pieces, the 
book loses much of its value and nearly all 
its interest. 
It would be an excellent thing if serious 
music students were to study this book thor- 
oughly in the first years of their music life; 


‘the result would be a deeper insight into the 


real heart and texture of music, and much 
less emphasis on the thousand and one minor 
technical points, both of composition and 
execution, which, if they be allowed to occupy 
too much attention, will crowd music out 
entirely. The book, however, seems rather 
intended for the music lover, the concert goer 
who would understand more of what he hears. 
The author has made on attempt to entertain, 
preferring instead to have his book used only 
by those who will be entertained by their 
love of music and their desire for intellectual 
appreciation of it; consequently it is dry 
reading. But the field in which it labors will 
blossom all the more verdantly by the read- 
ing thereof. (Ditson) 


News and Notes 


GUILD NEWS 
Oscar Franklin Comstock, Gen. Sec’y 


HE Regular meeting of the Council took 
place Jan. 3rd. There were twenty-three 
colleagues elected. More than half this 

number have indicated their wish to take the 
examination next June. At present it looks 
as though there might be a very large class 
for the annual tests. 

The Warden called a meeting of the Ad- 
visory Board, which consists of the Past- 
Wardens, to discuss plans for the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Guild. The arrange- 
ments were not by any means completed, but 
it is expected to have a Festal Service in 
Old Trinity with a large boychoir in_ the 
chancel, and a choir of well-known adults 
in the Gallery. The next day.a banquet with 


‘ 
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famous speakers is to be held. The date for 
the service is April 13th and the banquet to 
be on the 14th. It is expected that all the 
Chapters will have like celebrations on these 
dates. If the public service or recital be im- 
possible it is hoped the Chapters will arrange 
special services the Sunday before, to be 
known as Guild Sunday. : 

The Annual Luncheon of the Guild was 
held in the Annex to the McAlpin and a good 
number was present. In the Warden’s un- 
avoidable absence, the seat of toastmaster 
was occupied by the Sub-Warden, Mr. Feder- 
lein, who presided in a very felicitous man- 
ner. The sister organization, the N. A. O., 
met with the Guild on this occasion, Mr. Fry, 
the president, making a very pleasant speech. 
The other speakers were Mr. Noble, who told 
of his last visit to England, and Mr. Frank 
S. Adams, who told of some amusing experi- 
ences in motion picture playing. 

The Missouri Chapter presented Ernest R. 
Kroeger in a recital in Delmar’ Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, with the following pro- 
gram: 


DECRCIBODMT 5.60504 55654 eds see seen Sonata 1 
HES Cb aku oes sea bsieoss oe ne Ave Maria 
eS an aero mes cesar Gavotte 
PPRIPEPMMIDE 6.6 kph os Sbuo cus ee cane © Lamentation 
aes Serenade Romantique 
ae errr rrr Allegretto (Sym. 7) 
OO rT eee Andante Tristamente 
cic caeevkba cs awh ewe Mae Melodie du Soir 
EE Sinpebeewseeiusedenebeneesene Toccata 


And another recital by Hugo Goodwin, the 
famous young organist of Chicago, was pre- 
sented in Temple Israel—which reflects cred- 
itably on the broadmindedness and generos- 
ity of the officers of the Temple. Mr. Good- 
win’s program: 


WARDOE. c5esek se eee Gothic Symphony (2 Mvts.) 
J aaa rT re ke Toccata 
PED +050 sb daeerac ewe Told by Camp-Fire 
Goodwin ..Olden Times. Sparkling Fountains 
PED. csckasesssaaaes Andante (String Qt.) 
OT TS aoe ee eee Concerto 1 
SP UMMMINNONL esos Sis su voce es sSann Serenade 
ES a eer rr Aria in D 
OS eer errr ol Rigaudon 
OS ee re reer ee Lullaby 
PRC: (A656) sa nee wae wS oe eae e Heroic Piece 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
Willard I. Nevins 


HE Executive Committee of the N. A. O. 
held its first meeting of the new year 
on January 10th, at the new Headquar- 

ters, 49 West 20th Street, New York City. 
Those present were: Chairman Reginal Mc- 
All, Mrs. Kate E. Fox, Mrs. Bruce Keator, 
Miss Jane Whittemore, Samuel A. Baldwin, 
E. K. Macrum, Frank Adams, Herom Keese, 
Lynwood Farnam, A. Campbell Weston, Wil- 
lard I. Nevins, and W. N. Waters. 

After the usual reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting and the treasurer’s report, 
Mr. Farnam, the new Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Promotion of the Interests of 
Organists, gave a detailed report of their 
plans. Action was taken to bring the letter, 
which they have prepared, before the vari- 
ous meetings of the Clergy of each denomi- 
nation represented in New York City and 
vicinity. This work was equally divided 
among the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

It was voted that the N. A. O. should make 
plans to have some definite part in the “Music 
Week,” which will be celebrated in New York 
City early in May. 

Through Mr. Farnam, Dr. Motet, Rector of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, asked 
the Local Council of the N. A. O. to be his 
guests at a dinner to be given later in the 
season. The Committee accepted this very 
kind invitation with great pleasure. 

At the close of the business meeting, Mr. 
Farnam gave each one an opportunity to go 
over the organ in his church and explained 
many of the beautiful tonal effects. 

The Union-Essex Chapter presented Mrs. 
Kate Elizabeth Fox in a recital in Trinity 
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Cathedral, Newark, N. J., using the follow- 
ing program: 


CULT Int. and Allegro (Son. 1) 
PE are ery ar Concert Overture 
BRMNIINER” 5's.0.oGiee pis aioe ee hike ea Sin wae Meditation 
OS Sars Romance sans Paroles 
PSS tiie Toccata and Fugue Dm 
EA 5's 5.05 2b CARD MESON S 4S eee ENO eee ision 
SUMED. 5 :4624cb se onsen oneen Concert Variations 


The Association has established a Commit- 
tee of Reference to which it invites not only 
N. A. O. members but any and all interested 
in the building of a new organ to submit their 
problems of organ planning. The Association 
hopes to be able to help the cause of organ 
building by bringing to bear on the subject 
the best advice and experience available 
among its members. 

The Fiscal Year has been changed to con- 
form to the calendar year and dues now date 
from January ist to December 31st of each 
year. 

A circular has been printed for the purpose 
of helping the cause of the organist among 
the clergy; 10,000 copies are ready for dis- 
tribution. 'The circular briefly states the 
various qualifications of a competent church 
organist, calling attention to the fact that 
if competent men and women are to enter 
the organ profession in the future, they must 
first find in it sufficient inducement to war- 
rant their efforts. The circular finally sug- 
gests the closer coédperation and more fre- 
quent conference between organist and min- 
ister, offering the services of the N. A. O. to 
the clergy in any capacity in which it can 
be of use in the cause of better church music. 

[As the reprinting of this circular in these 
columns would be of no service to the organ- 
ist, it will not be reprinted; readers may 
secure copies by addressing the Association, 
49 West 20th Street, New York, N. Y.—The 
Editors. ] 


CONGERT ORGAN-PLAYING COURSE 


F® GREAT interest to readers in or near 
Kansas City is the announcement that 
Pietro A. Yon, one of the truly great 

artists of the organ world, is to conduct a 
course in Concert Organ-Playing, consisting 
of covering a period of five consecutive weeks 
beginning April 4th, in Kansas City. Mo. If 
we are not mistaken, this is the first time 
such a course of lessons has been undertaken 
by any great organist outside his own studio. 

As a concert artist Mr. Yon is becoming 
increasingly famous with every new seasgn. 
As a composer he has already firmly estab- 
lished himself, not for quantity production 
but for the high quality of his publications. 
As a teacher he is thus far known chiefly to 
those who have studied with him personally, 
but it is known that he abandons the usual 
routine of “teaching” and devotes himself 
whole-heartedly to the actual matter of help- 
ing a student produce real music from the 
printed page. 

His success in his Carnegie Hall Studio, 
New York, has induced him to inaugurate 
this course of lessons while on Concert Tour 
in the middle of the season when it is im- 
possible for him to return to New York for 
teaching purposes, but when he can use Kan- 
sas City as a center for his Master Course of 
lessons, at the same time carrying on his 
recitals in that section of the country. 

Since the cost of organ lessons_ usually 
tells so heavily in organ rent, boarding and 
lodging, it is evident that the organists who 
reside in Kansas City and the neighborhood 
will have an exceptional opportunity to brush 
up their work with lessons or coaching, all 
the while living at home, practising on their 
own instruments, and carrying on their usual 
activities. 

The idea, being carried out this year by 
Mr. Yon for the first time, we believe, is 
worthy of the consideration of other great 
teachers. Why would it not be an excellent 
thing for the art of organ playing if several 
great teachers would follow in Mr. Yon’s 
foot-steps and inaugurate similar courses in 
all large cities of America? 
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Graft, That’s All 


EE FI FO FUM, somebody smelled 
the gold of an Americun, and set 
about getting it. It was already 
legal—made so by our accommo- 

dating and useless Senate—but to make 
it look moral they decided to tell us they 
were taking our gold for some other poor 
fellow, who, said they, needed it, even de- 
served it. For look, said they, how poor 
he is and how little he gets for his work. 

And with this preliminary a new in- 
stitution was formed, which proclaims to 
the world that the American composer 
gets little, oh so little, for his composi- 
tions, and that besides paying him for the 
printed copy of his magnificent work of 
art we should also pay him, poor little 
underpaid him, a fee for permission to 
use it after we’ve bought it. That works 
fine. You go to the store, buy a pound 
of sugar for ten cents, take it home, look 
at it, admire it, lay it on the side-board 
or spill it on the floor. It’s all very legal. 
3ut use it? No sir. Not a grain of it. 
It is illegal—made so by our lovely Sen- 
ate—to use it. We must pay a fee for 
using it; to be sure, pay a fee. 

The Society of American Authors and 
Composers or the American Society of 
Authors and Composers—which ever you 
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prefer; the tax is the same either way; 
what's in a name ?—discovered about five 
years ago that it could make easy money 
without creating any values in return. An 
alluring proposition to parasites. 

Historically speaking, some shrewd 
lawyer, not having anything else to do, 
decided to read some of the folly that 
emanates' from our Washingtonian law- 
makers like odors emanate from a certain 
variety of more or less wild animal of the 
cat species; browsing therein he discov- 
ered a law passed some six years earlier 
whereby a composer has the privilege of 
prohibiting the performance of his 
works, in spite of his privilege of selling 
them for that very purpose. Here was a 
chance no lawyer could resist. 

The American Society of Authors and 
Composers decided to secure the “codp- 
eration” of publishers and composers to 
such extent, as we understand it, that the 
Society should undertake to “collect” for 
said publishers and composers the “fee” 
which our simple Senate once thought 
they had a right to. And the result is 
that you and I can buy their music till 
we are black in the face, and we have not 
the right to play one note of it in public 
where they can catch us at it, unless we 
also pay them a “fee.” This “fee” can 
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be anything from a collar-button to a 
full-sized battleship. At present it 
amounts to ten cents per seat per year 
for any theater manager who enters the 
ring; the church may use it free. Not 
much; no, not much now. But wait till 
1931. What is to prevent this “fee” from 
rising—because of the high cost of fig 
leaves in the Garden of Eden or the 
scarcity of oyster shells on the top of 
Cheops? Nothing. And up it will go. 

When a man buys a piece of music or 
a book he has the right to do anything 
he wants with it, even copy it and re- 
print it if he wants to. The only thing 
he has not the right to do is to try to sell 
it or give it away after he has reprinted 
or copied it. That is reasonable; any- 
thing else is unreasonable.: The pur- 
chaser of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, for 
example, has the right to read it all he 
wants, to read it in public if he wants, to 
hang it in his front window or throw it 
at the cat, to laugh over it or get mad 
about it, we don’t care; it’s none of our 
business just so long as he does not try to 
sell or give away any parts of it he may 
have copied or reprinted. 

And does the composer profit by: this 
new form of. high-way robbery which 
has made its debut in the music publish- 
ing world? Perhaps Victor Herbert or 
some other famous composer has strength 
enough to dictate that he shall receive this 
performance fee for himself, but on the 
authority of a composer who has most 
of his music published by a house under 
the ring control I can vouch for it that 
ordinarily the composer gets none of it. 

And would he deserve it even if he did 
get it? I have my doubts. If shoes can 
be made and marketed for Ten Dollars 
a pair, you and I have the inalienable 
right to buy them at that price and wear 
them all to pieces in public without the 
payment of another penny to anybody. 
If music can be composed and printed 
and marketed for fifty cents a copy, you 
and I have the inalienable right to buy it 
at that and use it till we’ve looked holes 
through every note on the page. 

This does not mean that the composer 
gets all he merits, or even that the pub- 
lisher always gets-a square deal from us 
as executive musicians. The composer 
gets very little, and the original publisher 
of the really big things gets no profit at 
all. But the remedy does not repose in 


, 


some new form of taxation or super 
charge which can be perverted by a 
group of schemers to their own profit 
and our detriment. 

The composer and publisher of a sym- 
phony or an opera are on a different 
basis. Their labor is tremendous and 
their profits from the mere sale of th 
works, if such works can be sold in any 
quantity at all in their original editions, 
are not worth pocketing. Some other 
form of income must be derived from 
them. A performance fee on such a 
work is the legitimate remedy. Perform- 
ances will take place only in public audi- 
toriums where admission prices are 
high. There is no reason in the world 
why a Caruso should get for one night’s 
work more money than a Wagner got in 
his entire life time of effort, merely be- 
cause our pretending music-loving public 
is idiotic. The remedy is a performance 
fee, based on these abnormal salaries and 
on the gross receipts. And this fee 
should go first to the publisher to pay 
his financial losses, and second to the 
composer. 

Any man who is unwilling to compose 
music, chisel marble, paint pictures, write 
books, except for money, is not worthy 
of our friendship, much less our money. 
Planting a bed of flowers for the Amer- 
ican composer will produce imbeciles, not 
art. Take your pick between Mendels- 
sohn and Bach; between Meyerbeer and 


Wagner; Harold Bell Wright and 
Shakespeare: I know whom [I shall 
choose. 


According to a published list of pub- 
lishing houses that are not in the “music 
tax” ring, there are fifty-scven promi- 
nent firms whose music is sold just as 
sugar, shoes, automobiles, and hair-pins 
are sold, to be used till moth doeth cor- 
rupt or (if you happen to live in Hylan’s 
New York) thieves break in and steal. 
This list includes every one of our own 
advertisers—because these firms are 
founded and managed by musicians who 
have at heart the advancement of music 
in America, not the amassing of gigantic 
fortunes for themselves. The only ex- 
ceptions, so far as I am able to learn on 
brief investigation, are works of the 
opera class which can pay for themselves 
only through performance fee, and 
which make fortunes for “stars” and 
theatrical enterprises; public perform- 
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ance of these works for paid admissions 
is restricted by the performance fee. 

Phonographic and pianoplayer repro- 
duction are also restricted under our 
copyright laws, and wisely. The only 
reascn music is reproduced on the prono- 
graph disk or the player roll is because 
somebody thinks he can make money by 
selling such disk and rolls; it is only jus- 
tice that the composer and publisher of 
music shall have a share of these profits 
—which the American public has made 
very great. 

What are we doing to help pay the 
cost ot producing organ works in the 
larger torms, works which alone of all 
other classes will establish a world-wide 
place for American organ literature? 
And what are we going to do to help 
fight the battle against the unjust activi- 
ties of the “music tax” ring? T.S. B. 


Just Suppose 


INCOLN now has the distinction of 
owning in his name the most mag- 
nificent memorial ever erected to 

any man in America. When it was being 
projected by the authorities did they first 
decide to spend five million dollars on it, 
then send a questionaire to all the big 
cities of America and ask what firm of 
builders should be entrusted with the 
building of the memorial, and then sign 
a contract with the chosen: builders for a 
memorial building to cost five million 
and to be erected in the City of Washing- 
ton within five years from the date of 
the contract? I believe not. They picked 
the rough design that was most highly 
praised by a Commission of Fine Arts 
and appointed its designer to be the 
Architect of the memorial. And the 
result is one of the most classic, beautiful, 
and fitting memorials ever erected since 
time began. 

Now just suppose that they had placed 
their five million dollars in the hands of 
a competent builder, commissioning him 
to produce what he should consider to 
be five million dollars worth of building? 

Maine is a great old state, dry as dry 
can be. The Maine was a fine old Man 
of War that got Spain into no little diffi- 
culties. Many years after, the City of 
New York, not yet under Hylan domi- 
nition, decided to erect a Maine Memo- 
rial. Did they hold a symposium of all 


cities possessing memorials of Battle 
Ships so as to discover the most repu- 
table firm of Battle Ship Memorial Build- 
ers, and when their symposium was com- 
pleted, did they rejoicingly order that 
firm of stone cutters to go ahead and fix 
up a nice little Maine Memorial? No; 
they selected a designer, not a firm of 
masons or builders. 

When Pennsylvania tired of its old 
Capitol Building at Harrisburg it decided 
to build’a new one; did it hold a sympo- 
sium of all the States in the Union to 
see which firm of Capitol builders would 
be most popular for the building of the 
Harrisburg Capitol, and when the happy 
returns were all in, did they donate a 
few million to the chosen firm and tell 
them to kindly produce a lovely Capitol 
for Pennsylvania, and please to put it in 
Harrisburg somewhere when they got it 
done? Had Pennsylvania chosen one 
thoroughly competent architect, given 
him free rein and unhampered authority, 
Pennsylvania would have spent millions 
for a Capitol but not one cent for graft. 
As it is, graft and not worth, is the one 
thing that has made the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol at Harrisburg famous. 

Did Mr. MacDowell act wisely when 
he supervised the vital matters connected 
with what could easily have been the 
greatest organ in the world? (I did not 
say the largest; there is no longer virtue 
in size). It is not a question as to 
whether or not his City will get a good 
organ, even a superbly good organ: any 
of us can name a dozen firms who could 
build a most excellent organ and who, 
for the price, would give the City about 
as good an instrument as any other 
builder could. That is not the point. 
The question is, would Mr. MacDowell 
(with whom I had the pleasure of cor- 
responding on the subject many months 
ago) have followed that same method 
had he been building a Victory Arch, a 
Memorial Hall, or a Municipal Garage? 
I believe not. 

I know of no other walk of life in 
which such methods would have been 
acceptable, or even thought of. To get 
opinions was a good idea, but the subject 
of those opinions dealt with the wrong 
end of the work. Yet Mr. MacDowell is 
a victim not of ignorance of professional 
practices in matters of art, but a victim 
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of present methods. We hope he and his 
fair city will be the last victims of this 
thoroughly inadequate system. 

In all these undertakings one skilled 
man, to whom the cost of the completed 
structure means nothing in terms of the 
margin of his personal profit, should be 
put in absolute charge, to be over and 
above the firm of builders who must do 
the actual work. It is the only wise sys- 
tem. No matter how honest or generous 
a man or a firm may be, that man and 
that firm owes it to himself or itself to 
look first to the law of self preservation ; 
and this law is at eternal war with the 
laws of creative art. The more perfect 
‘the workmanship, the smaller grows the 
margin of profit; it’s as inevitable as the 
cackling of a hen that must boast of her 
new-laid egg. 

When the Lincoln Memorial was be- 
ing projected in the mind of its creator 


—Henry Bacon, architect, not building 
contractor—he planned not to get the 
best possible copy of the best buildings 
that had thus far been erected in Amer- 
ica, but to get something much better, 
something unheard of in American archi- 
tectural art. The result is that Henry 
Bacon has added his name to the list of 
immortals, and our National Capitol has 
a shrine of eternal beauty. 

When we plan the organ of the future, 
we build on the sands of the sea shore 
if we build our hopes merely on the idea 
of obtaining the best possible copies of 
all the best of the good things already 
done in the art of organ building. To 
build our organs on a rock we must build 
for the future, not for the past; we must 
create a new future, not duplicate the 
already dying past. This is the oppor- 
tunity that Cleveland cast aside. 


Ls a 


Canterbury Cathedral 


ERNEST E. 


of Kent—“the Garden of England” 

—stands the very ancient and 

charming old city of Canterbury, 
which although small and unimportant in 
point of size and population, can boast of 
one of the very finest and most interest- 
ing cathedrals to be found in any coun- 
try. The fame of the city not only rests 
upon its antiquity and the splendid arch- 
itecture of its cathedral, but also upon 
the fact that the Archbishop, of Conter-. 
bury is the Primate of all England. 
Hence, connected with this metropolitan 
see there have been numerous great men 
whose names shine refulgently not merely 
in the annals of the Church of England, 
but also in the history of the English 
nation. 

Amongst these great ecclesiastics Au- 
gustine, Dunstan, Anselm, Thomas a 
Becket, Langton, Cranmer, Pole, Parker 
and Sancroft stand out prominently as 
makers of history, and the first four were 
such remarkable men that they have been 
canonised as saints. 

We have two archbishops in England, 
viz: those of Canterbury and York, but 
whereas His Grace of Canterbury rules 
over the whole of the country south of 


G of Kent in the north-east corner 


ADCOCK 


the Humber, the province of York only 
embraces the six northern counties. Pro- 
tracted and hot were the disputes in the 
old days as to which of these two digni- 
taries should take precedence, but at long 
last it was decided that while the Arch- 
bishop of York was Primate of England, 
he of Canterbury was to be styled Pri- 
mate of all England. After this verbal 
juggle all was peace. 

The Cathedral under notice is best 
seen in its entirety from a distance, for 
the old town nestles so closely round its 
precincts that it cannot be well viewed 
at close quarters. Fortunately the city 
is girt by hills from which fine views 
of the great church can be obtained. Such 
a vantage point are the Hills of Harble- 
down, two miles distant, on the road 
taken by the pilgrims mentioned in Chau- 
cer’s famous “Canterbury Tales.” An- 
other fine view is that obtained from the 
hill on which stands the very ancient 
Church of St. Martin. 

Seen from these and similar points of 
view it will be observed that the Cathe- 
dral is in the form of a double cross. 
That is to say there are two transepts— 
eastern and western—the four arms of 
which are spoken of as the N.E., S.E., 
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N.W. and S.W. transepts. The chief 
glory of the exterior is the central Angel, 
or Bell Harry Tower, which is one of the 
most perfect structures of Gothic archi- 
tecture ever conceived. It was com- 
pleted by Prior Selling who held office in 
1472 and its first name is derived from 
the figure of a gilded angel poised on one 
of its pinnacles, but that has long since 
disappeared. The other name comes 
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completed by Prior Goldstone who held 
office from 1449 to 1468. 

The immediate surroundings of the 
Cathedral are termed the “Precincts’— 
not the “Close” as in most other places. 
(Please note this ye wealthy American 
organists so that you are not set down as 
“ignoramuses” when you pay a visit to 
where once stood Becket’s shrine). Ap- 
proach to these precincts is to be had by 








from the mighty Dunstan bell weighing 
3 tons 3 cwt. 

The west front is flanked by two 
towers of great beauty, and a point to 
note about them is their subordination to 
the central tower. At the northern cor- 
ner of this front formerly stood a Nor- 
man tower crowned by a leaden spire 100 
ft. high, but this anomalous arrangement 
has now happily been dispensed with; it 
must have produced a decidedly lop- 
sided effect. The spire was taken down 
in 1705, and in 1840 the Norman tower 
replaced by a replica of the southern 
*Chichele or Oxford tower, which was 

*Chichele was Archbp. from 1414 to 1443. 





— 








the chief gate known as the Christ Church 
Gate (for the Cathedral is termed Christ 
Church) an excellent example of late 
Perpendicular style, but somewhat bat- 
tered and weather-beaten. 

Here we note that, although the living 
apartments of the great monastery were 
effectively destroyed by Henry VIII, the 
cloister and chapter house remain. These 
are on the north side of the Cathedral, 
and the former shows traces of many 
architectural styles and stands on the 
space covered by the cloister built by 
Lanfranc (1070). The chapter house 
lies eastward of the cloister and meas- 
ures go ft. by 35 ft.; it possesses a “bar- 
rel vault,” and its side windows are lofty 
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ones of four lights, while those at the 
ends are larger than any to be found in 
the Cathedral itself. Further eas:ward 
still is the library which occupies a por- 
tion of the site of the monk’s dormitory. 
Stored within its walls is a remarkable 
collection of books and documents, many 
of which are exceedingly rare. 

The Deanery is a modernised version 
of what was once the “New Lodging,” 
but the Archbishop’s Paiace is commem- 
orated only by Palace Street for the Puri- 
tans destroyed tiie residence. Since that 
time the archbishops have had no official 
house in their Cathedral city.t 

Having thus very briefly discussed the 
outward appearance of the Cathedral we 
must turn our thoughts for a moment to 
a very few historical details, for in a de- 
scription of the great church at Canter- 
bury history simply refuses to be ignored. 

Lhe first occupant of the see was the 
great St. Augustine sent here as a mis- 
sionary by Pope Gregory in 597 A. D., 
and it was he who erected the first Cathe- 





IN NATURE’S SETTING 
A beautiful view of the Tower in its frame 
of stately trees 


dral which of course was an unpreten- 
tious building. Of the pre-Conquest 
cathedrals—for there were more than 


+The only official residence now left to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is his London one 
—Lambeth Palace—which is not far from 
Westminster Bridge. 


one—nothing but mere fragments remain 
and these are to be found in the form of 
rude masonry in crypt and cloister. In 
1067 the last Anglo-Saxon cathedral was 
destroyed by fire, and Lanfranc, the first 








A GLIMPSE OF PIPES AND CONSOLE 
Who would not be inspired to religious music 
in a setting like this? 


Norman archbishop, commenced rebuild- 
ing the church, and erecting a monastery 
into which he placed over 100 Benedic- 
tive monks. Nothing of this church is 
now left but the internal plinth of the 
walls of the present nave and transepts. 

Being built in such a hurry (1070- 
1077), it was evidently only a makeshift 
and so in 1096, in the time of Anselm, the 
remodelling of the edifice was com- 
menced, and the enlarged building was 
reconsecrated in 1115. It was impossible 
to extend the building to the west be- 
cause of the western towers, and so the 
monks confined their work to the eastern 
limb of the Cathedral. 

These operations were carried on first 
under Prior Ernulph and then Prior 
Conrad, and the vast eastern limb then 
constructed was known as “Conrad’s 
Glorious Choir.” It was of abnormal 
length, being longer than the nave, and 
was practically a complete cathedral in 
itself with nave, transept, presbytery, and 
processional aisle with three radiating 
chapels. n addition to these latter, in 
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each of the two new transepts two apsi- 
dal chapels were built and three other 
and larger chapels set tangentially to the 
processional path, thus making seven 
eastern chapels to only two in Lanfranc’s 
Cathedral. ; 
In the north-west transept of this 
church, on a spot, naturally of course still 
marked, occurred the murder of the 
famous Thomas a Becket. As the story 





go and murder Becket in the cathedral. 
This act caused great indignation and the 
archbishop was looked upon as a martyr 
and immediately canonised as a saint. 
Wonderful miracles are said to have been 
wrought at his tomb, and thereafter, 
although Canterbury had always been 
the most famous pilgrim church in Eng- 
land, it now became more the vogue than 
ever. 





LOOKING EAST THROUGH THE CHOIR 


Compare this view with that looking west on page 81 and we 
get some conception of Canterbury’s proportions 


of his death is possibly not so familiar 
to American readers as it is to us, I give 
it as briefly as possible. 

Becket, the son of a London merchant, 
was an ecclesiastic recommended to Hen- 
ry I]—the first of our Plantagenet kings 
—by Theobald the then archbishop. For 
some time he served the king faithfully 
as Chancellor and on the death of Theo- 
bald, Henry appointed him to the See of 
Canterbury, thinking that Becket would 
assist him in his dispute with the clergy 
about the immunity they claimed from 
penalties under the civil laws. The new 
archbishop, however, did not do so, and 
consequently Henry was greatly angered, 
and Becket was banished from the king- 
dom. Later the king relented and re- 
called him; but the first thing he did on 
his return was to excommunicate the 
Archbishop of York for encroaching 
upon his privileges during his absence. 
This so greatly enraged Henry that he 
used words which caused four knights to 


Now let us return to the point where 
we broke off, and make our entrance to 
the Cathedral by the very beautiful South 
Porch situated at the base of the south- 
ern face of the Chichele Tower. 

This brings us into the nave which 
dates from the end of the 14th century 
when Lanfranc’s Norman nave and tran- 
sept were destroyed. It is imposing with- 
out doubt, but, as Mr. Francis Bond says 
in his “Cathedrals of England and 
Wales,” no one seems to be a very ardent 
admirer of it. Its proportions are not 
good: Winchester is the same height but 
it is 70 ft. longer. It was impossible to 
make it longer, as before stated, owing to 
the western towers. The ground story is 
magnificent and lofty, but the clevestory 
is in consequence very much dwarfed. 
Chaucer relates that the “pardoner and 
miller, and other lewd sots” whiled away 
their time gazing at the painted windows, 
but none of these are now entire owing 
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to the destruction wrought by the Puri- 
tans in the time of the Commonwealth. 
The west window—a large one of 
seven lights—is nevertheless filled with 
fragments of ancient glass. And here it 
may be noted that, in spite of the depre- 
dations of the despoilers, Canterbury is 
a perfect treasure-house of stained glass 
of early 13th century date: we have that 
much to be thankful for. On the other 


stroyed by a great fire, consequently an- 
other rebuilding had to be undertaken 
and it is that rebuilt choir which is 
depicted in our illustration. The first 
thing a practised eye would notice is that 
it is very un-English. This is explained 
by the fact that its master architect was 
William of Sens, who, however, after five 
years of labour, fell and so injured him- 
self that he was incapacitated. He was 





THE RICHLY CLASSIC SOUTH PORCH 


Only one of the many things that make church-going a pleasure 
in Canterbury 


hand there is a good deal of modern 
glass so poor in quality that one writer 
says it would not be a lamentable thing 
if some latter-day “Blue Dick” (the ring- 
leader of despoiling Puritans at Canter- 
bury) were to come and sweep it away. 
The Cathedral is also rich in fine mon- 
uments, one or two of which will be men- 
tioned later. 

Leaving the nave to enter the choir we 
mount several steps and pass through the 
doorway in the centre of the splendid 
stone screen which was also mutilated by 
the Puritans, and dates from the 15th 
century. Beyond this is an inner screen 
dating as far back as the close of the 
13th, or the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. 

3efore passing on to describe the pres- 
ent choir of Canterbury we must take 
up the thread of the narrative where we 
dropped it at the murder of Becket in 
1170. Four years after that event “Con- 
rad’s Glorious Choir” was largely de- 


succeeded by an English Wiiliam, who, 
there seems little doubt, worked largely 
from the plans and designs thought out 
by his predecessor. It is therefore quite 
correct to say that, like that of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the choir of Canterbury was 
“made in France.” It is a close copy of 
the work at Sens, Noyon, Senlis, and the 
neighbouring cathedrals. Columns almost 
classical in proportion replace the heavy 
English cylinder, and the coupled col- 
umns and Corinthianesque capitals of 
Sens are faithfully reproduced in the 
Saint’s Chapel. 

I should much like to enter into de- 
tails but space forbids, and it is onl” 
possible to draw attention to just a few 
outstanding features. 

The eastern limb as rebuilt was even 
longer than Conrad’s, the reason being 
that the enormous popularity of the great 
local saint brought to his shrine hosts of 
pilgrims whose offerings were more than 
adequate to provide a stately mausoleum. 
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The Saint’s Chapel was built on the site 
of Conrad’s Trinity Chapei because it 
was there that Becket celebrated his first 
mass. Unfortunately, of late years, it 
has become the fashion to call this once 
more by its old name. It is situated im- 
mediately behind the screen at the back 
of the altar, but where once stood the 
shrine is a great blank, being left so b 
the thoroughness of the retorming zeal 
and insatiable rapacity of Henry VIII 
and his minions. The effect of the bare 
stone—worn where ihe pilgrims knelt— 
presents an enormous contrasi to the van- 
ished glories of the shrine, blazing with 
gold and jewels. 





i 


LOOKING WEST THROUGH THE CHOIR 


Besides this chapel there is the Corona 
or Becket’s Crown—an apsidal chapel 
projecting from the extreme last end, and 
in addition there are the chapels of S.S. 
Andrew and Anselm—left largely un- 
harmed by the fire—radiating from the 
processional path on the north and south 
sides respectively. Eastward of the north- 
west transept is the Dean’s Chapel (orig- 
inally called the Lady Chapel) and in ¢ 
similar position eastward of the south- 
west transept is the Warrior’s Chapel. 
To complete the list it ought to be noted 
that the north-west transept is still called 
the Chapel of the Martyrdom, and that 
the north-east and south-east transepts 
each possess two small apsidal chapels. 


‘ 


Returning to the choir itself it should 
be explained that the raised floor is due 
to the fact that it rests on the vaulting of 
the old or western crypt, and the remark- 
able height at which the altar is set up 
is owing to its being over the new or 
eastern crypt which is a good deal higher 
than the old one. These raised floors, 
combined with the great length of the 
choir, make the vaulting appear low, 
especially compared with the height of 
that of the nave. 

The choir stalls are not the original 
ones which latter are known to have re 
mained intact until at least 1704, when 
Archbishop Tenison commenced to re- 
furnish the choir. 

Another and a curious fact to note is 
the inward bend of the walls at the end 
of the choir. This was necessitated by 
the fact that the chapels of S. S. Anselm 
and Andrew having survived the fire, the 
monks wished to retain them, and so a 
certain amount of contraction at these 
points had to be effected. 

The walls of the choir aisles were not 
much damaged by the great fire and were 
retained up to a height of 12 ft., but the 
remains of Conrad’s work are best seen 
outside the building, especially in and 
near the south-east transept. There 
amongst other features, is what Mr. 
Bond calls “the most charming little Nor- 
man tower imaginable.” 

With regard to stately tombs, Canter- 
bury is second only to Westminster Ab- 
bey: in the choir they mark chiefly the 
resting places of archbishops and cardi- 
nals, but two other very noteworthy ones 
are those of the Black Prince (the war- 
rior son of Edward III), and Henry IV. 
These are in close proximity to where 
3ecket’s shrine stood. A monument 
especially interesting to musicians is to 
be found in the north aisle of the nave. 
It is that of Orlando Gibbons, “the Eng- 
lish Palestrina,” who flourished during 
the reign of Charles I and Charles IJ, 
and who was successively organist of the 
Chapel Royal, Westminster Abbey, Win- 
chester Cathedral, and again Westmin- 
ster Abbey after the Restoration of the 
Monarchy. 

The dimensions of the cathedral are 
as follows: One of our illustrations is 
unique, giving a view of almost the entire 
length of the cathedral from east to west. 
Mark it well! 
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Total exterior length 537 ft.—interior 
516% ft. 

Length of nave 187%4 ft—width 71% 
ft.—height 79 ft. 

Length of choir 191 ft.—width (with 
aisles) about 85 ft.—height 71 ft. 

Length of Trinity Chapel 104 ft. 

Greatest breadth (across E. transept) 
168% ft. 

Height of central tower 235 ft. 

Height of western towers 130 ft. 


Canterbury is said to have possessed 
the first organ ever heard in England, 
for one is stated to have existed there in 
the 7th century, and it is almost certain 
that there was one during the archiepis- 
copacy of Dunstan in 959-988. In Con- 
rad’s Choir it was placed on the vault 
of the south transept, and afterwards it 
was set up on a large corbel of stone over 
the arch of St. Michael in the same tran- 
sept. Subsequently it was found between 
two pillars on the north side of the choir, 
and later it was again removed to the 
screen over the entrance to the choir— 
the usual place for a cathedral organ. 
This last instrument was built by Samuel 
Green in 1784 and its case was of his 
usual pseudo—Gothic type. Its choir 
organ-case still exists in St. Andrew’s 
Church at Canterbury. 

Finally, the organ was ingeniously de- 
posited out of sight in the triforium on 
the north side of the choir. This is a 
most inglorious method of disposing the 
instrument, for surely in such a splendid 
building there ought to be some outward 
and visible sign of the organ. It is a 
great pity that the case designed some 
years ago by the late Mr. J. O. Scott has 
never reached fruition. 

The organ, as it now stands, was built 
in 1886 by the great Henry Willis, and 
opened by the late Sir John Stainer ; but 
certain registers then only prepared for, 
were added by Norman and Beard of 
Norwich in 1905 and 1912. A few others 
were also re-voiced by them in the latter 
year. The additions consisted of seven 
registers, five of which are in the Pedal 
Organ, including the 32’s that may be 
seen lying flat. 

A curious thing to note is that the 
method of tuning the organ to the equally 
tempered scale was not introduced at 
Canterbury until 1873. 
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A synopsis of the instrument is ap- 


pended: ; 
i , PE ee 19 registers 
ae errr ry 15 fegisters 
DE Sake kanesewnes I2 registers 
EE hsccuctwn vee 9 registers 
ee Pee. 6 registers 
GE ivennckcdeceareewtese 10 
a er rere ey ree 18 
Composition Pedals ........... 5 


Electric action 


Services are held daily at 10 A. M. and 
3 P. M. and on Sundays at 10.30 A. 
M. and 3 and 6.30 P. M. Holy Com- 
munion is administered on Sundays at 
8 and 11.30 A. M. and on Saints’ days, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays at 
8 A. M. On Wednesdays, except it be 
a Saints’ day, the services are not choral. 

By statute, the choir consists of twelve 
lay-clerks and ten boys, but in addition 
to the latter there are always ten or more 
probationers, a goodly number of whom 
take part in the daily services. 

Former choristers who subsequently 
became known to fame were Dr. Stephen 
Elvey, organist of New College, Oxford, 
and his brother Sir G. 3. Elvey, organist 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

But the old chorister whose memory is 
most affectionately revered by Canter- 
bury folk is the late Dr. W. H. Long- 
hurst who, as chorister, lay-clerk, assist- 
ant organist, and organist, took part in 
the services for nearly three quarters of 
a century. A brass tablet placed on the 
organ console commemorates his lengthy 
record. 

His successor was Dr. H. C. Perrin, 
now of Toronto, and a former assistant 
to Dr. Longhurst is Mr. H. A. Fricher, 
Mus. Bac., who afterwards became 
organist of Leeds Town Hall. Like Dr. 
Perrin he has now taken up duties in 
Toronto. 

The present organist is Dr. C. Charlton 
Palmer, formerly organist of Ludlow 
Parish Church, who is worthily uphold- 
ing the traditions of Canterbury. 

Heartiest thanks are due and grate- 
fully extended to my good friend Mr. S. 
W. Harvey—a native of Canterbury, and 
an enthusiastic admirer of its cathedral 
and organ—for his splendid little photo- 
graphs, and for information concerning 
the choir and services. The large view 
of the exterior is from a photograph by 
the Photochrom Co., London, who have 
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a large stock of negatives of this and 
other cathedrals. 

I also freely acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to Mr. Gleeson White’s “Can- 
terbury Cathedral” (Bell’s Cathedral 
Series), and to Mr. Francis Bond’s 
“Cathedrals of England and Wales.” 

One word more and I shall have done. 
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If any reader should ever be so fortunate 
as to find himself on this side of the 
water, I bid him remember that, even as 
in olden days, Canterbury is well worth 
a pilgrimage. It is certain that lovers of 
the beautiful and majestic will not be 
disappointed of their hopes should they 
visit the charming old city. 


Counterpoint Tests 


Some Examples of How Not to Do It 


WARREN R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
CHAIRMAN OF EXAMINATION COMMITTEE 


N THE two preceding papers, written 
with the hope that future candidates 
might be saved from some of the 

customary errors, the Organ Work and 
the Written Work in Harmony, etc., 
were reviewed; we now proceed to the 
Contrapuntal section of the Examination. 

All candidates for academic degrees in 
music are required to present a portion 
of their work in “Strict Counterpoint,” 
which derives it’s rules from the practise 
of the early composers, and restricts the 
selection of chords. 

The laws of Strict Counterpoint are 
applicable to only three of the tests, in 
our Examinations, for each of the two 
classes of candidates. A considerable 
number of authors, high in repute, have 
written text-books which deal fully and 
exhaustively with this particular school 
of Counterpoint, and a sufficient list of 
books has been given in our list of re- 
quirements every year, but we still have 
many candidates who seem to have 
ignored the matter of preparation in this 
branch. They therefore present exam- 
ples of what they seem to suppose to be 
Counterpoint which are entirely unac- 
ceptable. 

There is a wide difference in the style, 
rhythm and harmony required for Strict 
Counterpoint and the corresponding con- 
stituents of “Free” or ‘“Composer’s 
counterpoint,” and it is this point which 
seems to escape the notice of too many 
aspirants for academic titles. The latter 
school of part writing is indispensible for 
our Sentence or Hymn Tune, in the As- 
sociateship Examination, and for the 
Ground Bass String Quartet, etc., for the 
Fellowship; but it is to Strict Counter- 
point that we turn for the three tests, 
above mentioned, which are specifically 


so designated in the examination papers, 
in each of which a theme, or Canto 
Fermo (indicated by the letters C. F.) is 
employed. 

This C. F. consists of an often unbeau- 
tiful melodic phrase, given in “whole 
notes,” each note occupying an entire 
bar. It is to be accompanied according 
to the given directions, by various 
rhythms, or “Species” of Strict Counter- 
point, and the resultant harmony is to 
be entirely in accordance with the very 
restricted rules of that school. 

The First Species, or “note against 
note,” is composed of notes equal in 
length to those of the C. F. 

The Second Species has two, or some- 
times three notes (if so specified), writ- 
ten against each note of the C. F, (except 
the first and last). 

The Third Species has (in our Guild 
Examinations) four notes written in 
each bar, against the C. F. 

In the Fourth Species every semi- 
breve of the C. F. (except the last) is 
accompanied by a syncopated minim, 
which is struck on the second half of the 
bar, and is tied to another minim on the 
first beat of the next bar. 

The Fifth Species is written in notes 
of various lengths, a mixture of the four 
preceding Species, and is known as 
Florid Counterpoint. The choice of har- 
monies is very restricted, in accordance 
with the rules which are given with great 
detail and clearness in the various text- 
books on “Strict Counterpoint” or “Aca- 
demic Counterpoint.” 

While there is quite a complete agree- 
ment among the schools of France, Eng- 
land, and America in regard to the sci- 
ence of Harmony, it is to be regretted 
that there is some lack of concord be- 
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tween writers in the matter of Strict 
Counterpoint, as the majority of them do 
not coincide with the views of Prout and 
of one or two of his confreres in the de- 
tail of the upward resolving discords 
(employed by Prout) in the Fourth Spe- 
cies. In consequence of this state of 
affairs, our Guild Examination Require- 
ments have for several years warned in- 
tending candidates of the risk incurred 
by the employment of the above-men- 
tioned resolutions, which are held to be 
too free for the purposes of the purest 
Strict work. Aside from this detail, 
there is not much important disagree- 
ment among the authorities on Strict 
Counterpoint. Where there is any lack 
of agreement, it is mainly in the matter of 
the rhythms to be used in the Fifth 
(Florid) Species. 

Among our unsuccessful candidates we 


find instances of a sufficient knowledge 


of the different Species, coupled with an 
entire disregard of the rules in regard to 
the harmonic restrictions of Strict work, 
and a consequent employment of all of 
the liberties and licenses of the Free 
school. While the examiners are loath to 
reject any specimens of really good coun- 
terpoint, it is very seldom that a satis- 
factory musical result is presented by the 
candidates who attempt to pass by means 
of unrestricted writing, and the work has 
to be rejected because of its general 
* worthlessness. 

Others present work which teems with 
consecutive fifths and octaves, and all 
sorts of faulty harmony, such as the use 
of the fourth as a harnrony note, and 
completely incorrect attempts at the reso- 
lution on all kinds of suspensions, like- 
wise a copious shower of augmented sec- 
onds and fourths, doubled leading-notes, 
Cic., Sic. 

We now exhibit some of the rejected 
examples of 1920, the first one being ; 
working-out of the first test in Strict 
Counterpoint for the A.A.G.O. The 
work was presented with the Alto writ- 
ten in the proper C clef, but here copied 
on the G stave in order to save space. 
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The candidate disregarded the two 
rules, first, that the entrance must be in 
root position, and second, that the second 
inversion is not permitted in Strict 


work, unless as a very carefully prepared 
suspension. In the 5th bar it is difficult 
to imagine what the writer had in mind, 
and the result is utterly disastrous. 

The next is a fragment from the work 
of another candidate, showing the use of 
the augmented second, followed by two 
perfectly erroneous “resolutions,” and 
then several wrecks which were intended 


to be cadences. 
= is nae 
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The next example is a worthy compan- 
ion of the first one, and exhibits several 
insufferable progressions, indicating a 
very faulty conception of harmonic pro- 
priety. 





We now proceed to the second test for 
the A.A.G.O., in three parts; and it may 
be said that a more incorrect piece could 
hardly be devised. This is really a mas- 





terpiece in the art of writing consecutives, 
as well as second inversions and other 
forbidden harmonies. 

The following is a specimen of the 
work presented for the third test for the 
A.A.G.O.; in a space of eight bars it 
contains three chords which are prohib- 
ited, one bad case of the “tri-tone,” a 
doubled leading-note, and three consec- 
utive octaves. 





several consecutives, another candidate 
displayed ignorance of the proper 
cadence, as follows: 





It would seem that candidates for the 
F.A.G.O. had neglected their prepara- 
tion, so that their work was quite as 
faulty as that of the Associates, and con- 
tained the same forbidden chords, bad 
Resolutions, and generally unsatisfactory 
elements, including consecutives, and in 
addition, still worse instances of unac- 
ceptable rhythms. 
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The following is a specimen of the 
four part Florid, for the F.A.G.O., dis- 
playing a rhythm in the alto and tenor, 
2d bar, and tenor, 5th bar, which will 
invariably be rejected, and the alto and 
bass in the 9th bar, which is not to be 
thought of in this branch of the exami- 
nation. The two “stagnant” bars of 
alto, 5 and 6, are also faulty, as well as 
the tenor, bars 3 and 4. 


: 











om Soa) °F 22 
Another candidate, who displayed 
some ability as a harmonist, was evi- 
dently entirely unacquainted with the 
rhythms which should be employed, and 
consequently wrote his Fourth Species 
as follows: 


oe ~- se —_ 
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In the five-part Counterpoint, of notes 
of equal length with the C. F., there were 
many childish and inexcusable errors in 
the matter of direct consecutive fifths and 
octaves, and, in some cases, great lack 
of motion, the same note being used for 
three successive bars, a “stagnation” 
which is no longer tolerated. Several 
candidates used chords from the pro- 
hibted list, and one omitted the bass part, 
and presented his paper with only four 
parts written. 

In the tests in which free composition 
is expected, a lamentable weakness of 
general musicianship was apparent in a 


number of the attempts at composing : 
Ground Bass and the first section of a 
String Quartet. It was evident that the 
candidates had not given any attention 
to the art of composition for a long time 
past, and the most ordinary processes of 
harmony were sadly mistreated. This 
condition is unpardonable in the case of 
candidates for the Fellowship, and, in 
fact, few of the candidates for the lower 
title could have presented more ineffi- 


. cient work. 


In the short passage which was given 
for orchestration the most general tend- 
ency was toward monotony and a lack 
of any contrast, the entire group of in- 
struments being employed throughout the 
piece. This is a method which should 
not be employed. Nearly all of the can- 
didates wrote their clarinet and horn 
parts with tolerable correctness, but one 
young man employed the C clef for his 
horn parts, and received very bad marks 
for his. carelessness. 

In the fugal answers and countersub- 
jects there were many instances of un- 
necessary angularity, bad harmony, and 
incorrect “Answers;’ very few of the 
papers contained satisfactory work in 
this detail. In conclusion, we can assure 
candidates that the judges are very de- 
sirous of giving credit to all who are at 
all worthy of attaining the title of Asso- 
ciate or Fellow, but they cannot award 
passing marks when work is as faulty as 
the instances mentioned in these articles, 
and it therefore devolves upon the can- 
didates that sufficient preparation be 
taken, and very careful work presented. 


Hippodrome Organ—Lancaster 


the great questions that have yet 

been unanswered by authoritative 

practise. Shall it be considered 
the logical bass of the manuals? or shall 
it be considered an independent and sep- 
arate entity, after the manner of the 
orchestra with its separate instruments 
for the bass? 

‘The first method gives the utmost re- 
source to the manuals and allows the 
greater appropriation for their flexibility. 
The second method treats the organ 
orchestrally and demands a tremendous 


Tos Pedal Organ remains one of 


expenditure for a division that, at pres- 
ent, is not brought prominently forward 
—will it ever be very prominent? Can 


‘the basses, bassoons, tubas and kettle 


drums of the orchestra ever supplant, or 
even compete with, the violins, clarinets, 
oboes, flutes, trumpets, and horns? Will 
music, even in the organ, turn itself up- 
side down, and relegate the treble to a 
position of co-importance with the bass? 

Answers to the above may be difficult. 
At any rate they bring their propounder 
into dangerous ground because of those 
who will at once charge him with con- 
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doning the complete demolition of the 
Pedal Organ. THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
Ist realizes that the ideal condition 
should be a complete and unadulterated 
Pedal Organ. But we are far from the 
ideal, and until men begin to add two 
hundred per cent. to their appropriations 
for organs, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
much prefers that the money be spent 
with utmost economy and maximum eff- 
ciency. 

The Pedal Organ under discussion has 
two independent and complete Registers. 
All others are merely Stops without any 
reality in the form of ranks of pipes. 
Yet it is perfectly safe to predict that 
those who hear the instrument, find not 
the slightest fault with the competency 
and flexibility of its Pedal Organ as they 
hear it. Isn’t that almost the final test 

Borrowing in the manual divisions is 
well done and by no means over done; 
its owners have the maximum versatility 
and variety. The Couplers are made 
good use of, and in addition to the usual 
supply of Master Pistons there are two 
Piston Couplers, the first of which vir 
tually gives the player six more full 
organ pistons ; the second giving him con- 
trol of his Pedal Organ stops through the 
manual pistons. This method is worthy 
of being made standard. 

The instrument will suffer from the 
lack of more crescendo chambers, though 
every pipe. is enclosed. Every pipe of 
the organ of the future must be enclosed ; 
there are no exceptions, not even Thun- 
der and Drums. But where possible 
there should be at least one chamber for 
each organ. 

Mixtures are not used for their full 
value, though the one mixture that is 
present is split up into its three compo- 
nent parts so that the player has the 
power to paint his own tones instead of 
having them inseparably mixed by the 
builder. Every Mixture should be thus 
split into its various ranks, irrespective of 
the fact that with few exceptions the 
various ranks of the Mixtures do not 
form a continuous scale but are broken 
and repeated; that makes little differ- 


ence; the individual rank at least gives | 


coloring power, and what matters it when 
its tone is already so high pitched and so 
delicate as to be incapable of exact defi- 
nition by average hearers? 


The console presents the neat and con- 
venient stop-tongues in place of the rap- 
idly growing obsolete stop knobs. The 
various groups from left to right are: top 
row: Swell, Orchestral, Solo; bottom 
row: Pedal, Great, Solo. It would be 
well to adopt a standard order of place- 
ment: Pedal, Great, Swell, Choir (Or- 
chestral), Solo (Echo). This same 
order should be used in listing specifica- 
tions and in placing the manuals. The 
Great Organ can be more conveniently 
played from the lowest clavier than from 
its usual American position—at least, so 
say those who have tried it, and those 
who have not tried it are wise enough to 
say nothing till they have. 

The left crescendo controls the Pedal, 
Great, and Solo Organs; the middle one 
controls the Swell and Orchestral; the 
third is the Register Crescendo, which 
does not operate the 4’ and 16’ couplers 
nor the off-pitch registers. The fff pedal 
is to the upper right of the Register 
Crescendo, and it does not control the 
16’ couplers—it persists in retaining its 
old misnomer “Sforzando,” but to prove 
that “Sforzando” is the wrong term we 
need only challenge a recitalist to use it 
when he wants a sforzando while playing 
a pianissimo or piano combination on the 
Swell or Choir. 

The Thunder pedal is to the lower 
right of the Register Crescendo, and the 
leaver above is the Combination Setter. 
Combinations are set by pushing the pis- 
ton and then locking the Combination 
Setter at the same time; whatever stops 
are drawn will be set on that piston, when 
the Combination Setter is released. 

The 16’ couplers are all Selectives, in 
that they do not operate on any of the 
16'stops. This is an excellent idea, 
though it would be more useful if there 
were a mechanism in the console (located 
with the couplers) whereby the device 
could be used at the player’s option. I 
is never advisable to restrict a playe- 
choice. 

Recent orders have been placed with 
the Moller factory to add, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Clarence Reynolds who is 
at present playing the instrument, Bass 
Drum, Snare Drum, Tom Tom, Chinese 
Gong, Tambourine, Song Birds, Chinese 
Block, Triangle, and Cymbal Crash, 
which will enable the player to secure a _ 
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much wider category of effects which 
can be used artistically in theater work. 

Each manual has 6 pistons centrally 
located under it, with the Pedal pistons 
to’ the left of the Great, and the Full 
Organ pistons to the right. The on-and- 
off pistons to the right of the bottom 
keyboard control the Piston Couplers, 
the first making master manual-pistons 
of the Great group, the second set making 
Pedal stops a part of the manual pistons. 
This is an excellent arrangement which 
ought to be made standard in all organs. 
and the on-and-off pistons operating the 
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play accompaniment that will more than 
surpass the average eighteen-piece or- 
chestra. The console is convenient, com- 
pact, and scientifically efficient, so that 
the player can reach with either hand any 
stop-tongue of the entire organ, and that 
without taking his eye out of the normal 
line of vision. 

In listing the specifications for print, 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST takes the lib- 
erty of making a few rearrangements for 
the sake of ultimate standardization of 
terminology and specification presenta- 
tion. When various stops are borrowed 
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machanism could well be located in the 
right key-jamb of the Great. 

The on-and-off pistons to the left of 
the Swell group control the combination 
setting mechanism. The three pedal 
studs to the left are, from left to right, 
Swell to Pedal reversible, Orchestral to 
Pedal reversible, and Great to Pedal re- 
versible. 

This organ is one of the best ever 
built for the small theater and its speci- 
fication deserves close study. Though it 
follows the normal lines of organ build- 
ing, at the same time it presents a few 
features quite in advance of the present. 
When the percussion effects have been 
added, it will afford the organist every 
necessary means for producing a photo- 
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es 


or duplexed from one unit, the name of 
that unit is used as the name for all 
derivitaves, irrespective of their pitch— 
for obvious reasons. And the one mem- 
ber of such units that is to be credited 
with the total number of pipes is the 8’ 
manual (or 16’ pedal) unit of the divi- 
sion in whose chamber the pipes are 
actually located. Other than these two 
minor corrections, THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST endeavors in so far as possible 
to follow the specifications in the form in 
which their designer sends them. 


Lancaster, Penna.; Hippodrome Theater. 
Builder: M. P. Moller, Dec. 13, 1920. 
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S: 14. 12. 20. 14. 12. 72. 
P: 64. 755. 864 608 487. 2778. 


(R, Ranks of pipes, V, Voices or “stops” that 
have actual pipes; B, ‘Borrowed or duplexed ; 
S, Stop, whether containing actual ranks or 
merely borrowed; P, Pipes.) 


PEDAL: Rs Va Sie Ba Pe. 
32’ 1 Open Drapason—20 (12 resultants) 
Violon—# 14 G 
Bourdon—# 58 L 
Open DiAPASON—44 
Violon—# 14G 
Contra Gamba—# 47 () 
Bourdon—# 58 L 
8’ 8 Octave—# 4 
9 Violoncello—# 14 G 
10 Flute—# 45 S 
11 Gemshorn—# 18 G 
16’ 12 Tuba Profunda—# 63 L 
13 Contra Fagotta—# 4o S 
— I. THUNDER (by pedal stud) 


16’ 


Nuk Ww bd 


a | 


GREAT: Ris. Vu: Sie Bs. P 75s. 
16’ 14 VioLONE—w 85 
8’ 15 Diapason PHONoN—wm 73 
16 CLARABELLA—w 73 
17 DopreL FLortTE—w 73 
18 GeMsHORN—m 85 
4’ 19 OcravE—m 73 
20 Harmonic FLutTE—m 73 
21 Gemshorn—# 18 
2% 22 TwELFTH—m 61 
2’ 23 FIFrEENTH—m 61 
8’ 24 Tusa Minor—r 73 
— II. Curmes—bells 25 (G-G) 
III, TREMULANT 


SWELL: R12 Vi12S20 B& P 864. 
16’ 25 Gedeckt—# 32 
8’ 26 Open Diapason—wm 85 
27 SALICIONAL—m 85 
28 Vox CELestE—m 61 (C-c5; flat) 
29 VIOLE D’'ORCHESTRE—m 73 
30 VioLE CELESTE—m 61 (C-c5; sharp) 
31 Concert Flute—# 45 O 
22 GepEcKT—w 85 
4’ 33 Principal—# 26 
34 Salicet—# 27 
35 Wap FLutE—w 73 
2% 36 Quint—m 61 
2’ 37 FLAGEOLET—m 61 
134 38 TierceE—m 61 
III. 39 Mixture—# 36, 37, 38 
16’ 40 Contra Fagotta—# 41 
8’ 41 Osok Horn—r 97 
42 Vox HumMANA—r 61 
4’ 43 Octave Horn—# 41 
IV. Harp—# VI. O 
V. TREMULANT 


ORCHESTRAL: R8. V8. S 14. B 6. P 608. 


16’ 44 Quintadena—# 49 

8’ 45 Concert FLUTE—wm 07 
46 FLiute CeLEstE—w 61 (C-c5:_ sharp) 
47 VioLtE v’'GAMBA—m 85 
48 GamBa CELESTE—m 73 (C-c5; sharp) 
49 QUINTADENA—m 97 

4’ 50 Flauto Traverso—# 45 
51 Qvintadena—# 49 
52 Gambette—# 48 


2’ 53 Piccolo—# 45 (c4) 

16’ 54 Clarinet-—# 55 (C-c5) 

8’ 55 CLarInET—r 73 (Cc-c5) 

56 ORCHESTRAL Opsok—r 73 

— VI. Harp—b 49 (C-c4) 
VII. TreMULANT 


SOLO: Ry Wy. Sac Bs: YP ae: 
16’ 57 Gedeckt—# 58 
8’ 58 Gross GEDECKT—-w 109 
sq Soro StrRINGs—m 73 
60 Strincs VrsrAto—m 61 (C-c5; sharp) 
4’ 61 Gedeckt—# 58 
16’ 62 Tuba Profunda—# 63 
8’ 63 TuBA Sonora—r 97 
64 SAXAPHONE—r 73 
65 Tuba Clarion—# 63 
ae Ill. OrcHEstrRA BELLS—b 37 
IX. Concert ZYLOPHONE—b 37 
X. Cuormes—# II. G 
XI. TREMULANT 


COUPLERS: 36 
PEDAL Great SweLL OrcH. Soro 
47 GSOL GSOL SO SOL L 
8’ GSOL GSOL SO SOL, L 
16’ SOL SO SO L 


ACCESSORIES: 
Pistons (Absclute): 36 

PG. G6, 56, O06. 6. T 6. 
Piston CouPLERS: 2 

S-O-L to G 

P to G-S-O-L 
PEDALS: 

Crescendos: P-G-L; S-O; Register. 
Sforzando 

Reversibles: G-P; S-P; O-P. 
31ower: Kinetic, specially built 
Chimes, etc.: Degan 


My Symphony 

FO LIVE content with small means 
it © to seek elegance rather than 

luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion @ to be worthy, not re- 
spectable and wealthy, not rich @ to 
study hard, think quietly, talk gntly, 
act frankly @ to listen to stars and 
birds, to babes and sages, with open 
heart @ to bear all cheerfully, do all 
bravely, await occasions, hurry never 
© in a word to let the spiritual unbid- 
den and unconscious, grow up through 
the common 9 this is to be my sym- 
phony 9 g 

Willitm Henry Channing 
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The nine Calendar 


PRIL presents very little of interest either 
in the Ecclesiastical Calendar or in the 
musical. The chief interest centers 

around the mysterious stay of Christ on earth 
after his resurrection. Of this period prac- 
tically nothing is known; we must therefore 
turn to our own imagination and to the general 
spirit of the time. 
SUNDAY 3p 

Instead of repeating the music of Easter 
Sunday—which is not always advisable, how- 
ever easy it may be—it might be well to sing 
other numbers of the Easter spirit. Arthur 
Miller’s “Welcome Happy Morning” is vigor- 
ous, simple, tuneful, and perhaps will make a 
good number for the first Sunday after Eas- 
ter; his “On Wings of Morning Borne” is 
more subdued, and has several passages of 
therial beauty ; it is also easy to sing for the 
average quartet or chorus. George B. Nevin, 
another composer of tuneful anthems for aver- 
age choirs, has two Easter settings well worth 
examining: . “Christ Our Passover” is a moody 
anthem, comparatively easy to sing, ending with 
some materials that increase the interest for the 
average audience; his “Alleluia Christ is Risen” 
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presents a tuneful duet in the first section and 
a hymn-like four-part passage for the chorus 
section; perhaps this latter will be found most 
useful, or at least the easiest to learn. Henry 
Gadsby’s “He is Risen” is arranged by Charles 
Phillips for a new edition; it is rather simple 
and direct, and not difficult to sing. 

The following numbers will also be found 
appropriate—the numbers indicate the Volume, 
issue, and page of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
containing detailed reviews of each number: 

Philip James’ “Hail Dear Conquereor,” 2-3- 95. 

. H. Rogers’ “Awake, Put on Strength,” 
I-11-586. 

Alfred Wooler’s 
3-10-361. 

G. A. Burdett’s Prelude Heroique. 2-4-166. 


“Blessed Saviour Mine,” 
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Since April 3d is the anniversary of the death 
of Brahms (1897) it would be well to include 
at least one of his famous Choral Preludes for 
organ; they are all comparatively easy to play, 
and of course very serious in mood, though a 
few of them have special points of beauty that 
will appeal to the average hearer. Our own 
Reginald De Koven was born April 2d, 1850, 
and perhaps the organist will have something of 
his already available in the library for this 
Sunday. 

SUNDAY 1ortH 


While it is hardly interesting to hear the same 
old favorites repeated on an Easter Sunday, it 
is wise to use them at some other services of 
the season; we would suggest for this Sunday 
Oliver King’s “I Am He that Liveth”, which is 
comparatively easy to sing in spite of the en- 
trance which tenors usually delight to stumble 
over, and which has the grace of being tuneful 
and attractive to the audience. Granier’s 

“Hosanna” is another old favorite well worth 
repeating at some of the services of this month 
following Easter Sunday. The reader may be 
interested in yet another Easter anthem by 
Arthur Miller; “Christ Whose Glory Fills the 
Skies” is vigorous, with many unison passages 
to make it easy to learn, and with a contrasting 
section that helps attain the desired effect. And 
George B. Nevin’s “Day of Resurrection”, a 
hymn that can be made quite effective as an un- 
accompanied number, is also worth examining 
for the ease—and therefore also the perfection 
—with which it can be sung by the average 
choir; in fact, if the tempo be properly taken, 
the number can be made highly successful. His 
“Hail Him Lord and Leader” is a high spirited 
chorus or quartet number that is worth adding 
to the after-Easter season; it is easy to sing, 
tuneful, simple, the sort of a thing volunteer 
chorus like to do. Alfred Wooler’s “O Come 
Let Us Sing”, though merely a Venite, could 
well be sung in churches where the Venite, Te 
Deum, etc., are only too seldom heard; these 
things represent the great orations of the New 
Testament as opposed to the Psalms of the Old, 
and it is unfortunate that denominational 
churches do not include them in their services at 
least spasmodically. From our own pages we 
would call attention to these appropriate num- 
bers: 

J. C. Bartlett’s “O Eyes that are Weary,” 


3-7-257. 

W. Berwald’s “The Head that Once Was 
Crowned,” 3-4-144. 

H. B. Gaul’s “Teach Us Good -Lord to 
Serve,” 2-12-513. 


I. Barton’s “On the Lake of Galilee,” 1-6-320. 
Harvey B. Gaul’s birthday occurs in this week 
and it would be appropriate to use some of his 
compositions in the services of this Sunday; 
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perhaps his Cantique d’Amour would make an 

acceptible postlude or prelude, and since it 

ought to be in every library, why not get it for 

this special occasion? It is not exactly easy 

to play, but is worth the little effort it requires. 
SUNDAY 17TH 

Sullivan’s “Hearken Unto Me” is particu- 
larly appropriate for this season; it is one of 
the fine old anthems of the church which merit 
a hearing once every year, and no more appro- 
priate time can be found than the season after 
Easter. Fischer has a new edition just off the 
press, and undoubtedly any of our publishers 
will have editions of their own; it should be in 
every library, quartet or chorus, for it is not 
difficult, and is one of the great anthems of the 
church. A rather tuneful and rhythmic number 
is E. S. Barnes’ “Unto the Perfect Day”, just 
issued, though it is rather of the nature of the 
special music written for Sunday school use. 
There is a new Gloria in B flat and a Venite in 
G by Gaston Borch which deserve examination; 
they are simple and easy to sing, though they 
maintain their spirit well to the end. E. S. Hos- 
mer’s “He Leads Us On” is especially appro- 
priate because of its text; it is simple and easy 
to ing, and strikes a mood that fits its text 
well. 

Another anthem that strikes home at this sea- 
son is Paul Ambrose’s “What Hast Thou Given 
for Me”. It opens with a fine bass solo that is 
genuinely melodious, more of an inspiration 


I gave My life forthee, My pre.cious 








than an invention; and with the exception of a 
brief soprano solo, the whole anthem is built of 
the materials of this solo. The close is particu- 
larly beautiful and effective. It can be sung by 
a quartet or an amateur chorus, and sung effec- 
tively (Ditson). From our own pages we sug- 
gest: 

J. W. Clokey’s “The Lord is My Shepherd,” 
2-6-247. 

C. W. Coombs’ “At the Feet of the Master,” 
3-6-218. 

G. H. Federlein’s “Thou are My Refuge,” 
2-6-247. 

L. A. Coerne’s Consecration, 2-10-432. 

Since this is the week of the birthday of no 
less a composer of organ music than Gaston M. 
Dethier we would suggest confining the Sunday 
organ selections to his compositions. They are 
to be had in all varieties and grades of diffi- 
culty; an extended review of them is to be 
found in our issue of November, 1920. 


SUNDAY 24TH 
For appropriateness we would recommend 
Horace Ellis’ “I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say” 
(Summy), which gives its text an appropriate 
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and subdued setting with many points of mu- 
sical interest. It can be easily sung by the 
average chorus. It opens with a brief soprano 
solo, and then brings in the chorus as shown in 
the illustration. Another appropriate text is 
Bradford Campbell’s “O Jesus Thou Art Stand- 
ing”, a simple anthem which makes use of all 
musical devices to gain effectiveness; it is 
pretty and easy to sing (Ditson). Arthur Mil- 
ler’s “Forward Be Our Watchword” is also ap- 


Flash the streets with jas 
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propriate, doubly appropriate; it is compara- 
tively simple and easy to sing, with a bass solo 
and bass-tenor duet in simple, though melodi- 
ously interesting, style: the whole anthem is 
direct, melodious, vigorous; it is well worth 
adding to the library (Victor). 

George B. Nevin’s “Rejoice Jerusalem and 
Sing” is a simple, vigorous anthem for chorus 
or quartet, easy to sing, and strong in effect, 
with sufficient melodiousness to make it inter- 
esting to choir and congregation (Ditson). Ad- 
dison F. Andrew’s “Seek Ye the Lord” (Dit- 
son) is also appropriate because of its text; it 
is melodious, with ample contrasts. Its melodi- 
ousness will make its effect all the greater with 
the average congregation. 

There is an old Dutch Folksong arranged by 
Scott, “Thou Art the Way” (Ditson), which is 
very appropriate, and has such an individual 





message in its music that it should be added to 
every library; and in addition it is easy to sing. 
The tempo of the chorus section must be taken 
briskly to gain its proper effect, and that of the 
contralto solo must be very slow because’ it 
would be frivolous and useless at even a mod- 
erate tempo. As an unaccompanied number 
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this will be found most effective, and it can be 
done by the average quartet or chorus. 

‘ And now we suggest one of the truly great 
anthems of the world: George C. Martin’s 
“Ho Everyone That Thirsteth’ (Ditson). 
There are at least four varying moods, all of 
them strokes of genius, and at the end is added 
a climax which is superb. It is really not diffi- 
cult, though it requires many rehearsals; it is 





so natural in its themes and harmonies that there 
are no stumbling blocks in the way: it might be 
a fine thing to use for the sake of learning it, 
even without the tremendous added advantage 
of its worth when once learned. The first illus- 
tration shows a simple chorus passage which 
follows the opening bass solo in recitative style; 
we shall not show the contrapuntal passage 
which will give some singers a little difficulty. 
but shall illustrate instead the penultimate staff 
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where the great climax comes. The library that 
does not contain this anthem is not worthy the 
name. From our own pages we suggest: 

Paul Ambros’s “O Come to my Heart,” 
3-6-212. 

P. A. Otis’ “Christ is Knocking,” 3-10-36. 

Oley Speaks’ “More Love to Thee,” 1-4-234. 

J. Harrison’s Supplication, 1-6-321. 

Organists with a goodly supply of Bossi will 
do well to use it for the organ numbers of this 
Sunday, inasmuch as the next day is the anni- 
versary of his birthday. 
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Nicholas Cawthorne 
RULIFF V. STRATTON 


HEN a man has been thé organist of a 
church for fifty years, he is entitled 
to consideration for establishing a rec- 

ord, which is something out of the ordinary. 
But when the character of the record, if judged 
according to the ideals of organ playing, is as 
remarkable as the length of service, it is deserv- 
ing of admiration. 

Mr. Nicholas Cawthorne, the subject of this 
tribute, was born in the county of Durham, 
England, April 12th, 1844, where he received a 
common school education, two years of piano, 
and one year of organ training. He came to 
this country in 1862 and assumed the position of 
head of the music department of Northwestern 








Female College at Chicago where he was also 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church. 

From Chicago he was called in 1870 to be- 
come organist of the First Congregational 
Church of Port Huron, Michigan, which posi- 
tion he still retains. 

When he arrived in Port Huron the town 
boasted one horse-car, and the Congregational 
Church possessed the only organ nearer than 





Mr. Caw- 


During these fifty years 
thorne has seen many changes but none more 
noticeable or gratifying than the development 


Detroit. 


of the local music taste and talent. His fidelity 
to the high ideals of organ playing and his in- 
fluence have been factors in bringing into being 
an appreciation for the best in music and the 
music lovers of this little city of thirty thou- 
sand owe him a debt that cannot be estimated. 

For fifty years large audiences have gathered 
to hear his recitals, coming not only from all 
parts of the City but from adjoining towns. No 
trick playing, no show pieces, but music at its 
best, has been his motto. Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Rheinberger, Guilmant, Hollins and the like 
have been his standbys, though American com- 
positions have frequently been given a first per- 
formance in Michigan—on his programs. 

Mr. Cawthorne’s annual recital on his own 
organ is an event of first importance to him as 
well as to the community, for he prepares this 
program with the greatest care in every detail. 
He has given many programs both in this City 
and in every section of the State. Many noted 
musicians have been his friends and have en- 
joyed his playing. Modest, almost diffident, his 
personality wins respect and affection For 
many years he has been a member of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists and of the Michigan 
Music Teachers’ Association. 
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Service Programs 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Holy Communion—New York 
c—Blessed be the God, Wesley 
Sanctus Bf, Stanford 
tomanza, Renner 
c—Mag. Nunc Dim. Bf, Stanford 
O—Choral Am, Franck 
ce—Doth not wisdom, S. D. Smith 
O—Meditation in Ancient Tonality, H. Grace 
c—Mag. Nunc Dim. A, Foster 
O—Chaconne, Opus 73 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. Chrysostoms—Chicago 
O—Adagio, Bach 
e—Kyrie. Gloria, Bf. Hyde 
fc—Christians all, hates 
Sanctus Af, Tours 
é i ast, Bach 
O—Pastorale, Bach 
c—Magnifieat, Ef, Parker 
Three Kings, Cornelius 
S—My heart ever faithful. Bach 
O-—Piece Heroique, Franck 
RAY HASTINGS 
Temple Baptist—Los Angeles 
Elizabeth’s Prayer, Wagner 
The Swan, Saint-Saens 
c—Dreams of Galilee, Morrison 
T—Open the Gates, Hastings 
O—Benedictus, Hastings 
O—Good Friday Music, Wagner 
Salut d’Amour, Elgar 
c—Dream of Paradise, Grey 
S—The Cross, Ware 
Q—How long wilt thou, Speaks 
O—Nocturne, Doud 


ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 
First Methodist—Elmira, N. Y 

O—Berceuse, Lemare 

i 7, Schnecker 

Fear not ve, Buck 

O—Festive March, Smart 

O—Pastorale G, Donahoe 

c-—At Sunset, Gabriel 

q—Angels at even 

O—Postlude, Schnecker 


DONALD McGILL 
Peoples M. E.—Oregon, Wis. 
O—Adagio Pathetique, Beethoven 
mq—Guide me 
O—Theme (Sonata Op. 30), Beethoven 
c—Introit, Mine 
O—Theme Varied, Haydn 
WILLIAM H. OETTING 
Sixth U. Pres.—Pittsburgh 
O—Allegro (Sonata), Oetting 
Canzonetta, Ludebuehl 
S—The Homeland. H. B. Gaul 
O—Nocturne Cm, Foerster 
c—Abide with me, Wheeler 
O—La Brume, H. B. Gaul 
c—Behold, I stand, Whitmer 
O—Epigram, A. M. Foerster 


EDWIN STANLEY SEDER 
Congregational—Oak Park, IIl. 

O—Festival Toccata, Fletcher 

Meditation, Sturges 

Allegro F, Guilmant 
e—Angel Voices, Macfarlane : 
> bright seraphim, Handel 
c—Praise ye the Lord, Randegger 
O—New World Largo. Dvorak 

Sunset and Evening Bells, Federlein 

Grand Choeur Dialogue, Gigout 
e—Hymn of Thanksgivirg. Lutkin 
O—Tannhauser March, W agner 


LATHAM TRUE 
First Parish—Portland. Me. 

O—Meditation Ste. Clotilde, James 
q—Ho every one, Martin 

When power divine. Faure 
O—Allegro (Sonata). Rogers 
O—Solemn Prelude, Barnes 
q—I waited for the Lori, Mendelssohn 
T—Behold and see, Handel 
O—Allegro Risoluto, Barnes 
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CARL PAIGE WOOD 
University M. E.—Seatile 
O—Prelude, Bonnet 
ec—Lord is my Rock, Rogers 





O—Reverie, Bonnet 
Fantasie, Bonnet 
O—Hora Mystica, Bossi 
e—Tarry with me, Osgood 
All Thy works, Berwald 
List the Cherubic Host, Gaul 
O—Magic Harp, Meale 
Idyll, Stoughton 
c—My Redeemer, Buck 
All hail the power, Galbraith 
O—Toccata, Widor 


Critiques 
CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION—NEW YORK 


SPECIAL Evensong Service presented im- 
A portant parts of Horatio Parker’s Hora 

Novissima with mixed chorus and a 
quartet of special _ soloists. The Service 
opened with the Processional Hymn, as 
usual. The organist, Jessie Craig Adam, 
played the hymn through forte and then sank 
to piano, adding a few chords pianissimo, 
leading into the Amen of the choir in the dis- 
tance, after which the processional was be- 
gun. The organ furnished a proper back- 
ground for the choir as it swelled from the 
distant pianissimo to the chancel fortissimo. 
The attacks would have been better if organ 
and choir had begun at once together at the 
same instant—which is so easily possible 
with any well-trained chorus that there is no 
excuse for any inferior attack between organ 
and choir. 

The chanting was hurriedly finished, and 
the organ assisted the choir to find an Amen 
in a prominent manner. An organ can give 
an Amen just as distinctly and as satisfac- 
torily as a choir can, providing it does it 
pianissimo; a shouted Amen is out of place, 
hence the organ’s pianissimo Amen is the 
most satisfactory solution of the Amen prob- 
lem. There is no real reason why Amens 
should be sung when they can be much more 
smoothly and effectively played 

The congregation, two or three hundred 
people, made no attempt to join in with the 
hymns, and it would have been much better 
to have omitted them entirely, using some 
good music in their place. 

The ritual was almost completely abolished. 
and with good effect in a service of this kind. 
Humanity can get its uplift. its inspiration, 
its God-ward trend, from good music, whether 
vocal or instrumental, even more effectively 
than from orations and rituals, unless the lat- 
ter are exceedingly well done—which they 
rarely are. 

The anthem, used in place of the the can- 
ticles, was Brahms’ “All flesh doeth perish as 
the grass”; it was very well sung and played. 
It is a beautiful work that divides the inter- 
est between voice and instrument, and it is 
not difficult; from the popular viewpoint it 
is most desirable. Miss Adam furnished a 
good accompaniment which at all times gave 
adequate support, though there were times 
when the figure of the accompaniment could 
have been heard even more prominently with 
good effect. 

The sermon dealt with a live to-day, not a 
dead past, and was but fifteen minutes in 
length. A part from the tiresome stuttering 
of “ah” or “uh”, the speaker’s hesitation 
grunt, the sermon was good in spite of its 
school-boy like delivery; its subject matter 
concerned not Jewish tradition, but Jewish 
handling of American economic and social 
problems here and now in New York, prob- 
lems with which the best element of human- 
ity must concern itself. By the clock, the 
minister made a grunt on the average of 
every 20 to 30 seconds. If an organist made 
a few wrong notes en his instrument during 
a service, he would be fired; if he produced 
such notes as frequently as every 30 seconds, 
he would be kicked out without ceremony. 
The pulpit needs to be more careful. 

Hora Novissima, a work indefinitely su- 
perior to the worn-out oratories of Handel, 
Haydn, and Mendelssohn, was given a very 
attractive rendition; though the program 
printer chopped off three big choruses which 
the program singer declined, without thanks 
of explanation. 
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The attacks were good, very much better 
than the hymn attacks because organist and 
chorister understood each other perfectly at 
all times whether or not there was a pre- 
ludial organ introduction to play. Why not 
treat the hymns in the same manner? The 
chorus is a highly trained body of singers 
that can give delightful crescendos and di- 
minuendos, and can produce a pianissimo that 
is the real thing. The body of male voice 
tone is particularly strong and vibrant, and 
the men were on the dot every time. 

Hora Novissima apparently lacks those 
tedious recitatives that are so easy to write 
and so deadly to listen to. But through all 
the entire 45 minutes of oratorio, not one out 
of a hundred members of the audience caught 
one single syllable that was intelligible. The 
work has a Latin text as well as the English; 
the present rendition of the work was for 
English speaking and not Latin speaking 
peoples, and therefore if any intelligible im- 
pression was to be conveyed it would have to 
be conveyed either with English words, or 
indefinite and variable musical tones. So far 
as actual words or ideas aided in the enjoy- 
ment of the mood of the composer, the audi- 
ence had not the slightest assistance from the 


Response. 





Lord, Al 
e 


The soloists, engaged from Sunday to Sun- 
day, did not sing with the chorus, but formed 
an independent choir of themselves. Their 
team-work consequently was not perfection, 
but their voices were for the most part pleas- 
ing, and their work intelligently done. 

The postlude was Bach’s vigorous D major 
Fugue, which the audience largely remained 
to hear. It is strange that a directorate of 
intelligent men (though Christians) should 
endeavor to retain public patronage in a 
building that ought’ to have been replaced 
twenty years ago, with an organ that is not 
only stiff and murky but is in the bargain 
so located as to be, in common with thou- 
sands upon thousands of other organs, abso- 
lutely an impossible accompanimental instru- 
ment. When an organist can work against 
such odds as these, and win, she deserves con- 
gratulation. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH—Kinston, N. C. 
Natalie Nunn 

ECAUSE of the continuance of the Bible 

School until eleven o’clock, and the ob- 

servance of the Communion every morn- 

ing, there is scarcely time for an organ pre- 

lude of reasonable length; so the organist 


HARRY E. COOPER, Mus.Bac., A.A.G.O 





| might - y, prayer. 


RESPONSE AFTER PRAYER 
This response can be transposed to various keys.and is capable of a great variety of inter- 
pretation to suit all portions of the service 


singers; they might have merely sung “da 
me ni po tu la ba da” for all it amounted to, 
or the text might have dealt with the build- 
ing of a new Subway or the destruction of 
the Louvain Library or with Mary’s finding 
of a little flea on the tail of her pet lamb. 
The affectation of a foreign tongue, just to 
show one’s erudition, is not in keeping with 
the plain straightforward spirit of America; 
let us not allow Parker to injure himself 
with his unintelligible text when there is 
on so infinitely better already at 
hand. 

Miss Adam plays with vigor and emphasis 
at all times and makes an excellent choir 
leader; her work in the Ascension is deserv- 
edly popular. It is to be regretted that it has 
to be confined to a church structure that is so 
uninviting and repressing that if it were 
anything other than a church it would have 
not the slightest patronage; yet Miss Adam 
draws a good audience for her musicals, 
which is a creditable indication of the valua- 
tion that section of the city places upon her 
musicianship. If her accompaniments offered 
any points for suggestive criticism they were 
to be found in a slight overaccompaniment; 
but that is a point upon which critical ears 
will differ. Some prefer the’ organ tone to 
be of the same strength as the vocal tone, 
and certainly Miss Adam did not exceed that: 
but others prefer it to be somewhat subdued 
to the vocal tone. We must take into consid- 
eration that the organ is an old style instru- 
ment, both in mechanism and in tone, and 
that she has not one chance in a hundred of 
hearing the ensemble for herself, because of 
the console’s location. 

The recessional, which one fair-faced young 
man in the gallery tried to help the choir 
sing, was well accompanied. When the ladies 
reached the exit door they formed a line on 
each side and allowed the bases and tenors 
to pass out first, thus giving the audience 
the proper soprano part to the end. Miss 
Adam diminished her organ very effectively 
and kept under the voices very well, dying 
down with them to a pianissimo. 


plays only a short selection of devotional 
character and rich in harmonic construction, 
followed by the Doxology. As the first notes 
of the Doxology are played the members of 
the choir pass into the choir loft and take 
their places for the singing of the same. 

The anthems are selected with the idea of 
maintaining a proper music standard, at the 
same time not forgetting the-ability of the 
singers. Considering the fact that there are 
no trained voices in the entire choir the sing- 
ing is indeed creditable. Diction, clear enun- 
ciation, expression, and phrasing are some of 
the points continually stressed in the rehear- 
sals and evidenced in the services. A little 
tone work done regularly in ensemble has 
greatly improved the general quality of the 
singing. 

Mr. Muilberger always sustains the full 
chord at the end of each stanza in order to 
give the choir time to get ready for the next, 
and before the last stanza he plays a short 
interlude. 

As nearly as possible all hymns and an- 
thems are selected to conform to the text of 
the sermon. If the hymn is of a prayerful 
sentiment the Amen is sung, if not it is omit- 
ted. During the Communion service Mr. Muil- 
berger plays two or three familiar and ap- 
propriate hymns very softly. Thus the music 
lends itself to the thought of the Commun- 
ion. A pleasing characteristic of the hymn- 
playing is that it is never spoiled by a thun- 
dering pedal. 

At one special service Mr. Muilberger used 
his full chorus singing unison on a recitative 
which he included in the service. A chorus 
of untrained voices singing a recitative in 
unison meant much work—two rehearsals 
each week for two months; and the results 
proved the effort worth while. 

The Offertory organ numbers have been so 
successfully done that sufficient time is now 
allowed so that they’may be played in full 
at every service. The prelude of the evening 
service is usually extended to fifteen minutes 
and has become an important part of the 
service. On Chirstmas Sunday evening Mr. 
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Muilberger used Dubois’ March of the Magi, 
Swinnen’s In Sight of Oasis, and Ashmall’s 
Christmas Pastoral; in order to assist the 
congregation in the enjoyment of those num- 
bers Mr. Muilberger gave a short explanatory 
talk before playing them. 


News and Notes 


CLARENCE DICKINSON’S Friday Noon 
Hour programs recently included complete 
programs of the works of the following cum- 
posers: Dvorak, Liszt, Schubert, Tschaikow- 
sky. At these Musicals Dr. Dickinson uses 
special soloists both vocal and instrumental], 
in addition to his own choirs and the organ; 
a male chorus of 25 voices participated in 
the Liszt program. His Historical Lecture 
Recitals this vear at Union Theological Sem- 
inary included the following: “Church Mu- 
sic and the Conception of God”, “The Devel- 
opment of the Overture”, “Rhythm”, all of 
which were illustrated by Dr. Dickinson’s 
unique program’s which are a marvel of spe- 
cial program-making. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX, of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., 
gave Moore’s Darkest Hour, with a quartet 
of special soloists, March 9th; Stainer’s Cruci- 
fixion, March 20th; and included the follow- 
ing in her Easter programs: Dubois’ Ho- 
sanna, as the prelude, and Handel’s Halleluia* 
Chorus, Stanford’s Te Deum Bf, Eyre’s Com- 
munion service Ef, West’s Lights Glittering 
Morn, and Widor’s Finale from the 6th organ 
sonata. A special Children’s Service was 
given at 4 p.m.,and in the evening the Stand- 
ard B flat Service was used, together with 
an unaccompanied anthem, Now Christ the 
Lord, by Puddeman. 

FRANCES McCOLLIN, who will be remem- 
bered as the Clemson Prize winner of a few 
years ago, has again won honors. This time 
it is the $100 prize of the Mendelssohn Club 
(Philadelphia) for her “Then shall the right- 
eous shine”, an eight-part chorus. Miss Mc- 
Collin was born in Philadelphia, where her 
music education was undertaken with the 
late D. D. Wood, W. W. Gilchrist, and H. 
Alexander Matthews. She has thus far won 
six prizes, beginning with 1916 Manuscript 
Society prize; four prizes carried $100 each, and 
the Clemson Prize carried the same amount, 
half of which was in the form of a gold 
medal. Miss McCollin’s published composi- 
tions include 2 songs, 8 anthems, 2 cantatas, 
3 trios, 1 madgiral, and 2 organ pieces. 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD is already actively 
engaged in the music work of his new city, 
Muskegon, Mich., where he recently began 
work as organist; one engagement was be- 
fore the Women’s Club, when he had an 
audience of 400. He gave his first recital 
March 6th 

THE INTERNATIONAL CHURCH - FILM 
CORPORATION has_ been formed in the 
Southern States for the purpose of supplying 
films for churches and Sunday Schools. 

REV. GEORGE LE ROI CLARKE has given 
up the pulpit and gone into motion picture 
acting, writing his own stories; he believes 
he can do more on the screen than in the pul- 
pit, reaching much larger audiences and driv- 
ing his messages home more effectively with 
story than by sermons. 

ST. CHRYSOSTOMS CHURCH, Chicago, has 
issued an attractive booklet setting forth 
their plans for rebuilding their edifice. The 
architect’s drawings are reproduced in excel- 
lent engravings and show an attractive 
church plant that will be a credit to the City. 
Mr. Emory L. Gallup, organist of the church, 
will have his study and the choir rooms 
especially taken care of in advance instead 
of the usual procedure which leaves the or- 
ganist and choir to take what is left aftcr 
the rest of the congregation has indulged in 
the sport of taking “the chief places in the 
synagogue.” 

THE FLEMINGTON CHILDREN’S CHOIRS, 
Flemington, N. J., gave a concert February 
25th, with the assistance of Mildred Weller- 
son, the famous juvenile cellist, using the 
following: 


“IRATOATONG” 6 ono s0 sxe paieaie ; er 
Choirs—Barcarolle .......++..++ . Offenbach 
Boys—Robin sing me a song.......... Spross 
Choirs—In dreams I’ve heard.......... Faure 
Choire—TAapy ...0..0s0c00% ; Jokobowski 
Choirs—Mistress Mine ............-- Barratt 
Gite — 2 BPI sab 6.26o0.0'5 0000s pees Grieg 
Tenor Oe, ee old sweet song....Malloy 
CGS —TGBBE MORON os 60s ssuer sce “Sullivan 


Miss Vosseller, "Director of the Choirs, re- 
ported a week ‘after the concert that “the 
town is just catching its breath.” The Choirs 
have no picked voices, but take all who come 
so that the achievements of these ordinary 
voices are all the greater tribute to the Di- 
rector and her assistants. 


AMERICAN GUILD OF CATHOLIC 
ORGANISTS 


of formation for many months past, 

whilst the constitutions are such that one 
may confidently anticipate a speedy improve- 
ment in the music of the Catholic Churches 
of the various Dioceses which constitute the 
Province of New York. The Most Reverend 
Archbishop Hayes has been pleased to ap- 
prove of the Guild, and has himself become 
Honorary President, so that the Executive 
Committee will have but to live up to their 
principles in order to bring about a renais- 
saince of the glories of Catholic Church Music 
of earlier ages. Even the organists and 
choirmasters themselves are willing to admit 
the general inferiority of their musical per- 
formances, when compared with other de- 
nominations, in spite of a few isolated and 
brilliant exceptions, which only go to en- 
hance the shadow of the less fortunate ones. 

But whatever may be the reason for past 
deficiencies, this Guild has set itself the task 
of remedying them, and on February 17th the 
handsome Church of St. Ignatius Loyola was 
thronged by an attentive and highly appre- 
ciative congregation, to witness the first pub- 
lic demonstration of what Catholic Church 
Music should be. 

Under the very able direction of the Rev. 
Francis P. Powers, S. J., with Mr. Frederick 
T. Short as Organist and Assistant-Director, 
a comprehensive program was submitted for 
the delectation of the members of the Guild, 
and their many friends who were fortunate 
enough to receive invitations. 

To the uninitiated, it may be of interest to 
be told that the Ecclesiastical Regulations 
concerning Sacred Music include three forms, 
viz: Gregorian, Polyphony, and Modern; the 
first being spoken of as the “supreme model”, 
the second as “of excellent quality from a 
liturgical and musical standpoint”, whilst the 
modern school “furnishes compositions of 
such excellence, sobriety and gravity; but 
care must be taken with regard to it, and 
that such compositions should contain noth- 
ing profane, be free from reminiscences of 
motifs adopted in the theaters, and be not 
fashioned, even in their external forms, after 
the manner of profane pieces”’. 

With such excellent material it was per- 
haps a little disappointing that, not until the 
“Cor Jesu” and the psalm “Laudate Domi- 
num” did we hear an example of the first of 
these three species, but in Hasler’s second 
Mass we were treated to the pure polyphony 
of the Sixteenth Century. It was here that 
we felt the truth of the high praise bestowed 
on polyphony by the late Pope Pius X., whilst 
all modern musicians are in accord with these 
pronouncements. It made us think of Wag- 
ner, who did not hesitate to condemn the 
low standard of Catholic Church Music and 
emphatically stated “If Church Music is ever 
to attain to its original purity, vocal music 
must oust the instrumental music, and occupy 
the place it has usurped.” Even in five-sixths 
of the modern compositions on this occa- 
sion, both Conductor and Organist seemed to 
remeber this censure of the Genius of Bay- 
reuth, for the organ was called upon to do 
little more than support the voices with 
ethereal and stringed effects. 

The familiar discussion as to whether 
Rheinberger was or was not a church com- 
poser was heard afterwards, and as Mr. Al- 
bert Farrington and the very able men’s choir 
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gave such a good account of the two numbers 
by the greatest writer of organ sonatas, it 
may not be out of place to quote that old say- 
ing that “when critics disagree, the artist is 
in accord with himself!” 

In the works of our citizen Bruno Oscar 
Klein we have probably some of the most 
popular modern church compositions of this 
age. His attractive style of writing is too 
well known to need any introduction or com- 
ment, whilst the Mass dedicated to the pres- 
ent Maestro of the Sistine Chapel is generally 
conceded by all to be his greatest effort. The 
work of another citizen (Dr. Elsenheimer, 
who was for many years conductor of this 
choir) ‘“‘Adoro Te” was generally admired as 
being a devotional and effective motet, and 
should be found in the library of every choir. 
Mention must be made of the very artistic 
performance of Cesar Franck’s ‘Panis An- 
gelicus,” by Master Timothy O’Dwyer and the 
full choir. In the second part the chorus 
seemed to remain in the far distance, the 
organ judiciously supporting all even at a 
greater distance. 

The selection of Christmas Carols delighted 
all, but Nevin’s “While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night” was generally conceded 
to be the favorite. This must in no way be 
interpreted as putting the others “in the 
shade”, as each and all were remarkably well 
done—but one must have favorites! The 
dynamic effects were admirable, and were 
well conceived and well executed. Never once 
did we hear ‘the speaking or raucous chest 
voice of the boy, whilst the every-ready re- 
sponse to the baton was very gratifying. 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
concluded a two hours’ feast of such music 
as is seldom heard, and in the “Tantum ergo” 
of Bruno Oscar Klein’s the rich and sonorous 
‘voice of Mr. Ferdinand Vogt was quickly 
recognized by his many friends and admirers. 


Mr. Short not only accompanied with skill- 
ful taste, but in all the organ solos he dis- 
played exceptional technic and appropriate 
registration. He was very much at home on 
the fine Hook & Hastings instrument, and is 
to be ranked among the best organists in the 
city. The Reverend Conductor spares no 
pains with his singers. He not only knows 
the capabilities of them but knows what ef- 
fects he wants—and gets them. 


Music Reviews 
J. S. FEARIS 
“My faith looks up to Thee” 

N anthem for quartet or chorus with 
A duet for soprano (or contralto) and 
tenor; piano accompaniment that usually 
follows the voice parts, but with a delightful 
streak of independence here and there. This 
is not an anthem for the over-learned, for it 
is simple, and—an unforgivable sin—melo- 
dious and somewhat rhythmic. Especially is 
the duet section pretty music of the kind that 
will captivate the audience at first sight. 
There is a canonic touch in the middle section 
that ought to have been developed much fur- 
ther by the composer, but otherwise the 
chorus parts are harmonic rather than con- 
trapuntal. A measure or two from the 
familiar hymntune is introduced in an inter- 














lude and again, with strong and legitimate 
effect, at the climax. As a good setting of 
this old text, the present example is excellent 
of its. kind. Composers would do yell to 
avoid the block effect of their anthems when 
they write in harmonic style, for the tedious- 
ness of the regular cadence or half cadence 
every second or fourth measure is more than 


we should be expected to stand without a 
murmur; the ends of the phrases and sen- 
tences should be contrapuntally woven into 
the beginnings of the next, and the bare 
cadence effect used very sparingly. (Summy) 


PHILIP JAMES 
“Ballad of trees and the Master” 

NE of America’s most promising com- 
posers emerges from a period of silence 
with this beautiful anthem for mixed 

chorus unaccompanied. Mr. James finished 
his term of War service as Commanding 
Officer and Conductor of the Pershing Head- 
quarters Band, and has since been serving 
as conductor of various orchestras in the 
East. The text is Sidney Lanier’s strange 
but touching little poem, and Mr. James has 
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been able to supply a music setting that 
keeps pace with its text. Its harmonies 
are strange, though quite diatonic; it is 
dramatic, yet reserved and_ serene. The 
composer has added profuse interpretations 
of his own which will aid such choirmasters 
as have no ideas of their own in an individual 
work as this. It is hardly a work which the 
gentle public will call pretty; it is too ster- 
ling for that: but it is a work any choir will 
enjoy preparing, and its qualities will add 
interest with each repetition. Altogether it 
is a highly worthy choral composition which 
all serious choirmasters should add to their 
repertory. The illustration faithfully in- 
dexes the materials of the whole anthem, 
though it shows only the very modest and 
temperate opening passage. (Ditson) 


G. SCOTT-HUNTER 
“Communion Service Ef” 


VERY modest setting of the Service, 
A harmonically conceived, diatonic, sim- 

ple, and easy to sing; for the busy 
choirmaster who may want to spend his re- 
hearsal time on works of larger proportions, 
it will afford ample relief; it is easy enough 
to be read at sight by any choir. (Boston 
Music Co.) 


TWO NEW WORKS 

HERE have been received, too late for 
‘4 current review, two Easter numbers of 
considerable interest. John Prindle 
Scott’s “Christ Is Risen” is arranged for 
chorus, and also for soprano-contralto duet; 
it is easy to sing, and those who delight in 
this composer’s work, should examine this 
number in one or the other form. (Flammer). 


The other work, which may eventually be- 
come one of the big things of the Easter sea- 
son, is a 25-minute cantata, “The Light of 
God”, by no less a composer than Philip 
James It is not easy to sing, and certainly 
not easy to play; parts of it are furnished 
with genuine organ accompaniment. The 
original title was “The Conquest of Hell’, 
text by Frederick H. Martens; for various 
reasons it was thought better to use the pres- 
ent title which certainly does not fit the char- 
acter of the work so well. In style of compo- 
sition, this cantata rescues choral writing 
from the stultified primt-and-proper variety 
and starts it off on the vigorous road of a 
real message. Choirmasters desiring a work 
of real merit, and having a chorus that is not 
afraid to work, should examine this work be- 
fore another Easter season has come and 
gone. (Gray). 
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Making Progress 
M. M. HANSFORD 

LL things have a beginning and an end, 

and the recent Conference for the bet- 
terment of Motion Picture Music has 

come and gone. The affair was under the 
direct administration of Charles D. Isaacson, 
of The Motion Picture News, a trade paper 
devoted to the film business. As it was the 
first attempt at such a conference, there was 
the usual atmosphere of uncertainty about 
much of the proceeding; there were’ the usual 
miscalulations, the telegrams of congratulation 
and regret from the persons who were too lazy 
and too uninterested to attend after promising 
and having rooms reserved for them; there 
was much sky-climbing in many of the ad- 
dresses, and certainly a lamentable lack of pull- 
ing together, which latter is nearly always the 
case where a lot of musical people are gath- 
ered. However, some comment on the meet- 
ing may be in order. Even under the direction 
of a trade paper, such a meeting is commend- 
able, for somebody or something must take the 
first steps in rounding up the scattered forces. 

I don’t know why it is that musicians find 
it so difficult to follow reason and that the 
average meetings of these art-chasers offer so 
much study and food for thought to the observ- 
ant. I have had many sad experiences with 
board meetings, committee meetings, and mass 
meetings of musical persons. All of these 
meetings have exactly the same characteristics. 
There seems often to be an atmosphere of sus- 
picion hovering over everything. In the case 
of this conference, this was shown by the vol- 
leys between Sam Berg and the Chairman, Mr. 
Isaacson. Mr. Berg seemed to have something 
on his mind that no one but Mr. Isaacson knew 
about; and the latter gentleman professed 
ignorance of Mr. Berg’s’ past life. So, the 
Great Secret was never divulged to the gasping 
audience, and Mr. Berg went on to talk about 
the very prosaic subject of the Musix Tax. 
What a lot of fun there would have been if this 
hidden secret could have been aired. Pep and 
Tobasco would have been added to the meet- 
ing and appetites would have been increased 
astonishingly. But no such thing happened. 

It is manifestly impossible for a trade paper, 
however good it is, to reach the great musical 
fraternity. A picture magazine circulates 
among picture exhibitors and among the em- 
ployees of picture houses. It rarely penetrates 
to the organists and leaders, unless there is an 
unusual manager present. Consequently only 


a few of the representative musical people con- 
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nected with the picture presentation were pres- 
ent. ‘There was a sad lack of attendance from 
this city itself, for instance. I mentioned the 
conference to an organist who had just started 
a training school for picture playing, and he 
had never even heard of it. I mentioned the meet- 
ings to a number of persons who are much 
interested in picture work, and who play in 
orchestras, but none of them came to any of 
the conferences. This shows the true musi- 
cian’s spirit and it is in evidence in many 
musical undertakings. The case is that the 


‘main work must be done by a very few en- 


thusiasts and the others sit back and rip things 
apart. 

When one is “up against” the progress of a 
new Art, such as music with the motion pic- 
ture, it is incredible that it does not move more 
rapidly. There were men at this recent con- 
ference who are enthusiastically engaged on 
the construction of organs and so-called “play- 
ers” which will tangle the wheels of progress 
for the next ten years. met a man who 
gravely informed me that he had at last 
evolved a machine which would play a picture 
just offhand like; no human ingenuity needed, 
so to speak. All one had to do was to keep it 
greased and wound up. Now the odd part of 
it is that here was an up-to-date conference of 
some of the leaders in motion picture music, 
held at the Astor Hotel, and so far as the man 
I have mentioned is concerned the conference 
might have been in progress on the Congo; 
his ideas have no reference whatever to \Prog- 
ress. Firms have made such “players”, got 
rich, died and are buried, and here is this man 
just waking up to the fact that pictures need 
music, and he has at last discovered how to do 
it. These are some of the oddities that one 
finds at a convention, I suppose. 

I went down into the mire of picture play- 
ing not long ago and found one of these ma- 
chines “playing” a picture. It ran by electric- 
ity, and on the same plan as an old sawmill that 
I used to know during my boyhood. There 
was a flywheel and a belt. At soft parts of 
the music, which by the way was very seldom, 
one could hear this flywheel flying. Every 
three minutes by the clock the mechanism 
would spring a leak or a crack and stop... This 
went on the whole evening. The roll selected 
for the feature was a selection from “Lucia”, 
consisting mainly of the sextette. When the 
piece reached the end, there was a double-baek- 
action rewind and the piece started all over 
again. A music conference has nothing to do 
with this sort of “music for the pictures.” 

The Music Tax stirred up a lot of useless 
talk. The tax is here to stay and houses 
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which do not wish to use taxable music have 
plenty of the other kind. There are untold 
tons of non-copyright music that can be 
used. But one cannot say that Victor Herbert 
and the Schuberts may be allowed to spend 
fifty thousand dollars on an operetta, popular- 
ize a song or a waltz, and then allow the pic- 
ture man to come along and appropriate this 
composition as an asset to his program. This 
certainly does not seem fair to the composer 
and publisher. On the other hand, if a com- 
poser has an unknown song he wishes to 
“plug”, then he has a right to pay the picture 
man to put it on as a solo, if he thinks such 
advertisement will amount to anything. From 
my own observation I don’t believe that picture 
house advertising of songs is worth ten dollars 
a month on Broadway, whatever effect it may 
have outside the City. Songs that are already 
popular are the songs that appeal on Broadway. 
A new song rarely goes over with the audience. 


Several addresses were read that had to do 
with the sanctity of Music in the Home, the 
great Influence of-Music on the Community, 
and much more of the same, all of which had 
little to do with picture playing. Many of the 
men who made addresses knew nothing of the 
subject. There was one gentleman, Mr. Brandt, 
who said that there were large theaters going 
up around New York and that it was impossi- 
ble to get organists for them, after putting in 
organs of the most magnificent type. Of course 
Mr. Brandt knows nothing about organists, 
and probably little about organs. ‘There are 
not many fine organs in theaters off Broadway. 
Consequently nearly all the organists in the 
city try to get on Broadway. “As there are 
only five large houses in the Rialto district, it 
is easy to see that there are few vacancies. 
But there are many organists floating about. I 
have at least one visit every week from an or- 
ganist who is trying for a job along Broadway. 
We must warn the builders of theaters that 
many times it depends upon the kind of organ 
just what kind of an organist takes the job. 
Some organists wouldn’t take Aa job where 
there is an organ that he does not like: There 
is no use going backward, like the man who 
has solved picture playing by the sawmill 
method. What is desired at present is the solu- 
tion of picture playing with Music. So, many 
organists fight shy of certain jobs. I have 
heard of managers who are waking up to this 
fact and are wondering what is the matter. 
The matter is that they began wrong. A good 
player gets restless after playing a bad instru- 
ment for a few months. He eventually leaves. 

In spite of the fact that public announcement 
has been made that there is a committee of 
organists and specialists in the building line, 
theaters are putting in organs here and tnere 
without any particular reference to placement 
or tonal quality; just so the machine makes a 
noise is about all they care for. There is small 
wonder that such managers have little or noth- 
ing to do with Art and that their organists 
leave as soon as they can find a more congenial 
atmosphere. This condition is found in all 
business; no man is going to stay where the 
business makes no effort at progress. Yet this 
same announcement referred to above is all 
going to waste on account of one thing, and 
that is that such notices do not reach the right 


persons. The salesmen of organ companies are 
certainly not going to worry themselves sick 
over a committee appointed in the N.A.O. to 
confer on organ placement and specifications. 
It is the salesmen’s business to hurry up and 
get the organ started or the manager will have 
a fit. All that is needed is a corner somewhere 
or a convenient wall to put a few hooks in, and 
there you are; organ done and show started. 
And of course everybody happy but the organ- 
ist. If the manager or owner of the theater 
could be made to sce the beauty of getting a 
good organ, placed in the right spot, and that 
when this was accomplished he would have 
little trouble in getting a good organist, then 
he would be surely benefited by the whole 
effort. But how seldom this happens! 

I do not hestitate to say that the music con- 
vention of the future should be always held in 
a motion picture house, where there is an organ 
and an orchestra. Here could be demonstrated 
certain ideas and methods for playing pictures 
and their merit could be thrashed out. The 
old-style convention, as I may call it, consists 
in reading lengthy papers on certain subjects, 
using no demonstration whatever. In the case 
of the theater no one should read anything of 
too much theoretical nature that has nothing 
to do with actual work either at the organ 
bench or as carried on by an orchestra leader. 
In such manner great practical good might be 
done. At least there would be more inspira- 
tion. 

I have heard many expressions on the re- 
cent convention; some even holding that it did 
no good. But most all meetings of this sort 
do some good; scarcely anything is wasted, 
even if only to show what ought not to be 
done. It will be better next time. 


Robert Berentsen 
R coer | BERENTSEN, who has devel- 


oped the resources of a limited music 

appropriation to a very high degree, was 
born in Chicago, Feb. 20th, 1891; his father 
was a well known Norwegian physician and his 
mother a celebrated Norwegian lyric soprano. 
He began his music work as a choirboy in 
Minneapolis, beginning definite piano study one 
year later, at the noble age of seven years. At 
the age of 16 he became assistant organist of 
All Saints, six months later going to St. Marks 
Pro-Cathedral, and by the time he had passed 
the 17th birthday he had under his command 
a choir of 50 voices. He then went to Europe, 
studying in Berlin in the Royal Conservatory, 
later giving recitals during three seasons in 
Norway, appearing before the King and court 
at the Centennial Exposition in Kristiania in 
1914. He taught singing in the public schools 
of Bergen, Norway, for two years, and came 
back to America in 1914. His theater work in- 
cluded ‘positions in the Academy of Music, 
Broadway, and Capitol, all of New York. In 
the Capitol he was chief organist during the 
stay of Pryor’s Band, leaving when they left. 
At present he is organist and director of music 
in the New Atlantic Theater of Brooklyn, 
where he is achieving execptional results in 
photoplay music. 
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Scores 
“FORBIDDEN FRUIT” 
As Played by J. Van Cleft Cooper 


“HIS fine picture masquerades under the 
T handicap of a title invented to catch the 
; least cultured eiements of the commun- 
ity. The motion picture industry, in its mad 
rush for quantity production of profits, has 
drawn to itself some of the most unprincipled 
men in all America who are willing to capi- 
talize the ruin of the whole Nation for their 
own financial profit; unless the industry 
cleans its own house and does it speedily, the 
best element of humanity will join hands with 
the blue-law criers and institute a rigid cen- 
sorship the like of which has never been 
known in American history. Speed one day 
or the other. There is only one answer to the 





ROBERT BERENTSEN 


question as to why this beautiful picture was 
dragged into the sewer by its title. 

A beautiful girl marries a man who turns 
out to be a worthless rascal. The church and 
society say she is to go to hell with him. 
Common decency and true Christianity says 
she is to leave him and leave him quickly; 
Cecil B. De Mill accomplishes this elementary 
justice by killing him. And she lives forever 
after happily. She starts as a dressmaker for 
a rich matron who turns her into a richly 
gowned debutante just for a day—which pro- 
longs into a week, and a beautiful romance. 

Mr. Cooper’s Score, which is partially based 
by permission on the Score used by the or- 
chestra, is reproduced, so that this sketh will 
confine itself merely to the detailed points of 
his application of the Score to the picture. 

The lovetheme is not used by Mr. Cooper 
for the girl, nor for the man, but for them 
both together, and then not always by any 
means. There are occasions when the girl 
requires some other accompainment, and also 
the man; and there are a few occasions when 
they are together when love no longer is the 
theme. When the matron proposes that she 
stay for that evening and pose as a debutante, 
Mr. Cooper uses a selection which he later 
repeats when she is asked to stay through 
the whole week. 

The pause was used frequently, in all 
varieties of approach, and in all lengths from 
a few seconds to a few minutes; and in spite 


of such frequent use it was not overdone— 
solely because it was approached aé@roitly in 
every instance. Following the picture from 
Start to finish we shall briefly note the spe- 
cial effects of Mr. Cooper’s work. 

Just at the moment the frying-pan begins 
its wierd dance Mr. Cooper began a sprightly 
bit of dance music, and when the wand was 
creating gowns and attendants the music was 
appropriately grandiose. During the social 
function a brief period of fortissimo was used, 
but it did not last long enough to become 
tiresome. Another forte was used when the 
man stops figuring and begins to hustle away 
home. 

A moment of jerked silence was used as the 
husband spied the flower in her waist. Here 
the music was snapped off with a sforsando 
effect. But when the girl was dressing for 
the party and suddenly spied the wedding 
ring on her finger, the silence came no less 
sharply though without the shock; the music 
then was merely interrupted a moment. The 
song of the bird was imitated and continued 
till the cage covered; in its second appear- 
ance it ended with a fortissimo crash as it 
was knocked out of the window. Canaries 
have various songs; the roller is most easily 
imitated—but even that is hazardeus. The 
best thing is to keep it extremely pianissimo, 
and whatever failure the imitation may have 
will be largely lost in the distance, though 
the effect will be there just the same. 

The hideousness of her home life was de- 
picted by an excellent theme, just a snatch 
of which was introduced when she caught 
sight of the husband’s hat and collar on the 
door, to be immediately followed by a snatch 
of the lovetheme as she turned to the flower 
on the mantle. Only a good improviser will 
be able to mingle his themes in this manner. 
A fortissimo was also used for a few mo- 
ments when she picked up the dead bird. 

When ag debutante she retires to her room 
to think things over, the lovetheme is prop- 
erly used, and as she again sees her old wed- 
ding ring—and how often has a wedding ring 
been the damnation of souls, only because of 
the attitude of society and the church, as op- 
posed to the plain honest Christ-religion of 
decent living—a brief shock of silence inter- 
rupts it for a moment, to be followed by 
another and lesser silence an instant later as 
the effect wears away on her mind. As the 
hour reaches two in the deadness of night 
the screen title is such as permits the strik- 
ing of the proper chimes and hour, which Mr. 
Cooper imitated exactly, even to the deep 
tones of the two hour-strokes. Of course the 
music had given way entirely to the striking 
of the hour, having died away through a 
pianissimo to an almost imperceptible silence. 
To jerk off from a forte or mezzo piano would 
be anything but art for such an occasion. 

When the burglar and the hero begin their 
curious march across the room to the door, 
silence was again used with maximum effect. 
Later when the mood suddenly changed at a 
rather lengthy title, Mr. Cooper changed his 
music at about the middle of the title, work- 
“7 from one mood to the other very gradu- 
ally. 

When the brilliant Cinderella scene brings 
forth its trumpeters Mr. Cooper imitated their 
probable call on the brass, introducing it 
only moderately loudly, and in perfect har- 
mony with the music he was using at the 
time; any different use of the trumpets would 
have been clap-trap, not art-—-and yet how 
frequently are all the principles of art and 
common sense violated in picture accompany- 
ing. 

The successful accompanist is he who has 
a fine memory, can improvise for hours at a 
time if he wishes to, but who plays from a 
carefuly made seore. This has no reference 
to the one or two outstanding improvisors 
who can improvise music by the hour, or the 
day, or week, or year. Mr. Cooper could un- 
doubtedly improvise a complete score for any 
picture, but I believe his usual method is to 
use a score, most of which is easily memorized 
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or has already been stored up in his remark- 
able memory. With a wealth of music on tap, 
and an improvising ability to he envied, J. 
Van Cleft Cooper produces a photoplay ac- 
eompaniment which has not yet a ee 


“FORBIDDEN FRUIT” 
J. Van Cleft Cooper , 

HIS will be found a most grateful picture 
for organ treatment. It abounds in 
dramatic possibilities that the organ is 

eminently fitted to handle and gives the or- 
ganist plenty of opportunity to exercise his 
ingenuity and his dramatic imagination. 
There are two contrasting elements which 
furnish excellent bases for thematic treat- 
ment, namely, the love of the leading char- 
acters, and the bitter homelife of the heroine. 

For these two motives, designated as Theme 
1 and Theme 2, the song from Herbert’s Prin- 
cess Pat, Love is the Best of All, and the sec- 
ond part of the Chopin Prelude in D Flat, 
Opus 28, No. 15, will be found suitable. That 
portion of the picture following the title 
“Home Sweet Home” showing Mary Mad- 
dock’s home life up to the time her husband 
kills the bird and she phones Mrs. Mallory 
accepting her invitation for the week-end, 
will be found especially interesting from an 
organ standpoint. 

The use of the two themes is suggested in 
the ‘cuesheet. In several instances there is 
need. for merely a suggestion, but while the 
audience may not follow the music actively 
they are bound to hear it subconsciously. An- 
other effective snot is the striking of the 
hour, without any music. 


At Screening—Serenade, Pierne 

Mrs. M. invites Rogers to dinner—-Mignonette, 
Friml 

“Mary Maddock—Remembrance, Birkedal 

“But the wavs—Dance of Debutantes, Langey 

‘Mary, I’m short—Valse Lente, Delibes 

Frying pan dances—Pizzicato, Delibes. reach- 
ing second movement in A flat at 

Fairy changes to fine clothes 

Back to Mrs. M. and Mary—Entr’ Acte Clarice, 


oud 

“The most perfect lie—Hours Gladness, Old 
Waltz, becoming pp as Mary appears on 
stairs 

“Dinner is served—Ball Scene, Nicode, becom- 
ing pp at flash of Steve Maddoc 

“But orchids fade—Theme 1 

Mrs. M. takes jewels, improvise 

Face appears in figures, Theme 1, 8 bars ppp 

‘Tt is time—Improvise 

Mrs. M. stops Rogers—Mignonette, Friml 

“Home sweet home—Theme 2 

Steve sees orchid—short pause, then 

Segue—Improvise to action. using Theme 1 as 
motive, but in harsh form 

Mary sees orchid on floor—Theme 1, pp 

Turns out gas, Theme 2 

Steve seen in bed, Imitation of bird, diminish- 
ing and stopping as Mary covers cage 

Mary resumes work, Theme 2 

Mrs. M. enters—Improvise 

Sees collar—Theme 2 

Sees orchid, Theme 1 (these two are very 
short and must be carefully watched for) 

Segue—Improvise 

Steve sits at table—Bird imitation 

Shoe hits cage, fff crash 

ae ane ground, Mf crash, then improvise 


a picks up bird—First movement, Theme 


Mary sees shoe—Theme 2, breaking in harshly 

Mary shows Mrs. Mallory—Improvise 

“Devil is never—Who’s Who, one step, quasi 
mysterioso 

“Forbidden fruit—Theme 1 

“Love always hopes—At Dawning, Cadman 

Rogers and Mary before fire—Theme 1 

Mary sees wedding ring—pause, then finish 

heme 1, pp 

“There is no enigma—Strike 2 o’clock, as from 
a distance 

Steve enters—Prelude Act 2 Lohengrin 

Close up of wife in bed—tacet until 

She pulls on light—Big chord, fff-mp, expres- 
—* scream, then improvise crescendo 
un 
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Mrs. M. knocks—sudden stop, then continue 
improvisation to action 

Rogers sees light—tacet until 

Steve puts hand into coat pocket—Two sfz 
chords, then pause, then improvise to 
action. 

Rogers sees ring—Theme 1, ppp 

Cinderella scene—Improvise alla marcia 
watching for three trumpet calls 

Back to original—Theme 1 

She takes ring apart—Theme 2 

Butler seen—Who’s Who, as before 

“Deception—Improvise 

“Paying the piper—Bm movement 5 Sonata, 
Mendelssohn ° 

Steve opens door—Tacet until 

“High dice wins—Improvise 

Rogers finds Mary—Theme 2 

“Time softens—Theme 1 to finsh 


“BURGLAR PROOF” 
Robert Berentsen 
Adam—Lively Intermezzo 
“Hurry up—train effect 
Jarnefelt, Prelude 
“That day’s—light concert waltz 
Platzman, Rose Buds 
“In that same city—jazz fox trot 
Naughty Sweetie Blues 
Laura sings—8& bars only 
Tosti, Good Bye 
“And when the time—lively 2/4 
Riesenfeld, Jeanette caprice 
“Later that afternoon—dainty 2/4 
Sanford, Bluette 
“And sure enough—neutral 
Czerwonky, Serenade 
“Then I’m going—one step 
Piersen, Swanee 
“The lyric jazz—one step 
Donaldson, Little Bimbo 
“Haven’t seen him—fox trot 
Margie 
End of dance—slow fox trot 
Birse, Rose Magine 
“Sit down—poular waltz 
Tiernay, Alice Blue Gown 
Segue—fox trot 
Hickman, Hold me 
Whiting, Japanese Sandman 
“While John prepares—neutral 
Piersen, Gavotte Piquante 
“As evening opens—fox trot 
La Veeda 
John meets Laura—fox trot theme 
Schonberg, Whispering 
End of dance—slow fox trot 
Roberts, Please 
“Home sweet home—waltz 
Home Sweet Home 
Segue 
Adam, Lively Intermezzo 
“For the first time—fox trot 
Friml, Keep Smiling 
“Arrayed in—slow fox trot 
Moret, Yearning 
Segue 
Rose, Nightingale 
“In the days—intermezzo 
Farndt, Marionette 
“Puzzle 
Adam, Lively Intermezzo 
“And then comes—concert waltz 
Helmesberger, Entr’act Waltz 
“Jolly good fellow—college song 
He’s a jolly good fellow 
Segue—slow concert waltz 
Roberts, Mon Plaisir 
“Who threw that— 
Adam, Lively Intermezzo 


“CONRAD IN QUEST OF HIS YOUTH” 
Rollo F. Maitland 
Opening—Melodious andante 
Song without words, No. 7, Mendelssohn 
“The hour after dinner—Melodious neutral 
Adagio, Sonata 1, Beethoven 
“So from across years—Brighter melody 
Cantilene, Matthews 
Hence we find—Lively 
Graciousness, Smith 
Music Box Started—-Imitation 
Musical Snuff Box, Liadow 
“By Dinner time—Netutral 
Entr’Acte, “Clarice.” Loud 


.“Although Conrad Strongly—dAction 


Improvise 
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“T Say, Con.”’—Neutral, rather lively 
Scherzo in F, Guilmant 

utral, less action 
La Cinquantaine, Gabriel- Marie 

“When the sun—Neutral quiet 
Nell Gwyn Dances, German. (No. 2) 

“Old Books—Pensive Melodious 
Song Without Words, Gordon Nevin 

Mrs. B. enters—Lively melody 
Serenade, Drdla. 

“With a sense of bereavement—Cafe scene 
Girls of my Dreams. (Follies of 1920) 

Harp and Violin—Melodious 
“Let Me Dream Again,” Sullivan 

“With that beautiful—Sentimental melody 
Canzona Amoroso, (Day in Venice), Nevin 

“As the days—Bright sentimental 
Gondolieri, (Day in Venice), Nevin 

“Once More—lItalian singing 
“O Solo Mio,” di Capua 

“Altho Conrad’s mad delight—Capricious 
Intermezzo, First Suite, Rogers 

Mrs. A. goes thru French window—Quiet 
Romance, Lemare 

“Could Anything be more—Pensive 
Dawn, (Day in Venice), Nevin 

“While Conrad Journeys—Neutral 
Serenade, Horton 

“Destiny, in the shape—Melodius 
Pensee Printaniere, Dethier 

Suit case opens—Theme 

“B has bolted with our pay—Light neutral 
Canzonetta, Godard 

“My Child, I’m old enough’’—Theme 

“When he has witnessed—Neutral 
Canzonetta, G minor, Mendelssohn 

“Pardon Me, I feel like’”—Melodious 
Nocturne, Miller 

Girl pulls curtains—Lively melody 
Canzona, Wolstenholme 











melody 





Yesterlove, Borch 
“T want you to let’”—Theme 
“When Conrad calls—Lively 
Chanson d@’Ete, Lemare 
“T’ve come to confess.” Theme 


The leading part is played by Thomas 
Meighan, who, as Conrad Werrener, seeks 
vainly to live over again the scenes of his 
youth. He finally finds happiness through an 
encounter with a company of stranded play- 
ers. Although there are various episodes re- 
sembling love-making during the picture, it 
is better to avoid using a theme until the real 
person is found. The theme used is “I Love 
You Truly,” by Carrie Jacobs Bond. The sit- 
uations require that the theme be treated in 
different moods; first the scene is animated, 
Conrad assisting in the gathering up of the 
contents of the suitcase. Here the theme is 


only suggested, and in a very lively, uncer-. 


tain manner. At No. 25 it is still not given 
in its entirety, but arranged to suit the mood, 
which is dubious on the part of the lady. At 
Nos. 30 and 32 it should be played as writ- 
ten. As No. 30 is rather a long scene a mid- 
dle section could be improvised, and followed 
by a return of the theme. 

This is a difficult picture for which to indi- 
cate moods. There is nothing extremely 
dramatic or nathetic, or even agitated, in the 
entire production; it is a very mild comedy, 
and the best one can do is to indicate the 
variations of a neutral mood. It may not 
be always found necessary to make the 
changes where they are indicated. One or 
two ‘direct cues” should be noted. No. 5 
should be especially noted. At No. 7 the 
music of an old nursery rhyme is thrown on 
the screen and can be played and improvised 
to action. 

Very few of the selections may be finished, 
but by watching the picture closely and start- 
ing to modulate from one to the other just 
before or during title cues, will give an un- 
broken performance which will be desirable. 
No. 3 should be started after the introduction 
instead of at the beginning. Use only the 
refrain of No. 13 to give the required atmos- 
phere before going into No. 14, which may be 
played through twice, disregarding a change 
of scene which occurs, as the mood is similar. 
No. 15 may be played to the end of the second 
strain, then return to the beginning, and play 
straight through. 
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“INSIDE OF THE CUP” 
A Hugo Riesenfeld Score 

“Home of Eldren Parr—Good Night, Haynes 
“Eldren Parr—Heimchen am Herd, Goldmark 
After auto is seen—Heart of Mine, Smith 
“The Stately Church—organ 
“Dalton Street—Lullaby, Borch 
Church Scene—Organ 
Auto is Seen With Young People—Reve 

d’amour, Zamecnik 
“A Little Home—Dancing Leaves, Miles 
“The Manipulators—Agitato, Luscomb 
Segue—Dramtic Agitato, Henry Hough 
He Comes Home—Two Preludes, Chopin 
She Goes to Mr. Parr’s—Melancolie, Napravnik 
“T Am Sorry But People—Constanca, Golden 
Boy and Girl Seen—Adieu (Theme), Frim] 
Lady Comes Home from Parr’s—Melancolie 
“At the Exclusive—Sunshine and Roses, Wal- 

ter Rolfe 
Girl is Seen—Adieu 
Segzgue—Organ 
“The Return—Dramatic Tension, Borch 
After Hopsital Scene—Athalia, Mendelsohn 
Priest Speaks—Silence 
After Church Scene—Symphonette, Berge 
“Two Soules He Emerged—At the Bal Masque, 








Smith 

She Goes to Him—Adieu 

“The Last Desperate Chance—Misterioso In- 
fernale, Borch 

“On Threshold—Prayer, Franck 

Children Are Called—Adieu 

When Father Falls Back—Prayer 

Church Scene—Organ 

When Girl Comes In—Adieu 


“MARK OF ZORRO” 
Charles Ansel Young 
After Screening—Lacombe, Feria Suite, 1st 
Mvt. 
Don Deigo enters—Lacombe, ditto 3d Mvt. 
Don Deigo exits—Borch, Misterioso Infernale 

The above misterioso should be played till 
Zorro is discovered on the stairs and from 
that moment the method of accompaniment 
changes. Instead of the straight score. I se- 
lected a number of themes and by being in- 
terwoven in their proper places they become 
effective as the music structure of the picture. 
The following compositions I used for this 
purpose: 

Durand, Chacone 
Alden, La Veeda 
Albeniz, Nochecita 
Picadore, March 
Lacombe, Sous le Etoiles 
Gomez, Guarany Overture 

Whenever Zorro appears engaged in 
either chase or duel the Chacone by Durand 
should be used. La Veeda should be played 
each time Don Deigo is on the screen. There 
are several scenes between Zorro and Mexi- 
ean girl depicting love, and for these par- 
ticular scenes Nochecita by Albeniz seemed 
very effective. I used March Picadors for all 
scenes in which the Governor or his men are 
in evidence. The last two named, Sous les 
etoiles and I] Guarany, are not to be used as 
themes but are for two distinct scenes. Sous 
les etoiles is intended for the scene in which 
Zorro liberates the prisoners and a good cue 
for the same is when the horse is tied to the 
door of the jail. Il Guarany is used for the 
scene in which the priest is on trial, and I 
might suggest to commence at the beginning 
and playing through to letter D and impro- 
vise a short coda for an ending. 

In the above method of picture accompani- 
ment, one must be careful not to allow the 
several themes to return without sufficient de- 
velopment and color variation. 


“MID-SUMMER MADNESS” 
A Hugo Riesenfeld Score 
At secreening—Don Carlos, Verdi 
“Thus on the 7th—Herodiade, Theme I, Mas- 
senet 
“But her husband—Prelude, Schumann 
She approaches him—Theme 1, four bars 
Segzue—Prelude 
Child Comes in—Frivolette, Baron 
“Like the Love of—Aparitions, Borch;: not too 
slow, repeat first part with feeling 
“Woman’s Greatest Enemy—Summer Days, 
Coates 
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He Joins Party—Valse Peggy, Kaplan; no in- 
troduction, made D. C., no minor part 

“As the Evening Passes—Medusa, Vecsey 

“Passion, the Great—Three Kings, Montinuzzi 

Bob Enters Room—Prelude 

After Margaret and Julian Remain in Room 
—Intermezzo, Granados 

“No Woman Can Be Really—Hearts and Se- 
erets, Kern 

Julian Comes In—Intermezzo 

She Takes Fan—Serenade, Tosti 

Segue—Intermezzo, Davison 

“Under the Spell of Music—Old Cremona; one 
strain 

Segue—Intermezzo, slowly once 

Segue—Old Cremona 

‘Into the Primitive Hills—Simple Avon, 
Thome 

He enters—Intermezzo 

He Goes to Sofa—Three Kings 

She Sees Picture—Herodiade, only few bars, 
Massenet 

Segue—Three Kings, Second Part 

Caretaker Is Seen Coming Back—Gaborell, 
Part IV, Rosse 

Change of Scene—Three Kings, Second Part 

She Comes Home—Organ (Orchestra Inter- 
mission) 

He Calls Him In His Room—Organ Tacit (no 
music) 

“If My Death Will Make—Agitato, Borch 

“T Believe You—After Sundown, Friml 

“If I Forgot To Tell You—Herodiade, at sign 
make cut 


“OLD FASHIONED BOY” 
Robert Berentsen 
Von Tilzer—I’m losing my heart 
“Herbert Smith—Bizet, Le Retour 
“T want to know—Martin, Evensong 
Auto nears hotel—Dardanella Blues ; 
Father sees couple—Randegger, Pierrot Ser- 
enade 
“Meanwhile—Langey, Agitato 1 
Auto reaches house—Little Gray Home 
Kitchen scene—Gaynor, Slumber Boat 
“T’ve lived in boarding—Home Sweet Home 
“Don’t you think—Reynard, Legende of a 
Rose 
“T just sorta—Borch, Dramatic Tension 44 
Ray leaves hotel—-Hubbel, Kisses 
Feeling himself—MacDowell, Poets Dream 
eae running—Ricordi, Uncle Tom One 

Step 

“T want my wages—Buremein, Florindo 
“We'll have taffy—Raymond, Petals 
Boy gets sick—Reynard, One Fleeting Hour 
Ray at phone—Nicode, In the Tavern 
Girl enters—Arensky, Intermezzo 
Improvisation (10 minutes) 
ere stricken—Berg, Dramatic Ten- 
sion 37 

Husband sees wife—Arndt, Dance Serpents 
Knockout—Sinding, Rustle of Spring 
Ray sees car gone—Schubert, Erlking 
“How dare you—Jackson, Heart of Mine 
Ditto second—Von Tilzer, I’m losing my heart 

CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

By M. E. D. 

T THE California Theater, Los Angels, 
Milton Charles played a group of 
“Mary” songs, cleverly arranged in med- 

ley form, preceding Mary Pickford’s “The 
Love Light”. By judicious use of contrasting 
registrations, and playing the songs as songs 
instead of as purely instrumental numbers, 
he made a pleasing solo number of them. 
Louis R. Swain also achieved distinct success 
by the use of many well-known Italian folk- 
songs in a picture in which they were par- 
ticularly appropriate. 

At the Kinema during the illness of Earl 
Abel the organ programs were played by 
Katherine Flynn, who made use of many 
standard organ works skillfully used in con- 
junction with her improvisations. 

At the Liberty, Long Beach, Roy L. Med- 
calfe used The Love Nest as an overture for 
“The Love Ligrkt’. Rossini’s Inflamattus, 
played agitato, proved effective for part of 
the storm scene; Tschaikowsky was drawn 
upon for excerpts from two of his sym- 
phonies, and also his melodious Romance in F. 

At the Rialto, Los Angeles, the improvisa- 
tions of Oliver Wallace are refreshing. His 


long experience as picture accompanist both 
alone and with orchestra has given him a 
keen conception of what to play and when 
and how to play it. Preceding the screening 
of “Heliotrope”’ Mr. Wallace used as a solo 
number The Holy City, with appropriate art 
slides showing the words on the screen. The 
organ is much too small to afford effective 
variety or to properly display the organist’s 
accomplishments. Allen Lane is associated 
with Mr. Wallace at the Rialto; for his pro- 
gram to “Midsummer Madness” he choose a 
group of light numbers. 

At the Palace, Long Beach, Charles Glaze’s 
playing is marked by his broad orchestral 
experiences. He recently featured Friml’s 
After Sundown, a new suite of very usable 
lyric numbers. 

The Elite has a new 2-manual Hope-Jones; 
Price Dunlavy is organist. 

The Iris, Hollywood, has a new 2-15 Estey; 
the same company will install instruments in 
the Glendale and the new Long Beach thea- 
ters now being built. 

The new Metropolitan, Los Angeles, will 
have the largest Hope-Jones on the Pacific 
Coast, and it is understood that Oliver G. 
Wallace will be organist there. 

The Palace Theater has been purchased by 
John & Wrightsman and one of the improve- 
ments they are making is the moving of t*e 
organ from its old position under the stage to 
a new position on each side of the proscenium. 

Victory Theater, Los Angeles, has been re- 
built and renamed the Mission; its organ, a 
Morton of two manuals, has an echo division 
of several registers; Charles Minor is the 
organist. 





BOSTON—FENWAY 


T THIS theater Mr. L. G. del Castillo con- 
A tinues to rank as one of the most adap- 
table of Boston theater organists. He 
has made the fitting of pictures at once the 
science and the art it should be. Not too 
fond of pyrotechnics and booming of dia- 
pasons, he utilizes heavy climaxes only to in- 
tensify the emotions of the picture. This 
perhaps should be axiomatic, but is unfort- 
unately a rule only too often violated in pic- 
ture houses, where the effort of the organist 
seems concentrated on forcing upon the audi- 
ence’s attention the nimbleness of his fingers. 
We are spared this at the Fenway. The sud- 
den pause, the ominous rumble of pedal notes, 
the pianissimo sustained progressions at the 
top of the keyboard, the staccato crashes, the 
dissonant counterpoint, are all but means to 
an end in Mr. del Castillo’s scheme of things 
to give the picture its full dramatic value. 
But for all this he can infuse comedy with 
sparkling syncopation and felicitous humor 
deftly handled. Not too much of anything, 
and everything in the right place, is the mu- 
sical principle that prevails. 

Mr. del Castillo is ably seconded by his 
mother, Mina del Castillo, who plays the in- 
termediate show. This family monopoly 
seems to work successfully, not only as to 
interchange of hours, but also in continuity 
of musical ideas and consolidation of pro- 
grams. The mother and son provide all the 
music, with the exception of a ten piece or- 
chestra which plays on Sunday evenings with 
a happy disregard of the action on the 
screen. 

For the week of Dec. 20th “Something to 
Think About” was featured. The dramatic 
values of the scene in which the husband 
drowns while the wife is working happily at 
home were gripping and tragically impres- 
sive. The pathos of the succeeding scenes 
was vivified by the organ accompaniment of 
the Verdi Requiem and the Finale from the 
Tchaikowski Pathetic Symphony. Borowski’s 
Adoration made a fitting religious finale. Mr. 
del Castillo’s mimicry of the merry-go-round 
“organ” in the carnival scene brought a re- 
sponsive titter. The use of bits of Pagliacci 
in the scenes where the clown reminds the 
cripple of his handicap as a lover was ap- 
propriate. 

The week of Dec. 27th the feature was 
Douglas Fairbanks in “The Mark of Zorro.” 
Fairbank’s two characterizations of the effem- 
inate cabballero and the riproaring highway- 
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man were aptly differentiated on the organ 
by Chabrier’s Habanera and Tarenghi’s virile 
infectious Serenata. For the rest of the pic- 
ture all the stock of Spanish music from Car- 
men to La Veeda was called into play. To the 
claccisisty this introduction of popular music 
into anything but farce comedy is a jarring 
note, and it is problematical how far it should 
be employed. Its justification is, of course, 
that it strikes home to the personal acquaint- 
ance of unquestionably the majority in the 
typical moving picture audience. 


NEW YORK 
In the Capitol 
F°® Mary Pickford’s “The Love Light”, 
George C. Crook, whose task is to play 
the full organ scores, played a program 
that has not been excelled, in point of artistic 
and satisfying photoplaying, in many months 
in the Capitol. There was a good admixture 
of well known things with those that were 
not recognized, and there were several organ 
— which fitted the picture admir- 
ably. 

“The Love Light’ reminds 1921 Americans 
that in 1914 something happened which was 
taken as a pretext for bringing down upon 
the defenseless universe a catrastrophy which 
has not been equalled since the world began. 
The picture is clean and happy throughout, 
and the selfishness and savagry of the nation 
that took four long years in the painting of 
its own picture, the writing of its autobio- 
graphy, is nowhere present in Miss Pickford’s 
story. It is, for the most part, a comfortable 
and helpful story, one that reaches the heart; 
and though the bitterness of its latter half 
is very great, nevertheless, the picture leaves 
a wholesome impression. 

The richness of registration, both in en- 
semble and in solo colorings, combined well 
with his self-control in keeping his instru- 
ment down to the subordinate position of 
accompaniment, and when he did rise to a 
mezzoforte or a forte for a momentary climax 
the effect was all the better. He seemed to 
demonstrate that organ literature can be used 
most appropriately for theater work. 

Dr. Alfred Robyn, who plays with the or- 
chestral performances, showed somewhat the 
same attitude toward picture work, and pre- 
sented a perforance which was smooth and 
not too vigorous to be acceptable with. the 
death-like isolation of the make-believe sil- 
ver screen. Music with a picture exhibition 
is unnatural; we don’t have brass bands on 
our Subway trains, nor do we wash dishes 
or make love to the accompaniment of a few 
violins and a tuba—in fact all of our activi- 
ties that really count in this world are con- 
ducted entirely without the accompaniment 
of music; hence, when music is associated 
with the screen drama the musician must 
control his fortes with an iron hand lest th 
get away from him and leap out into the 
galleries, knocking audiences over like th« 
targets in a game of ten-pins. That Dr. 
Robyn, newly appointed to the post, should 
follow so well in the proper artistic path as 
outlined by Mr. Crook, is gratifying to all 
those who carry with them, when they enter 
a photoplay house, a pair of ears. 


IN THE RIALTO 


tbe organ has lately been raised in pitch, 
so that when at this performance it fol- 

lowed immediately upon the orchestra, 
the two sounded satisfactorily attuned to 
each other. Sudden transitions from orches- 
tra to organ are rather.risky; perhaps the 
pitch of the orchestra changes slightly after 
the wind instruments have been warmed; at 
any rate, the safest course is invariably to 
begin the organ softly with the orchestra 
and bring it up to proper power gradually 
‘before the orchestra has finished. In this 
way it has been most successfully done many 
times in the Rialto. 

John D. M. Priest used a most realistic imi- 
tation of the hand-organ in “The Frontier of 
the Stars”, playing with a fine, almost sarcas- 
tic, precision and simplicity, and calculating 
his scenes to time exactly with the story of 
the film rather than with the actual screening 


which, as we well know, does not always give 
the story of itself but waits for subsequent 
scenes to complete it a minute later, or per- 
haps ten minutes later. Lemare’s famous 
Andantino in Db was used with perfect accord 
in this same picture. Mr. Priest’s playing 
was at all times a counterpart of the mood of 
the picture and his registration and program 
were alike so varied and versatile that the 
music was a large factor in the enjoyment. 
He reached his climaxes well, and abstained 
from everything approaching a climax or a 
forte when the picture did not demand it— 
an accomplishment the orchestras sometimes 
neglect in the rendering of certain well 
known compositions which call for fortes 
and climaxes where the picture obviously de- 
mands neither. 

Mr. Priest included as his organ solo num- 
ber the Toccata from Widor’s Fifth sonata. 
This Toccata makes an excellent organ solo 
for the picture program—as audiences are 
now constituted—and Mr. Priest played it 
with as much brilliance and virility as the 
organ would allow. This instrument is un- 
fortunately placed in the auditorium so that 
even such inadequate power and brilliance as 
it does afford, are not heard to best effect. 
Perhaps by the time the organ has existed 
in the theater another generation it will re- 
ceive a more generous share of consideration 
than it receives now, either in the theater, or 
in the church where it has stood for cen- 
turies. And before we ask our theaters and 
our churches to buy us better organs, let us 
prepare our hearts to receive and our minds 
to master those far better organs such as one 
or two far seeing men are already able to 
suggest, and an increasing number of compe- 
tent builders ready to build, for us. 


MAX MANNE’S “MUTT AND JEFF” COMEDY 
HE best cartoon comedy I have ever seen 
is the “Sound Your A”, written by Max 
Manne and drawn by Briggs. Mr. Manne 
is the famous tympanist of the Rivoli Orches- 
tra, who has more than 300 different effects 
for comedy work, and uses them with fine 
discretion. Mut and Jeff decide to go on the 
stage, Jeff singing, Mutt conducting the or- 
chestra. The final notes of Jeff’s song fall 
heavily upon the consecutive heads of Mutt’s 
orchestra and knock every one dead; in a 
quandary, they suddenly decide to use the 
Rivoli Orchestra. They order Mr. Wagner 
(the Rivoli conductor) to sit down, and Mutt 
wields the baton; it goes very well. Eventu- 
ally Mr. Manne has some back talk with them 
and orders them off the screen; they refuse 
to budge till he leaves the orchestral pit and 
climbs hurriedly up to the stage after them, 
when the actors are shoved off the side of the 
screen just ahead of the threatening Mr. 
Manne. 

Mr. Manne’s effects, when he is fresh for 
the fray (he had to do the piece 35 times that 
week, we believe) are delightful, and his imi- 
tation of Jeff’s song is a marvel. The audi- 
ence showed its enjoyment by vociferous ap- 
plause when Mr. Manne was spot-lighted on 
the stage immediately after the performance. 


DATA: From an investigation undertaken 
by the Goldwyn Corporation it has been esti- 
mated that there are 3,500 theaters in which 
the music is provided by groups of instru- 
mentalists consisting of 3 or 4 players, with 
a similar number employing from 7 to 12 
instrumentalists; they estimate that there 
are about 3,000 theaters equipped with organs. 


PUEBLO, COL.: Palm Theater has been re- 
cently remodeled and an organ installed, re- 
placing the orchestra; Messrs. Leo K. Kin- 
dig and Gordon M. Roberts are the organists. 


D. KENNETH WIDENOR has resigned from 
the Criterion Theater, New York, to become 
organist of the new Famous Players theater 
in Montreal; prior to the opening of the new 
theater Mr. Widenor played a few weeks in 
the Pantages, Toronto. 


WARREN YATES has been appointed or- 
ganist of the new Branford Theater, Newark, 
N. J. His assistant is Leo Arands. 
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Repertory Suggestions 


For Church — Concert —Theater 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
Romance 

“RANSCRIBED for organ by James H. 
Rogers. There is something in the bet- 

ter things of Debussy which to the pres- 

ent generation of musicians seems imperish- 
able. This Romance is one of them. What 
is it that stamps this simple little thing as 
enduring for generations to come? Nothing 
that the analyst can pick out, but everything 
that even the casual hearer must feel. There 
is a sublimity of expression, and yet an utter 
simplicity; an unpretentiousness, and yet an 
innate bigness that almost defies definition. 
Perhaps the careless hearer will not see any- 
thing in it at all at first hearing; perhaps 


‘even the experienced player may not be im- 


pressed with its beauty at first trial; but the 
piece weers well, and by the time the critical 
listener has heard over again the first half of 
the piece and gotten into the second section, 
from which our illustration is taken, he will 





begin to see beneath the surface and discover 
beauties for himself. This kind of music is 
not intended for the helter-skelter American; 
it exists only for him and her who relax now 
and then, who have time to live among the 
beauties of the world as well as among its 
labors; and to such, this work speaks in 
tones distinctly its own. It is very easy to 
play; and does not even require a modern 
organ; it should be in every library—the 
organ is a king that cannot be robbed by the 
piano, the violin, the voice, or even the or- 
chestra; it draws its riches from every moun- 
tain and from every valley. 

The church organist will have in this Ro- 
mance a most beautiful bit of music for an 
offertory or a prelude; it is short, and will 
bear ample repetition—in fact, will profit by 
it. There is nothing commonplace about it, 
and its high character will add distinction to 
the programs of him who gives it frequent 
hearing. On the recital it would be delight- 
ful; but it should be very carefully pro- 
gramed so as to shine in great contrast to the 
numbers immediately preceding it. 

The photoplayer will have a great’ variety 
of uses for it. Naturally its high character 
will restrict its use to such films as are also 
of high artistic concept—which means, as 
films go nowdays, that it will not find many 
screen stories good enough for it; but when 
the right film does arrive, it will be just_the 
=e” For “Earthbound”, for example. (Dit- 
son). 


G. DELBRUCK 

Berceuse in A ' 
NE of the ever sweet and refreshing mel- 
O odies of organ literature is this charm- 
ing little Berceuse. It is genuinely 
inspirational music, not technical—though it 
is not commonplace in so far as the com- 
poser’s art is concerned, for it is an excellent 





bit of writing. Taken very slowly it sings 
of a serene beauty that is not of this troubled 
world. It calls for the simple in registra- 
tion—a flute solo against a pianissimo dul- 
ciana accompaniment and an extremely soft 
16’ pedal. Though the editor of this edition 
calls for something more complex, including 
the coupling of the Great to the Pedal, we are 
inclined to advise something entirely differ- 





ent, Let the player take his choice betw 
the! two—or invent something of his own. 
Fond wan one na es it sing of its own 
I , a e beau i i 
Po "possesses. ty and simplicity 
e church organist will find in it an ideal 
offertory, or a beautifully soothing prelude 
for a quiet service, or perhaps as the final 
number of an extended prelude, where it 
would follow more involved and more vig- 
orous numbers, and come most refreshingly 
with its beautiful message just before the 
ture =. a =" recital program it is 
come a a i 
hearers. y great majority of 
e photoplayer could use it as a beautif 
love theme, not of the boisterous kind, 
ever. Accompanying a beautiful and peace- 
ful scenic it would serve admirably, not in 
company with scenes of mighty grandeur, but 
rather with those of quiet peacefulness and 
undisturbed rest. As a dream number it 
would also be admirable. Every library 
should contain this little gem. (Ditson). 


ADOLPH M. FOERSTER 
In Memoriam 

HIS composition is unusual in that it is 
composed of five sections of almost en- 
tirely different materials, all in virtually 

the same mood. Its chief value lies in its 
faithful adherence to its subject mood. all the 
while being quite easy to play. The illustra- 





tion shows the opening staff which presents 
materials developed logically in continuous 
strain without reversion at any time to this 
opening sentence. The second section is in 
D flat, begins quietly, and works up to a real 
climax in easy and natural manner; the be- 
ginning of this rather melodious second sec- 
tion is repeated and a different ending super- 
imposed. Then follows an etherial mood in F 
major, which soon returns to the minor key, 
and'a two-staff coda closes the piece. As a 
memorial composition this work will be found 
quite useful because it is easy to play, natural 
at at times, and composed of a variety of 
themes none of which is over-worked. 

It would make a very acceptable prelude 
for a communion service or for any funeral 
service. Its title would naturally suggest it 
for a memorial service; for the entire Lenten 
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season it would be appropriate, especially so 
the nearer the calendar approaches the events 
of Good Friday. It is well worth adding to 
the church library. 

The photoplayer could use it for somber 
scenes of any character. Its great length of 
six pages in slow rhythms would not make 
its use in entirity desirable in many instances, 
though in some special cases it would be 
found to fit very well. Perhaps it will be 
found most serviceable when interrupted by 
improvisations to suit the screen action, 
which can be achieved very easily because 
the composition has no really basic themes of 
its own individuality. (Ditson). 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 

An Elizabethan Idyll 
HE composition fits its title quite well: 
it is stately, courtly, formal, simple, and 
diatonic in a minor Key. There are 
three different materials grouped together to 
form the middle section. The piece is easy to 
play and does not demand a modern organ; 
perhaps it was written in the composer’s 
youth, for it does not evidence the care he 
usually gives his published compositions; or 
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perhaps it was originally a piano composi- 
tion. At any rate, for the organist, who must 
use more music than any other musician, it 
is useful, as it does not require much prepara- 
tion, and affords a work of distinct flavor. 
Much depends upon the registration, and the 
composer has set a good example by the ex- 
treme brevity of his suggestions. 

As a church piece it will work well in any 
position in the service, though perhaps as an 
offertory it will be most effective because in 
that position its registration can more easily 
be kept delicate and formal. As a recital 
piece it will be most useful in special pro- 
grams where its “Elizabethan” mood will be 
an asset. 

Photoplayers will find: it useful for any 
scenes requiring a gavotte or quiet inter- 
mezzo. It is rather stately and dignified, and 
will be most appropriate where the back- 
ground is an English country mansion. Just 
the right atmosphere is struck in the scene 
in “Behold My Wife,” where the English 
home is shown in the quieter moods. It 
should be used where the personal and emo- 
tional elements are almost entirely absent. 
F. S. A. (Fisher). 


GATTY SELLARS 
Fancies 

HIS little composition has the familiar 
_ sound about it; we think we have heard 
it, that it is an old friend, and we like 

it. It is merely a melody harmonized in the 
right hand with a counter melody in the left 
hand, and the usual pedal. The combination 
produces a delightful piece of music that 
every audience will enjoy. The illustration 





shows the main theme. It is written in the 
form A BA C A, and the repetition of this 
charming main theme is not overdone by any 
means. At the same time the materials of 
the B and C sections are interesting and mus- 
ical in themselves; it would be difficult to 
say which of the two is the more appealing. 
This is music for the heart, not the head; it 
is the kind of music we should use in abun- 
dance. It it very easy to play and, by rea- 
son of its counter melodies in all its five 
sections, it is ideally suited to the organ. 


For the church service it would be a beau- 
tiful prelude for an evening service, when its 
sections could be adroitly repeated, increas- 
ing the length and varying the interpretation 
somewhat. It might be used also as an 
offertory, though its three groups of mater- 
ials are all so good that it would be a pity 
to have to omit or curtail any of them. On 
the recital program its lightness and super- 
ficial beauty would be heard to best advan- 
tage only in a program of heavy composi- 
tions. But the average recitalist will find it 
a great aid in making friends for the organ 
recital—which is in need of a friend now 
and then. 

The photoplayer could use it as an admir- 
able love theme, though in that case it would 
probably require only the A section. Its best 
use will be for some of the heart scenes 
where human kindness and love are foremost 
in the thoughts of the audience; some of 
these scenes, covering many flash-backs and 
other interruptions, are quite long, and this 
bit of music will fit admirably. It has pathos, 
love, tenderness, and sincerity all combined. 
(Fischer). 


A, J. SILVER 

Jubilate Deo 
UBILATE DEO is a vigorous composition of 
J 9 pages built upon a comparatively sim- 
ple theme which the composer has in- 
vented for the purpose. It is vivacious, 
jubilant, brilliant; though the latter quality 
will demand appropriate registration for its 
best effect. Actually this first theme is only 
half of the thematic content- upon which the 
composer works; the second half being much 
more original and more successfully rhyth- 


























mic and exuberant. The first section is built 
with considerable variety, so that the compo- 
sition does not become monotonous, as it 
would if our illustration furnished the only 
theme for the section. But the mood is the 
same throughout. The contrast section is a 
smooth legato melody harmonized, later re- 
peated in another key with an arpeggio pasz 
sage in the right hand. It is all easy to 
play, and effective organ music if the player 
does not allow it to become legato. 

It makes a jubilant prelude for a morning 
service or any of the brighter services of the 
church, and it might also do for a postlude; 
perhaps many players still continue the for- 
tissimo postlude, in which event this number 
will answer the purpose very well. It could 
not be used as an offertory, nor would a re- 
citalist add it to his program except for very 
special requirement. 

The photoplayer could make a good hurry, 


or use it effectively in scenes of excitement,. 


mob scenes, ete. If the tempo were held 
back, and the registration made light and 
airy, perhaps with 8’ strings and 2’ piccolo, 
it could be used for light and fancy scenes, 
or for children’s scenes where playfulness is 
the thing. (Fischer). 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS JOURNAL: Under 
this title is published five times a year a little 
magazine devoted to all the problems of the 
Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools; it 
is sent free to any person .interested in the 
subject. Peter W. Dykema, of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., is the present 
Editor. The 1921 conference of Music Super- 
visers was held in St. Joseph, Mo., April 4th to 
April 8th. 


WEATHER INSURANCE: The Pacific 
Coast Musician says Lloyds paid $19,500 pre- 
mium on a performance in San Francisco be- 
cause the weather, against which the concert 
had been insured, frowned on the occasion. 
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Music Reviews 
HENRY F. ANDERSON 
An Elegy 
LITTLE gem of a melody furnished with 
A a real musician’s accompaniment which 
is neither afraid of the commonplace 
nor wedded to the scholastic. The first illus- 
tration shows the main theme which is pre- 





luded by nine measures in cadenza like form. 
Though cast in minor key, the melody is not 
minor in mood throughout, passing through 
some beautiful measures in the course of its 
progress. The illustration cannot do justice 
to it because the complete melody is required 
to make the true effect and no one measure 
or group of measures is sufficient to base a 
verdict on. The accompaniment to this state- 
ment section is not really difficult even for 
the average organist, and in the later pages 
there are no difficulties whatever. A second 
illustration must be used to show the open- 


ia 








ing of the contrast section. Here the melodi- 
ousness is more apparent in the few meas- 
ures quoted; but the simplicity of this 
passage soon gives way to a counter melody 
in the left hand with syncopated chords as an 
accompaniment to it while the chief melody 
winds along almost in measureless form. An 
episode of new materials paves the way for 
the recapitulation, where the original melody 
is heard against a counterpoint and a syn- 
copated chord accompaniment, and the piece 
finds its close most beautifully in a major 
chord. This is true music writing, more in 
the vein of the art-song than the organ piece; 
which does not mean that it is not suited to 
the organ, but that it is considerably super- 
ior to the average bit of organ literature. 
The musician will enjoy it for its genuine 
qualities, and the ordinary music lover will 
delight in its sheer music beauty. 

It will make a beautiful offertory or pre- 
lude, and on the recital program it would be 
genuinely effective and altogether a credit 
both to its composer and its player. 

The photoplayer will use it for scenes of 
ordinary mood, where serenity, beauty, love, 
wholesomeness, and perhaps a tinge of that 
bigness of soul that seems to come only 
through former bitternesses of one kind or 
another. (Summy). 


MAURICE BARON (Swinnen) 
In Sight of the Oasis 

NOTHER transcription, from the saine 
A author, by Mr. Swinnen. Its title is ac- 
curately descriptive, though the simple 
word Caravan would have equally well suited 
it, except that perhaps the given title means 
to imply some excitement and joy in the 
piece. The illustration shows the second 





staff; the motive in the righthand third 
measure is made use of with good effect here 
and there through the piece; the oriental 
figure in the pedals is used throughout the 
statement and recapitulation. The middle 
section is devoted to contrasting materials in 
which the right hand plays in consecutive 
thirds against a semi-quaver figure in the 


left hand. It is an accurately descriptive 
piece of music that is quite successful, and 
very well arranged for the organ as a music 
instrument. 

The church organist would have use for so 
descriptive a piece only in special services: 
perhaps at the Christmas, or Lent, or Easter 
season it would be useful in programs de- 
scriptive of the lands and peoples of Christ’s 
experiences while He was in this world of 
ours. Indeed, it is rather difficult to explain 
a great many of the acts not only of His 
friends and enemies but also of Himself un- 
less we know something of the peoples among 
whom he lived. Such a piece as this helps 
to carry us back. 

Of this piece Mr. Swinnen says: “It is use- 
ful only for scenics and descriptive moods 
such as indicated so plainly in its title.” It 
is neither difficult nor easy to play, but it is 
well worth learning. (Schirmer). 


GERARDO CARBONARA 
Rhapsodie Triste 

RANSCRIBED for organ by Charles D. 
T Irwin, originally written as violin and 
piano duet. This Rhapsodie represents 
seven pages of good music, well suited to the 
organ, in solemn mood, and not difficult to 
play. While it is not of marked individuality 
or genuinely inspirational, it is excellent mu- 
sic in every measure, well written and appeal- 
ing. The first illustration shows the open- 





ing measures, moody, sad, but sterling in 
quality. This mood is developed at length 
through two pages and then follows the mid- 
dle section in E major, as shown in the sec- 





ond illustration. The spirit here is more 
melodic, less moody, but it fits the first sec- 
tion very well without very great contrast, 
and soon leads back to the original materials, 
which appear in new form. There is every 
opportunity for the organist to make a great 
effect with the work, rising to a stirring cli- 
max without any show of boisterousness. 
The total impression is that of an altogether 
worthy bit of music, well worked, and yet 
not overworked. Mr. Irwin writes: “I heard 
the composer play it . . . and he cer- 
tainly made a great effect with it as a violin- 
ist. It impressed me so much that I obtained 
his permission to arrange it for the organ, 
and it has been a long time coming through 
on account of war conditions. He was a 
young Italian and I have completely lost 
track of him. Possibly he was killed in the 
War, or he may be in Italy now.” 

The church organist will find this an ad- 
mirable prelude for any but the festival serv- 
ices; it is too big for an offertory and though 
it would make a good postlude it is perhaps 
a little too good as a prelude to be relegated 
to the postlude position. On the recital it 
would be programed only for special reasons, 
as it is perhaps a little too serious and too 
long to be entirely effective’ for the average 
recital audience. 

The photoplayer will find it admirable 
for protracted scenes of melancholy char- 
acter, perhaps interrupted by varying moods 
of brief duration. For the big drama 
it could be made doubly effective as the open- 
ing number, as there is something rather por- 
tentious in its spirit; it is capable of being 
worked up to a fine climax, and this climax 
might come anywhere at the will of the 
player. (Ditson). ; 
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FIRMIN SWINNEN 
Chinoiserie 

NE of the unique bits of organ literature 
O of recent composition is this Chinese 
character-piece which first sprang into 
being as an inspiration during its composer’s 
playing of a Chinese scene in one of the suc- 
cessful screen dramas of last year. It was 
heard by various musicians and was so much 
commented upon that its author decided to 
translate it to actual notation and present it 
for publication. Its present publishers were 
struck by its individuality at first hearing 
and the piece was rushed through the print- 
ing process as rapidly as possible. Its com- 
poser has indicated a registration that will 
be found appropriate on many modern organs, 
though he himself used a Repeating Celesta 





which produced a charming effect. It is very 
easy to play and presents a style of composi- 
tion which is unique. Mr. Swinnen was or- 
ganist of Anthwerp Cathedral, Belgium, when 
the War began; the advance of the enemy 
army drove the arts and all culture before it, 
and Mr. Swinnen soon found himself in Eng- 
land where he gave several hundred recitals 
in behalf of Belgian charities. After a season 
or two spent in Great Britain he came to 
America where he soon found an opening in 
the Rialto Theater. Theater work was en- 
tirely new to Mr. Swinnen but he applied his 
diversified talents with energy and soon built 
up a name for himself. When the Rivoli was 
opened he was the logical man for that most 
important post. and it is there that he has 
found full use for his remarkable gift of im- 
provisation. This piece of organ music was 
not invented, nor was it written by order of 
a publisher or by the dictates of a composer 
anxious to make a name for himself: it came 
of its own accord as an improvisation, and 
found itself dressed in print only after other 
musicians had repeatedly suggested it. 

For the church service it could easily be 
used with good effect as an offertory or pre- 
lude, not for the highly ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere of the ritualistic service of the Episco- 
pal or Catholic services, but for the informal 
services of the denominational churches. It 
is just a bit of individualistic musical beauty, 
which is no more out of place in the church 
service than a finely wrought sermon or a 
great art window. For recital use it would 
be a gem if the instrument is equipped with 
a Repeating Celeste; even without that, per- 
haps the recitalist will be sufficient tonal art- 
ist to make it none the less effective. 

The theater would use it naturally for 
Chinese or Japanese scenes, where it would 
be superb. (Fischer). 


News and: Notes 
GUILD NEWS 
N CONNECTION with the celebration of the 
I Guild’s 25th anniversary, Headquarters 
will hold a special service April 13 in Old 
Trinity, New York, with the boychoirs of 
Trinity, St. Thomas, and Grace (Brooklyn) in 
the chancel, and the mixed choirs of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, Brick and First Presbytert 
ians, in the gallery. A banquet will he given 
on the 14th'in Hotel McAlpin. It is requested 
that all organists observe April 10th as Guild 
Day in their church programs. : 

Dr. Victor Baier. Warden, underwent a 
minor operation in St. Luke’s Hospital during 
the latter nart of February; at present writ- 
ing his condition is reported as very satis- 
factory. His great host of friends—Dr. Baier 
has no enemies; his sterling qualities pre- 
cludes them—will wish him a speedy and com- 
plete recovery. 

The Sou‘hern Ohio Chapter, on January 23d, 
had the pleasure of holding the first recital 
in its history to which admission was 
charged. To its great pride 1799 people paid 


one dollar each to attend, and fully 200 were 
turned away for lack of room.: It took place 
in the new East High School where the new 
four-manual organ w@s_ recently installed; 
civic pride as well as Guild enthusiasm aided 
in the result. The Chapter has every rea- 
son to believe that the years of free recitals 
given under its auspices by the best organ- 
ists were a great factor in the success of this 
first paid recital. Joseph Bonnet was the 
artist and gave a superb recital. Perfection 
of teachnic and phrasing are his to a super- 
lative degree, and in a program calculated to 
please all tastes he held the audience en- 
thralled. The head of the Program Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford, gave her 
annual recital at the College of Music on Jan- 
uary 25th; and on February 22d, Charles 
Heinroth, the Chapter’s fellow member and 
universal favorite, gave a recital, also in the 
East High School. As usual, his infallible 
technic, mastery of color, and eminently sane 
conception, sent everybody away at the ron- 
clusion of his fine program with a glow of 
satisfaction. Mr. Heinroth used the follow- 
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The Indiana Chapter gave a unique pro- 
gram in Memorial Presbyterian Church, Indi- 
anapolis, with violin, cello, harp, and vocal 
solists; Mrs. Carrie Hyatt Kennedy was or- 
ganist of the occasion, with W. T. Shannon 
accompanying the instrumental soloists. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
HE N. A. O. held a special service in the 
Church of the Ascension, New York, 
when the choirs of the Ascension and 
Incarnation, under the baton of John Doane, 
with Jessie Craig Adam at the organ, gave 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah for the benefit of. the 
European Relief Committee. The service was: 
a complete success and resulted in a gift of 
$334.23 to the Relief Commictee. The Asso- 
ciation has recently taken a definite and im- 
portant step in behalf of the organ of the 
future: it has appointed Frank Stewart 
Adams and Firmin Swinnen, both practical 
theater organists of highest order. to consti- 
tute a Committee on Theater Organs, to which 
may be referred by any person any vroblem 
relating to the building or purchase of a thea- 
ter organ. If this step can be given wide 
publicity and kept so much to the front in 
the theater world, great artistic good can be 
achieved; with even the minimum expendi- 
ture of time, these two gentlemen will be able 
to render to a theater manager a professional 
cervice worth thousands of dollars to him in 
terms of organ values. Why not appoint a 
simliar committee also of the coming genera- 
tion to deal in the same way with future 
church organs? 


PERSONAL NOTES 

JOSEPH BONNET gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall. New York, for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Devastated France; a full 
report of the recital will be given in our next 
issue. 

HARRY E. COOPER has issued a pamphlet 
on the subject of Equal Temperament, in- 
cluding a chart showing the pitches of the 
various -notes in the two systems of tuning. 

WM. RIPLEY DORR gave a concert in Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, with his choir of 70 boys 
and men. This is the first time in many 
years that an Episcopal choir has attempted 
concert work in this section of Chicago, but 
the warm praise given Emmanuel Choir has 
already resulted in the booking of various 
other engagements. Hugo Goodwin was or- 
ganist of the occasion. 

ALBERT COTSWORTH was the subject of 
various tokens of high regard when he 
emerged from his enforced stay in the hospi- 
tal: a church dinner, speeches, gifts, etc., all 
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contributed their share to the warm “welcome 
home” given Mr. Cotsworth. 

ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER, recently moved 
to Elmira, N. Y., gav@Phis first orchestral con- 
cert Dec. 9th in a program that opened with 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony and closed 
with Schubert’s Magic Harp Overture, with 
Tschaikowsky, Friml, and Mendelssohn rep- 
résented in three smaller numbers as a cen- 
tral group. The orchestra is being enlarged 
as rapidly as competent players can be se- 
cured; it was organized about ten years ago 
and has constantly contributed to the music 
life of Elmira. Mr. Manchester is director of 
the choir of the First M. E., where he is de- 
veloping a chorus with which he expects to 
give regular music services through the sea- 
son. 

FREDERICK W. GOODRICH gave a recital 
in Oregon Theater, Salem, Oregon, under the 
auspices of the O. M. T. A. in their Fifth 
Annual Convention. 

JOHN J. McCLELLAN, organist of Mormon 
Tabernacle, has been made a member of the 
Order of the Crown by King Albert of Bel- 
gium, for whom Mr. McClellan had played a 
special recital when the Belgian King and 
Queen visited Salt Lake City. 

FRANCES McCOLLIN, winner of the Clem- 
son Prize of the Guild some years ago, is 
conducting classes in Ear Training at her 
residence in Philadelphia, and also special 
classes for children, with the aim of general 
music culture. It would be well for every 
community if there were more such classes, 
both for children and for adult ear training. 

HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist, Church New York, the 
able reviewer of The Diapason, has been giv- 
ing a series of lecture recitals, or costume 
recitals, on “Three Centuries of American 
Song,’. in which Mr. Milligan is the lecturer 
and accompanist. 

THOMAS MOSS, director of the Mendelssohn 
Club in the First Presbyterian Church, Spo- 
kane, Wash., Feb. 7th: Mr. Moss is also di- 
rector of the Lorelei Club, a female chorus, 
whose first concert was given in December. 
In both instances the press gave the director 
high credit. 

SUMNER SALTER gave his 200th Recital 
Be Williams College Series, on December 

PIETRO A. YON played his Concerto Greg- 
oriano with orchestra on Feb 6th for the first 
New York performance. Various other en- 
gagements included the following. Saratoga, 
School of Arts, Feb. 11; Carnegie Hall, Ford- 
ham University Concert, Feb. 21, Mr. Yon as 
soloist, and also as conductor of his Misa 
Regina Pacis; Reading, Feb. 22; Harrisburgh, 
Feb. 24; Medinah Temple, Chicago, March 2: 
Andover Academy, March 9. On the 27th of 
March Mr. Yon’s Aeolian Hall recital takes 
place; and during the month of April he will 
be devoting his time to his special Organ 
Course in Kansas City. Mr. Yon will tour 
the Pacific Coast in May and June, sailing for 
Europe the middle of June for a concert tour 
of Italy and Switzerland; he returns to New 
York about the middle of November. 


GENERAL NOTES 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL organ is to be re- 
built and thoroughly modernized by Harri- 
son & Harrison, of Dunham, at a cost of 
about $75,000. 

PORTLAND, ME.: It was reported that 
3.000 were present at the opening concert of 
the Municjpal Organ season, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Irvin J. Morgan. 

JERSEY CITY: Moritz E. Schwarz ar- 
ranged a varied program for the dedication of 
the organ in Lincoln High School, drawing 
his executants largely from the school. 

ORGAN SOLOS were a feature of the House 
Warming Party held by the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Union of Chicago when they went into 
the newly purchased headquarters, which was 
formerly a Jewish synagogue. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: The Public School 
recitals of the District of Columbia, Commun- 
ity Center Department, under the ‘able play- 
ing of Miss Edith B. Athey, are drawing .ex- 
cellent crowds. Miss Athey gives two pro- 


grams each month under the auspices of the 
Community Center Department. 

PITTSBURGH CHORAL SOCIETY gave the 
first concert of its second season under the 
baton of Mr. Charles N. Boyd, using a pro- 
gram of unaccompanied numbers. Mr. Boyd 
is also director of the Tuesday Musical Club. 
which recently gave a concert in Soldiers’ 
Memorial Hall, the Club numbering 75 women. 

“THE WAYFARER”, the pageant that 
made itself famous first at the Methodist cele- 
bration in Columbus, and later appeared with 
success'in New York, is to have a permanent 
presentation annually in Seattle, according to 
present plans; the out-door stadium will be 
used for this purpose, and there is some talk 
of an organ for the stadium. 

LONG-DISTANCE MUSIC: The Rotary 
Club of San Diego used a new invention at 
their recent meeting when they heard three 
organ numbers played on the Out Door organ 
by Royal A. Brown while they were seated 
around the banquet table. in the U. S. Grant 
Hotel. Dr. H. J.. Stewart, organist of the 
Balbod Park instrument, was chairman of the 
committee that arranged the surprise. 

INDEX FOR 1920: We did not publish one 
because we thought the majority of our read- 
ers would prefer that space devoted to regu- 
lar materials. If we are to publish any fur- 
ther Indices for any of our future Volumes, 
the readers themselves must order it done. If 
you want an Index for 1921, now is the time 
to get it; it will cost just one cent. Mail a 
postcard ‘and say that you want the Index for 
every Volume hereafter. 

VACANCIES: A subscriber resigned pe 
position and referred his church to HE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST to find his Ph on 
For every vacancy there is at least one or- 
ganist who know of it in advance; if every 
organist will refer his church or his theater 
to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, and in addi- 
tion send us full information about the com- 
ing vacancy, there will soon be built up a 
Registration service that will be invaluable 
to subscribers and also to churches and thea- 
ters. 

WARDENSHIPS: The recent article by 
Sumner Salter on his term of Guild Warden- 
ship brings our series back to its fountain- 
head. The original Warden was the late 
Gerrit Smith, beloved of all who knew him. 
The Guild has done inestimable good, and a 
large share of the credit must go to Mr. 
Smith’s memory. Thus far each Ex-Warden, 
upon request of the Editors, gladly con- 
tributed the data concerning their period of 
Guild history. It now remains only for some 
competent friend and co-worker of the late 
Gerrit Smith to take up the pen in behalf of 
his memory, and pen for these pages the in- 
delible history of the beginnings and first 
years of the American Guild of Organists. 
Who will volunteer for the task? We hope 
the achievements and hearty labors of the 
first Warden of the Guild shall find some 
warm champion to recount them in our 
pages to his credit, thus completing the 
unique series of Guild Articles carried on by 
this magazine through the past three vears. 

FRANCE: A Committee has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of assisting in the re- 
assembling of the brass bands and orches- 
tras of France’s devastated districts. A let- 
ter of appeal says: “An immense territory 
was covered by the German army of occupa- 
tion and every vestige of instrument and ma- 
terial has vanished.” Further information 
can be secured from H. Bonnaire, 20 High 
Holborn, W. C. 2, London, England. 

THE PIANO-PLAYING CHAMPIONSHIP, 
according to Musical Australia, was recently 
competed for by “Professor” A. Kemp in the 
Standard Theater, Croydon, Australia, who 
“showed no signs of weariness” after he had 
completed his 53d continuous hour at the 
piano, during which time he had a ring filed 
from his hand, all the while continuing his 
music. At this test he extended his record 
time from the former 48 hours to a new rec- 
ord of 62. 
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Just Published 


<e*BACH? 
BOOK OF AIRS (ORGAN) 


Edited and Compiled by 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


Net 1.25 


BACH is the Alpha and Omega 

for Organists—his poly- 
phonic music, even though not originally 
written for organ, lends itself admirably 
to arrangement and transcription for 
that instrument. This collection is espe- 
cially valuable because it contains airs 
not before transcribed for organ, and 
unavailable elsewhere. 

Among others Mr. Barnes has tran- 
scribed three of the finest preludes from 
the “Well Tempered Clavichord,” the 
lovely air “Bist du bei mir” and the 
Sarabande from the Sixth Violoncello 
Suite. 

AT ALL MUSIC DEALERS 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 
26 West Street Boston 


A* types of Church, 
Residence, Theatre 
and Concert Hall Organs. 





HILLGREEN, LANE 
& COMPANY 


BUILDERS 
Factories—ALLIANCE, OHIO 











HOOK & HASTINGS COMPANY 
HAVE 
FOR SALE 
AN ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC 
ORGAN 


Of their own make 


Three Manuals and Pedal 
28 Speaking Stops 
1847 Pipes. 


The organ is in fine condition and 
is now in use, but is to be replaced 
with a large new Hook & Hast- 
ings organ about July Ist. Price 
$2,000 as it stands. Write for full 
particulars. 


Main Office and: Works 


KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 


Branches: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago 





R. J. C. UNGERER 
Mess: and Musical Director 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 


presents 


PIETRO A. 
YON 
World-Famous 


Organist -Composer 


for 


RECITALS 





Address : 

The Institute of Con- 

cert Virtuosi, 

J. C. UNGERER, Director 
853 Carnegie Hall 

New York 














Gossip and Other Things 


UST now life is made up of a great many 
J conflicting elements, every one of which 
is strenuously at war with many of its 
neighbors. The organ world itself is divided 
—unfortunately or fortunately, only time 
will tell—into many different camps: we have 
the American Guild of Organist, that old war 
horse that stands like Gibralter for academic 
competency on the organ bench of the church; 





every musician other than the organist, what 
an art world we would soon become! The 
Organ Music Monthly, another publication 
backed by the unworrying pocketbook of a 
large publishing house, has nothing to trou- 
ble it, for its Editor, Mr. Edward Shippen 
Barnes, besides being a composer in whom 
America is rightfully placing tremendous 
hopes, is a good Editor and doesn’t make any 
readers worry over his opinions. 

And then that pesky little magazine known 
as The American Organist keeps many good 


LATHAM TRUE 


the National Association of Organists that 
demands that all organists shall be brothers 
and sisters; the Catholic Guild of Organists; 
and, lastly, a new organization which we 
shall not take the liberty to advertise at this 
writing. ; 

Philadelphia has its society of organists, 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, and a host of other 
cities have similar, though much younger, 
organists’ clubs. The whole world seems to 
be just one organists’ association after an- 
other. 

And then there are the magazines, heaven 
have mercy on them all! The sturdy Diapason 
began its career as an independent take-it- 
or-leave-it journal many years ago and under 
the able leadership of Mr. S. E. Gruenstein it 
has become an indispensible news medium, 
and the only one, in the American organ 
world. Incidentally, is our debt to Mr. 
Gruenstein and the Diapason fully paid when 
we merely subscribe once a year? The Con- 
sole, a semi-independent medium of _ the 
N.A.O., had to die of starvation. The New 
Music Review holds its head high and backed 
by the financial resources of one of our 
largest publishers it leads a merry life and 
has nothing to worry about; if only the organ 
world were ready for the plain truth its Edi- 
tor (they say he is Mr. Philip Hale) fires at 


organists swearing needlessly. One of its 
Editors (these lines are being penned by one 
of the others) is a man of most unique attain- 
ments. Just to torment him a little we will 
say that he likes this newer photograph much 
better than the one the rest of us like. But 
after all, even though he is shortly to desert 
the Northeast for the Middle (and extreme) 
West, we like him, not for his face alone but 
for everything we have known him to be 
and do and think. 

And it’s the thinking that counts most. 
That’s where The American Organist is con- 
scientiously endeavoring to be of assistance: 
not that organists shall continue thinking as 
they have been taught, but that they shall 
startle the world by thinking for the future, 
by playing music for live 1921 Americans and 
not for the memory of Buxtehude, by serving 
in churches not for the glory of tradition’s 
ministerially delineated God but for the glory 
of the Son of God who called Himself the Son 
of Man, thereby giving us the key to a Service 
that shall be real, material, actual, not theo- 
retical, imaginary. 

It is largely up to us as to what shall be- 
come of the church in the future generation, 
and whether or not the theater shall be a 
help or an invention of the devil. Let’s get 
busy, individually, here and now. 
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Profiteering 
HE POINT of differentiation be- 
tween legitimate profit making 
and Profiteering seems to lie in 
the fact that in Profiteering the 
gain is obtained at the expense of an- 
other’s need. In any other than a civili- 
zation based—in actuality if not in theory 


—on .the fictitious value of money, a. 


Profiteer would be a social pariah. 

A most notorious group of Profiteers 
are the owners of textile mills. In one 
city, the largest textile manufacturing 
center in the country, are employed about 
60,000 mill hands. Recent investigations 
—covering the year 1918; the latest avail- 
able—show that these mill owners are 
paying an average wage of $792 per year, 
which is $842 below the minimum ad- 
judged necessary for the maintenance of 
a family of five in health and decency. 
It shows further that, had they chosen, 
these same mill owners might have paid 
an average annual wage of $1,632 and at 
the same time have reduced the selling 
price of their product twenty-one per 
cent, and still have earned for themselves’ 
a profit of six per cent on the capital in- 
vested. In other words, the mill owners 
have been Profiteering to the extent of 
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nearly $150,000,000 in a single year, 
while the average wage was only about 
$15 per week on which to meet the ad- 
vanced cost of living. 

The love of money is, indeed, the root 


of much evil. Experience has led us to 
expect to find it ‘ruling the sordid world 
of business, though even there the details 
of its domination are sometimes nauseat- 
ing. But in the rarer atmosphere of so- 
called Christian activity may we not hope 
to find at least a semblance of adherence 
to the Golden Rule of conduct? Alas, 
no. Take the Y. M. C. A. as an exam- 
ple. Its officials boast of the business 
efficiency of their organization and pro- 
fess to be unable to understand why the 
general public, since the war, has not re- 
sponded with open-handed generosity to 
their frequent appeals for further funds. 
The reason is not far to seek. It is be- 
cause the Y. M. C. A. is too literally con- 
ducted. along “business” lines in which 
the people no longer have perfect confi- 
dence. Mill owners, coal barons and 
manipulators of high finance have been 
elevated to positions of control, and they 
have brought into Y. M. C. A. councils 
their pet business principles and methods. 
This is the reason why business men in- 
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stead of Christian men are chosen to 
manage the Association’s affairs. 

Many tales—mostly apocryphal, let us 
hope—have been brought back by return- 
ing Service men. We have all undoubt- 
edly heard of the two dough-boys who 
purchased sweaters at a “Y” hut in 
France, paying $7.50 each for them, and, 
by a curious coincidence, finding their 
own names sewed into the sweaters— 
which had been sent by their mothers, in 
care of the Y. M. C. A., but never de- 
livered! Of course all Y. M. C. A. deal- 
ings with enlisted men were not on this 
crude basis; but a spirit of profiteering 
showed itself so frequently that the gen- 
eral public finds no difficulty in under- 
standing—what Y. M. C. A. officials pro- 
fess to find so puzzling—why returning 
A. E. F. men have brought from France 
a deep-seated prejudice against Y. M. C. 
A. methods.—L. T. 

Another Aspect 
E ARE prone to dwell too exclu- 
sively on the familiar aspect of 
Profiteering—on its injustice to 
the victim. 


Profiteering in a severe winter throws 
into sharp relief the suffering of the 
poorer people in our cities, and we some- 
times feel that herein lies the viciousness 


of the practise. But these ills, though 
acute, are but minor in comparison with 
the deeper-seated disease that Profiteer- 
ing fastens upon the man who indulges 
in it. Unfortunately for him, but for- 
tunately for the progress of the race, 
there is a universal Law, as inflexible as 
steel, and in the end it reacts upon the 
Profiteer and hits him hard. The Hindus 
call it the Law of Karma. In physics we 
express it, “Every action is followed by 
opposite and equal reaction.” And Saint 
Paul, the wise initiate, puts it in the form 
of a solemn warning, “Be not deceived; 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” 

In a certain eastern city the Y. M. C. 
A. owns an old block, situated on a pub- 
lic square. The Association occupies 
nearly one-half the building and rents the 
remainder to professional tenants—to 
physicians and dentists, with one or two 
musicians sprinkled in to leaven the lump. 
The building is antiquated in its appoint- 
ments and poorly kept. Yet last year, in 
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the prevailing shortage of office accom- 
modations due to the recent Profiteering 
in building materials, the Association 
raised the rents in this second or third 
rate building from one to three hundred 
per cent, putting them on a par with 
those of the most modern and most cen- 
trally located office block in their city. It 
‘was a keen stroke of business, for the 
Association had the whip-hand over the 
tenants, who had nowhere else to turn 
for office accommodations. One able 
lawyer characterized it as “Good business 


- but mighty poor Christianity.” 


But another process of grinding is -go- 
ing on; it is the grinding away of the 
Profiteer’s own finer qualities. Who has 
not watched the pitiable spectacle of the 
steady inroad of selfishness—how a man 
grows narrower and narrower and with- 
draws more and more within himself 
until his friends drop away one by one 
and at last even his own family has noth- 
ing left for him but contempt? Even so 
it is with the Profiteer. Little by little he 
loses all sense of consideration for others. 

And the same spirit today is animat- 
ing coal producers and distributors, who 
have learned nothing from the experience 
of the railroads. It is the over-exalta- 
tion of the ego, a false perspective in life. 
But the universal Law keeps right on 
working, twenty-four hours in the day, 
and though “the mills of ,God grind 
slowly, they grind exceeding small” in 
the end. This, alas! is the:sad part of it; 
for these men and organizations, if their 
energies could only be directed into con- 
structive instead of destructive paths, 
would so easily become a prodigious 
power for good instead of for eventual 
evil. 

The mild-mannered, self-effacing musi- 
cian—surely he is not a profiteer? No; 
not to any considerable extent; but he 
would like to be, and would be were he 
not about as hopelessly the slave of the 
economic aristocracy of the Twentieth 
Century as a Mozart or a Haydn was of 
the titular aristocracy of the good old 


‘times. The musicians’ union would profi- 


teer if it knew how. As it is, it is strug- 
gling manfully to keep the working musi- 
cian’s head above water. And we hear 
occasionally of wild dreams of an organi- 
zation of organists that shall ride rough- 
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shod over church officials and pillage the 
church treasury of fabulous wealth—all 
to be divided among organists. No doubt 
the ego of the musician craves power as 
truly as does that of the railway magnate. 
It is the urge of his ego that makes him 
seek the publication of his manuscript 
composition. There is nothing reprehen- 
sible in this mild indulgence—though the 
world would not be noticeably poorer if 
much of the stuff that reaches publica- 
tion got lost en route. But when his 
egotism grows rampageous and insists on 
forcing upon others the unearthly cacoph- 
onies that he has concocted, and con- 
vinces him that they must be of interest 
and value to the world at large solely 
because he has composed them—then he 
needs watching, for he is perilously near 
the Profiteering precipice and may walk 
over the edge at any moment.—L. T. 


The Remedy - 


HERE is, of course, a remedy for 

the evil of Profiteering, as there is 

a remedy for every evil under the 

sun; but we are not likely to see Profi- 


teering eliminated from the business 
world in our day and generation. The 
remedy does not lie in legislation, though 
wise legislation, wisely enforced, may 
easily play an important part in counter- 


acting some of the immediate effects of. 


the evil. Legislation is a process of edu- 
cation. Take the youth in Maine who 
has grown up in a community where 
saloons have been illegal for half a cen- 
tury. There may be occasional drinking 
places, but they are frequented only by 
disreputables; and there may be some 
home drinking, done on the sly. But 
drinking is not recognized as respectable, 
and the boy grows to manhood with 
ideals several shades cleaner than if he 
had been familiar with a saloon on every 
street corner. So it is with one’s attitude 
towards Profiteering. Let the law con- 
demn Profiteering and impose heavy 
penalties. Let Profiteering be legally out- 
lawed. Some will be deterred thereby 
from indulging in the game; and to this 
mild degree legislation, as education, will 
be helpful. 

But legislation merely skirts the prob- 
lem; it does not solve it. What we need 


is to face the question squarely and not 
to squint at it through a knothole. Profi- 
teering rests upon a mistaken idea as to 
the quantity of good and the division of 
good and evil in the world. It assumes 
that there is perpetual conflict between 
God (good) and the Devil (evil) with 
sometimes one, sometimes the other on 
top. It takes for granted that there is 
only a limited quantity of good in the 
world, a certain niggardly contribution 
at the outset “doled out by a bankrupt 
Deity ;” and since there is only a certain 
amount of good, what one man gains 
must necessarily be at the expense of an- 
other. The best man is he who can get 
the most from the other fellow, who— 
supposedly—either has it or wants it. 
It is the premise that is wrong; and a 
wrong premise throws the whole reason- 
ing process out of alignment. Until we 
come to realize “the true nature of the 
divine Law of Supply”—that the supply 
of good is limited only by what man is 
willing and able to accept—and to under- 
stand that “it depends, not on taking from 
others without giving fair equivalent, but 
rather in giving ‘good measure, pressed 
down and shaken together’,” we shall not 
get far beyond the mental attitude that 
encourages Profiteering. 

The essential first step consists in “not 
taking from others without giving a fair 
equivalent.” Apropos of this, there are 
sentences in an article on Salaries, by Mr. 
Rowland Dunham, published in THE 
AMERICAN OrcAnist for July, 1920, that 
should be hung conspicuously: in the 
workshop of every young organist in 
America. Instead of the slogan, “Better 
salaries to organists!” he suggests “Bet- 
ter music to churches!” And he con- 
tinues, “Churches may sometimes be un-. 
fair to their organists; but isn’t it true 
that just as frequently organists are un- 
fair to their churches? It behooves us, 
therefore, to examine ourselves first, be- 
fore we complain about what we are 
being paid. We must not only earn our 
salaries; we must go farther—we must 
make church music so much better that 
every service will be a revelation of the 
finest that sacred music has to offer. 
Then, and not sooner, we shall have the 
moral right, individually or collectively, 
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to institute a campaign to force our 
already hard-pressed churches to raise 
more money for our monthly checks.” 
The first step, then, is to give; not 
everlastingly to stand with outstretched 
palm like a bell-hop. Giving is in itself 
creating, creating good; and even if we 
create blindly it is better to create, how- 
ever it is done, than perpetually to de- 
stroy. Through giving we shall, in time 
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—in this life or in another—come to 
recognize and assume our God-given 
place in the great universe of creation, and 
shall join, consciously and intelligently, 
in the construction of the great Temple 
based upon the rock of eternal verities, 
which shall stand fast when the rushing 
winds and raging waters sweep away 
Profiteering and all similar structures 
reared upon shifting sand.—L. T. 


Wanamaker’s New York Organ 


NE of the unique uses of the 
C) organ is that by the Wanamaker 
Stores in Philadelphia and New 
York. The Philadelphia instru- 
ment has long been famous; the New 
York organ now takes its.proper place in 
the lead of large and properly equipped 
instruments. It is strictly an art product; 
the labor of love, not of profit. Its owner 
is also its builder. Under these ideal 
conditions the public can expect the very 
best. There was no such question as 
“What will it cost?” 

The music work of the Wanamaker 
Stores has been under the direction of 
Mr. Alexander Russell since 1910, and 
not only the general public but especially 
the generation of future musicians has 
profited by Mr. Russell’s patronage. The 
present instrument was preceeded by an 
excellent four-manual Austin which was 
deservedly known as a large instrument 
when it was installed. Mr. Russell’s re- 
citals made him speedily famous on this 
older organ, and the concerts he arranged 
for-the joint benefit of the public and the 
budding executants were a source of 
pleasure to the former and of inspiration 
to the latter. Some years ago Mr. Rus- 
sell was placed in charge also of the music 
of the Philadelphia Store, and we pre- 
sume it is only a matter of time when a 
private airplane will be waiting him on 
the roof of the Store in which he hap- 
pens at the moment to be playing or 
arranging a concert, waiting to carry him 
off to the other Store for similar duties. 

Mr. Russell was born in Franklin, 
Tenn., and is a Mus. Bac. of Syracuse 
University, where also he was a member 
of the Fine Arts Faculty. He studied in 
Paris and Berlin with Leopold Godow- 
sky, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Harold 


Bauer, and Widor for two years and 
then toured America as a concert pianist 
for two seasons. In 1910 he went to the 
Wanamaker Store in New York as con- 
cert organist and concert director. 

In addition to his work in the Wana- 
maker Stores, Mr. Russell was appointed 
Director of Music of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Frick Chair of Music, in 1917, and 
has made himself prominent there espe- 
cially for his organ recitals and lectures. 
This feature of his work has rapidly won 
the attention of a much larger percentage 
of the students than was ever expected at 
its foundation. 

Of the concert work of the Wana- 
maker Stores, Mr. Russell says: 


“The Wanamaker Concerts in the New York 
and Philadelphia Stores and the remarkable 
organs around which these concerts are built, 
have become so well known to people through- 
out the country that it is surprising that the 
question should still arise from time to time as 
to why Mr. Wanamaker built these organs in 
his stores and created these concerts. 

“Briefly, the reason is this: these instruments 
were created in order that the inspiraion of 
good music might be brought into contact with 
everyday life. Nearly two million hear these 
organs every year. Nowhere else could their 
musical message reach so vast a multitude. The 
concerts are, then, an expression of the belief 
that ‘music, once admitted to the soul, becomes 
a sort of spirit and never dies.’ 

“Some years ago when Mr. Wanamaker pur- 
chased the St. Louis Exposition Organ, he 
organized the Wanamaker Organ Shop in the 
Philadelphia Store for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing and enlarging his magnificent instrument, 
which now ranks as the largest in the world 
(240 registers) and has been termed by many 
musicians the noblest instrument in existence. 

“When the decision was made to rebuild the 
Auditorium Organ in the New York Store in 
the spring of 1919, it was found that no promise 
of delivery could be made by any of the well 
known organ builders of this country. In spite 
of the fact that the Wanamaker Organ Shop, 
like all organ shops, had been depleted of its 
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forces by the great War, we decided to build 
this new instrument ourselves. This enabled us 
to have it under our supervision during con- 
struction, and to make certain investigations 
which had been in our mind for some time. We 
encountered great difficulties in securing labor, 





“As soon as definite plans have been de- 
termined, announcement will be made of the 
inaugural concerts on this magnificent new in- 
strument. The guest soloist will be ‘Charles M. 
Courboin, the Belgian virtuoso, recently deco- 
rated by the Belgian government for his serv- 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Concert Director and Solo Organist of the Wanamaker Stores 


in the delivery of material, owing to the gen- 
eral economic conditions subsequent to the War. 
However, the instrument is now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. It will rank among the 
largest organs in New York City, but emphasis 
has been placed not so much upon size as upon 
quality, artistic ensemble of tone and_ indi- 
viduality of musical color. It is equipped with 
unique tonal and mechanical features which 
place at the command of the artist a range of 
nuance and expressiveness hitherto unknown 
in any instrument of its size. 


ices to Belgian music. Mr. Courboin played to 
over a hundred and thirty thousand persons in 
a remarkable series of Evening Organ Recitals 
given upon the great Philadelphia organ, season 
of 1919-20. The new Auditorium organ will be 
played in the daily Auditorium concerts as well 
as in these special organ events already de- 
scribed. With its completion the Auditorium 
will enter upon a wider field of public useful- 
ness and New York City will at last possess a 
magnificent concert instrument.” 
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The console of the new instrument for 
the New York Store is built after the pat- 
tern of the famous Philadelphia instru- 
ment, and though it does not remedy the 
difficulty the player experiences in hand- 
ling the right stop-tablets with the left 
hand or the left tablets with the right 
hand, it does allow of a much more com- 
pact console thansthe stop-knobs can ever 
permit, and gives the player greater facil- 
ity in registration because the tablets are 
more easily manipulated than the stop- 
knobs are. 

The top left tablet row controls the 
Echo and String couplers and the various 
manual unisons off; the second row con- 
trols the String and, Echo organs; the 
third controls the Swell; and the bottom 
controls the Pedal. The top right row 
controls the Chimes, Harp, Celeste, and 
Piano couplers to the various manuals, 
and also the Crescendo Couplers ; the sec- 
ond row controls the Solo; the third con- 
trols the Great; and the bottom row con- 
trols the Choir. The ordinary couplers 
are above the top manual. 

The pistons are of the Absolute type, 
though there is a Release piston in center 
position under each manual; these pis- 
tons are: under Solo: 3 String, 3 Echo, 
6 Solo; under Swell: 8 Swell; under 
Great: 7 Great; under Choir: Adjuster, 
6 Pedal, 6 Choir. The left toe pistons 
are for the full organ, and the lever above 
is for soft Pedal; the fff (Sforzando) 
pedal is to the right of the crescendos, 
and the lever to its right brings on the 
sub and super couplers. 

The crescendo pedals from léft to right 
are: Piano (force of stroke), String and 
Echo, Solo, Choir, Great, Swell, Register. 

In this organ there are several distinct 
improvements that merit adoption in all 
organs. 

Tremulant Speed Adjuster: There 
are two Tremulants for each proper divi- 
sion, the first normally adjusted to slow 
speed, the second to rapid beat. To the 
right and left of the music rack is an arc 
across which a metal finger moves like a 
clock-hand ; the one to the left changes 
the speed of Tremulants No. 1 through- 
out the organ, that to the right changes 
the speed of Tremulants No. 2. By 
proper manipulation of these adjusters 
all Tremulants may be made to beat at 
uniform speed. 


Crescendo Thumb Rods: Under each 
manual (not as yet installed) will be 
placed long rods whose surfaces will be 
properly coated so that the thumbs will 
grip easily, sliding the rods to the right 
or left, producing thereby a crescendo or 
diminuendo. The present installation 
shows merely a button sliding in a groove 
in central position; the thumb rod will 
be much more convenient. 

Floating Divisions: The Echo and 
String Organs are entirely free and float- 
ing; proper couplers attach them to any 
of the four manuals at will. The sub 
and super couplers on these organs them- 
selves are automatically transferred to 
the manual to which they are coupled by 
the normal couplers, so that the String 
16’ on itself produces virtually a_String 
16’ to Choir when the String 8’ to Choir 
is in use. 

Crescendo Couplers: With the multi- 
plicity of crescendo chambers—which is 
destined to vastly increase in the organs 
of the future—there comes the serious 
problem of the crescendo pedals. The 
present console presents seven; are there 
too many? Could there be more? The 
ultimate solution, and the one already 
adopted in part in this instrument, is the 
Crescendo Coupler Board wherein will 
be sufficient couplers to attach any set of 
crescendo shutters to any of the cre- 
scendo pedals. The Crescendo Couplers 
and the attached crescendos present in 
this instrument are, from left to right: 

. Piano stroke (attached) ; 

. String (attached), Echo (attached) ; 

. Solo (attached), String, Echo; 

. Choir (attached), Swell, Solo, String, Echo; 
. Great (attached), Swell, Choir, Solo, String, 


Echo; 
. Swell (attached), Solo, String, Echo. 
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Selective Couplers: The Great Organ 
4’ and 16’ couplers are selectives in that 
the 16’ does not operate on any registers 
of pitches of 8’ or lower, while the 4’ 
does not operate on any registers of 
pitches of 4’ or higher. These operations 
are automatic and the player cannot use 
them as normal couplers. This seriously 
handicaps the player, and though on a 
large organ like this one it makes little 
difference, the general principle of stand- 
ard console building is violated ; it would 
be better to have the couplers working 
normally with some additional touch or 
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mechanism to bring on the change of 
action. This is applied only to the Great 
Organ, so that whatever criticism may be 
implied in the above is greatly mollified. 

Flexible Mixtures: The Mixture is a 


a whole, every register of that division 
of the organ can be changed to 15 differ- 
ent shades instead of only one in a four- 
rank Mixture, 29 instead of one in a five- 
rank Mixture, and 57 instead of one in 





CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
Guest Soloist on the Wanamaker Organs who is scheduled to give a series 
of Recitals on each of the famous Wanamaker Organs 


most expensive register to construct, and 
equally troublesome to the tuner. The 
normal Mixture presents four, five, or 
six ranks of pipes, with but one possible 
use; which is extreme and unwarranted 
extravagance. The Mixture presents the 
greatest possible agency for coloring, be- 
cause of its component parts; if it can be 
drawn rank by rank, instead of only as 


a seven-rank Mixture. Is it worth while? 
Is the Oboe more valuable if it can be 
used at only two colors, or at fifty-seven? 
Is the Vox Humana more valuable if it 
can be changed to fifty-seven different 
shades? Is the Stopped Diapason more 
valuable if it can be changed to fifty- 
seven different tones? Every individual 
rank of the Mixtures in this instrument 
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can be drawn as a separate register, and 
there is added a final stop-tablet which is 
virtually a piston in its action, for it is 
adjustable so that the player can change 
its context at will, attaching any of the 
ranks to it, or all of them if he wishes. 
This is an ideal condition, and so far as 
we know, Mr. Russell is the first to use 
it in any organ the world over. 

Timbre-Creating String Organ: In- 
stead of building a division of a dozen 
(more or less) ranks of 8’ string pipes 
and calling it a “string organ,” Mr. Rus- 
sell has come very much nearer the mark. 
His String Organ is composed of 5 units, 
each of which has an 8 rank as the 
foundation and one or more harmonic- 
corroborating ranks for the creation of 
the special tone color he assigned to that 
unit. The separate units are: Nasard, 
Tierce, Unda Maris, Octaton, Contra. 
The effect of the whole String Organ is 
truly wonderful. It will be remembered 
that this String Organ is floating, to be 
played from any manual at will. 

Color: The color scheme follows that 
of the Philadelphia console. Instead of 
using color to indicate families of tone, 
which has been considered its legitimate 
use in most cases, it is used to indicate 
divisions : 

Pedal, black; 
Great,-: white ; 
Swell, light blue; 
Choir, green; 
Solo, light purple; 
Echo, amber ; 
String, deep purple. 

There is little to guide the organ world 
in the adoption of colors—though the 
humorist would naturally find reasons 
why the Choir was given its special color. 
Thus, color becomes of very little use in 
the registers, because the average player 
readily learns where each of the divisions 
is placed; but in the couplers it is used 
to advantage. Swell to Great coupler has 
its top half colored light blue and its bot- 
tom half white, the Echo to Choir has its 
top colored amber and its bottom half 





colored green, etc. 





The pistons are also 
colored by divisions, and the labels over 
the crescendo pedals will be colored be- 
fore the organ is opened, though the 
photograph shows all white labels with 
the exception of No. 2. All reeds are 
colored red throughout the organ. It re- 
mains for the organ world to devise some 
standard system of colors for the various 
organs, to be applied only to the couplers 
and not to the stop-keys or tablets, and a 
second system to be applied to the stop- 
keys and tablets. It might be best to 
have two-color stop-keys, the tip of the 
keys of any one division to be colored 
all in the color chosen for that division, 
and the remaining four-fifths to be col- 
ored according to tone families. This 
would give the maximum aid to the eye 
and hand. 

Combination Lock: A lock operated 
by an ordinary Yale key by which the 
organist may lock his piston combinations 
so that he will be sure to find them as he 
left them when he goes to his console. 

Pianoforte Dampers to Pedal: A me- 
chanism by which the dampers of the 
pianoforte (a grand piano will be located 
in one of the organ chambers and play- 
able from the console) are operated by 
any of the pedal keys of the pedal clavier. 

Few organs have come to light with 
more genuine advances in organ build- 
ing and console building than this exam- 
ple for the auditorium of the New York 
Wanamaker Store. It is the product of 
the observation of Mr. Alexander Rus- 
sell in collaboration also with Mr. Charles 
M. Courboin who is guest soloist of the 
Wanamaker Stores. Mr. Russell has 
wide experience in recital work on vari- 
ous styles of consoles, and his association 
with the largest console in the world has 
undoubtedly contributed its share of ex- 
perience in helping him shape this new 
console on such enduring and yet pro- 
gressive lines. The console is open for 
examination by all interested. 


Sir Walter Parratt 
EMILY DAYMOND, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


T IS not my purpose to dwell in 
| much detail on the actual facts of 
the musical career of Sir Walter 
Parratt—they are probably better 
known than those of most of his con- 


temporaries. Buta short outline must be 
given. 

He was born at Huddersfield in 1841, 
a fact which his friends are obliged to 
impress upon themselves and- upon one 
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another pretty frequently, for the good 
reason that it seems entirely incredible. 
He became an organist at the age of I1, 
and was afterwards organist succes- 
sively at St. Peter’s, Pimlico; at St. 
Paul’s, Huddersfield; and at Urtley, in 
Lord Dudley’s private Chapel. In 1872 
he succeeded Sir John Stainer as organ- 
ist of Magdelen College, Oxford; and in 
1882 he was appointed organist of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. In 1883 he 
joined the Staff of the Royal College of 
Music (then just beginning its life) as 
professor of the organ, and later became 
conductor of the Choral Class. From 
1908 to 1918 he was Professor of Music 
in the University of Oxford in succes- 
sion to his friend, Sir Herbert Parry. 

He has conducted many music socie- 
ties, among them the Oxford Musical 
Society, the Windsor and Ston Amateur 
Madrigal Society, and the Windsor 
Choral and Orchestral Societies, besides 
many at Oxford. He was master of the 
Musick to Queen Victoria and has con- 
tinued to hold the post under King Ed- 
ward and King George; in 1892 he was 
Knighted and he is also.a member of the 
Victorian Order and an Honorary Music 
Doctor of Oxford University. 

This list, summing up his public activi- 
ties, is in itself an invitation to reflect, 
but it would have to be supplemented by 
innumerable touches of a less public 
character before it would give any ade- 
quate idea of his versatility and unbound- 
ed energy. For example, he has a phe- 
nomenal memory, and at the age of 10 he 
played the whole of Bach’s 48 Preludes 
and Fugues by memory. He is an en- 
thusiastic and brilliant chess-player, and 
has been known to play, blindfold, a 
Toccata of Bach on the organ, and at the 
same time to direct two games of chess. 
He is a member of the “Boz” Club and 
an ardent Dickens lover; he has been 
“Past Grand Organist” of the Free Ma- 
sons; at one time he used to walk 100 
miles a week to his various pupils’ 
houses ; he is a fine swimmer and a great 
lover of open air activities. 

He has not found time in his busy life 
for much composition, but his works in- 
clude the music for the performance of 
“Agamamnon” at Oxford in 1880, and 
for “The Story of Crestes” in London in 
1886. He has contributed several articles 











to Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians; and he edited a volume of 
Choral Songs in honor of Queen Vic- 
toria in 1899, somewhat after the fashion 
of the Elizabethan “Triumphs of Oriana,” 
the last one of which was contributed by 
himself. 

The following sketch of him in his 
Oxford days, written for this article by 
an Oxford friend, gives a vivid picture 
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of him while there: ‘From the moment 
he came to Magadelen he threw himself 
into the life of Oxford and especially 
into that of his own College. Not con- 
tent with maintaining and enhancing the 
reputation of his Chapel services, he con- 
ducted the Oxford Choral Society, the 
Orchestral Society and a considerable 
number of College Musical Societies. He 
had Singing classes at the Girls’ High 
School and elsewhere; he frequently 
took part en amateur in the weekly meet- 
ings of the Oxford University Musical 
Club, either as a soloist or in concerted 
pieces. Few who heard him there will 
ever forget his interpretation of Bach’s 
“48” or of the Walian Concerto. He 
preferred to give his many private les- 
sons at the pupils residences and it was 
a common sight to see his long legs carry- 
ing his lithe active figure, at the double, 
from some distant part of the Park to 
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his Chapel service. But as though music 
did not sufficiently occupy his busy life, 
he found time to preside over the Chess 
Club, where he was facile princeps, and 
for three years to fill the important office 
of Master of the Apollo Lodge of Free 
Masons. It is hardly necessary to add 
that whenever he moved he was sur- 
rounded by troops of friends, vying with 
each other to be under the immediate 
spell of his magnetic influence.” One of 
the things that gave him most pleasure 
was his election to an Honorary Fellow- 
ship at Magdelen College after he left 
Oxford; but all his recollections of his 
Oxford are singularly intrinsic and de- 
lightful. 

Of late years his main work has been 
concerned with St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and the Royal College of 
Music. In the former post he succeeded 
Sir George Elvey; to the latter he was 
appointed (as mentioned above) in 1883; 
and hundreds of music lovers, pupils and 
friends, have reason to bless the days 
upon which those two appointments were 
made. He has brought the music of St. 
George’s to a level which could not well 
be surpassed ; his ardour for what is fine 
and noble in music fires those with whom 
he has to deal and draws out from them 
in response a like enthusiasm. The vari- 
ety and range of the music sung there 
since he has been responsible is remark- 
able; and the beauty, refinement, and 
reverent musicianship of the singing has 
been for years the constant joy of those 
who were fortunate enough to hear it. 
It is impossible to describe in detail, 
without seeming to exaggerate, but it is 
an ineffaceable memory. His organ play- 
ing is most characteristic ; while it covers 
the widest range, for he keeps in the 
forefront of recent developments, his real 
devotion is to the works of J. S. Bach. 
There is originty and sincerity in Sir 
Walter’s playing; he has a wonderful 
way of piling up the sound till the mag- 
nificent climaxes go thundering up and 
down the echoing spaces of the Chapel. 
Or again he will play with exquisite ten- 
derness and sympathy, some Chorale Pre- 
lude such as the fine “Oh! man, thy heavy 
sin lament,” till the listener up in that 
quiet organ loft feels that beauty cannot 
go further; while his accompaniments to 
the Psalms cling round one’s memory of 
the words like a fragrance. 
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His work at the Royal College of 
Music has comprised, besides his organ 
teaching, the conductorship of the Choral 
Class and the classes known for many 
vears as “Sir Walter’s Classes.” In the 
latter an extraordinary variety of infor- 
mation on all manner of musical subjects 
was imparted in the most delightfully 
fresh and unconventional way ; while the 
Choral class became in his days one of 
the strongest links binding past students 
to the College. They were always sure 
of a welcome at the practices, and they 
constantly claimed it. 

Sir Walter’s main work there, how- 
ever, must be admitted without doubt to 
be his organ teaching. Most of the 
best known organists in Cathedrals and 
public schools will be found to be former 
pupils of his, and they would furnish a 
most remarkable list. Wherever they go 
they carry with them and spread about 
in all parts of the world the tradition of 
high artistic aim and performance that 
they have learned from one who pos- 
sesses these qualities in so striking a 
degree. It is through his pupils that Sir 
Walter's spirit is most widely diffused. 

His physical energy is inexhaustible. 
As in his Oxford days “his long legs 
carried his lithe active figure about” so 
they do still! Across from Paddington 
through Kensington Gardens to the Col- 
lege, swinging down the steps from the 
Albert Hall, two and even three at a 
time; back to Windsor for Evensong 
(which he never misses unless obliged), 
often up again to London for some meet- 
ing or lecture or to open some organ and 
down to Windsor by the last train. Or 
off to a distant part of England for some 
work, back to London by a night train, 
down to Windsor in the early morning 
to take his choir practice and up to Lon- 
don again for a long day’s teaching. Is 
it surprising that, as said above, his 
friends have to remind themselves that 
he was born in 1841? 

And with all the strenuous work such 
a delightful humor of his own and such 
keen appreciation of beauty, whether of 
thought, literature, scenery, colors, or 
art, which it is his delight to make others 
share. And perhaps best and most en- 
during of all, such loyal kindness and 
such unfailing sympathy to his friends. 
Is it any wonder that he counts them by 
the hundred! 








N MY preceding Article on the pres- 
if ent subject I confined my remarks 
to the combinations of the First and 
Second Subdivisions of the Second 
and Third Organs, and the powers accru- 
ing from them under my system of 
contrasting subdivisional stop-apportion- 
ment. I shall, accordingly, open the pres- 
ent Article with some remarks on the 
subdivided First Organ of the same in- 
strument, which is stop-apportioned as 
follows: 


FIRST ORGAN—FIRST CLAVIER 
First SuppIvisioN—UNEXPRESSIVE 


1. DousLe PRINCIPAL ........ Metal. 16 Feet 
2. GRAND PRINCIPAL ......... Metal. 8 Feet 
3. Mayor PRINCIPAL ......... Metal. 8 Feet 
6: ASBAWD VIOL 66 cc0s cc sccae Metal. 8 Feet 
S. Mayor (OcTAVE ...-<..45.5 Metal. 4 Feet 
SEconD SURDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 
Inclosed in Swell Box No. 1 
GO Alayor Foor: ........s5.+ Wood. 8 Feet 
7. MAUNOR PENITE: oi5c0 ck ccc scc Wood., 4 Feet 
RB. CETAVE TOOINT oocc ok scees Metal. 23% Feet 
Db: SUPER TOCTAVE 6 5iessassccs Metal. 2 Feet 
10. GRAND CORNET ............ Metal. V Ranks 
11. DouBLE TRUMPET ......... Metal. 16 Feet 
ie) DRUMRES oss5 cs Sesuesckoe Metal. 8 Feet 
ES SAMABHIN Scale ssswescsweis Metal. 4 Feet 


Thumb-pistons are provided by means of 
which the Second Subdivision of First Organ 
is brought on and thrown off the First Clavier. 
The following Couplers are provided: 


1. Second Organ, 1st Subdivision, to First Or- 
gan, Unison Coupler. 

2. Second Organ, Second Subdivision, to First 
Organ, Unison Coupler. 

3. Second Organ, First Subdivision, to First 
Organ, Octave Coupler. 

4. Third Organ, First Subdivision, to First Or- 
gan, Unison Coupler. 

5. Third Organ, Second Subdivision, to First 
Organ, Unison Coupler. 

6. Third Organ, Second Subdivision, to First 
Organ, Sub-octave Coupler. 


In the three Organs, the stop-appor- 
tionments of which have been given, 
there are six Subdivisions which can be 
played independently on the three clavi- 
ers, five of which are flexible and expres- 
sive, and one—the foundation and most 
important—unexpressive and, according- 
ly, fixed in strength of voice.* Added to 

*There is just a question respecting the de- 
sirability of also rendering this fundamental 
First Subdivision of the First or Great Organ 
flexible and expressive: and while there can be 
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no serious objection to doing so, my experience 
rather inclines me to favor leaving this one all- 
important Subdivision entirely exposed. Ex- 
cept under very exceptional conditions, and in 
Organs of the first magnitude, it would be im- 
possible to plant the Douste Diapason, 16 FT., 
on an inclosed wind-chest: its proper place is, 
as a MontTrE, in the organ-case, and the GRAND 
Diapason, 8 Ft., should be there also, as in the 
Organ under consideration. If this treatment 
is adopted, there need be no hesitation in plac- 
ing the remaining stops of the First Subdvi- 
sion of a Great Organ in a special swell-box 
commanded by a special expression lever. 
these six separate tonally contrasting Sub- 
divisions, there are, by the employment 
of the several couplers, playable on the 
First Clavier no fewer than fifty-seven 
separate combinations of the six Subdi- 
visions, each providing distinctive tonal 
resources and colorings, and all of which 
are readily at the command of the per- 
former, and are controlled by three ex- 
pression levers, which can be operated 
either singly on the three swell-boxes, or 
in pairs on swell-boxes Nos. I and 2 or 
Nos. 2 and 3, with one foot only. The 
space at my disposal prevents my tabulat- 
ing the fifty-seven combinations, after the 
fashion followed in the preceding Article ; 
but the organist interested in the matter 
can easily work out the combinations, and 
in doing so may begin to realize the re- 
sources and value of the system of com- 
pound flexibility and expression now un- 
der consideration. 

Cognate with this subject, but as a 
matter much more of curiosity than of 
practical value, is the immense number 
of different combinations that can be 
made with the thirty-three stops provided 
in the three Organs. It may well be 
classed as more curious than useful, while 
it is somewhat interesting, for the actual 
number of possible combinations is eight 
hundred and fifty-eight million, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand, four 
hundred and fifty-nine. Of course so 
vast a number of combinations can be of 
no practical value; but it simply goes to 
show what a marvellous field it affords 
for the study of compound-tone produc- 
tion and stop registration. Even on 
either of the ten-stop Second or Third 
Organs, one thousand and twenty-three 
combinations can be made, which, with 
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a few exceptions, and under favorable 
conditions, can be used by the organist. 
Under the same conditions and ljmita- 
tions can be used the eight thousand, one 
hundred and ninety-one combinations 
possible on the thirteen stops of the First 
Organ. 

As I have in the preceding remarks fre- 
quently used the term flexible—not com- 
monly employed in organ parlance—it is 
desirable that I should clearly define the 
sense in which I use it in speaking of 
tonal matters. It is a property connected 
with the use of the swell, almost as valu- 
able as that of expression, and as essen- 
tial to the full development of my system 
of tonal appointment generally, and stop- 
apportionment specially. It first came 
into its special and clearly defined office 
on the First Clavier of my Chamber Or- 
gan, when its stop-apportionment was 
divided into three separate portions, two 
of which were inclosed in independent 
swell-boxes. It, accordingly, must be- 
come a characteristic property, and one 
of great value, in every Organ in which 
the stops commanded by any clavier are 
divided and inclosed in separate swell- 
boxes in a similar manner. When the 
swells are used expressively they are 
operated in the usual manner, producing 
crescendo and diminuendo effects: but 
when they are used flexibly they are 
merely opened to a certain extent, so as 
to regulate to the desired degree the 
strength of the tone produced by the in- 
closed stops which may then be speaking ; 
the regulated tone being allowed to re- 
main stationary so long as desired by the 
performer, and then changed at his will. 
This property is of great value, for it 
multiplies the tones of the stops so in- 
closed and treated effectively at least ten- 
fold; and is, accordingly, of the first im- 
portance in artistic registration and in the 


production of beautiful and refined com- - 


pound tones. 

Without a great stretch of the imagina- 
tion, I can hear the organist, satisfied 
with the Organs of to-day, and the organ- 
builder, who has flattered himself that he 
has achieved everything possible of im- 
portance in the tonal appointment of the 
Organ, exclaim: “What an absurdity is 
this system of compound flexibility and 
expression; the musical world has been 
satisfied for more than a century with the 


good old-fashioned and simple one-ply 
system of tonal appointment, as we have 
it to-day; why alter it and put us to the 
trouble of learning something we at pres- 
ent know nothing and care nothing 
about?” But, may I ask, are the musi- 
cians of the twentieth century to rest con- 
tent with what present-day satisfied or- 
ganists and trade-bound organ-builders 
choose to consider perfect Organs, when 
it is made as clear as day that they are 
capable of immense improvement as 
musical instruments, thoroughly adapted 
to respond to the musician-organist’s 
many varied calls in the artistic rendition 
of the most complex and exacting classes 
of organ music and orchestral transcrip- 
tions ? 

Having briefly discussed the principle 
of compound flexibility, I have now to 
direct attention to the attendant and 
equally important principle of compound 
expression. Both principles are insepa- 
rably connected and operate together in 
the production of a world of new and 
facinating tonal effects, not possible on 
the inartistically schemed and clumsily 
stop-apportioned Organs built during the 
present epoch. 

Compound expression, as provided in 
my system, imparts powers far exceed- 
ing those possible on Organs furnished 
in the usual manner, and, accordingly, 
places at the disposal of the musician- 
organist the ready means for the instant 
production of contrasting tonal elements 
and combinations, mysteriously woven 
together in an ever-changing web of 
beautiful sound. It also renders possi- 
ble the production.of subtile nuances and 
extreme refinements of compound tone, 
unheard in organ music as performed on 
even the largest and supposedly best 
equipped Organ as built to-day. 

It is proper to remark that under spe- 
cial limitations compound expression can 
be produced on all Organs which have 
two manual divisions inclosed in inde- 
pendent swell-boxes; but this involves 
the coupling of the divisions and the un- 
avoidable crippling of the coupled clavier. 
This is not only undesirable; but the 
effects produced must necessarily be very 
limited and unsatisfactory unless the divi- 
sions have been stop-apportioned so as 
to furnish the effective element of tonal 
contrast. Things would be widely dif- 
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ferent in an Organ in which two or more 
of the manual claviers commanded, sepa- 
rately, two tonally contrasting and ex- 
pressive subdivisions, as provided by my 
system. 

The Organ to which I have alluded in 
this and the preceding Article was 
schemed by me about fourteen years ago, 
under certain controlling conditions, and 
is hardly up to my present standard of 
divisional and subdivisional stop-appor- 
tionment. Accordingly, I prefer to give, 
for the purpose of supporting my views 
on compound expression, an example of 
contrasting stop-apportionment from the 
scheme for a Concert-room Organ given 
in “The Organ of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” selecting that of the Second Organ. 
SECOND ORGAN—SECOND CLAVIER 

First SuBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 


Inclosed in Swell-Box No. 2 
16 Feet 


I. LIEBLICHGEDECKT 

2. KERAULOPHONE ......0.00+ Metal. 8 Feet 
SDINEAR IA 55:55 sav wisw sie oh Metal. 8 Feet 
4. LIEBLICHGEDECKT ......... Wood. 8 Feet 
ae UCC. ee ee rs. Metal. 8 Feet 
Gr OMRIIDIE nic osssssesscaae Metal. 8 Feet 
7. MPITZEUGTE os sii 505s0seeue Metal. 8 Feet 
B. ROHBQUINTE ......5.66060 Metal. 5% Feet 
®: DLARBUICHFIGTE: ..0. 004.5005 Metal. 4 Feet 
10. FLAUTO D'AMORE .......... Metal. 4 Feet 
The Pc) a are eee Metal. 2 Feet 
12; AGE ANGUATS si.6s.005-055000 Metal. 8 Feet 
I. TREMOLANT. 

SEconD SUBDIVISION—EXPRESSIVE 
Inclosed in Swell-Box No. 3 

£2: POOR: VEDL. sissx wwe <05% Metal. 16 Feet 
14. FLUTE A PAVILLON ........ Metal. 8 Feet 
55. VioL DIAPASON ...2...0.... Metal. 8 Feet 
BG SOAUANIONAL. oo6.0s% sksane soe Metal. 8 Feet 
17. VIOLA DA GAMBA ......... Metal. 8 Feet 
IG: VOK: ANGEIACA ...86 casas Metal. 8 Feet 
19. Vox CoELEsTIS ...........Metal. 8 Feet 
Bi SMACRT ioc << asseseecaseae Metal. 4 Feet 
at. DRURETIO. ....60000. Metal. 224 & 2 Feet 
22. DotceE CorNET ............Metal. V Ranks 
PRC APATOW: 4 ossunsenassusses Metal. 16 Feet 
24. OBOE D’AMORE ...........- Metal. 8 Feet 
Be. CCALAIMEAU 5.60050 65s s000% Metal. 8 Feet 
Bb MANISENOE, cccsssdu cesses Metal. 4 Feet 


II. TREMOLANT. 


Both the Subdivisions to be independently 
brought on and thrown off the Second Clavier 
by thumb-pistons. The Second Subdivision 
only to be commanded, when desired, by the 
Double-touch of the clavier. 

Swell-box No. 2 to be controlled by Expres- 
sion Lever No. 2, and Swell-box No. 3 to be 
controlled by Expression Lever No. 3, situate 
immediately to the right of Expression Lever 
No. 1, which controls the Sweli-box No. 1 of 
the Second Subdivision of the First Organ. 


An examination of the stop-apportion- 
ments of this Second Organ will clearly 
convey to the reader the nature and 
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claims of my system of subdivisional 
tonal contrast. While a comparison of 
this Second Organ with the other four 
principal and the three Ancillary Organs, 
embraced in my complete scheme for the 
Concert-room Organ, as fully set forth 
in Chapter XI. of “The Organ of the 
Twentieth Century,” will also show my 
more pronounced system of full divi- 
sional contrast. Confining my remarks 
now to the Second Organ under consid- 
eration, | may direct attention to the fact 
that the element of contrast is not con- 
fined to the complete appointments of the 
two Subdivisions; but that it equally ob- 
tains between individual stops. There is 
no stop in the First Subdivision that has 
a tonal counterpart in the Second Sub- 
division; thus instituting contrast in the 
third degree. It may be pointed out fur- 
ther that, with the exception of the An- 
cillary Aérial Organ, it is the softest 
toned Division in the entire scheme, and 
would, accordingly, be found extremely 
valuable for accompaniment and in re- 
fined registration. With the exception of 
the Cor Ancats and, perhaps, the VIOLA 
pA GAMBA, this Second Organ is unimi- 
tative in its tonal character. All these 
matters have to be considered and intelli- 
gently worked out in scheming the proper 
tonal appointment and _ stop-apportion- 
ment of an important Organ. 

Availing himself of the powers of com- 
pound expression, the organist, confining 
his hands to the clavier of the Second 
Organ, will be able to use the Subdivi- 
sions in the following seven ways, each 
producing different tonal effects: 


1. Using the First Subdivision alone, with ex- 
pression; the foot operating the expres- 
sion lever controlling Swell-box No. 2. 

2. Using the Second Subdivision alone, with ex- 
pression; the foot operating the expression 
lever controlling Swell-box No. 3. 


. 3. Using both the First and Second Subdivi- 


sions simultaneously with expression; the 
foot operating the expression levers con- 
trolling both Swell-boxes, Nos. 2 and 3, 
at the same time—the foot being placed 
partly on both levers. 

4. Using the First Subdivision expressively, as- 
sociated with the Second Subdivision 
yielding a stationary tone of any desired 
strength; the foot operating the expres- 
sion lever controlling Swell-box No. 2, 
after having adjusted the lever controlling 
Swell-box No. 3 so as to produce the 
strength of stationary tone required. 

5. Using the Second Subdivision expressively, 

associated with the First Subdivision yield- 
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ing a stationary tone of any desired 
strength; the foot operating the expression 
lever controlling Swell-box No. 3, after 
having adjusted the lever controlling 
Swell-box No. 2, so as to produce the 
strength of stationary tone required. 

6. Using the First-and Second Subdivisions ex- 
pressively and alternately, by quickly mov- 
ing the foot from one expression lever to 
another. 

7. Using the First and Second Subdivisions 
simultaneously, with compound and _in- 
terchanging expression; their Swell-boxes 
being opened and closed to any contrast- 
ing extent and in any relative manner de- 
sired by the performer; simply requiring 
the operation of both the expression levers 
at the same time by both feet—only prac- 
ticable when the passage being played is 
sans pédale. 


Although this system of compound 
flexibility and expression may not appear 
on first thoughts to present the great ad- 
vantages I claim for it, I feel assured 
that on careful consideration it will be 
found to afford facilities for the produc- 
tion of practically unlimited tonal effects, 
impossible on any one clavier of any Or- 
gan hitherto built on old lines—the “new 
and previously impossible effects in 
organ-playing,” spoken of by Dr. Daniel 
J. Wood, of Exeter Cathedral. In the 
scheme of the Concert-room Organ given 
in my work, “The Organ of the Twen- 
tieth Century,’ not only is the Second 
Organ, already commented on, subdi- 
vided and furnished with compound 
flexibility and expression; but both the 
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Third and Fourth Organs, with their 
much more assertive tonalities, are simi- 
larly subdivided and endowed with com- 
pound flexibility and expression. It re- 
quires a powerful imagination to begin to 
realize the entirely new and vast world 
of compound organ-tones and orchestral 
effects the varied combinations of the six 
Subdivisions of the three Organs would 
place at the command of the musician- 
organist. And, then, when it is realized 
that upon any or all of these combinations 
can be thrown the special tonal resources 
of the three Ancillary Organs with their 
fifty-eight stops, provided in my scheme, 
imagination breaks down. 

Writing of my system, an organ-build- 
er, whom I consider the most artistic and 
broad-minded, and, accordingly, the best 
qualified of all the organ-builders of this 
country to give a just and unbiased opin- 
ion of my system, says: “I have read 
and re-read ‘The Organ of the Twentieth 
Century, and could almost write an 
equal sized volume in its praise. The 
building of a Concert-room Organ ac- 
cording to your scheme would eclipse the 
wildest dreams of the most enthusiastic 
organ-builder and organist, and some 
day, when the craze for multiplying me- 
chanical novelties in organ construction 
has died down, your plans and sugges- 
tions are bound to get a hearing and will 
be put to practical use. That day may 
not be so far distant as you think.” 


An Organist Who Became A Governor 


3axter of Maine organists have at 

last come into their own! He is the 

first representative of the profession 
to sit in a gubernatorial chair. Musicians 
have occasionally been known to enter 
politics. History relates that once-upon- 
a-time a theater violinist, backed by 
unionism, was even elected mayor of the 
city of San Francisco; but if we remem- 
ber rightly he rose somewhat like a rocket 
and fell like the traditional stick, a credit 
neither to the profession of which he was 
a member nor to that into which he had 
ventured. And_ occasionally Musical 
America ferrets out a justice of some 
higher court who in his early days played 
in a village band or sang in a country 
choir. Governor Baxter is not and never 


l GOVERNOR Percival Proctor 


has been, strictly speaking, a professional 
organist; but for a number of years he 
was interested in organ playing and made 
it his avocation, cultivating its technic 
with a zeal that was truly professional. 

Governor Baxter’s early musical train- 
ing was received from Miss Lucy Blan- 
chard, a local piano teacher. In his col- 
lege years he studied organ with Harvey 
Murray, now of Washington, D. C., then 
organist at State Street Church, Port- 
land, which the Baxters attended. Perci- 
val Baxter was chapel organist at Bow- 
doin during these years, and this is the 
only professional position he has ever 
occupied in music. A few years later, on 
his graduation from Harvard and his re- 
turn to Portland, he installed an organ in 
his own home. This is a Jesse Wood- 
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bury instrument, the first residence organ 
to be built in Maine. It has two manuals 
and about twenty-five registers, and is 
well equipped with mechanical acces- 
sories and beautifully voiced. On this 
organ Mr. Baxter practised systemati- 
cally, developing a considerable technic. 
He studied at this time under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Latham True, who succeeded 
Mr. Murray at State Street Church. Of 
Mr. Baxter’s organ playing Dr. True 
often speaks, remarking that he was one 
of the only two organ students he ever 
had who actually could play scales more 
rapidly with their feet than with their 
fingers. Pressure of outside business and 
the lure of politics combined to wean the 
future Governor from the organ, how- 
ever, and during the last ten or a dozen 
years he has found little time for his 
favorite avocation. Nevertheless, his in- 
terest in organ music has persisted, and 
he often wishes that he had been able to 
continue his organ playing. 

Governor Baxter is in the prime of life, 
hardly beyond the early or middle forties. 
He is a native of Portland, the son of 
James Phinney Baxter, a prominent busi- 
ness man for many years mayor of Port- 
land, and a historian and Shakespearean 
scholar of note. Mr. Baxter, senior, is 
still living, at the advanced age of ninety 
years. Until recently he was in robust 
health, and at the centennial celebration 
of the admission of Maine to the union, 
held in 1920, he was the orator. 

Governor Baxter was graduated from 
Bowdoin College, and from the Harvard 
Law School. He was admitted to the bar 
in Portland but has never practised law. 
His political career, which began when he 
was a young man, has been largely in the 
field of State politics. He has been sev- 
eral times a member of both branches of 
the state legislature, and in January of 
this year he was elected President of the 
State Senate. It was while holding this 
office that the death of Governor Park- 
hurst advanced him automatically to the 
gubernatorial chair, which he will fill dur- 
ing the remaining twenty-three months 
of the term. 

Though it is an accident that makes 
Mr. Baxter Governor .at this time, it is 
pretty generally conceded that he would 
have been the next to occupy the chair if 


he had so wished. For years Mr. Baxter 
has been fighting an uphill battle for the 
conservation of the water power of the 
State, against the opposition of the vested 
interests. His choice of an issue, whether 
guided by political acumen or by a sin- 
cere desire to work for the welfare of 
the State (or both), has won for him the 
cordial support of thousands of progres- 
sive citizens, who feel that chance has 
merely anticipated what would eventually 
have been the will of the people at the 
polls. 





HON. PERCIVAL PROCTOR BAXTER 
Governor of the State of Maine 


Music, working in its own mysterious 
way, developes within man’s soul an ap- 
preciation of life’s finer forces, and we 
feel that somehow Percival Baxter will 
make a better Governor of Maine be- 
cause of the hours he spent at the organ. 
The best wishes of every organist in 
America follow him in his career! 


The Object of Music 


USIC is incapable in itself of ap- 
peal to any sense but that of 
beauty * * * is it not possible that 

all the students and lovers of music take 
themselves too seriously, or is it rather 
that they have a mistaken view?—W. J. 
Henderson. 
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The May Calender 


AY has somewhat greater interest for the 
church program maker than its prede- 
cessor. The one outstanding memorial 

of the Ecclesiastical Year is Ascension Day, 
which falls on the 5th. In the music year 
there are many events of prime importance in 
the month of May—the birthdays of Brahms, 
Tchaikowsky, and Wagner, as well as of our 
own Sowerby, Noble, Dickinson, Clough- 
Leighter, James, (Gordon B.) Nevin, and 
Browne, naming them in chronological order. 
And besides this, comes our Decoration Day 
when the whole Nation turns from its usual 
vocations to mark the day in memory of those 
who were willing to give up their own lives in 
the battle for the freedom of those who could 
not fight for that inalienable right themselves ; 
certainly this event should contain climatic im- 
portance for the modern church. 


SUNDAY ist 


The Ecclesiastical Calendar gives May Ist as 
St. Philip and St. James Day—which means 
nothing to humanity at large. Dvorak died on 
this day in 1904; Leo Sowerby was born on 
May st. This at once suggests Dvorak’s 
famous Largo from the New World Symphony 
—a piece any organist can play, and one every 
organist ought to play at least once each year. 
Recently there have been published several 
Choral Preludes of Mr. Sowerby, but they are 
too difficult for suggestion in these columns. 
Mr. Sowerby also has various anthems pub- 
lished. 

An appropriate anthem is Barnaby’s “King 
All Glorious.” It is most effective because of 
its reference to the Ascension, which is cele- 
brated on the 5th, though the denomnational 
churches will probably celebrate it on this Sun- 
day. It is a fine big anthem that is easy to 
sing, effective, even tremendous in its great- 
ness—an anthem that should be in every library. 
There are various arrangements of it, and the 
choirmaster should be sure to order the stand- 
ard four-part arrangement. There are two 
solos, one for high voice, and one for bass, the 
latter bearing directly on the spirit of Ascen- 
sion day. This is one of the big anthems of 
the church, and fortunately it can be done by 
the average chorus, though a quartet would not 
have sufficient body to do it very well. 

From our own review files we find several 
numbers that are particularly appropriate for 
the May calendar (the numbers indicate the 
Volume, Number, and Page of our back issues 
upon which the reader will find each number re- 
viewed) : 

H. B. Gaul’s “Look ye saints” (Summy) 


3-7-2 


H. R. Shelley’s “Come gracious Spirit,’ 1- 
12-620. 

R. L. Becker’s Chanson d’Amour, 1-12-628. 

Noel Johnson’s “There is a Green Hill Far 
Away” (Ditson) will be effective because of 
its text; it is simple, in minor key, and rather 
sombre; though it is interesting music and 
would be good at this time. Gounod’s setting 
of the same text is hardly any better, though 
it is more popular—if that has any value. Brad- 
ford Campbell’s “The Voice of Jesus” is ex- 
cellent for this Sunday; it is simple, melodious 
throughout without regard to the quantity of 
different melodies brought forward, easy to 
sing, and effective from the congregation’s 
standpoint. Of course_all anthems, and espe- 
cially those of this type, demand good choir 
tone, for without it they are painfully simple 
and uninviting; but with good vocal tone they 
sound warm and appealing. Another setting 
by Mr. Campbell is his “Come Said Jesus’ 
Sacred Voice,” a simple hymn-anthem. 

George B. Nevin has two anthems of par- 
ticular appropriateness: “If Ye Love Me,” and 





“This Is My Commandment” (Ditson), both 
dealing with the same phase of Christianity. 
The former is a pleasingly melodious number 
with two solos for medium voice and a simple 
four-part section that could be done by quartet 
or volunteer chorus; the illustration shows the 
mood of the piece. The second is shorter and 
more simple, but in the same mood. 


SUNDAY 8TH 


The 7th marks the birthday of Brahms, Dick- 
inson, and Tchaikowsky; the 8th may there- 
fore well be made up of the compositions of 
this trio. We suggest the two movements from 
Mr. Dickinson’s excellent “Storm King Sym- 
phony,” which are easy to play and can be used 
by any average organist; also his famous Ber- 
ceuse in D flat, a most melodious and success- 
ful composition. (See page 208 of our April, 
1918, issue). Tchaikowsky’s Finale from the 
Pathetique Symphony, or his Andante Canta- 
bile from the Sixth Symphony, or his Andante 
from the Opus 11 String Quartet, would make 
appropriate numbers without demanding much 
technic from the performer; especially is the 
Quartet excerpt to be suggested. Brahms’ 
Choral Preludes are his only contribution to 
organ literature. 
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Brahm’s “All Flesh Doeth Perish as the 
Grass” is a most excellent number with some- 
thing about it which sings itself in the memory 
of the hearer for days and weeks afterward; 
any average choir can do at least the first half 
of it, which will probably be found quite long 
enough. Every library should contain this num- 
ber. For the simpler numbers we would sug- 
gest two by George B. Nevin, “The Comforter 
Came to My Soul,” and “O Master Let Me 
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Walk With Thee” (Ditson); the former is a 
simple hymn-anthem of tuneful quality, very 
easy to sing, and of the gospel-hymn character; 
it would be quite effective with good vocal tone: 
the second one is equally simple and melodious, 
and should make a strong appeal to the heart 
also. The simple thing very well done is always 
preferable to the big thing attempted by singers 
who are not capable of doing it justice. 

From our own pages we select the following 
for use on this Sunday: 

H. T. Burleigh’s “Swing low sweet chariot,” 
1-5-2809. 

C. K. Cressey’s “Son of my soul,” 

Oley Speaks’ “Thou wilt keep him,” 

Oley Speaks’ “Jesus Thou art standing,” 
321. 

A recent publication suitable at this time is 
Summer Salter’s “The Souls of the Righteous.” 
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Though written in six parts it can easily be 
adapted for quartet or chorus; it is a serene, 
musicianly, simple setting of the text, suiting 
it admirably ; the organ part is conspicuous for 
its absence when the voices are singing, but 
otherwise it is used with fine effect; its silence 
while the voices are heard gives them all the 
better effect and is infinitely better than merely 
droning after, as the average “organ part” does. 
This is really a very worthy setting, fine music, 
but entirely subservient to its purpose in the 
service. Of course many readers will be think- 
ing ~ of the setting of this same text by 
Miles Foster, which is more melodious and 
a most se edly popular anthem, and that by 
Tertius Noble, which is characterized by close 
harmonies and dynamic effects used with lavish 
hand. Any of these anthems would be particu- 
larly appropriate at this season. 


SUNDAY 15TH 
This is Whitsunday, or the Sunday com- 
memorating the gift of the Holy Spirit on 
Pentecost; it derives its name from the fact 
that white garments were worn on that day by 


candidates for ordination and by children pre- 
sented for baptism. 

Since the birthdays of Henry Clough-Leigh- 
ter and Philip James, two of our foremost 
church composers, occur respectively two days 
before and two days after this Sunday, it is 
only appropriate that choirmasters program 
such works of these composers as may already 
be available in the library. The reader is re- 
ferred to our March, 1919, issue for a full 
account of the compositions of Mr. James, and 
to our June and July, 1920, issues for an 
account of the choral works of Mr. Clough- 
Leighter. For organ the program would natur- 
ally include as the morning prelude the excellent 
Meditation a Ste. Clotilde of Mr. James, which 
the reader will find adequately reviewed on 
page 470 of our September, 1918, issue. From 
these various reviews the choirmaster will find 
abundant suggestions for his programs for this 
Sunday. 

However, we would add, because of their 
special significance for Whitsunday, George A. 
Burdett’s “While Thee I Seek Protecting 
Power” (Ditson), a tuneful anthem that has 
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many points of smooth beauty and grace, and 
one that is easily sung by any average chorus 


or quartet ; Horace Ellis’ “If Ye but Truly Love 
the Lord” (Summy), an anthem that is not quite 
so simple, nor quite so genuinely melodious, 
though it is easy to sing and has much greater 
contrasts; Frederick W. Adams’ “O Jesus Thou 
Art Standing” (Ditson), a simple anthem very 
easy to sing; and, perhaps best of all, Paul 
Ambrose’s “O Come to My Heart, Lord Jesus” 
(Ditson), an anthem of rare beauty which was 
adequately reviewed in our June, 1920, issue. 
Another appropriate number would be J. W. 
Thompson’s “Spirit of God,” from our Decem- 
ber, 1919, issue. 


SUNDAY 2a2p 


This is Trinity Sunday, set aside in special 
honor of the Trinity by decree of John XXII. 
(who died 1334), who took it upon himself to 
institute the day. Naturally Tchaikowsky’s 
“Hymn to the Trinity,’ an unaccompanied an- 
them not entirely easy to sing, would be one of 
the numbers of the morning servce; it is excel- 
lent music and will interest those who try to 
sing it. 

For other numbers, not connected with the 
special commemoration, we would suggest 
Horace Ellis’ “Come Ye Disconsolate,” an an- 
them of very simple character for contralto solo 
and chorus or quartet; it is easy to sing and 
quite melodious; one section presents the con- 
tralto solo against the other three voices—which 
will require careful handling to prevent the loss 
of the solo. George B. Nevin’s “Let This Mind 
be in You” is an excellent anthem, appropriate 
because of its text; it is simple and easy to sing. 
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__W. E. Brown’s “In Heavenly Love Abiding” 
( Ditson) is one of the most successful little 
anthems of its type. The first section is com- 
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posed of unaccompanied materials in simple 
style with the melody in the contralto; it is 
tuneful, genuine, interesting; the second section 
is composed of the hymn-tune “Abide With 
Me,” played by the organ, against which the 
four voices enter with an independent block- 
harmony chanting which is quite effective, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of the congregation. 
It is easy to do, and makes a very pretty num- 
ber. 

Of course the great music event of May 22d 
was the birth of Wagner in 1813. Though he 
wrote nothing of great worth for the church, 
he gave all music a higher turn and enriched 
the world beyond computation. It is only ap- 
propriate that the programs of this Sunday 
should include many Wagner numbers. For 
organists of very modest attainments we would 
suggest Elizabeth’s Prayer from Tannhauser, 
which will be well within their reach, and is 
most devotional and churchly in character; and 
in this season when love in its highest form 
was being manifest from God to man, it would 
be entirely appropriate to use the Evening Star 
Song from Tannhauser—one of the sublimest 
love songs ever written, and one that, let us 
not forget, breathes love and nothing else. Pil- 
grim’s Chorus is directly religious, as are also 


various other excerpts from Wagner’s dramas; . 


but the highest art was attained, perhaps, in 
Tristan, the prelude of which is superb organ 
music, and not at all difficult. Parsifal Prelude 
is also fine organ music, though a good arrange- 
ment of it will not be easy to play—Parsifal, 
it will be remembered, is directly concerned 
with Christ Himself, so that even the purists 
cannot consistently object to the use of Parsi- 
fal excerpts. 
SUNDAY 2orTH 

The great theme at this day’s services will 
be entirely colored by the memorial of the 3oth. 
Few and far between are the patriotic or memo- 
rial anthems that are worth doing; those of 
our readers who are fortunate enough to have 
some in their libraries owe it to their profes- 
sional brothers and sisters to publish the names 
of such for the benefit of us all. For the organ 
there are various quasi-patriotic numbers, such 
as MacFarlane’s America the Beautiful, an 
easy march for the organ; Dudley Buck’s 
Variations on the Star Spangled Banner; and 
various other similar compositions. 

Our back files reveal quite a list of more or 
less patriotic and memorial numbers, some of 
them excellent in every way; we suggest the 
following : 

Clarence Dickinson’s “In the day of battle,” 
I-12-628, 


J. Frank Frysinger’s Liberty March, 2-5-215. 

H. B. Gaul’s Chant for dead heroes, 3-2-£09. 

Bernard Hamblen’s “Dear old Glory,” 1-9-488. 

Paul Held’s Prayer for Peace, 1-10-5309. 

Victor Herbert’s cantata “Call to Freedom,” 
2-6-247. 

Will C. MacFarlane’s America the Beautiful, 
1-5-262. 

H. A. Matthews’ “Recessional,” 2-1-43. 

Pietro A. Yon’s American Fantasy, 3-2-53. 

Turning from the patriotic viewpoint—which 
is most discouraging so far as the program-- 
maker is concerned—we suggest Gaul’s “No 
Shadows Yonder” as appropriate for this Sun- 
day; there is a good version edited by George 
B. Nevin (Ditson) which is reliable. We pre- 
sume this fine old anthem is already found in 
most libraries. Arthur Miller’s “Dawn of God’s 
New Sabbath” is also appropriate; it is com- 
paratively easy, and has many elements of 
variety. 


Walter Heaton 


N ORGANIST who stirs a whole City 
to the celebration of the 25th anniver- 
sary of his appointment to his church 


is a musician worth studying. Mr. Walter 
Heaton’s 25th anniversary as organist of the 
Church of the Holy Cross, Reading, Penna., 
was celebrated by the Rotary Club, by the 
church trustees in a dinner in his honor at 
which they made him a gift of $500, by an en- 
tire morning service turned over to addresses 
and presentations to him, and by the playing 
of several of his church compositions on the 
chimes of a neighboring church before the eve- 
ning services. 
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Mr. Heaton was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land, and followed his music studies with John 
Stainer, Henry Hiles, W. T. Best, Charles 
Halle, Adolph Beyschlag (piano), Emil Behnke, 
and A. Randegger (voice). In January, 1896, 
he came to America as the result of an invita- 
tion to become organist of Holy Cross Church, 
which position he still fills. Mr. Heaton holds 
the F. R. C. O. and the F. A. G. O. certificates 
and is a Victoria University prizeman, winning 
the Hargreaves Music Scholarship three years 
in succession, being the only student to accom- 
plish this before or since. 

He is the author of two books, one published 
in England and now out of print, and the other 
published by Badger in 1919; for the past 12 
years he has been Music Critic of the Reading 
Herald. His compositions include many an- 
thems and services, part songs, organ com- 
positions, etc. His Allegretto Pastorale is pub- 
lished by Fischer and has frequently appeared 
on concert programs. Mr. Heaton himself has 
given over 300 recitals in America. 


~ Though at present he is too busily engaged 
in teaching and in his regular church and re- 
cital work to engage actively in the work of 
the various organists’ associations, he was one 
of the organizers of the Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the Guild and its first Secretary, acting also 
as Examiner in local Guild Examinations. Mr. 
Heaton is a most wholesome example of the 
true type of church organist, and his popularity 
in his City proves conclusively that the worth 
of the right kind of an organist overflows by 
far the confines of the four walls of his audi- 
torium. 


Service Programs 


RENDITIONS 

Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion”: Clarence 
Dickinson, Brick Presbyterian, New York; 
David McK. Williams, St. Bartholomew’s, New 
York; Selections, W. H. Oetting, Sixth Pres- 
byterian, Pittsburgh. 

Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” or F. Sei- 
bert, Trinity Lutheran, Reading. Pa. 

Gaul’s “Holy City” Henry Hall Duncklee, 
Collegiate Church, New York. 

Gaul’s “Passion Service’: Emory L. Gal- 
lup, St. Chrysostom’s, Chicago. 

Matthews’ “Paschal Victor’: W. H. Oetting, 
Sixth Presbyterian, Pittsburgh. 

Maunder’s “‘Penitence Pardon and Peace”: 
Henry F. Seibert, Trinity Lutheran, Read- 
ing, Fa. 


FROM RECENT PROGRAMS 

Miss Belle Andriessen, Trinity Lutheran, 
New Brighton, Pa.: taff’'s Adagio (Op. 186 
Concerto), Faulkes’ Wedding Chimes, Yon’s 
Hope, Handel’s Allelujah. 

Harold Frederic, Bushw ick Avenue Congre- 
gational, Brooklyn, N. Y. Barnby’s “King 
all glorious,” Handel's Cates. Granier’s “Ho- 
sannah,” Barnby’s “Awake up my glory.” 

Allan Arthur Loew, St. Mark’s, Brooklyn, 
fa Humphrey's “Christ our passover,” 
Hollins’ “Be glad,’ Dickinson’s ‘“‘By early 
morning.” 

Arthur L. Manchester, First Methodist, El- 
mira, N. Y.: Maker’s “Awake thou,” Bart- 
lett’s “Come see the place,’ Federlein’s “City 
of light,” Humphrey’s “Alleluia.” 

Albert E. Muilberger, First Christian, Kins- 
ton, N. C.: “Demarest’s Sunrise” (Suite), Beeth- 
oven’s “The heavens are telling,’ Frysinger’s 
Gethsemane, Maker’s “Awake thou,’ Feder- 


lein’s Sunset and Evening Bells. 


Ruliff V. Stratton, First Methodist, Port 
Huron, Mich.: Silver’s Jubilate Deo, Han- 
del’s  Allelujah, and the Easter portion of 


Handel’s Messiah, 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 
Divine Paternity—New York 
a—I shall not die, Whiting 
When the dawn was breaking, Dickinson 
Church is keeping Easter Day, Schlieder 
Joyous Easter Song, Dickinson 
God hath appointed a day, Tours 
A—’Twas Easter eve, Gounod 
O—Chromatic Fantasia 


HENRY HALL DUNCKLEE 
Collegiate Church—New York 


O—Pastorale Religieuse, Kramer 
i oote 





O—Prayer, Lancaster 
a—My soul longeth, Marston 
O—Idyl, Ludebuehl 


O—Eventide, Harker 

Romance, Friml 

Pastorale, Huhn 
a—Benedictus, R. K. Miller 

I sought the Lord, Stevenson 
O—Pensee Printaniere, Dethier 
q—Here by Babylon’s Wave, Gounod 
O—Grand Choeur, Renaud 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Holy Communion—New York 
(Selected choral numbers) 
a are the messengers, Mendels- 
sonhn 

And the glory of the Lord, Handel 
Sanctus Bf, Stanford 
By Babylon’s Wave, Gounod 
Jerusalem O turn thee, Gounod 
Alleluia Chorus, Handel 
The Promise which was made, Bairstow 


Good Friday Service 

O—Largo, Handel 

Toccata-Prelude, Bairstow 
e —Blessed Jesu, Dvorak 
A—He was despised, Handel 
e—Now from the sixth hour, Haydn 
A-—-O pardon me, my God, Bach 
V—Adagio (Op. 108), Brahms 
A—Ballad of Trees, Chadwick 
c--O Saving Victim, Stainer 


J. HENRY FRANCIS 
St. John’s—Charleston 
e¢—Communion Service Af, Parker 
In thoughtful.meditation, ancient Noel 
O Lord our God, Rogers 
Thy light: is come, Coerne 
Alleluia Chorus, Handel 
Lead me Lord, Wesley 
Cast thy burden, Mendelssohn 
Come every that thirsteth, Mendelssohn 
Hear me when I call, Hall 
Hear my cry, Wooler 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. Chrysostom’s—Chicago 
O—Andante tranquillo (Son. 3), Mendelssohn 
e—We who represent, Gretchaninoff 
B—God is my shepherd, Dvorak 
O—Fiat Lux, Dubois 


O—Andante Cantabile, Widor 
c—Magnificat Ef, West 

The heavens are declaring, Beethoven 
O—-Toccata, Widor 


O—Adagio (Son. 6), Widor 
e—Three kings have journeyed, Cornelius 
O—Finale (Son. 6), Widor 


O—Prelude Em, Bach 
ce—Ho everyone, Mendelssohn 
O—Fugue Em, Bach 
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RAY HASTINGS 
Temple Baptist—Los Angeles 
O—Lohengrin Prelude, Wagner 
S—-My Redeemer, Buck 
e—Rejoice greatly, Woodward . 
O—Song without words, No. 27, Mendelssohn 


O—Triumphal March, Hastings 
In Moonlight, Kinder 

c—Fear not ye, Lansing 

«—Lord thou has been, Rogers 

3—From our the depths, Schaefer 

a—Almost persuaded, Bliss 

O—Melody in F, Rubinstein 


Reviews 
PAUL C. BOLIN 
“Holy Communion” 
HIS Communion Service is both practical 
T and good; it is easy to sing and pleas- 
ing to hear, musical and effective rather 
than technical, though technically it seems 
to leave nothing to be desired. The very first 
number, Kyrie Eleison, strikes a note of sin- 
cerity and yet of musical beauty and worth. 
There are many places where the music is 
very simple and straightforward, with plenty 
of action in the accompaniment, though with- 
out making the latter any the more difficult 
to play. The whole Service seems to be very 
well conceived; the Sanctus, for example, is 
opened in a subdued and chromatic unison 
passage, but works up to a big climax with 
exhilarating effect. There are sufficient high 
notes for the sopranos to worry about, but 
the choirmaster will have more to interest 
his choir and congregation with than to 
worry himself over. Altogether it is a good 
‘cat well worth careful examination. 
(Gray 


J. HENRY FRANCIS 
“Responses” 

IGHT responses—Kyrie, Gloria Tibi, Sur- 
E sum Corda, Sanctus, etc. The Composer 
has caught the spirit of the response ad- 
mirably and has produced his various re- 
sponses in keeping with their proper uses. 
The collection will be found of frequent use- 
fulness in Episcopal Churches especially; they 
are all simple, written in short score, and 
easy to sing, which adds greatly to the choir- 

master’s interest in them. (Thompson) 


ALFRED R. GAUL (Nevin) 
“Eye hath not seen” 


AUL’S popular solo is here arranged for 
G two sopranos and contralto, with the 
middle section devoted to a solo for the 
soprano. The arranger has merely written 
words to parts taken bodily from the accom- 
paniment, and consequently the work can be 
easily performed by an amateur trio. The 
range of voices is kept well within easy limits 
for every voice. (Ditson) 


CHARLES GOUNOD (Hilton) 
“Praise ye the Father” 
NTHEM for trio of ladies voices, ar- 
A ranged from Gounod’s well-known an- 
them of the same title and text. It is 
very simple and easy to sing, and any aver- 
age chorus will readily be able to give it a 
Satisfactory presentation; the range of voice 
in each part is moderate. (Ditson) 


HENRY HILES (Nevin) 
“Blessed are the merciful” 
NOTHER well-known number arranged 
A for trio of ladies’ voices. It is set for 
; trio work throughout and the part 
writing is interesting enough of itself; the 
anthem perhaps will sound better, on account 
of its text, in this form than in the original 
and heavier mixed chorus setting. Again the 
range of voices is mild and normal and the 
trio ve be easily sung by an amateur choir. 
itson 


SERVICE PROGRAMS 


ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 
“Bless the Lord” 
RIOD for ladies’ voices; an allegro move- 
- ment that is commendably. contrapuntal 
but nevertheless easily within reach of 


the amateur chorus, Its text makes a ridicu- 
lous lot of the value of fatness as an asset 
to be desired, though of soul or body it does 
not explain which. It is supposed to be a 
Thanksgiving anthem, though it is equally 
suited for any other services of the church 
throughout the year, save only the Lent sea- 
son. The contralto will need a good low G, 
but otherwise the range of voices is quite 
easy. (Ditson) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“IT am the Good Shepherd” 

ONG for medium or low voice. It opens in 
minor key, but soon changes to major, 
and then fluctuates between the two. It 

is easy to sing and offers abundant opportun- 
ity for special effects in interpretation; in 
fact, merely singing the song straight through 
from start to finish without the expenditure 
of considerable thought and artistry in the 
process of interpretation, would be but to 
make a failure of the song. There is a good 
climax near the end, and then a brief coda 
leading down to a pianissimo close. (Ditson) 


GEOFFREY O’HARA 
“Living God” . 

“ONG for high, low, and medium voices, 
with a text that strikes a new spirit in 
religion—not the spirit of slavery to a 

tradition that is as binding, yet as super- 
cilious, as that which binds the heathen lands 
of central Africa, but rather a spirit of serv- 
ice, a spirit of making good in the world. 
The music follows the text admirably, now 
it’ is plaintive, mournful, melancholy, again 
it is exultant, commanding, exhilarating. It 
emenates from that: modern spirit that is not 
satisfied with the forms and rituals of. re; 
tigion and demands that service and develop~ 
ment to higher and higher spheres shall take 
their place. The song is easy to sing and has 
an interesting and independent piano accom- 
paniment easily adapted to the organ. (Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth) 


EMILE PESSARD 

“Rise ye sleepers” 
ONG for high or low voice with piano ac- 
S companiment. Though the text would be 
appropriate for Easter Sunday, it is 
equally appropriate for any season in the 
year, but particularly for the Sundays after 
Easter or after Ascension. The music is 
rather light and aims at melodiousness rather 
than devth; it will be all the more welcome 
to the average audience. It is pleasing, easy 
to sing, and altogether an acceptible solo 

number. (Boston Music Co.) 


G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
“Benedicite Omnia Opera” 

HIS vigorous setting “is in accordance 
Zz with a plan of verse-grouping made by 
the late Rt. Rev. Frederick Courtney, 
Bishop of Nova Scotia;” it calls for a chorus 
and baritone and tenor soloists. The anti- 
phonal work between soloists and chorus re- 
lieves the monotony inherent in the text, and 
the Composer has contrived to give a setting 
that is quite interesting from many view- 


points. It merits examination by all choir- 
masters desiring a new setting of the Bene- 
dicite. (Schirmer) 

W. R. VORIS 


_ “Lord’s Prayer” 
*HE most original and effective chanting 
| of the “Lord’s Prayer’ we have ever 
seen. It departs entirely from _ the 
hurry-scurry method of chanting and instead 
gives the singers a monotoned melody against 
a very effective accompaniment. The final 
sentence is harmonized, but the major por- 
tion of the prayer is all in unison. This is 
indeed a most beautiful setting worthy of a 
place in every library. (Schirmer) 
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ORGAN MUSIC MONTHLY 

HE March issue contains a delightful Pre- 
T lude in A flat by Walter C. Gale, which 
is melodious and easy to play, but also 
musicianly and interesting throughout; and 
Melchoir Mauro Cottone’s Arabesca and his 
Sicilian Love Song, both numbers being in 
modern mood, with many points of interest 

and genuine worth. (Boston Music Co.) 


Points and Viewpoints 
HYMNS 
W. A. Goldsworthy 


WAS much interested in reading Mr. 

Schminke’s article on Hymn Playing. I 

would like to put together two sentences 
which appear in it. In speaking of it he calls 
it “a feat both daring and successful,” and 
later, “the singing of the congregation was 
rather timid.” 

I would like Mr. Schminke to explain this 
paradox, for I belong to the misguided few 
who have been laboring under the delusion 
that hymns are for the congregation to sing. 


HYMNS: IN REPLY 
Oscar E. Schminke 
WING to sickness and death in my family 
O I am unable to reply at length to Mr. 
Goldsworthy’s interesting and pertinent 
query: but here goes anyway. 

The word paradox fascinates me: all the 
world is a paradox, and men and women liv- 
ing contradictions. The saint and the sinner 
seem to be inextricably interwoven in us. A 
thing may be proved either black or white, 
according to the angle from which one views 
it. Our spiritualist friends should get the 
shade of Emerson to write us an essay on 
the theme. : 

The important point in Mr. Goldsworthy’s 
query is this: In how far is an organist justi- 
fied in giving free rein to his artistic inclina- 
tions in accompanying the hymns. The coun- 
cil of the church at Arnstast once censured 
a certain Mr. Bach severely for doing this 
very thing; introducing the tonus peregrinus, 
and performing divers stunts contrary to 
Hoyle which disconcerted the congregation. 
It was formerly the custom not only to use 
prelude interludes between stanzas, and a 
short conclusion, in accompanying the con- 
zrregational singing of the chordles, but the 
organist went so far as to introduce embel- 
lishments at all fermatas (end of the lines). 
How a congregation ever: found its way 
through such a maze of ara besques is a 
puzzle to me. When elaboration of a hymn 
is carried beyond a certain point the congre- 
gation is out of it. so to speak; the hymn 
then becomes an anthem or cantata, of which 
the great Bach cantatas furnish illustrious 
examples. Even in these at points where the 
congregation was supposed to take a hand 
(the final stanza) difficulties are encountered 
by reason of Bach’s changes in the melodic 
eontour, or because of his transposition toa 
high key unsuited to unison singing. 

In this connection an amusing incident hap- 
pened to me only recently: During Holy 
Week service, a talented girl violinist of our 
congregation was playing the great passion 
chorale “Oh sacred head now wounded” with 
the organ. In order to conform to the har- 
monies in Bach’s choral Prelude, I was com- 
pelled to make a_ few slight alterations in 
the melody. On hearing these aberrations, 
the mother of the budding virtuoso insisted 
that the music was quite wrong. : 

From the viewpoint of art, Mr. Bingham’s 
variations on Tallis’ Canon were not only an 
agreeable surprise, but a decided success. It 
were, however, unwise to infer that every 
hymn should be turned into a quasi anthem 
in this fashion. The organist must take into 


consideration the size of his choir, culture of 
his congregation, ete., and use his own judg- 
ment. So, I say, let the artist have his 
innings, but by all means don’t deprive the 
butcher, baker or candlestick maker of the 
privilege of raising his lusty voice in song if 
he feels so disposed. 


In concluding, I would remark that timid 
congregational singing appears to be the rule 
rather than the exception in our larger New 
York churches, for which the organists are 
not at all to blame. Our effete New York 
public, or rather that part of it which attends 
our fashionable churches, is accustomed to 
having things done for it, rather than doing 
anything itself. 


POURQUOI? 
UR inquisitive and trouble-brewing cor- 
respondent, Mr. Oscar E. Schminke, 

: wants to start something. He asks, 
Why is a Postlude? And he demands an 
answer from some of our vigorous readers 
who love battle. 

The Editors would be inclined to answer 
that conundrum by asking a few others: 
Why is a neck-tie? Why is an apple-pie? 
Ww hy is the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Philadel- 
phia? Convenience, comfort, habit, accident, 
disease, or predestination. 


News and Notes 


IVOR ATKINS, organist of Worcester Ca- 
thedral, England, was knighted recently for 
his services to “music and antiquarian re- 
search.” 

GEORGE HENRY DAY, F. A. G. O., of St. 
John’s Church, Wilmington, Del., took his 
boychoir of 40 members to the Church of St. 
Barnabas, Marshallton, Del., for a_ special 
Music Service, using Stanford’s B flat Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis, Goss’ O Savior of 
the world, Boynton Smith’s Lead Kindly 
Light, and Gounod’s By Babylon’s Wave. Spe- 
cial automobiles were hired to take the choir 
to and from Marshallton. Mr. Day recently 
inaugurated the new Moller organ in Penns- 
grove, as noted elsewhere in these pages, 

CLARENCE DICKINSON’S Friday Noon 
Hour Services recently included a Bach Pro- 
gram, and a program devoted to the composi- 
tions of New York composers, including Jores, 
Curran, Chaffin, Burck, Held, Herbert, Hadley 
— Yon, and Dethier. a 

AY HASTINGS celebrated his 9th year a 
organist of Temple Baptist Church, uae Mond 
geles, February 13th. The Temple Herald 
for the day said, “Temple Church believes 
that she has the greatest and most popular 
organist on the Pacific Coast. He is a ‘Prince 
of a good fellow,’ a remarkable musician, and 
a composer of note. May he always be Temple 
Organist.” A photograph of Dr. Hastings ap- 
peared on the front page of the calendar. 

MISS JANE ROBINETT O’DANIEL, of Phil- 
adelphia, announces that she will be available 
for concerts and festivals of all kinds of 
good church music on or about March 14th, 
1941, at which time she will be exactly twenty 
years young, and quite ready for artistic con- 
quests. Miss O’Daniel is making her home 
with Mr. and Mrs. Howard Robinett O’Daniel, 
and the fortunate and popular parents are re- 
ceiving the congratulations of a host of 
friends. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT will go to Italy B 
18th with Pietro A. Yon yg BP en oor 
study there under ideal conditions, giving re- 
citals under Mr. Yon’s management to rep- 
resent the Yon school of organ playing. Mr. 
Seibert has been studying with Mr. Yon dur- 
ing the past year, and in consequence of Mr. 
Yon’s insistence on memory work, Mr. Seibert 
memorized an entire recital program in five 
weeks. In Italy Mr. Seibert, who will be 
accompanied by two other Yon pupils also 
will enjoy the wonderful setting of the 
Italian Alps, for he will reside in Piedmont, 
near Mr. Yon’s villa. 

CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER AND ST. 

PAUL, Chicago, was recently destroyed by 
fire; the Cathedral was one of the landmarks 
of the West Side and was an institution of 
considerable significance. 
_ YOUR NAME AGAIN: At least one church 
in America recognizes:the rightful position 
of its organists, and prints his name on its 
stationery under the name of its pastor. All 
of which is fundamental recognition the 
organist should demand as his right. 
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Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


T IS difficult to set music to the average pic- 
if ture and have an interesting score. The 
average picture is somewhat colorless and 
the music will then be somewhat mediocre. 
In some cases on Broadway I have noticed that 
the music is much better than the picture; and 
this happens in many scores where the picture 
is not quite up to the standard. In a Broad- 
way picture house recently I heard the Brahms 
Rhapsody in B minor played as an agitato to a 
very ordinary scene. What I am driving at is 
that if a pianist were to listen to such a setting 
he would undoubtedly smile. I smiled myself 
and I am not a pianist. Any good stock agitato 
in G minor would have answered for such a 
scene. If the picture is bad no amount of sym- 
phonies, rhapsodies by Brahms and other cloth- 
ing stolen from the gods is going to make it 
good. 
* Ok Ok 
After the first showing of “The Gilded Lily” 
at the Rivoli I met the star, Miss Mae Murray, 
coming out of the theater. The first thing she 
said was “Why does the organ break in on the 
orchestra? Why doesn’t the orchestra play the 
whole picture?” Which shows she is reaching 
for the ideal. And which also shows that the 
long run picture with wo performances a day 
with an orchestra that stays put when it begins 
is the deal way to enjoy a picture. The cus- 
tomary program, with its solos, its scenic and 
its cartoons, is at best a make-shift for ideal 
picture presentation. It is gotten together to 
please a lot of people. That is the argument. 
But if you have a fine picture you can get two 
dollars for an orchestra seat almost as easily 
as a regular show. Several big pictures have 
been running for some months along Broadway. 
The orchestra plays these pictures through and 
you get a thrilling musical presentation. Miss 
Murray may well ask why. I wasted a lot of 
ink on this very subject many years ago when 
they were still using the brass in the feature, 
but I found the Union was too much for me 
and gave it up. 


* * * 


Edward Falck conducts the orchestra for 
“The Four Horsemen” at the Lyric, and will 
move with it to the Astor this month. I have 
not seen the picture, but I heard the rehearsal 
of the orchestra before the opening. It might 
be an interesting literary stunt to write up 
“Pictures I have never seen.” The music car- 
ried me back to the days when the sheepskin 
suffered for hours daily at the Rivoli, when 
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Rothafel was reproducing the Great War. Cer- 
tainly no such martial music ever stirred the 
Allied forces as “Roxy” used to put over dur- 
ing the war. No wonder Max Manne became 
such a wonderful trap-drummer. But I for- 
got about Edward Falck. He says that pic- 
ture conductor ought to be deaf, which is his 
way of saying that he likes the business might- 
ily. In his score is an original theme of 
jealousy, scored for bull fiddle and cello. This 
theme is so realistic that the conductor gets 
ashamed of himself every time he makes the 
orchestra play it. All of which goes to show 
the reason for his attitude about deafness. He 
can’t stand it to urge the screen actors to 
jealousy, rape, pillage and plunder by playing 
this theme. Better ask Why are conductors so 
sensitive ? 
* Ok * 

Joe Littau, the smiling assistant conductor at 
the Rivoli, has composed a “piece,” which Stahl- 
berg tried out at a recent Sunday rehearsal. 
Hugo Riesenfeld sat in the back row listening 
to this splurge. After the performance, Riesen- 
feld called loudly for the composer, but on look- 
ing over the records it was found that Joe had 
disappeared and was later found being lathered 
in an adjoining barber shop. This is an ex- 
treme example of the usual nonchalance of the 
young composer. The average aspirant listens 
from the top balcony; the one with plenty of 
nerve has his friends and relatives in to hear 
the slaughter and afterward takes a publisher 
to lunch. George Fischer, of J. Fischer & 
Brother, is the only publisher in the United 
States who chases the composer. You can see 
George hoofing it around the corner to the 
Algonquin hotel on the heels of some unsus- 
pecting harmonist, and the outcome is nearly 
always a new publication from the press of that 
up-to-date firm. It is reported that when Fir- 
min Swinnen wrote that Chinoiserie Mrs. Swin- 
nen had difficulty in getting Firmin through the 
dessert during the intervals between telephones 
from Bible House. Gosh! I'd hate to be a 
composer. * * x 


Once a week I get a telephone call from Mrs. 
Bendix of the Bendix Bureau for motion pic- 
ture artists, players, singers, organists and the 
like. Every time it is a request for an organist 
to go and become the running mate with Ralph 
Brigham; in St. Paul, I think; although it may 
be Minneapolis. I hope she will eventually get 
somebody to venture out into that city. I can 
vouch that he will have a congenial companion 
in Brigham. The stately Arthur Depew is also 
out there. With one or two more from Broad- 
way there ought to be a nice little colony. Think 
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it over, some of you fellows who are out of a 
job. * Ok x 
Robert Berentsen has been doing some sub- 
bing at the Rialto lately for Adams and Priest. 
Also a few new-comers have been tried out. 
Among them are Wohlfarth and Rudy, two 
aspirants for picture playing in New York. 
Siewart, lately back from a vacation in Florida, 
also subs at the Rialto. He is an excellent 
player and is regularly employed at the Gree- 
ley Square. Harold Smith has been playing the 
orchestra show at the Capitol for some time, 
Robyn having departed for a vacation. The 
organ sounds mighty well under his discrimi- 
nating hands. As we all know it takes a regu- 
lar feller to tackle that Estey organ. Smith and 
Crook have tamed it completely and the organ 
at the Capitol has settled down into a fine asset 
for that house. About six months’ work by the 
Austin people has transformed the Rialto organ. 
It was formerly about ten feet out of tune with 
the oboe, but now hey are on speaking terms 
and the woodwind section has ceased to turn 
purple in the face when_ Priest switches on. the 
fancy work. oe 
I dropped into Fox’s Japanese Garden the 
other night and was particularly struck with 
the excellence of the orchesra. It is a small 
combination, but the tone is fine and they play 
the picture unusually well. 1 can’t say as much 
for the organ work. The organist watched the 
audience most of the time; probably to see 
whether they were going to throw anything at 
him. One can never tell. At least he had per- 
fect repose of a kind; he never worried over 
the screen action. Even this sort of work is 
preferable to the player-organ-piano that boasts 
the bell-cords. I ran into one of those instru- 
ments once in my young life. The girl reminded 
me of the actions of the famous Swiss Bell 
Ringers that used to tour the country forty 
years ago. Elephants do the same work now, 
whch proves that there never was much intelli- 
gence needed. I have also seen a group of 
trained seals produce much the same music. 
However, life wasn’t made in a day, as some 
learned philosopher has observed. From the 
Battery to Van Courtland Park you can find 
the sections publicly exhibited of every phase of 
civilization. There is no use to take extensive 
trips to study primitive man and to account for 
the hair on the outside of the well known cocoa- 
nut. Five cents and a few transfers will satify 
any rational man’s curiosity. 
* * * 


Sig Krumgold, organist at the Criterion, be- 
sides being a good organ player is also quite 
a philosopher, the two not usually going hand 
in hand. But all his philosophy has never been 
able to gt the best of Victor Wagner, the Cri- 
terion conductor. Krummie maintains that it 
is impossible to make any headway against the 
Victorian system. Victor is also a detective. 
When Drago Iovanovich lost the valuable fiddle 
that he had raised from a baby, Wagner invoked 
the aid of the Detective Bureau of New York 
City and joined in the chase. He might have 
been seen flying around corners in his Cadillac, 
newly painted. For a week he was never seen 
without at least three detectives and one or two 
prisoners with him. All of which goes to show 
that the ideal conductor must be able to cope 
with the troubles and trial of life. 


Flashbacks 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
OST flash-backs serve no dramatic pur- 
M pose whatever, but are merely evidence 
of asininity and lack of skill on the part 
of the director of the picture. Like a child 
handling some mechanical toy to see the wheels 
go around, the director keeps sticking in flash- 
backs to show the producer how industrious 
and clever he is. 

‘The directing should not be allowed to ruin 
the music accompaniment, even if the picture 
has to be momentarily ignored. The action 
should be mentally divided into as few main 
scenes or basic situations as possible, like the 
chapters of a book, or the acts and scenes of a 
play. This requires considerable experience and 
imagination, for if the picture is wrongly laid 
out, the score will be ineffectve. During the 
main scenes the music treatment must be smooth 
and continuous, and the music must not be 
changed if it is possible to avoid it. 

The photographic digressions may be short, 
or may be interpolated scenes of varying length. 
In general they serve two purposes: (1) to 
indicate contemporary action, something going 
on simultaneously at some other place; (2) to 
indicate past events or future possibilities, which 
may flash into the mind of a character, or may 
be brought to the attention in connection with 
the action of the main scene. When they are 
not radically different in mood from the main 
scene flashes or even long scenes can be taken 
care of by the ordinary means of musical ex- 
pression. But when a cock-fight keeps break- 
ing in on a funeral, or a bride putting on her 
gown is interrupted by views of a pig-sty, the 
problem is not simple. 

It would be better for the organist to wax 
bold and entirely ignore more of these pests 
than is the custom, but it takes experience to 
know when and how to ignore them. The best 
solution is to increase or diminish the tone, 
change registration, cue in some characteristic 
figure or leit-motif, or introduce a rumble, 
tremolo, or other effect, continuing the number 
being played for the principal scene. If the 
flash is too short, however, this should not be 
done for it will result in a see-sawing, spas- 
modic effect. 

This method is especially effective when it 
brings into play the principle of contrast. When 
a flash of a scene depicting sadness or grief 
comes in a scene of gayety or dancing, the 
hilarious music played sotto voce emphasizes 
the other scene by contrast, and vice versa. As 
in “The Plaything of Broadway,” the mother 
whose child is dying is flashed several times in 
a gay house party to which the doctor she seeks 
has gone. A similar case occurs in the New 
Year’s Eve party in “The Prince Chap.” 

The intermittent or repeated flash-back will 
gradually disappear. Its use is always distract- 
ing and confusing. When the director wants to 
show a man kissing his stenographer on the 
beach while his wife is at home mending the 
baby’s clothes, it isn’t necessary to remind the 
audience a dozen times at short intervals. 
They'll get it the first time. When these inter- 
mittent flashes differ in mood or dramatic status 
from the main scene, they should be combined 
in one scene, introduced at the proper place. 
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Thus the audience will not only get a coherent 
impression of the contemporary action, but will 
easily pick up the original scene again, which 
will not be further interrupted. 

What the director didn’t do, the organist or 
leader should do—arbitarily make a new scene, 
starting where the flashes are most frequent, 
treating the intervening fragments of the main 
scene as flashes for the time being. In “What’s 
Your Hurry,” flashes of a house party occur 
during a storm on the mountain. Also in 
“Black Beauty,” scenes of the sick woman, 
darkies in the stable, and the galloping horse, 
rapidly alternate. But by careful study the 
above method can be applied. 

In flash-backs of reminiscence, of past (or 
anticipated) events or conditions, it should be 
remembered that.a mental image cannot make 
so strong and vivid an mpression as the actual 
occurrence. In a flash of a wreck or explosion 
the music only represents the state of mind of 
one recalling the event, whereas a direct shot 
of such an event should reproduce the sounds 
and effect realistically as far as possible. Sup- 
pose a person were describing an explosion 
(shown in a flash-back) and immediately after 
he house he was in was blown up. The incon- 
gruity in treating both alike is obvious. 

In “The Witching Hour,” the characters are 
talking of a duel which occurred years ago, 
shown in an insert. This should be left in sil- 
ence or the number being used should be played 
agitato, but sotto voce. 

Flashes of comedy relief in quiet or neutral 
scenes should generally be ignored, no matter 
haw long they are. In “Sweet Lavender,” 
where she tells her mother of her marriage to 
the young student, Theodore Roberts as the 
eccentric professor is shown in various antics. 
As this part of the picture is rather serious in 
character, he must be reckoned out of the pic- 
ture. 


In “Heliotrope” an excellent use of the flash- 


back occurred. Heliotrope, Harry’s daughter, — 


is engaged to a rich man’s son. The latter’s 
sister asks her - father to bestow his blessing 
on the couple, and just then Harry in prison is 
shown. praying for his daughter. Such a coin- 
cidence might actually occur, and is so striking 
that it justifies a short musical prayer being 
interpolated. 

In one picture a girl “spooning” on the porch 
was interrupted a dozen times by a burglar at 
a safe. The only thing to do in such a case is 
to quit the picture business, or write the direc- 
tor of the picture and tell him what you think 
of him—but he’ll keep right on doing it just 
the same. 

When a flash-back has a title it is customary 
to regard it as a separate scene and change the 
music. But the title makes no difference, it is 
still a flash. There are many short interpolated 
scenes which should be regarded as flashes in 
scoring. In a principal scene there are gen- 
erally digressions or related scenes, with a dif- 
ferent locale. But the music should not be 
changed every time the camera is moved; so 
many jolts and cadences are distracting. ; 

The kind of directing which takes no ac- 
count of the musical setting is having a bad 
effect on picture playing and scoring. It begets 
the fragmentary, patch-work score. The way 
some pictures are scored (and played) indicates 


that the musicians regard the picture as a series 
of tableaux or vaudeville acts. Each one has 
a music number, ending in a strong cadence, 
ritard and hold, then another number is started. 
It never occurs to them that each scene has a 
definite relation to every other scene and to the 
plot as a whole. A cadential impression should 
be carefully avoided, except at pivotal points. 

The flash-back is a device of photography, a 
momentary change of scene. Flashes or changes 
of mood or atmosphere in the same scene are 
treated similarly to scenic flash-backs. In “The 
Witching Hour” there is a social scene between 
two judges, playing cards and drinking, when 
suddenly they speak of a boy and jail for mur- 
der. A quiet minor strain of the number being 
played or one improvised in similar style should 
be used. The original mood soon returns, for 
a moment, then a new scene starts. 

In the “Dollar-a-year Man” the scene with 
Fatty and the girl in the park should have a 
quiet serenade, and the animation at the begin- 
ning and in two flashes of the motorboat should 
be discounted. 

In scenes in or near a place where dancing is 
going on, dance-music is often played con- 
tinuously. For the flashes of dancing the dance 
number is played forte (if they are long 
enough): and diminished in the intervals be- 
tween. It is well to remember, however, that 
one dance doesn’t last ten minutes or more with- 
out stopping. If an orchestra is shown stop- 
ping or starting, the music should by synchro- 


_nous, if possible. At any rate, after the usual 


length of a dance, an intermezzo or neutral 
number should intervene, or the chief charac- 
ters should be played to. 

In the “Dollar-a-year Man” there is a re- 
ception scene which is ignored in scoring, for 
the detectives’ plotting fills the picture. 

In “Behold My Wife” there is a long danc- 
ing scene. After playing a waltz several min- 
utes, there is an opportunity for a quiet num- 
ber while Armour comes in and finds the boy. 
During this time there are flashes of the ball- 
room without dancing. By the principle of 
contrast, which works both ways, the quiet 
number indicating Armour’s uncertain state of 
mind causes the brilliance of the ball scene, in 
these flashes, to stand out. When the dancing 
is seen again, the waltz should be played again 
through the last shot of the dancing. 

In one picture a saloon (which doesn’t re- 
quire a one-step unless dancing is going on) 
was shown. An appropriate number is played 
until a little girl comes in and sits down. 
number indicating her loneliness and grief 
should then be played. It is sufficient if local 
atmosphere is established at the beginning of a 
scene. It is not necessary directly to maintain 
it throughout. 

The directing usually leaves little chance for 
local characteristic or historic atmosphere, or 
for scenic, pastoral music. The star system is 
so prevalent that the camera clings to the chief 
characters, around whom all scenes are focused. 
We see a beautiful mountain scene, a waterfall 
or mediaeval castle and think we are going to 
use some elaborate number, but our plans are 
rudely shattered by close-ups of the star, fol- 
lowed by a series of poses and infantile drool- 
ings in the form of titles. The title “In 
Morroco” suggests a flamboyant Oriental cor- 
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tege. But after a few pasteboard cones and 
ex-bartenders in long dresses and turbans, the 
rest of the scene might be laid in Keokuk, Ia. 
Notice how the pastoral atmosphere is estab- 
lished in Tristan in the Prelude to Act III., by 
the English horn back stage. Wagner, unham- 
pered either by stars or avaricious stockholders, 
employed this means instead of comedy as re- 
lief from the eroticism of the plot. Yet he 
could be humorous—listen to the music for 
Alberich and Fafner in Rheingold, and when 
the choir-boy sits on a tack in The Master- 
singers. 

Ideas on flash-backs can be obtained by imag- 
ining pictorial settings for the music played 
back-stage in operas. In Strauss Rosenkava- 
lier an orchestra back-stage plays a beautiful 
waltz. Imagine flash-backs of a cafe, and 
notice how the fade in and out with the main 
orchestra is accomplished. 

In the “Jockey,” Clyde Cook’s horse leaves 
the race and starts to eat grass. It is effec- 
tive to change to a slow fox-trot tempo during 
this episode, the humor being accentuated by 
a quick flash of the others racing. But the 
change, both ways must be gradual, and syn- 
chronous with the action to the minutes degree, 
without abruptness in tone, tempo, or rhythm. 


We mentioned intermittent flashes, intended to 
reveal two scenes simultaneously, as destroying 
the continuity of both scenes. But two situa- 
tions are often shown in one shot. Suppose a 
man were looking through a window and saw 
his wife with another man. At first the guilty 
but joyous pair should be played to, but in a 
more subdued manner than if they were the 
whole show. Gradually the music should shift 
to the doubt or sadness ielt by the eye- -opened 
husband. A similar method should be used in 
“The Whistle.” Hart secretly watches the boy 
playing with the dog, which scene, on account 
of the serious nature of the surrounding situa- 
tions, should be ignored, unless the number can 
be brightened a little at this point. Nor, as is 
often done, should the entire scene be made too 
bright because of this one flash. In some thea- 
ters everything is too bright or too fast, through 
a fear of using dark colors, or of being called 
“churchly.” 


The tri-partite song forms or the rondo 
forms, consisting of a principal theme or sec- 
tion, with one or more contrasting sections, 
each followed by a return to the principal 
theme, can be applied to a series of scenes 
Also other forms, including the Italian Over- 
ture-Allegro. Roger’s Concert Overture or 
Borowski’s Sonata (1st movement) are ex- 
amples, consisting of an agitato movement, with 
recurrences of a contrasting cantabile section. 

To sum up, flash-backs do not essentially 
affect the music accompaniment unless they 
bring a marked change in mood or action, and 
not then unless they reveal something which 
the characters are thinking or talking about, 
or unless they have some intimate relation w ith 
the current scene. As in the case of quick 
changes within the same setting, only that which 
is directly in the dramatic current should be 
played to. Other details are cross-currents or 
back-wash. 

Sometimes flashes of contemporary action 


are parts of the scene which cannot be included 
in one shot and have to be shown successively. 
We must then mentally picture the entire scene 
as viewed by an actual spectator, and score this 
mental—rather than the visual—scene. 


D. Kenneth Widenor 


R. WIDENOR, organist of the new 
Famous Players Theater in Montreal, 
Canada, is an example of the trend of 

the times in the organ world. He conducted his 
organ studies with all the thoroughness and dili- 
gence usually associated only with the career 





of the church organist, and then turned his 
attention to the theater. He was born in Omaha, 
Nebraska, some time during the Century that 
preceded our own, spent one year in the Uni- 
versity of Omaha after graduating from the 
local High School. Seven years were devoted 
to organ and theory studies with J. H. Sims, 
three years to piano and counterpoint with 
Cecil Berryman, and then three final years with 
Gaston M. Dethier in the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, following at the same time a 
regular curriculum of music studies. Mr. 
Widenor was a church organist for several 
years in Omaha and New York, and also a thea- 
ter organist in both States, serving in the Cri- 
terion, New York, as his most notable post be- 
fore being lured to Canada by the flavor of a 
well proportioned salary. We would not go so 
far as to say that the new Famous Players 
Theater was built just for him, but we would 
say that he, and the rising generation of organ- 
ists like him, are important factors in making 
possible the construction and maintenance of 
the beautiful modern picture house. 
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Scores 
“BEAU REVEL” 
Hugo Riesenfeld Score as adapted to 
organ by Messrs. Swinnen and Cooper 
Screening—Za Za, Leoncavallo 
segue—Serenade, Drdla 
Rendezvous in garden—Za Za 
segue—waltz 
“Psychological moment—Za Za 
“After the theater—one-step 
Water falls—Silversan, Golden 
sezgue—Honeydew, Zimbalist 
segue—one-step 
“Betty I’m afraid—Za Za 
segue—Serenade, Strauss 
Girl goes to empty hall—Andante, Delibes 
Son enters her room—Andante, Delibes 
Father with revolver—No. 2 of Deux Pigeons 
(dramatic) 


‘DOLLAR A YEAR MAN” 

Hugo Riesenfeld Score as adapted to the 
organ by Messrs. Priest and Adams 

“Gent he implicated—Agitato, Beeker 

“With the prince—Agitato 

“It was haunted—Misterioso Dramatico, Borch 

“Of course being—Misterioso, Borch 

“Wash’s laundry men—Presto, Brockton 

“We now come—Serenade, Tiesllo 

Father meets Fatty—NMisterioso, Minot 

“Wash felt all gloomed—Archduke Albrecht 
March, Komzak 

He talks to girl—Love Song, Wright 

Man enters house—Canon, Schumann 

Women seen—Intermezzo, Bonnet 

After Fatty falls—Serenade, Mark Andrews 

Prince escapes—Canon, Schumann 

“IT am ze prince—Cinderella Oberture, Rossini 

“On ee beach—Fair Music from Martha, Flo- 
Ow 

segue—Carnovale, Rossini 

Fatty enters cafe—jazz effect (diminish when 

_ _bald-headed man looks at Fatty) 

Orchestra stops—pause, then La Gazza Ladra 
Overture, ¢Rossini (allegro pp) 

Orchestra starts—fox-trot (diminish when 
Fatty leaves cafe, pp during flashback) 

Orchestra stops—pause till woman trips 
waiter, then La Gazza Ladra, start f, then 
pp when Fatty enters auto 

Fatty in haunted house—Puck, Marche Grot- 
esque, Grieg 

segue—-Le Lacdes Fees Overture, Auber (Gm 
section) 

Fatty escapes—Dramatic Conflict, Levy 

segue—Dramatic agitato, Schoenfeld 

After fight—Marche Unser Kaiser Friederich, 
Von Blow 

“In due course—Love Song, Wright 


; “LOVE SPECIAL” 

Hugo Riesenfeld Score as adapted to the 

organ by Messrs. Swinnen and Cooper 
Screening—Masaniello, Auber 
Stenographer enters—Land of Dreams, Driffil 
segue—Day Dreams, Haydn Wood (repeat) 
‘Unwilling guide—The Palms, Olsen 
“Next day—In the Dell, Frommel (repeat) 
“Zeke Logan—Burma Maid, Ancliffe 
“Afternoon—Post in the Woods, Schaeffer 
segue—Memories of Love, Kempinski (repeat) 
“After a day—Fairy Tiptoe, Fredericks 
After dancing—improvise 


“PLAYTHING OF BROADWAY” 

Hugo Riesenfeld Score as adapted to the 
organ by Messrs. Priest and Adams 
Screening—Wondrous Midnight Eyes, Goetzl- 

Reese (f. t.) 
“Ladies and gentlemen—Caresses, Monaco 


“Mallory court—Chanson Melancholique, Col- 
inge 
Club seen again—I want You, Edwards (f. t.) 
Doctors operate—Chanson Melancholique 
“Next day—Memories, Kiissner (repeat) 
Lola’s first failure—Romanza, Soro 
She opens eyes—Silver Lining (Sally), Kern 
‘Tt gradually dawns—Pomponella, Golden 
“This is the recruit—Fleeting Hour, Lee 
“Thought of bet—Chant Erotique, Berge (re- 
peat) 
“To Lola the sacrifice—Fleeting Hour 
“World of yesterday—fox-trot (8 measures) 
She is seen—Fleeting Hour 


“In Mallory Court—Siesta, Hay 
“So a night—Feather your nest, Johnson 
(f. t.) 


“During the next—Fleeting Hour 
ne of the thirty—When I Discover, Kern 
a ea) 

Enters as dancer—Village Dance, Burleigh 

She faints—pause, then short agitato 

He kneels by her—Fleeting Hour 

Man enters room—Song Without Words, Bm, 
Mendelssohn 

“In his efforts—Canzone, Hall 

House party—fox-trot 

“In Mallory Court—Death and Maiden, Schu- 
bert (introduction, 8 measures, slowly) 

Doctor enters—Night of Gladness, Ancliffe 

After second flash of Mother in hall—fox-trot 

Doctor leaves elevator—Fleeting Hour 

Mother and child—Lullaby, Schubert (one 
verse) 

segue—Death and Maiden, Schubert 

Mother goes out—Finale (Son. 1), Guilmant 

Doctor quiets mob—Nocturne Cm, Chopin 

Doctor kneels—Fleeting Hour 


“WHISTLE” 

Hugo Riesenfeld Score as adapted to the 
organ by Messrs. Priest and Adams 

Screening—Hermits Bell, Maillart 

Hart’s kitchen—Autumn Day, Brahm (rep.) 

“Noon—Perfect Melody, O’Hare (rep.) a 

Factory seen—Brahmsiana, Langey (rep.) 

Accident—pause, then Furioso, Langey 

Doctor says there is no chance—Dramatic Re- 
proach, Berge 

River accident, Furioso, Rollinson 

Takes boy home—Dramatic Recitative, Levey 

“Where industry has—Marcietta, A petit pas, 
Sudessi 

“Here’s a good one—crescendo and accel. 

Fight begins—Chromatic Fantasia, Thiele 

Hart is shot—chord ff, pause 

“Henry please go—Romance, Lemare 

segue—Nocturne, Miller 

Hart in Chapple house—Andante, Borowski 
(Son. 1), as far as bottom of page 13 

Hart angry—l1st Mvt. of above, omit 2d theme, 
cut to page 6, 2d staff, play to end 

Hart with boy—Cradle song, Kreisler 

Leaves with boy—Little Dustman, Brahms 

“Uncle, was mother—Mammy’s gone away, 
Gray 

Man enters—Ecstacy, Zamecnic 

“In the home—Andante Cantabile, Schumann, 


p. 47 
“Georgie boy—Melodie, Tschaikowski 


Critiques 
BOSTON—EXETER 
By R.. G. 

EMODELLED from a church, this_house 
R has the rare virtue of being wide and 
shallow, consequently permitting sub- 
dued effects of registration impractical in a 
deeper house like the Fenway, previously re- 
viewed in these columns. The organ is a 
three-manual which we believe to be one of 
the two best voiced theater organs in the city. 

Miss Edith Lang, who has played at the 
Exeter for years, is a good musician in both 
the popular and academic sense of the phrase. 
She has several numbers of her own in the 
Schirmer catalogue, and recently the Boston 
Music Co. published a sound and useful 
treatise of which she and George West were 
co-authors. 

Miss Lang is saturated with theory, she 
has a large and varied repertoire, and is im- 
bued with a musical imagination of the keen- 
est. It is therefore apparent that she has the 
equipment to execute her principles, and to 
efficiently carry out her ideas. High praise, 
this, but we believe that she moulds music 
to her pictures more plastically than anyone 
else within our ken. She improvises freely 
with an alert sense of dramatic and harmonic 
values, and bases her whole scheme of fitting 
on the superiority of intelligent and con- 
scientious improvisation. Thus it is evident 
that she draws on her repertoire sparingly, 
and most often only in snatches. Whether 
this extreme is advisable is not altogether 
proved. We believe that an audience likes 
to hear things in their entirety, provided they 
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do not conflict with the picture, and that 
therefore it is an organist’s duty to so ar- 
range his musical program that he can insert 
numbers where they may be played coher- 
ently and still fit the picture. Miss Lang ad- 
heres to her policy so faithfully that she does 
this only infrequently, and, particularly in 
the case of comedies, she is obliged to distort 
the numbers she uses with sudden pauses, 
glissandos, crescendos, variations of tempo, 
and the like. But though we may not be in 
complete agreement with such methods, we 
can admire the deftness and brilliant facility 
with which it is done. It indubitably height- 
ens the effectiveness of the picture, and that, 
after all, is or at any rate should be the a 
of every picture organist. 

The week of February 14th “The Kid” was 
featured the first three days. So ultra-re- 
spectable is the conservative patronage of 
this house, situated in the center of Boston’s 
aristocratic Back Bay, that this is the first 
time the lineaments of Chaplin have been 
permitted within its sacred confines. Miss 
Lang employed what might be called a run- 
ning musical commentary, drawing freely on 
topical popular music in her characteristic 
fashion, never failing for an instant to keep 
pace with the action on the screen. All the 
Chaplinesque points were emphasized by her 
clever trickery. There is no one who does 
this sort of thing any better. Her sparkling 
accompaniment to the scenes with the baby 
in the first reel and the satirical dreamland 
at the end of the picture were brilliant and 
felicitous to the last degree. 

“The Branding Iron,” featured the latter 
half of the week, brought strong contrast. 
For a theme, Au Bord d’un Ruisseau by Bois- 
deffre was employed; suggested, no doubt, 
by the scene early in the picture in which 
the uncultured mountain girl is shown dip- 
ping her presumably pink toes in the brook. 
The music was largely a free fantasia in 
Miss Lang’s characteristic style rising to 
surging heights of emotion, sinking to haunt- 
ing fragments of pathos, the registration 
always effective and always changing. This 
constant variety of registration is a feature 
strongly noticeable in her work, and could 
be well emulated by many otherwise good 
organists, Ofter the music might be out of 
a Puccini or Wagner opera, so keen is her 
dramatic sense and so thorough her musical 
equipment. Miss Lang’s work is for us some- 
times marred by a too sudden and persistent 
use of the crescendo pedal, and an overabund- 
ance of long pauses, both faults surprising in 
one so alert to the use of her music as an 
interpretive agent of dramatic_values. To 
our mind both of these tricks are highly effec- 
tive for moments of dramatic intensity, and 
should be reserved to be used sparingly for 
such moments. 

Short subjects comprised the remainder of 
the bill. For a Prizma of Niagara Falls the 
Toccata from Boellman’s Suite Gothique was 
appropriately employed. It is a valuable 
number for such scenes. In the Pathe News 
we were intrigued by a steady trill in the 
medium lower register—say the E below mid- 
dle C—during motorboat and airplane scenes. 
In the two reel comedy completing the bill 
the same versatile accompaniment that we 
have described in “The Kid” was noticeable. 
The use of the xylophone in typewriter 
scenes, and the use of a reed and diapason 
mixture in the lower register for a deep- 
throated ocean liner whistle as distinguished 
from a flute and wood registration in the 
upper register—always in an augmented 
triad, of course—may be valuable ideas for 
some readers. We also noted a strong reed 
combination coupled with bells having a rapid 
repeating action as effective imitation of the 
common or garden variety of hurdy-gurdy. 

“ We have specialized in Miss Lang’s work 
in this critique of the Exeter because of its 
outstanding superiority. She plays only 
matinees (with the exception of Thursdays, 
however) through a concession of the man- 
agement due to the distance of her home 
from the theater. Her colleague, Miss Ger- 
trude C. Blakely plays with a strict regard 
for the printed cue sheets, so often very bad, 
and naturally, without the strong individual- 


ity that makes Miss Lang’s work so inter- 
esting. 


BROOKLYN—METROPOLITAN 


HIS beautiful theater is a source of pleas- 
T ure and inspiration in itself apart from 
its programs, and its Moller organ 
seems more adequate and richer in tonal 
variety than many theater instruments. Just 
who the organists are we do not know, but 
one of them on the occasion of this visit 
(when “The Misleading Lady” was being 
played) gave some valuable suggestions in 
his playing, which may be profitable for us 
to consider. 

The playing was considerably above the 
standard in this circuit of houses. The selec- 
tions were as a rule thoughtfully chosen; at 
any rate they did not. at any time strike a 
critical listener as being inappropriate. Half 
the battle is in the choice of numbers, which, 
if they cannot rise to the rank of a positive 
help to the picture, shall not descend to the 
negative positive of being a detriment. An- 
other grace was that the music, unlike that 
so frequently heard, was not so high powered 
as to torture the ears with an almost con- 
stant forte or mezzoforte. 

The one point upon which improvement 
could be most easily made was registration. 
The playing all sounded alike. There were 
no solo passages for flute alone, or oboe 
alone, or piccolo alone, or vox humana alone, 
or diapason alone. There were.no harmony 
passages on strings alone, or flute alone, or 
reeds alone. There were no marked rhythmic 
pieces in high lights. And there were no 
pianissimos. 

The playing seemed to be all of the same 
order, all on the same registration, all of the 
same power, all of the same rhythmless char- 
acter. When music thus takes a position of 
negation, it is simply characterless; whereas 
the picture accompaniment should be chucked 
full of character, individuality, high lights 
and low, from beginning to end, all in per- 
fect accord with the moods and demands of 
the picture. And in these days when pic- 
tures are being made for money and not for 
entertainment or art, the accompanist will 
do well when the picture offers him the ad- 
vantages of a one-mile excursion in art, to 
go twain. 


LOS -ANGELES—GAUMANS 
By M. E. D. 


R. Ernest H. Hunt, playing the short 
hours at Grauman’s Theater, Los An- 
geles, opens the house each morning 

with a short recital of from fifteen to twenty- 
five minutes. This has been the practice 
there for probably two years and serves to 
attract a good crowd for the eleven o’clock 
show. This week Mr. Hunt featured the se- 
lection from the Tales of Hoffman, paying 
particular attention to attractive registra- 
tion in the Barcarolle, with a soft well pat- 
terned modulation to Aloha. This Hawaiian 
number is used so much here on the coast, 
and loved so well, that it must be done dif- 
ferently to really get over, and Mr. Hunt cer- 
tainly got it to his listeners in fine style. 
While he played the song through some two 
or three times he used so many different and 
contrasting registrations and made _ his 
changes so smoothly that it was a real treat 
to hear him; he well deserved the good ap- 
plause he received. Which is only another 
instance where we find the average picture 
fan wanting to hear something he knows and 
can either hum, or pat his feet (or chew her 
gum) in tempo. To make the long slide pro- 
gram seem shorter Mr. Hunt played Drigo’s 
Valse Bluette, which is always a usable num- 
ber and brightens otherwise dark spots on a 
picture program. Mr. Hunt improvised dur- 
ing a new Buster Keaton comedy. He is as 
clever in this as when he uses compositions. 
He never plays over his picture but makes 
one feel that the picture is the show, and 
the musical frame, while it must harmonize 
with the picture and synchronize with the 
screen action, is only an important part of 
the entertainment. 
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NEW YORK—CAPITOL 


GOOD place to hear pleasing organ work 
A is the Capitol Theater during the relief 
hours when Mr. George C. Crook is in 
charge of the music. At present Mr. Crook 
has associated with him Mr. Harold O. Smith 
who is taking the orchestral period during 
the absence of Dr. Alfred Robyn. Organ stu- 
dents will not be interested so much in the 
orchestral period as in the relief hours. Mr. 
Crook’s playing is always intelligent and ap- 
propriate. A particularly effective choice of 
music was his selection of the popular song 
Smiles as an accompaniment to the Literary 
Digest paragraphs—the only time we have 
ever heard such a fine stroke of accompani- 
mental genius. s 
Mr. Crook uses a great variety of registra- 
tion. The organ is particularly rich in tone 
colors and Mr. Crook uses them singly and 
in combination with fine effect. There need 
be no monotony of ensemble from this instru- 
ment, and there, rarely is. The selections are 
usually good, and no matter how far the pic- 
tures may descend in moral or esthetic tone, 
the music stays at higher levels, though not 
confining itself to the dryness of the classics. 
If the orchestra were composed of instru- 
ments whose tones were no more pleasing 
than the tones of the diapasons, orchestras 
would have given way long ago to jews harps 
and mouth organs. If the organ is to make 
itself valuable in the theater—not to men- 
tion also the church—it must make the 
utmost of its pleasing tones and reserve its 
diapasons merely as the foundation for spe- 
cial effects; to registrate with diapasons ag 
the component of each combination is fata. 
to public interest. Mr. Crook furnishes an 
excellent example in the richness and variety 
of his registration. 


CRITERION 


HEN the Criterion wants to put on a 
good program it knows how, though 

: the authorities that be in the moving 
picture world of creation do not always de- 
cree that good pictures are to be put on. 
“The Inside of the Cup” was almost a good 
picture; such defects as it had were due to 
the director who produced the picture. The 
overture of this occasion was the famous old 
Blue Danube Waltz, played by the exacting 
Victor Wagner and his small orchestra of 
about a dozen musicians. The overture be- 
gan with the asbestos curtain still down, 
—— Spoiled the opening measufes consider- 
ably. 

Gounod’s Ave Maria was sung, and however 
poor the vocal tone was in certain registers, 
the accompaniment was a work of art. It 
was played on an instrument somewhat like 
a glockenspiel, with a violin obligato; and 
though the soprano rose to considerable 
climax, the accompaniment could not, by the 
nature of its tone; yet the effect was _per- 
fectly satisfying. I am wondering if we 
coul not accompany this Ave Maria in 
church with a beautifully clear flute all alone 
without the addition of another register from 
beginning to end. 

“The Inside of the Cup” deals with religion 
as we have distorted it. It hits not at the 
church nor even at the foolishness of preach- 
ing, but at hypocrisy. And modern humanity 
has spent so much of its time and ingenuity 
inventing new hypocrisies to perpetrate that 
even the Christ Himself would hardly be able 
to recognize the religion we say He origi- 
nated if he were to come down to earth and 
see us preach and practise it. Why cannot 
humanity be just plain common-sense, just 
plain energetic, just plain fruitful of good? 
_ This picture offers a magnificent opportun- 
ity for the theater organist to make a lov- 
ing fool of himself by smearing it all over 
with hymn tunes and chants. The ultra ob- 
vious. I have never yet seen any picture that 
gave the slightest excuse for the use of a 
hymn tune in its accompaniment, though I 
have unfortunately seen many in which the 
hymn tune was the ultra obvious thing to 
play. The ultra obvious is the thing art must 
get away from. The ultra obvious demands 
the hum of a motor every time an airplane 
is shown, the toot of a steam whistle every 
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time a train is seen, the honk of a horn every 
time an automobile is used, the honk of a 
hundred horns every time Fifth Avenue or 
Broadway are shown, the firing of a gun 
every time an actor shoots himself, the inter- 
minable jingle of door bells, tramping of feet, 
banging of doors, rattle of papers, and every 
other distraction known to mankind, inelud- 
ing the hymn tune. But the Criterion organ- 
ists avoided it, though they nibbled danger- 
ously once or twice. 

The Criterion organ is a small half-baked 
affair, but with it wonders have been done. 
All of which shows that the small theater and 
the small organ can be artistic if the atmos- 
phere of the whole is entrusted to the strin- 
gent demands of an orchestral conductor who 
is perfectly willing to overstep the bound- 
aries of his usual duties and take a hand in 
the interesting game of hiring and firing 
organists when he finds it necessary. 


News and Notes 


5000 MILES of film were examined by the 
Ohio Board of Censors in one year. 

$500 A SECOND was the rate of cost for 
one short scene in a recent photoplay. 

ORGAN CONTRACTS totalling $700,000 
have recently been signed for two theater 
syndicates. 

NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOLS are using mo- 
tion pictures regularly in several of their 
studies; Urban recently supplied 11,000 feet. 

SEATTLE AND PORTLAND theater musi- 
cians who were called out on strike toward 
the close of last year lost between $700 and 
$800 per man by that action, though the 
strike was not brought about by any griev- 
ances or needs of the musicians themselves. 


WOMEN ORGANISTS in the theaters have 
been making good headway in Boston. Miss 
Edith Lang in the Exeter, Miss Mary Tower 
in the Alliston, Miss May Doughty in the 
Strand in Lynn, and Mrs. E. L. Bowman in 
Gordon’s Olympia, are among those who have 
justified their selection. 

ARTHUR MARTEL, who is under contract 
with the Gordon houses of Boston to play in 
any Gordon house where they may send him, 
has been sent performing with more or less 
resignation on the rather deficient instrument 
in the Old South. Mr. Martel is the most ex- 
ploited organist in Boston, and has a host 
of imitators. 

LONG DISTANCE PHONE was used over 
4,000 miles of wire from New York to Los 
Angeles in order to allow the patrons of the 
Kinema Theater to hear Earl Carroll sing 
the verse and chorus of one of his own songs 
which had to do with the program of that 
day. An amplifier was used so that the en- 
tire audience heard the song. 

8,000 CHILDREN from the various local 
charity organizations were entertained by 
Hugo Riesenfeld in the Rivoli, New York, 
during Easter week at a special performance 
arranged for them each morning. Mr. Rie- 
senfeld has been a genuine friend of the 
orphaned, homeless, and poor children of the 
City and never loses an opportunity to use 
the resources at his command for their de- 
light at each holiday season. : 

ORGANISTS WANTED: A proprietor in 
Michigan and one in New York State applied 
for organists. The positions are undoubtedly 
filled by this time, but the services of our 
Registration Bureau are rendered. without 
charge of any kind and the more organists 
we have ready for new positions or better 
positions, the sooner can we build up a uni- 
versal service throughout the United States. 
Before we become too active in urging em- 
pleyers to turn to our Bureau’ for employees, 
we must secure much better codperation 
among our readers so as to have constantly 
on file a large list of competent. organists 
open to engagement. THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST’S Bureau is the only one that is uni- 
versal in its field; let us all codperate to 
make it more efficient by sending immediately 
full information about any organist wanting 
a better position and any position wanting 
an organist. 4 
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Repertoire Suggestions 


DUDLEY BUCK 
Wedding March in B flat 
WEDDING march should not be too 
weighty a matter. Dudley Buck recog- 
nized this truth and produced a facile 
march which did its duty well and made the 
organist earn his fee—the fee was not large 
in those days. There are three themes in 
this March; the first is a -vigorous march 
theme upon which the whole piece is built. 
It is musical enough and not difficult to play. 
The second theme is a smooth melody with 





a piccolo part doing attractive duty overhead; 
this is shown in our first illustration. It 
makes attractive music and adds musical 
beauty to the composition, even though its 
self-apparent simplicity may distress the 
lover of cannonic counterpoint. The third 





theme is shown in our second illustration, 
and, speaking of canonic counterpoint, let us 
take a look at this. However much the pur- 
ist will be riled at the simple things in music, 
it is the simple things in art that are really 
the best. As a bit of vigorous, rhythmic, 
musical music this wedding march is fine in 
spite of all the dotted crotchets and quavers 
and their accompanying jerks and jolts—per- 
haps Mr. Buck was owner of the original 
Ford. The piece ought to be in every reper- 
tory, as a tribute to the pleasure of those who 
come to hear us, if for no other reason—cer- 
tainly our hearers ought to be considered 
once in a_ while. And in comparison with 
other wedding marches by more famous com- 
posers, it has not a note to be ashamed of. 

The church organist will find it an admira- 
ble prelude for a festival service of consider- 
able religious joy—in churches where joy has 
not been frowned upon by solemn _ faced 
clergy. Perhaps as a prelude to the Chil- 
dren’s Day service it will be ideal. On the 
recital program it would be superficial, and 
require careful placing; it would, when thus 
carefully programed, give the recit: aul that 
buoyancy and spirit which have heretufore 
made organ recitals famous by their absence, 
and which are so sorely needed even in the 
most scholastic of programs. (Ditson) 
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GASTON M. DETHIER 
Intermezzo in A 

HE slightly oriental character of Inter- 
mezzo may be enhanced or diminished by 
appropriate registration, so that the 
piece may be made to serve two purposes. 
It is inspirational, with well-made technical 
episodes moulding the piece into an artistic 
entity. The middle section is rather in the 
nature of an improvisation inspired by the 











materials and moods of the statement; con- 
siderable registrative variety is needed here, 
and there is ample accommodation for it in 
the score. It is playful and care-free here, 
while in the first and last sections it is more 
musical in intent. It is not difficult and is 
worthy of regular use in every repertoire. 
The coda is out of the commonplace. 

Church organists will find it valuable as 
a prelude or postlude, for its character per- 
mits of the heavier registration required of 
the postlude in the average church; it is too 
lengthy for an offertory. On the recital pro- 
gram it would be effective, and its own char- 
acter and length make it an easy thing to 
place effectively; the audience will find its 
rhythmic swing attractive, especially when 
properly ocoupled with liberal uses of the 
ritard. 

Photoplayers will find it excellent for scenes 
more or less oriental in setting; while it is 
not intende@ to be an oriental intermezzo it 
does have liberal doses of oriental flavoring. 
As a lighter accompaniment for any neutral 
or playful scenes it is admirable, allowing 
great laxity in interpretive changes to meet 
the requirements of numerous (and sense- 
less) flashbacks which ruin so many other- 
wise good pictures. (Fischer) 


GASTON M. DETHIER 
Prelude in E minor 


HOUGH ostensibly intended as a prelude 
T to something rather as a something of 
itself, this piece is musically interesting, 

and a ready help in time of trouble; at the 
same time giving the careless organist a bit 
of trouble in properly executing its occasional 
difficult measures. Its statement and recapi- 
tulation are toccata-like, its contrast is vigor- 
ous and massive, slightly suggestive of Fin- 
landia’s theme. The opening materials are 
technical as compared to the inspirational 





character of the motive upon which the con- 
trast is built. Altogether it is highly suc- 
cessful as a prelude, and perhaps merits more 
serious consideration. 

In the church service it should rightly be 
found only as a prelude, though as a postlude 
it might also serve occasionally; it is just 
what the average service needs to invigorate 
it and give it an adequate beginning, and its 
welcome would by no means be worn out 
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4-4 REPERTOIRE 


through frequent presentations. On the re- 
cital program it would hardly be effective 
unless for special purposes; perhaps its char- 
acter and content is ideally suited to a posi- 
tion as the opening number of a recital. Cer- 
tainly in this opening position it would pre- 
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lude; it will give a beautiful start to any 
service, and be especially telling if it forms 
the final piece of a __ On the recital pro- 
gram it-would be pleasing if properly located 


oer more technical and less musical num- 
ers. 





sent materials not too serious to be appre- 
ciated, yet grandiose and interesting enough 
to exactly fill the requirement of the opening 
number. We would recommend that recital- 
ists try it in that position and weigh its 
worth; perhaps it will prove the fallacy of 
using, as is frequently done, some truly big 
or technical number as the very first thing 
on the recital program, where its worth is 
never appreciated by an audience as yet un- 
awakened to music appreciation. 

The photoplayer would find it excellent for 
big scenes where true dramatic values are 
present; there is nothing frivolous about it, 
but rather is it the prophet and forerunner 
of big things. (Fischer) 


GRIEG (H. J. Stewart) 
In Folkstone 


HIS number opens with a wierd melody 
T unaccompanied, which is repeated in the 
pedals, and then answered by another 
similar melody alone in_ the manuals, like- 
wise repeated by the pedals; then it is har- 
monized and given various presentations in 
variation form, with this difference, that the 
melody itself is rarely varied, the accompani- 
ment taking the variety. As a mood picture 


it is excellent, and coming from so famous 
and so individual a penn it is to be recom- 
mended for addition to all libraries. It is not 
difficult, and it is highly individualistic, and 
musical in the typical Grieg manner. The 
superficial hearer will not be entranced by it, 
but he who truly likes music will find it 
genuinely original and interesting. 

As a church prelude it is excellent for 
almost any service, but to be most effective it 
should have some special significance or set- 
ting and be definitely a part of the music 
program. It is too long for offertory and its 
opening measures are too important and sub- 
dued to allow of its use as a postlude. 

Theater organists are always in search of 
pieces of individualistic flavor; In Folkstone 
fills a place of its own and will be found 
highly serviceable for certain classes of 
foreign scenes and settings. Every theater 
organist should have it; the dramatic or 
moody or portentious (however you view it) 
character of the opening sentences will be a 
gem in its right setting. (Ditson) 














EDMOND LEMAIGRE 
Prayer in G flat 


COMPOSITION of the type that can al- 
ways be made the favorite of a great 
majority of its hearers is this Prayer, 

which is inspirational in its character, genu- 
inely musical as opposed to technical, and 
easy enough to play, especially to those play- 
ers who have no difficulty with arpeggios. It 
is well titled. There are abundant chromatics 
in the score, which make it look more diffi- 
cult, but once a firm feeling of the key of the 
moment is established the player will have 
no further difficulty, for the piece is natural 
and unpretentious. Though there may be 
nothing startling about its individuality, 
there is plenty of real musical interest, and 
the piece is worthy of a place in every library. 

The church organist could use it for a pre- 
lude or offertory, or perhaps also as a post- 


The theater organist will find it admirable 
for any of the quieter scenes, whether love 
scenes, home scenes, reflective moods, or quiet 
scenics; its arpeggio passages on a beautiful 
flute register will add sparkle to the clear 
water of its chord-melody. (Ditson) 


PIETRO A. YON 
Speranza 

OPE is the subtitle, and hopefulness the 
H character, of this piece. Its righthand 
passage in consecutive fifths and fourths 
makes a beautiful accompaniment to the 
serene melody and never lacks definiteness of 
tonality in spite of the bareness of these in- 
tervals. Its composer is a genius at invent- 
ing interesting things for the player, all the 
while making beautiful music for the listener. 





The piece is rather inspirational in character, 
but the workmanship is so deft that the 
musician is constantly impressed with the 
worth of the ideas it expresses and the man- 
ner of their expression. Here and there is 
a passage that may be slightly awkward for 
the player to execute smoothly, but otherwise 
Speranza is easy to play, and is to be recom- 
mended for every library. The coda is much 
out of the commonplace, quite in keeping 
with Mr. Yon’s art and technic of composi- 
tion. 

The church player will find it admirable for 
a quiet meditative prelude or offertory, and it 
will appeal to his hearers as strongly as to 
himself. Though it is marked “solo for Dia- 
pason,” it would be unwise to use it as such 
unless the player has at his command a very 
rich diapason enclosed in crescendo chamber. 
The recitalist will find it valuable, though 
great care must be exercised in placing it 
at the right place in his program, so that its 
true character will be most strongly effec- 
tive by contrast. 

Photoplayers will find its title, “Hope,” 
sufficient indéx of its uses, though it would 
serve well for any of the quieter and more 
serene moods; for certain varieties of scenics 
it would be a gem. Its gentle undulation sug- 
gests a peaceful lake or smooth flowing 


stream. (Fischer) i" 


Recital Programs 
EDITH B. ATHEY—Washington 
Belgian Composers 


Mailly........Meditation. Christmas Musette 
[Marche Solennelle 


Callaerts ........e...+0.-rrayer. Meditation 
Lemmens ..... Pe Awe oe wiaraienaide eRe ---- Manfare 
Orr rr Wisysrerejececatneets Cantabile 
Dethier .....scccee occcceeeree Allegro Gioioso 
Lemmons ..... ...Marche Pontificale 


Beaben conn . sve Belgian National Anthem 
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EDWARD S. BRECK—Jersey City 

MEMES cas scaie oe ess aea en Marriage of Figaro 
DE cvidneeens eu eoes Prelude and Fugue Em 
wh) | eee rrr rere rr eee eT A se 
eee en eee ee Son., Op. 65, No. 2 
ENE cstcarcccvccecsue® Nocturne Op. 9 No. 2 
oe ee eee rey toe tot See el Odyl 
NS Reece es Marche Triomphale 
Tschaikovsky ......4 Andante Cantabile Op. 

CER CSc ccesesneweebes scene ea 
Andrews, Mark ...Venetian Idyl 
ee ee Par oe eo Toccata G 

JOHN CUSHING—New York 
Corelli-Guilmant .........cccsseccers Preludio 
THOIERORE 5.0.25 was ons sb Sense oe Nuptial March 
BO cess encase ee eves 3ride’s Song. Reigen 
PE. Sceccawhe ed ekhes0000 60.0 saan Hour of Joy 
Borressen ..Prelude Op. 18 
Eee err rr tree TT eee Reverie 
pS eS ae ere ee Question. Answer 
POE sk cedc un ee sends bsee 0s 5e05m Choral Bm 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY—Birmingham, Ala. 
NLL sos nbo ca. 45s & bine he eee Son. Cromatica 
2. 3. BAe EeEe ere eT eer ree May-Night 
Ne OPE Cee Chanson de Joie 
Torjussen Northern Lights 
eee errr errr eer ee Toccata 
LT errr. ya ee rarer At the Convent 
WERIRYE os not kKOSSAGN SE Bens eb aeS Finale Ef 
GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH—St. Paul 

SS PPT orrrrrrrreL ee ire Son. Dm 
Sie eee tree eee Fountain Revery 
LS ae rr eee te Scherzo Dm 
RECESS: cabskcab cies #6e SS EN SD SON eee At Twilight 
— er eee In Fairyland 









Cole LES ee Son of Consolation 
MOE ciGoceeweseissu cerns Festival March 
LYNNWOOD FARNUM—New York 
Se eee ere ee Toccata G 
iS a Intro. Passacaglia and Fugue 
Ses rere ee ee Canzona Bf 
a Allegro Moderato (ist trio Son.) 
Lc ¢ibsa bees beenw hee. b ee L’Organo Primativo 
oo. eee Sekbes sav heaeabeaueeae Scherzo Gm 
WATERED bei ccsn be bas bone sees Sym. No. 2 Op. 20 
EE, Sc bnW 50 benno 000056400 0u ne Ave Maria 
SAA Serer rc Pantomime 
Saar er re rr Allegretto A 
gg OE eT ee ee Tere Choral Prelude D 
ALICE KNOX FERGUSSON—San Antonio, Tex 
ear ner ee Concert Prelude 
SUUPTES 2... c ses cece ssceccecssees Meditation 
are -Concert Caprice 
Pry ere ee Echo. Jesu Bambino 
Ce ee eer March of the Magi 
| RD Seay ae er ee ee Holy Night 


WALTER HEATON—Reading, Pa. 
occata 


Lassan 





i PeCLUni ee oSheehs aos ec cee ee eh eae Folk Song 


EE. G cas Gus ses wnwsk sone Chant du Seraphim 
BETES OOCULV OCCT Ci Peer rer oe Idylle 
SEIN. 55: b wa o ses 55 3h sb os peer Cuban Sketch 
RLM MUOE .ons scans sends Chant du Croates 
CARL F. MUELLER—Milwaukee, Wis. 
PRREROEE. Kv cccccecvervssnscoccesenrs Toccata E 
DP cit ete eeaeenss ees aeons Song of Sorrow 
LS Pe rte ee Pilgrim Suite 
FP er rere Cancert Caprice Ms 
— ell ..To a Wild Rose, Deserted Farm 
WO 6s be tawosasbeaxeee ae ...- American Rapsody 
GEORGE B. RODGERS 
Van Weber ........ Overture (Der Freishutz) 
WODGMAR 6 oo0sss0.00 Prayer and Cradle Song 
ES Pree rere Te Adagio Cantabile 
BEOMESGINBONN 2 cc cccccccessccssses Consolation 
Sheppard ....ccccces er en Desert Song 
No fe E EE eee ee Sprintime Sketch 
DQDDIE 2s .cccese Adoration and Vox Angelica 


BOOED. vigcenceeceendsecs Coronation March 


RECITAL PROGRAMS ong 


SUMNER SALTER—Williams mae 








a a rare eo uite C 
ae ot | i er Capriccio (Cuckoo) 
RID 5 sv o's wa ws oko a ee Nocturne Af 
ME 8 ES Rr roa Prelude (Lohengrin) 
ee | EPC ee ECE ee eT ey eee ee Swan 
Oo) ee ere ieee | Variations de Concert 
HENRY F. SIEBERT—Reading, Pa. 
rere err Sr Ere r es Sonata Cromatica 
PE 666 bbins ons 00s an egaeeesss At Evening 
I eee se Christmas in Sicily 
Ls SSE arate Toccata and Fugue Dm 
PRM Gc sckue races essen eee Piece Heroique 
eee Humoresque. First Concert Study 
ERNEST H. er ee ee Ohio 
Borowski She eee eer es Son. Am 
JC eee ..In the Twilight 
PONE cesceeusnadseees sue eeneieuas Toccata Dm 
Serer rer rere Romance sang paroles 
Ct. yee ee errr or Fantasia F 
JOS ie ee eee es Serine wry Cantilene 
SMI A iin oes boa ee AS pa In the Garden 
MICRON cusans cheb AAs eucksno es March (Sym. 3) 
ERNEST PRANG STAMM—Tulsa, Okla. 
1) er ara Overture (William Tell) 
a Perrier eee ee Pilgrim Suite 
PO ED Gas bb 4's Sen AAO ws OE La Marseilles 
Co RE eR ert bre a Gesu Bambino 
PP reer Ter eee Pizzicati 
Lo Sore err rrr rns eet ee ee ee Adagio 
SUED fo son KEK ee oS os os SESE RRS Epilogue 
WALTER A. WESTPHAL—York, Pa. 
LS ere Se ey hee re Sy m. No. 5 
EE Se Aria D (Orchestral Suite) 
SRG so ume kane bonne Toccata and Fugue Dm 
BAUERE bo skneso crac ano ake aue Finale (Sym. 1) 
Hollins Allegretto Grazioso 
PUP SMIRO ss ko ese oe sete een At Parting of Day 


AMONG RECITALISTS 

GERHARD T. ALEXIS: 3 recitals in the 
First Lutheran, St. Paul, Minn. 

LUCIEN E. BECKER: 2 Iecture-recitals, 
Reed College Chapel, Portland, Oregon. 

JOHN CUSHING: 6 recitals during Lent, 
Calvary Church, New York. 

GEORGE HENRY DAY: inaugural, Church 
of Our Savior, Pennsgrove, Pa., on the new 
3-28 Moller, March 13. 

J. LAWRENCE ERB: University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill., 195th recital Feb. 27. 

GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH: weekly re- 
citals, Masonic Temple, St. Paul. 

WALTER E. HARTLEY: Lenten vesper 
recitals, Pomona College. 

JAMES W. HILL: 2 Lenten recitals, with 
an attendance of over 600 at the second one, 
First Baptist Church, Haverhill, Mass. 

FREDERICK C. MAYER: Inaugural, St. 
Paul’s Lutheran, Botkins, Ohio. (Mr. Mayer 
is Director of Music of Woodville Normal and 
Academy, Ohio). 

FREDERICK C. MAYER: 2 recitals, West 
Point Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
(Mr. Mayer is organist of the Academy). 

P. M. McCLINTOCK: recital for Laurel 
Music Club, First Presbyterian Church, Lau- 
rel, Miss. 

CARL F. MUELLER: monthly recitals, 
Grand Avenue Congregational, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

ALEXANDER RUSSELL: Princeton Uni- 
versity, Saturday afternoon recitals. 

SUMNER SALTER: Williams College, 
weekly recitals; Italian Program March 2. 

KATHARINE E. SEELYE: University of 
Illinois, Urbana, a March 6. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT: Emmanuel Lu- 
—- Pa.; Calvary Reformed, 

Reading, Pa., using Yon’s Sonata Cromatica 
and First Concert Study on each program. 

ERNEST PRANG STAMM: 34th weekly re- 
- January 30, First Christian, Tulsa, Okla. 

DOLPH STEUTERMAN: 2 recitals, Cal- 
wae Episcopal, Memphis. 

JOHN WINTER THOMPSON: First Pres- 
by a ag Freeport, Ill., for Woman’s Club 


L. YERRINGTON: First Congregational. 


mA ca, Conn. 
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Critique 
BONNET’S AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 
OSEPH BONNET gave a recital in New 
York for the benefit of the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France, before an 
audience that received his numbers enthusi- 
astically and demanded several encores, in- 
cluding the repetition of its particularly 
favored piece. Marseilles, by popular demand, 
concluded the program: 


NE ad ra B.S sss sae Wials See ee Canzona 
RR UNED 5755 <0, 6 591336 4 sk8 4 he We Cha ae ticercare 
MER MIND ecb nha sin iae A ezicn, 00 as Kane OS Grand Jeu 
Perr ee te Soeur Monique 
ee SR 0c w dt na@eaeexnetae aaa ade dae cee Recit 
So J rene tr Toccata and Fugue in Dm 
Saint-Saens ........ Prelude and Fugue in B 
RMEMINUED 0 c.0ii.s's 434 6.6 bWaw dee wea Kea Prelude 
Guilmant ................-Noel languedocien 
 . Ae POPE eT OCTET Ce eC ere ee eluia 
co re ere er re Scherzetto 
CL. k-6 Dae 5-409 656.54 Ok ae ee Angelus du Soir 
PRANIE 6s sois Wa Kece is is a eceese Variations de Concert 


Several points were strongly marked in 
this recital. First, Mr. Bonnet kept his feet 
off the crescendo pedals almost entirely; 
there were places here and there, and very 
rare, when he used a slight crescendo or dimin- 
uendo, but otherwise the swell shades were 
unmoved. Of course there was not the slight- 
est trace of the fluttering swell shutters 
which ruins so much otherwise fairly-good 
organ playing. Second, the final chords were 
held without diminuendo (or crescendo) about 
twice as long as the average player holds 
them; in most cases the effect was entirely 
good, making the audience feel, somehow, 
that the player was not in a hurry about this 
or that or the other thing, but that he was 
completely master of the day and would take 
his own time to everything. Third, registra- 
tion in the course of a movement was hardly 
thought of at any time, unless it was merely 
to add a stop here or take one off there; the 
organ was set at the beginning of the piece 
and there were the minimum of changes dur- 
ing its progress. 

Mr. Bonnet’s technic, which did not show 
itself to its usual advantage in this recital 
(perhaps partly because of the organ) is well 
known to organists now for its clarity and 
precision. His Ricercare of Palestrina was 
so delicately played that it reached the plane 
of high art, and the popular Soeur Monique 
of Couperin was so deftly handled that the 
audience was not satisfied till it had been 
repeated; Mr. Bonnet’s execution of the trills 
and turns was particularly individualistic and 
his pedaling gave a touch that is all too rare 
on the organ. The staccato pedal as Mr. Bon- 
net exhibited it was most graceful in produc- 
tion of accents and in the marking of 
rhythms; there was something about it which 
defies definition. It was so prompt and deci- 
sive, and yet so delicately pianissimo. 

The consolé in Aeolian Hall is flat against 
the side wall of the stage, almost sunk into 


it, so that the organist is not given a chance. 


to do his best work; it is strange that New 
York City is so far behind the day in the 
matter of a good concert organ; there is not 
one representative modern concert organ ap- 
propriately located in all the Metropolis. The 
position of this present console does not seem 
to interfere with any of the organists who 
have used it in public recital, but it repre- 
sents a disrespect for the organ as a concert 
instrument which ought to be _ protested 
against with all vigor. In addition, the con- 
sole is equipped with several glaring lights 
which have a most uncomfortable and dis- 
tressing effect on an audience. If conditions 
like these put an audience into distemper or 
unrest, what chance has even the angel Ga- 
briel to shine at his best? 

Mr. Bonnet created wonderful atmospheres 
in several of his selections, and the pleasing 
mannerism of the feud between his right 
hand and his right forelock rather added 
human interest for the audience. The daintier 
numbers easily won him the entire audience. 
His own Angelus du Soir was one of the most 


effective parts of the program. One little de 
tail of his work was rather illuminating. He 
used the Tremulant (even though it did sound 
like an infant Ford) a considerable part of the 
time, much to the warming of the ensemble 
and the perturbation of the antedeluvian 
purists of the organ world who claim the 
Tremulant as their chief object of invective. 
When New York builds the concert organ it 
already sorely needs, Mr. Bonnet and the few 
other concert organists of his high calibre 
will be heard in this city at their true worth 
for the first time in their lives to the artistic 
enrichment of the City of New York. 


Reviews 
BACH (Engel-Barnes) 
Arioso Ef 
HIS number is arranged by Carl Engel for 
violin and piano; voice and piano; voice, 
violin and piano; and, lastly, for organ, 
Edward Shippen Barnes making the organ 
arrangement. The vocal arrangements bear 
the title, “My heart is fixed.” (Boston Music 
Co.) 


R. BARTHELEMY (Firmin Swinnen) 
Caressing Butterfly 

SIMPLE melody over a synchopated chord 
A accompaniment; the melody a pretty 
one, the harmony sweetened now and 
then; the combination producing something 
the public likes. The only reason rag-time, 
or popular music, has come into vogue is that 
legitimate composers refused to give the pub- 
lic sufficient doses of elementary melody, har- 
mony, and rhythm. While this piece is not 





rag-time it is merely ; melody, harmony, 
rhythm. It makes pleasing music from the 
hearer’s standpoint and gives the player 
ample time to spend on more difficult compo- 
sitions. 

Under its subtitle, Allegretto (or under any 
suitable substitute title) the piece would be 
quite appropriate for a prelude or offertory, 
or even a postlude. It is pleasing and ap- 
pealing, and the congregation would under- 
stand the message it would bring. On the 
recital program it would hardly find much 
usage. 

The photoplayer could use it for any of the 
neutral scenes, or as a love theme, or with 
any of the milder moods of the screen; it 
fits the great mass of screen episodes which 
are neither hot nor cold. (Schirmer) 


BERTRAND BROWN 
“Baby” 

N or medium voice, simple, easy to sing, 
Go beautiful melody and beautiful sentiment. 

It would make a genuine hit as an encore 
song, and is particularly appropriate for church 
concert use; on Children’s Day and at baptism 
of children it would be most appropriate and 
touching for the Sunday service. it is pub- 
lished in the attractive “Musique Picturesque 
editions—and I wonder if some of the effec- 
tiveness of the song is not due to the sym- 
pathy and understanding with which the 
singer approaches her task when thus aided 
by the suggestions artistically woven into 
the edition. (Flammer) 





tN 


H. A. CESEK (Firmin Swinnen) 
Twilight 
REFLECTIVE melody over a synchopated 
A chord accompaniment. It is easy to 
play, simple, rather subdued and melan- 
choly. The middle section is built somewhat 
of the same materials and moods. It gives 








the player ample opportunity to display his 


art (or his lack of it) in interpretation, for 
the effect of the piece will depend largely 
upon what the player does with it and how 
he does it; the notes are easy enough. 

The church organist could use it as prelude, 
offertory, or postlude; if used in the first 
position it should be preluded by some other 
number of heavier calibre, preferably some- 
thing in sonata form in wide contrast to its 
own simplicity. The recitalist would hardly 
have occasion to use it. 

Photoplayers will find it useful for reflec- 
tive scenes where there is somewhat of 
melancholy. (Schirmer) 


MARION AUSTIN DUNN 
Dawn’s Enchantment 


HIS number is one that seems to the re- 
si viewer to offer many possibilities to the 
player to do some interesting registra- 
tion, using his organ somewhat orchestrally. 
It opens in very ordinary manner, and sug- 
gests the chimes; perhaps the chime sugges- 
tion will have to be taken with considerable 
reserve; melodies for the chimes are as a 
rule the utmost disappointment: in this case 
the chimes might not be ineffective, if care- 
fully used, though it would be much safer 
to suggest them exclusively for accents, just 
as the orchestra uses its triangle. The illus- 
tration shows only the first staff, and the 





reader will not find in it much of the values 
he will find upon close study in_the other 
three staffs of this first page The second 
page is devoted to a new theme in the right 
hand against descending arpeggios in both 
hands, and the final two staffs of the piece 
present this same theme in simple hymn-like 
harmony. 

The church organist would use it for pre- 
lude or postlude, or perhaps also for offertory, 
though that would depend largely upon his 
adroitness in registration. On recital pro- 
grams it would hardly be of sufficient weight 
or character in a general program. 

The photoplayer would find it useful for 
scenics, particularly where running water is 
shown; it would also serve with general 
scenes of meditative character. (White- 
Smith) 


R. G. HAILING 

Cradle Song in F 
MELODIOUS number of easy grace, with 
A a smooth melody presented in various 
styles of accompaniment. It is easy to 
play and does not require a modern organ; 
its melodiousness is of sufficient quality to 
make it attractive to the hearer. The middle 
section is harmonic rather than melodic and 
makes favorable contrast. The third section 
repeats the melody of the first, and forms an 

effective close. 

Cradle Song will make a pleasing prelude 
for an evening service, or an offertory or 
postlude for either service, and it will not 
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require much time in preparation, depending 
largely on registration for the effectiveness 
of its melody. 

The photoplayer would use it for neutral 
scenes of quiet order, or perhaps for scenics. 
(Novello) 


EBER C. HAMILTON 

“Lil’ Rosebud Joe” 
ONG for high and medium voices. One of 
S the negro “‘mammy” songs that are 
eternally popular with all audiences. It 
is melodious and effective.- The theater or- 
ganist would find it highly serviceable for 
the right scene, which would, in such case, be 
appropriate for children’s scenes as much as 
for the typical ‘‘mammy” occasion. (Ditson) 


FRANK H. GREY 
“Tou” 


easy to sing, melodious; something that 

would be welcomed by the audience and 
would add grace to the program. It could be 
effectively used by the theater organist for 
one of the innumerable love scenes or quiet 
scenes of the drama. (Ditson) 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 
Grand Chorus D 

N THE style of a church postlude; vigor- 

I ous, joyful, and easy to play. The com- 

poser writes well for the organ, and the 
number will go well without any _ special 
preparation—thus perhaps prolonging an or- 
ganist’s life by not requiring him to practise 
in ice-cold churches. It is simple, musical, 
and rather brilliant. 

For the church it would serve as a prelude 
or postlude for any but the more solemn serv- 
ices. It is too big for an offertory, nor does 
it display quite sufficient originality to be of 
keen interest on a standard recital program. 
But for what it purports to be, a church piece, 
it serves very well. 

Photoplayers would use it for any of the 
more lively scenes where people are moving 
in masses, and none too gently. (Presser) 


PIETRO A. YON 
Concerto Gregoriano 
Tt Organ Solo arrangement of Mr. Yon’s 


Ge for high and medium voices, simple, 


unique Concerto is off the press and 

ready for distribution. Manifestly, it is 
not chamber music, nor a batch of pretty 
melodies. It is conceived along heavier lines, 
tinted largely with Gregorianism, not so much 
Gregorian melodies as Gregorian atmosphere. 
It offers an excellent opportunity for solo 
organ playing where there are no opportuni- 
ties to use it with small or large orchestra 
or as piano-organ duet. The church organist 
will undoubtedly be able to make a special 
impression with it in the duet form at some 
special musieal or recital. But the theater 
organist has a great opportunity to have it 
used as a Concerto in the place of the usual 
organ solo or orchestral overture. It is not 
difficult, and it is effective; inefact its effec- 
tiveness is much greater than the labor re- 
quired to master it properly for public pres- 
entation. (Fischer) 


MUSIC EXAMINATIONS 
Frank Wright 

N THE preface to this forty-page book the 

I author says “The doors of the musical 

profession stand wide open. All may 
enter, whether competent or incompetent, 
trained or untrained, artist or charlatan.. 
This condition is probably due to the belief 
that music is one of the arts. While this is 
more or less true, it is equally true that 
acceptance of remuneration converts an art 
into a profession. As such the public has a 
right to demand thorough training and com- 
petence.” 

There are chapters devoted to each phase 
of the Examinations as conducted by the 
American Guild of Organists—the great pio- 
neer which has shown all other branches of 
the music profession how to proceed in the 
vital matter of cultivating the standards of 
their own professions. The organist, fre- 
quently thought of as the slowest and least 
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progressive of modern musicians, has been 
conducting these examinations and rising 
through them to higher heights than have 
yet been attained or even attempted by any 
other music profession, and it is the Ameri- 
ean Guild of Organists that has accom- 
plished it. 

Examples of how to proceed with most of 
the tests are given, and a rather full, though 
concise, discussion of the principles underly- 
ing each. Perhaps many failures result each 
year because the candidate is not so much 
incompetent as he is afraid, not so much ill- 
equipped technically as he is mentally un- 
prepared to cope with the practical situation 
as he finds it on examination day. The book 
will do much to relieve him of anxiety by 
making him perfectly acquainted with the 
reasons back of the establishment of the 
exams and changing his viewpoint from him- 
self to the theory and practise of music. 

Nearly every paragraph contains some one 
idea or group of ideas that are abundantly 
worth thinking over, and in this respect the 
book is most excellent. It can be heartily 
endorsed for careful study by all who are 
preparing, or longing to prepare, for the 
Guild Examinations. (Gray) 


ORGAN MUSIC MONTHLY 
HE December issue contains a_ solemn 
Praeludium by Rutherford Kingsley, 
which is quite within the reach of the 
average organist; Christmas Evening, by Mel- 
chiorre Mauro Cottone, formerly organist of 


the Capitol Theater, New York; and Three 


Holy Kings, by R. M. Gliere, transcribed by 
Henry Clough-Leighter. Latham True’s arti- 
cle on Brahms’ choral preludes for the organ 
is reprinted from the Boston Transcript, and 
a sketch by Frederick H. Martens adds some 
points of unique interest on the subject of 
kings who have played (or played at) the 
organ. (Boston Music Co.) 


SONGS OF RECENT PUBLICATION 
ITSON’S current song publications in- 
D clude, besides those especially reviewed 
in these columns, many numbers that 
are sure to be popular and win wide favor. 
Pearl G. Curran’s “Flirtation” is a humorous 
song, while her “Sonny Boy” is a lullaby, both 
of them melodious numbers. John H. Dens- 
more’s “Starry Night” is a barcarolle arranged 
also as a soprano-contralto duet. William 
Arms Fisher’s “I wait for thee” is a more 
serious work of larger dimensions. Dwight 
Fiske’s “Sleep” is impressionistic and quite 
chromatic. Charles uerter’s “So went my 
dream” is more moderate in its moods and 
will make a welcome encore number. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s “Song of the Shepherd Boy” 
is published separately from his Pilgrim’s 
Progress. August Kleinecke’s “Then I'll 
know” is in light mood with a _ beautiful 
chorus melody; it would be effective for a 
light program. Charles Fonteyn Manney’s 
“Heart of gold” is a simple lyric with a pleas- 
ing melody. 1 these songs, besides inter- 
esting singers and choirmasters who must 
arrange secular programs, ought to be of in- 
terest to theater organists; words naturally 
index a song, and in this way the photo- 
player will have some ready music that will 
not only be appropriate but also a time-saver. 
(Ditson) 


News and Notes 
GUILD NEWS 

HIEF interest in Guild circles centers 
® around the celebration of the 25th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the Guild. 

The Churches are celebrating by special Sun- 
day music programs, while the Chapters and 
Headquarters celebrate with special recitals 
and public services. The most notable serv- 
ice was that held in Old Trinity, New York, 
with the combined choirs of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, Brick Presbyterian, and First Presby- 
terian mixed choruses, and the boychoirs of 
Trinity, St. Thomas, and Grace Church of 


Brooklyn. A banquet was held Thursday, 
April 14th, in Hotel McAlpin Annex. 

The Northeastern Pennsylvania Chapter 
presented Lynnwood Farnam in a recital, 
March 8th, in the Second Presbyterian Church. 
This was Mr. Farnam’s first appearance be- 
fore the Scranton public and his unique 
finesse of technic and phrasing at once ranked 
him with the greatest artists ever heard in 
Scranton. Mr Farnam included in his pro- 
gram the Introduction and Passacaglia of 
Healy Willan, his fellow-countryman. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 
Willard Irving Nevins 


HE Executive Committee met March 14th 
with the following members_ present: 
Chairman McAll; Mrs. Kate E. Fox, Miss 

Jane Whittemore, Firmin Swinnen, T, Ter- 
tius Noble, Herbert S. Sammond, Edward K. 
Macrum, Lynnwood Farnam, Frank S. Adams, 
John Doane, Willard I. Nevins, and A. Camp- 
bell Weston. 

The Treasurer’s report, from Mr. Weston, 
showed that there had been a fine response 
to the dues of 1921 and the balance on hand 
at the present time is the largest in the his- 
tory of the N. A. O. It was voted to send a 
bill to all delinquents and it is hoped that 
the next few weeks will bring a prompt pay- 
ment from them. 

The New Jersey reports were read and as 
usual showed much interesting activity. The 
possibility of a new chapter in Southern New 
Jersey was announced. Mrs. Keator, the 
State President, expects that this will be in 
active working order within a month. 

A letter from President Fry, telling of the 
prospective Convention plans, was read by 
Mr. McAll. Several recital organists of note 
have already been secured and a complete list 
will be announced at an early date. Many 
additional novelties for the Convention are a 
certainty. 

The many letters, which have been received 
in regard to our Promotion Work, denote 
much success in that respect. Special men- 
tion is made of this elsewhere. 

After these various reports, Chairman Mc- 
All, in a very concise way, gave us some 
definite ideas for a prospective budget. Fig- 
ures for the present membership, for an addi- 
tional two hundred, and for one of one thou- 
sand active members were placed before us. 
The effectiveness of working: plans, of course, 
rose rapidly with the money gained from a 
larger membership and Mr. McAll urges that 
we set out to increase the present list by at 
least two hundred new names. 

Before the close of the meeting a vote of 
appreciation was extended to our Treasurer, 
A. Campbell Weston, for his most efficient 
work during this period of re-adjustment 
caused by a change of the fiscal year. Mr. 
Weston also gave up much time in getting 
out the recent printed matter of the Promo- 
tion and Reference Committees. 

During the next month we hope to have 
more material for the various Religious 
papers. 

A joint public meeting of the American 
Guild of Organists and the National Associa- 
tion of Organists was held March 16th in the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, when the choir of that church 
under the direction of Edward K, Macrum 
sang Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

Mr. Macrum has a well balanced chorus of 
about thirty-five solo voices and the work 
which they did in each number reflected great 
credit on his ability as a choral director. 
The flexibility, phrasing, and response of the 
choir was a delight. In the choruses which 
demanded a deft touch the choir responded 
with vocal coloring which was most pleas- 
ing and in the more massive effects their 
work was equally satisfactory. For all of these 
Mr. Macrum, who conducted from the key 
desk, provided organ accompaniments which 
at all times gave the proper musical back- 
ground and set off each particular effect as 
he desired. The work of the Solo Quartet, 
both in their solos and in the ensemble num- 
bers, was most artistic. 
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As a prelude to the service, Lynnwood Far- 
nam, of the Church of the Holy Communion 
of New York, played Meditation A Sainte 
Cloilde by Philip James and at the close of 
the oratorio added three numbers by Dupree; 
Toccatta on “Ave Maris Stella,” verset on the 
Atiphom “Nigra sum,” verset on the Gloria 
to the Magnificat. Mr. Farnam, as_ usual, 
played with his impeccable style and invoked 
great enthusiasm. The church was filled for 
this service and showed great appreciation 
for such musical evening of such high order. 

A reception for the choir and _ visiting 
artists was held in the church parlors. Dr. 
Huget, pastor of the church, in a short speech 
spoke of the wonderful part played by music 
in the ministry and paid high tribute to Mr. 
Macrum for his efforts in making the Music 
of Tompkins Avenue Church a vital part of 
their service. Mr. Reginald McAll, of the 
Association, responded for the visiting organ- 
ists, and in voicing his appreciation of the 
splendid performance of the evening said that 
he hoped that there might be a more general 
and hearty coéperation between the various 
churches, so that there might be many such 
services. In this matter he asked the support 
of the clergy in such a way as will help to 
promote not only better music but also the 
interests of the organist themselves. 


ORGAN OPPORTUNITY 

HE public has an exceptional opportunity 
‘% to secure a solidly built organ of the 
vintage of a decade or so ago when 
only the best of materials were used in organ 
building—for example, genuine platinum rub- 
bing contacts. The action is electric, and the 
following specification will show the solidity 
of the instrument, not a single note being 

borrowed or duplexed anywhere: 


PEDAL ORGAN 
Open Diapason w 30 
Bourbon w 30 
Violoncello m 30 


GREAT ORGAN 
4 Open Diapason wm 61 
5 Open Diapason m 61 
6 Viola da Gamba m 61 
7 Doppel Flute w 61 
, ; Octave m 61 
0 
1 
2 


16’ 
8’ 


wre 


Twelfth m 61 
Fifteenth m 61 
Mixture m 183 
Trumpet r 61 


SWELL’ORGAN 
16’ 13 Bourdon w 61 
8’ 14 Open Diapason m 61 
15 Salicional m 61 
16 Aeoline m 61 
17 Stopped Diapason w 61 
4’ 18 Flute Harmonique m 61 
19 Violina m 61 
III. 20 Dolee Cornet m 183 
8’ 21 Cornopean m 61 
22 Oboe m 61 


CHOIR ORGAN 
8” 23 Geigen Principal m 61 
24 Dulciana m 
25 Melodia w 61 
Fe 26 Flute d’Amour wm 61 
: 27 Piccolo Harmonique m 61 
J 28 Clarinet r 49 


Necessary couplers, combinations, crescen- 
dos (including a Register Crescendo), tremu- 
lants, ete., are included; the action was 
brought thoroughly up to date a few years 
ago. This instrument is available only be- 
cause its present owners are purchasing an 
entirely new and much larger one from the 
same builders, whose name and address will 
be given to any readers interested. 


THE STEERE-SKINNER consolidation 
unites two prominent firms under one leader- 
ship; the Steere Organ Company’s plant will 
make “standard Skinner parts under” Skin- 
ner specification and inspection. “The entire 
personnel of the Steere company continues 
with the Skinner company under this arrange- 
ment, each member having substantially the 
same responsibilities as before,” according to 
a statement issued by Mr. Skinner. 


ons, 


TATEMENT of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, ete., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 

The American Organist, published monthly 
at Somerville, N. J., for April 1, 1921. 

State of. New York |] <i 
County of New Yorks 5* 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is thaeditor of The American Organ- 
ist, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc, of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, T. S. Buhr- 


“man, New York, N. Y.; Editor, the same; 


Managing Editor, none; Business Managers, 
none. ° 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock.) T. S. Buhrman, New York, N. Y 

8. That the known. bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

T. S. BUHRMAN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
12th day of April, 1921. 
HENRY F. TUOTT. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1922). 


A MODEL SERVICE: The Detroit Guild 
will present a special service in connection 
with the Michigan Music Teachers Associa- 
tion annual Convention during the week of 
May 16th in Ann Arbor, as an example of 
what a model service should be; the service 
will be under the direction of Mr. Earl Moore. 


PHILIP JAMES’ “The days of old” has been 
selected by the National American Music Fes- 
tival for rendition by all choirs competing 
for the $300 church choir prize. The second 
number is Spross’ “Lead kindly light.” Full 
information concerning the festival can be 
obtained from DeWitt C. Garretson, 128 Pearl 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOVING PICTURES IN CHURCH: Rev. 
Lincoln H. Caswell, Crawford Memorial 
Church, New York, gives a free exhibition of 
an especially high class film in his Church 
on Saturday nights, and then on Sunday 
nights he preaches a sermon based on the 
film shown the night before. The crowds 
fill the church on Sunday evenings quite as 
largely as they do on Saturdays, and Rev. 
Caswell endeavors to apply the lessons of 
life in a practical way. 
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Flemington Children’s Choirs 
170 CHILDREN 
from the five Churches of Flemington 
trained in service-sing for 
Graduation into the Senior Choirs 


Bessie Richardson Hopewell, Sec.-Treas. 
Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, Director. 


HINNERS ORGAN CO. 


PEKIN, ILLINOIS 


Builders of organs of all sizes. Su- 
perb tone—modern appliances. Cor- 
dial endorsement of numerous 
members of the A. G. O. 


Correspondence Solicited 





Summy’s 
Corner 


E have JUST PUBLISHED 
\X/ two numbers that are appro- 

priate for both Recital and 
Church Service. 


ANDANTINO, by Elias Blum........... 50 
A quiet number eminently Suit- 
able for Prelude or Offertory 


Granp'CHoeur, by Wm. Faulkes..... 75 
A brilliant Postlude or Recital 
Number 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


Eastern Agency: HAROLD FLAMMER 
56 W. 45th St. New York City 





MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


There are now almost thirty-two 
hundred Moller Pipe Organs in regular 
use, of which three hundred seventy 
nine are three or four manual instru- 
ments. 


Moller Organs have been installed 
in every State and Territory and five 
fereign countries. 


Recognized everywhere as the high- 
est grade instruments, our organs are 
constantly being improved and mod- 
ernized whenever it is found possible 
and every one fully guaranteed. 


Our present capacity of two hundred 
and fifty organs per year is being in- 
creased as rapidly as possible to meet 
the unprecedented demand and insure 
early delivery of all orders. Fourteen 
service stations are maintained in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to care for 
future tuning. Our customers inter- 
ests are ours. 


Correspondence is invited on all 
points pertaining to Pipe Organs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Hagerstown “- Maryland 








City ANd States siciccaccces Sicintwcreaena Maree 


Subscription Order for THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
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Baclosed 18 $.nssscceeeee Criendasvs (U. S. A. $2.00; Canada $2.25; Foreign $2.50) 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
36 West 65th Street 
NEW YORK 

















Then and Now 


N THE good old days Dinosaur gobbled up 
] an elephant, swallowed a pond or two, 
=~ licked his chops and called it a meal. 
Quality, not quantity, is the thing; beloved 
Dinosaur is no more. 

We are now living in the good old days of 
quantity in many matters. Some future gener- 


In the ancient days we let the theater se- 
verely alone because we didn’t know anything 
about it. All we could hear or read was 
merely gossip, supposition, nonsense, and 
tommyrot. But then someone wrote us some- 
thing that did not fall into that category; and 
we nominated Mr. George Lee Hamrick chief 
and only exponent of the Art of Photoplay- 
ing in our columns. Mr. Hamrick began 

—where we all need 
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GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


ation will call us foolish. Most people begin 
thinking about organs with a five manual in- 
strument of two hundred fifty registers. The 
other day a man walked into the office and said 
he was thinking about two manual organs. 
When we get back to the two-manual and 
begin work on its perfection we will learn a 
thing or two about organ planning. And we 
will have so much intelligence accumulated by 
that time that we will no longer blame the 
builders for our sins. 


to begin—with the art 
and practise of the 
Drama. 

Life is short and 
while Mr. Hamrick 
had to lay down the 
pen right early, he 
did stay long enough 
to start something. 
When. we want to 
know what’s what, it’s 
a good plan to start 
something. We started 
something with Mr. 
Frank Stewart Adams 
of the Rialto staff— 
now known in all the 
world of photoplay. 
And what Mr. Ham- 
rick started a_ half 
dozen men are carry- 
ing on. 

Mr. Hamrick — by 
way of settling the 
identity of a good 
workman and a loyal 
professionalist — was 
born in Carrollton, 
Georgia, not too many 
years ago; finished 
High School, dabbled 
in pharmacy for two 
years, completely sub- 
dued a business course 
and knocked four long 
years out of his life by 
keeping books in the 
commercial world. Let 
the past move on; 
the present finds him 
in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, where he has 
made himself famous 
as a theater organ- 
ist and conductor of 
photoplay orchestras. 

And thus began the 
first serious effort in 
America to give the 
photoplay organist a 
chance to exchange 
ideas. ~ 

Exchange ideas. That’s the thing. With- 
out it no Art has ever been greatly advanced, 
and no science has ever outgrown its infancy. 
In the near future our pages will begin a 
series of articles on the training and develop- 
ment of the child voice, a series with practical 
illustrations, and directions so explicit that he 
who runs may read, understand, and—make 
better choirs. 

We shall learn something of Chicago 
churches in the near future also. 
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Martin Luther 


OUR hundred years ago a little fat 
man with a bristling spirit of 
truth faced the high council of the 
church and said something that 

upset the dignity (alias pride) of the 
whole council. Incidentally it gave man- 
kind a new grip on the swiftly fading 
knowledge of God, which was worth all 
Luther paid for it. 

The good apostle recorded that the 
angels sang Peace on Earth; but Christ 
himself said Not peace but the sword. 
The sword of truth was rusty by the time 
Martin Luther grasped it; it’s rusty 
now. 

Life is just one sword-polishing after 
another; when contention ceases, life 
stagnates. If it were not for the demo- 
crats the republicans would have had no 
campaign arguments. If it were not for 
the thing that pulled Newton’s apple 
down with a bang there would be nothing 
to hold the Woolworth Tower up. If 
the worm didn’t eat the ripening apple 
there would be no worm for the summer 
robin to eat, and if the salmon didn’t 
eat the minnow whole crowds would go 
hungry on Friday. 

We may congratulate ourselves that 
there are yet battles to fight, reforms to 
wage, worlds to upset, good folk to en- 
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gage, and that stagnation and dearth are 
not yet. It took courage for Martin 
Luther to stand before the august coun- 
cil and say Not a bit of it. I imagine the 
courage that backed him was somewhat 
akin to the courage that backed Christ 
when he started his campaign of refor- 
mative education in good old Palestinian 
days. They say Christ came on earth to 
die and that without His death all is an 
aching void—which makes merry prattle 
for idle tongues and furnishes an alibi 
to those who should be paying attention 
to His teachings instead of serving as 
long-distance pall bearers; how far their 
alibi will carry them in the final judg- 
ment is no business of mine. 

Martin Luther, being a more modern 
trouble-maker, has not been so grossly 
malinterpreted, but even at that, the stone 
Martin Luther used as a door-step to a 
sane understanding of life has been 
tooled into some five hundred petty key- 
stones every one of which is now be- 
come the controlling force of some mal- 
interpretation of life. To-day we need 
the original teachings of the religion of 
life more than ever they were needed. 

The motion picture producers, having 
an eye keen on the dollar mark and the 
standing line, forgot that America is a 
land wherein .dwell some two or three 
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million intelligent folk, and they just kept 
on going till Wilbur Krafts yelled Stop. 
The result is a list of censorship bills 
which bid fair to do as much damage to 
freedom as they will do good to the film: 
but since the film, like the saloon. would 
not clean up of itself, the only thing for 
you and I to do was to hop in and clean 
it up. 

The catholic church, in its deification 
of itself, went so far and so fast that by 
the end of four little centuries somebody 
just had to hop in front and cry Halt. 
The wonder is that one little fat Luther 
was able to halt that tremendous engine 
of moral destruction—there is nothing in 
the live universe as destructive and ter- 
rible as religion when it is misguided. It 
may yet come to pass that the present 
ecclesiastical systems, both catholic and 
protestant, shall have to be wrecked and 
a new and better, and ever so much truer, 
interpretation of Christ’s teachings pro- 
mulgated among men. 

St. Mark’s in the Bowerie staged a six- 
girl dance the other Sunday at the close 
of its morning service. Religion lost a 
priceless heritage in those post-resurrec- 
tion days when, not by the precepts of 
Christ but by the scourgings of Nero, it 
lost its ability to be joyful.—-T. S. B. 


And Then Miller 


AME excuses are better than none, 
and when a man is afraid to face 
the truth fair and square he will 

find excuses a very present help in trou- 
ble. Miller ran against Smith for the 
Governorship of New York and in spite 
of al! the Smiths in the State he was 
elected. But the ungrateful Miller turned 
against all the various Europeans who 
voted for him and tackled the biggest 
problem before the Metropolitan public 
to-day. 

It is frequently unpopular business to 
champion a just cause. Noah had the 
whole town jibeing at him when he was 
roofing the Ark, and Martin Luther had 
them raving when he pasted his truths on 
the outside of the church door at Wurt- 
tenberg, since he couldn’t get truth past 
the door. Governor Miller braves a 


storm of criticism; his reward for doing 
right will undoubtedly be rejection at the 
expiration of his term; that is America’s 
way of rewarding its public benefactors. 
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Now if, like Rockefeller, Carnegie, and 
Henry Ford, Governor Miller had first 
robbed the American public of five hun- 
dred million dollars and then given fifty 
cents worth of sugar-cured books back to 
the babbling rabble, we would at once 
have crowned him chief and noble poten- 
tate of the realm. 

When Wilson tumbled from Princeton 
into Trenton he sent the dust flying. Po- 
litical bosses were as dust to Wilson. It 
was the good old sword of right getting 
polished again. Jersey is far too wierd 
a place for a big man, so they wrapped 
him in a neat paper plurality and dropped 
him in our great whited sepulchre. After 
eight trying years he had regained his 
liberty, but lost his health, his popularity, 
his happiness, and his sense of humor: 
the last was the greatest Idss. 

Joan of Arc saved France, glorious old 
France, and the church burned her to 
death just for fun; then they discovered 
they were on the wrong side of the popu- 
larity fence, so they sainted her and 
hopped glibly over to the mob’s side. I 
prefer grasshoppers and frogs when it 
comes to hopping because that is their 
especial profession. Miller thus far has 
not hopped anywhere. He has seen 
clearly, walked fiercely, and done nobly. 
Compared to Hylan, our outlandish 
mayor, he is as the Kohinoor to a freckle 
on a hippopotomus’s rear toe. 

Tradition hath it that the organ is a 
solemn instrument, and dignified. Who 
made it so? Did Bach, our much boasted 
Bach? Examine one of his fugues some 
day and, forgetting all you have ever 
read, heard, dreamed, or nightmared 
about a Bach Fugue, see whether it is 
dignity and solemnity that Bach has writ- 
ten into it, or vivacity, life, freedom, joy, 
and the dance. 

Is the organist to-day a Martin Luther 
or a standpatter? A Miller or a Hylan? 
Is he preaching through his music life or 
death? Are we, as church organists, 
braving the storm that arises from every 
departure from tradition, by our zeal and 
comraon sense, or are we theorizing and 
following the bleak emptiness of our 
deadening traditions? 

I do not admire the methods of Billy 
Sunday, nor those of, Moody, et al, but 
at least Billy Sunday knew the world 
was not created joyless, and that God 
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was not the author of jealousy, cruelty, 
and wrath, but of all joyful energies in- 
telligently and kindly directed. 

We were given the joyous wine cup 
generations ago; half of us abused it 
by decrying it, the other half abused it 
by getting drunk on it; the result of the 
combination is prohibition. The church 
abuses Sunday by denaturing it, while 
the theater abuses it by capitalizing it; 
the result some of these days is going to 
be something painful for the innocent 
bystanders. Why not pitch in now and 
help rejuvenate our Sunday services, 
help make them glad, help make them at- 
tractive, help make them preach and 
exemplify wholehearted living and more 
of it? And why not hang around the 
stage entrance till we find some way of 
making the theater serve and rejuvenate 
humanity on Sunday instead of letting it 


enslave humanity for the gods of silver 
and gold? We are here to grow, not to 
be burned alive in an eternal God-kindled 
furnace; love and good will put us here 
and have made the world beautiful for 
our enjoyment; the same love and good 
will will take us out of it sooner or later. 

Let us pay much less attention to the 
revelation of God written by faulty, 
human, Simetic pens two thousand years 


‘ago, and turn our telescopes and our mi- 


croscopes on the revelation He is writing 
of Himself here and now every minute 
of the day and night. Old Betelgeuse 
and friendly little red ant—mighty se- 
quoia and gentle summer breeze—a flake 
of snow on noble Matterhorn, all alike 
are revelations of the only true God; all 
alike are faithful indices of the paths 
our lives should take, the motives our 
minds should frame.—T. S. B. 


The Art of Program-Making 


CHARLES HEINROTH 


of a question: Is Program Mak- 
ing an Art? 

Most everything is called an 
Art nowdays. We have a tonsorial art, 
a culinary art, a manly art, etc. Let us 
confine ourselves to the original, more 
restricted and true sense: is Program 
Making a fine Art? Here I must answer 
emphatically: It is; and a very rare 
one! Music has nothing subtler to offer ; 
nothing anywhere, where sensitiveness, 
resource, and mental generalship are so 
at a premium. One can much easier and 
with greater frequency hear a perfect 
performance than meet a perfect pro- 
gram. There are more great artists than 

great Programmakers. 
We can usually form an estimate of an 
artist by his Programs, even before he is 
Note: The views expounded in this article 
were incorporated in a Lecture given by Mr. 
Heinroth some years ago in Pittsburgh. The 
programs used as illustrations were heard in 
the course of a music season about that time 
and represents the Pittsburgh offerings of such 
organizations and artists as the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
the Flonzalay Quartet, the Kneisel Quartet, 
Grangier, Hoffman, Paderewski, Rappold, 
Schumann-Heink, Schroeder, and Whitehall. 
Of course no account has been taken of the 
change in taste and feeling wrought by the 

War.—Eb. 


| ET ME put the title into the form 


heard, of the world in which he moves, 
the boundaries of his art, the horizon of 
his thinking, his aims, arguments, and 
appeal. The public always is the citadel, 
its approval the objective (this in spite 
of all protestations to the contrary) ; 
some obtain it by bombarding it with a 
string of effect-producing pieces, from 
forty-two centimeters to sky rockets; 
others take the easier method of giving 
it what it wants. Hardly could we look 
for the model Program from _ these 
classes. Only the artist who wins his 
public by implicitly following his ideals ; 
one with broad human sympathies to 
whom every manifestation of the true 
and beautiful is a revelation and delight ; 
and, above all, one who possesses a reli- 
able tact that will warn him from going 
in any direction beyond proportion—only 
such an artist, I say, has a chance to give 
us well rounded Programs that will 
stand the acid test. 

There is more involved than would at 
first appear. A good Program is much 
more than a choice of even excellent 
compositions. I have heard Programs, 
composed of irreproachable works, which 
were failures, whereas a redistribution, 
a re-shuffling of the same hand, so to 
speak, would have turned defeat into 
success. Take the following Program: 
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(Seat SARC. 26s ein sk sek Quartet in D major 
Pocco lento—Allegro; Scherzo; Lar- 
ghetto; Finale. 

POSS B.S) | aera ae A — and Intermezzo 
(From the Op. 5, B flat Quartet) 
Baydn........ Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2 
Allegro; Andante; Menuetto; Finale. 


What is wrong with this Program? 
Why this: by the time the first number 
was played the audience was alienated 
beyond recovery. It is never good policy 
to place an abstruse work at the begin- 
ning of a Program (abstruse for any but 
a very “music-centre”’ audience) ; that is, 
a work difficult to enter into, profound, 
requiring great mental concentration. 
The public is never ready for it at the 
beginning of a concert. Such a work 
should be led up to. Besides, in this par- 
ticular case it was very long, lasting 
somewhere about an hour and, coupled 
with Franck’s style of dreamy exaltation, 
with no definite landmarks in the way of 
striking melodies to guide an originally 
willing audience toward a comprehen- 
sion of the design and purpose, it consti- 
tuted, without doubt, an error in judg- 
ment. 

Turn the Program around; play it 
backwards, start at the end and end at 
the beginning and it comes right. First 
you must get your audience. The cheer 
and clarity of the Haydn Quartet —_ 
have won the attention and good will. 
The colorful Bohemianism of Suk would 
reinforce these with a crescendo. Then, 
after the intermission, the audience, now 
in good humor, would have been ready 
and eager for the chief work of the eve- 
ning and, having by this time gotten used 
to the timbre and niceties of string cham- 
ber music, would have had a far better 
chance of understanding and appreciat- 
ing Franck and would not have minded 
if even occasionally he did get beyond 
their depth. But as it was, it was a hope- 
less case; at any rate for this, an average 
audience. 

String quartet Programs, on account 
of the “limited range of dynamics and 
color, should be made with more extreme 
care than any others. The following 
Program is superior: 

Quartet in F major, Op. 22 
Andante; 


Tchaikowsky...... 
Allegro giusto; 
Allegro. 
.Quartet in D major, Op. 18, No. 3 
Andante con moto; 
Presto. 


Adagio; 


Beethoven.. 


Allegro; Allegro; 


W. B. Molique...... Andante (Concerto in D) 
Wilhelm Jeral.......5....... Polonaise Fantastique 
Reger..... Larghetto; and Allegro con grazia 


(From Quartet in E flat, Op. 109) 


It too could be improved by changing 
the order to, first, the Beethoven Quar- 
tet, then the two Reger movements, in- 
termission, the Molique and Jeral ’Cello 
soli, and then the Tchaikowsky Quartet. 
The Program immediately gets a better 
form. It divides itself nicely into two 
equally proportional parts of six move- 
ments each. Also two whole Quartets 
would not follow each other; this alwavs 
seems formidable to an audience. It also 
obviates two Allegros following each 
other (namely, the last movement of 
Tchaikowsky’s Quartet and the first of 
Beethoven’s). And the evening begins 
engagingly with a naive early Beethoven 
Quartet and ends with the racy, spicy 
Tchaikowsky work; without doubt a 
superior order for winning and sustain- 
ing interest. 

There is a psychology involved, an in- 
timate understanding of human nature 
required, a faculty to FORECAST THF STATE 
OF MIND at every phase of the concert; 
to sense beforehand the weaknesses and 
desires, the natural tendencies of the 
auditors and lead them to pleasurable and 
well rounded satisfaction. 

A good Program is governed by the 
four dimensions—length, breadth, height, 
and depth. 

Length being a purely physical condi- 
tion it ought to be easily controlled; but 
right on this score great sins are commit- 
ted. A long concert with a poor Pro- 
gram is an awfully boresome affair to 
the audience; but even a long concert 
with a good Program wearies the audi- 
ence and renders it dull to finer percep- 
defeats his own 


tions. The artist thereby 
object. He learns that a bored audience 


is the deadliest thing an artist can en- 
counter; an antagonistic audience is not 
to be feared as much as an indifferent or 
satiated one. 

Here is a program illustrating the 
point I am criticizing; I must say in ex- 
tenuation that it is very difficult to make 
a satisfactory program for three artists 
(in this case a soprano, a baritone, and a 
‘cellist ) : 

Three Songs for Baritone 


One Solo for ’Cello 
Two Arias for Soprano 








SO 
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Five Songs for Baritone 
Four Songs for Soprano 
Four Soli for ’Cello 

Four Songs for Baritone 
Four Songs for Soprano 


There were altogether eight groups 
with twenty-seven numbers not counting 
the inevitable encores. How can such a 
Program be improved? Only by using 
the pruning knife. Cut out two groups, 
one each by the vocalists. The Program 
will not become a really good one, but at 
least endurable, and will do away some- 
what with the effect of vaudevillian turns. 
The reason it can never be made a really 
good Program is that each of the three 
competitors is showing his or her wares 
in a string of short compositions, all of 
virtually the same order and style. There 
is no central idea. Speaking of time, in 
my consideration a symphony concert 
ought never to exceed two hours, includ- 
ing intermissions; a piano recital one 
hour and three quarters; chamber music 
and song recitals one hour and a half on 
the outside. I always aim to have my 
organ recitals one hour and ten minutes, 
with five minutes intermissions ; one hour 
and fifteen minutes in all. It is good 
policy to have people wishing for more 
at the conclusion. Choral societies usu- 
ally transgress in the matter of length. It 
is the commonest of faults in Program 
Making. 

A Program should have breadth. It 
ought to be devoid of prejudices and, un- 
less devoted to illustrate a special point, 
ought to embrace as far as possible all 
schools, nationalities, and styles. A one- 
sided Program betrays the maker’s lack 
of catholicity. 

There should be height, ideality, inas- 
much as always the best specimens of a 
class should be chosen. The artist ought 
always to be as high in the calibre of his 
selection as his audience will possibly 
allow. 

There should be depth; depth of 
thought and depth of expression. A sur- 
face musician will make a shallow Pro- 
gram; to lay bare the hidden truths and 
beauties of music is the mission of the 
really great artist Let me illustrate the 
point with a Program: 


IBTANMNS 6:63 6%. Variations on a Paganini Theme 
LEC eae ee en eg eae Partita, No. 1, in B flat 
Prelude; Allemande; Sarabande; Minuet 1; 
Minuet 2; Gigue. 


ERNE ais wate te isc dheajo:chstn ois evan atn.ayecbrolaweaieins 
aed Four Dutch Peasant Songs and Dances 
Cyril Scott....The Garden of Soul-Symphony 


GTO SCO EE isin a astaeisi asinraceverevere Riga biarorecbunsavendes Bells 
CHG ri idiunoewebeadanwaeau Barcarole, Op. 60 
PDC cies: raves: secacendoscnbssveororsesedrece ees Fritana 
GRANRIOR: 4.5.5 oswis.cxereenawew-s Three Folktunes 


There is nothing substantial on the 
Program. To be sure, the names of 
Bach and Brahms decorate it, but their 
spirit is absent. Brahms never said less 
in a composition than in the Variations 
and the Bach Suite is more un-Pach-like 
than any that could be found. Excepting 
for the Cyril Scott exotic color schemes 
everything on the Program (including 
the extras) is fresh, transparent, or is 
rollicking rhythm. The artist made the 
Program as though he had but one string 
to his fiddle. The keynote to the whole 
Program was Grangier’s Mock Morris, 
which formed an extra. 

This composition and the enlivening 
effect it produces is excellent and in its 
place admirable; but a whole evening of 
that sort of music spells easy victory. All 
calculations in the program are toward 
the applause-producing nerve centres; 


- everybody was happy and voluble in 


praise of the Program, while those who 
have the vital enduring qualities of music 
at heart shook their heads. 

See what a contrast this next Program 
presents: 


BAGH isiciatewsars Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
Beethoven........... Sonata (“Appassionata” ) 
SchMtHaN sissies Fantasia in C major, Op. 17 
CHOD UN isc gs tee ens wieseaieears Ballade in G minor 


Saaveieeas Nocturne in F-sharp major 
Srotita setae Three Etudes (Nos. 12. 7, 3) 
sect otra actacs te tas Valse in A-flat major 


Mieiidelssoniiatt ote ccrsieis ceva wistiecse-e-wwcaieres. ; 
ee Midsummer Night’s Dream Fantasia 


Of all the Programs I have thus far 
named it illustrates the element of good 
Program construction best. The Pro- 
gram has form; there is a beginning, 
middle, and end; and notice with what 
reference and insight into the normal 
workings of the auditor’s mind this Pro- 
gram is thought out. There is the techni- 
cal, the emotional, the sentimental, and 
the bravura; or to pué it into other words, 
starting with the intellectual, it is fol- 
lowed by the soul stirring, then the poetic 
aspect of beauty, and finally the astonish- 
ing; each represented by supreme types 
in their respective classes, all well graded 
and no violent contrasts. It has unity 
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and variety, therefore it might be called 
a model Program. Only in one point 
might it be open to criticism. The pres- 
ence of the Schuman Fantasy is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Please notice not be- 
cause of the length of the Program, nor 
because it. is not worthy or beautiful 
enough to be associated with the others ; 
it is. But because, coming after the 
Appassionata, it says virtually the same 
thing in a decrescendo. An increase of 
certain quality is allowable in the course 
of a Program but a decrease should be 
scrupulously avoided. 

Having then learned what a really 
good Program consists of we are in a po- 
sition to compare. Here is another Pro- 
gram: 

CLO ee “Moonlight” Sonata 
NOMININAN o.Gawts cess sesnesesnse Davidsbundler 
Cele es ee eee ee asso Gavotte 
Beethoven-Rubenstein .......... be eeeeseeees 
eS ehEbLES SS SBRE March (Ruin of Athens) 
Ge ee eee Prelude in C sharp minor 
See: Nocturne in D flat 
See Valse in C sharp minor 
MeCeenaaeseseeceue Polonaise in A flat 
MAGNMRUINDH cc550555sceunse sone se Polchinelle 


Scriabine....... Poeme; and Etude in F minor 
Wagner-Liszt........... Tannhauser Overture 


You see there is an entirely different 
form in.this Program. The chief works, 
the “Moonlight” Sonata and the Tann- 
hauser Overture, are placed at the out- 
side of the program. There is no centre 
of gravity to the Program unless it be the 
Chopin A flat Polonaise and no dance 
ought so be considered on a representa- 
tive Program of a great artist. As a 
Program it is inferior to the previous 
one. 

Of course every one has the right to 
choose any form he pleases in Program 
Making, only some will prove themselves 
to be more artistically inclined connois- 
seurs as logically devised, therefore good, 
others as haphazard and poor. In my 
experience I find it best to decide upon 
the chief work first, the one which is to 
hold the centre of interest and I find it 
most advantageous (if possible) to place 
it at the end of the first part just before 
the intermission. It is to be featured ; 
therefore the other works are chosen 
with a view to set off this work favor- 
ably; and the principal work decides 
the character of the others, inasmuch as 
they have to supply what is left unsaid 
by the main work. Having chosen the 


principal work I follow the symphonic 
ground plan, in a modified sense. Modi- 
fied because we have come to the con- 
clusion that the most profound portion 
should not come at the beginning of a 
Program as it does in a symphony. 
Therefore the opening or introductory 
movement ought to be less severe, rather 
picturesque, but in the main energtic and 
loud. I should call the Fingal’s Cave 
Overture a good example of an ideal 
opening number because it is outwardly 
descriptive, therefore not too engrossing ; 
it rather woos the attention. 

The second number would follow the 
role of second movement in a sonata. 
After an outwardly descriptive opening 
number in lively motion it ought to be 
introspective, reposeful and in calm 
tempo. In a Program I would never 
think of placing, let us say, the Larghetto 
from Beethoven’s Second Symphony 


after the Fingal’s Cave Overture. They- 


are somehow too much alike. It would 
be hard to explain why. A good Pro- 
gram maker feels rather than reasons; 
he feels intuitively a congruity among 
compositions—it is not an intellectual 
process. 

The third number had best be in a 
scherzo character, bright, gay, humorous. 

For the fourth number we are ready 
to attack the main business of the con- 
cert. If the main work is long, the third 
number, the Scherzo, can go over to the 
second part; which, if possible, ought 
to repeat the arrangement of the first, but 
in minature and in lighter calibre. The 
last number of the Program should be 
brilliant and showy, with very little to 
occupy the listener mentally. 

The greatest Program maker in Amer- 
ica was Theodore Thomas; indeed so 
successful that every one who would be- 
come proficient in the art had best study 
his Programs carefully. The other day 
I came across the theory or recipe he 
followed in arranging them. I found 
them so interesting that I will quote some 
extracts. He says: 

“Tn earlier years my Programs always 
included a Beethoven number; first, be- 
cause Beethoven is the nearest to us in 
spirit ; second, because be expresses more 
than any other composer; and third, be- 
cause he had reached the highest pinnacle 
in instrumental music, which became 
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through him a language. Thus Beethoven 
answers a double purpose, he gives de- 
light to the educated, and teaches the 
uneducated. His place was alwavs in the 
first part of the Program. 

“T always believe in climaxes, also in 
giving the people the most recent musical 
productions, and Wagner is the com- 
poser who satisfies both these essentials. 
Like Beethoven, he also answers a dou- 
ble purpose. He represents the modern 
spirit, and his effective scoring makes the 
desired climax. 

“In this way Beethoven and Wagner 
became the pillars, so to speak, of my 
Programs. The effect of these composers 
on the public was always plainly appar- 
ent. So I placed them where they be- 
longed and then filled out the rest of the 
Program so as to keep within a certain 
limit of time, have each piece prepare for 
the one to follow, observe a steady cres- 
cendo, never allow an anti-climax, and 
‘keep a trump’ for the last.” 

In speaking of later times he says: 

“In arranging a symphony Program 
to-day, we do not any longer need the 
outward attraction which formed my so- 
called ‘pillars’ in earlier times. The 
symphony audience is now beyond that. 
Its horizon has broadened, and it recog- 
nizes the necessity of the lesser lights in 
the solar system of music, in order to 
measure the value of the greater. The 
craving of the excitement of the nerves 
has given place to intellectual enjoyment 
and a Program arranged from works by 
Bach and Mozart and ending with Bee- 
thoven is enjoyed as much as, at times, 
a combination of Wagner, Tchaikowsky, 
and Strauss. The symponhy chosen— 
either by rotation or advisability—decides 
the. character of the Program. The 
time allowed for the performance, and 
the selection of works in keeping with 
that symphony, do the rest.” 

I will give three specimens of com- 
mendable symphonic Program Making: 


C71 tc a eee Overture to Iphigania in Aulis 
INU ARE oo coarse scrusiise Ww vias eisets Sinisa eases aiece 
....Rec. and Aria from Marriage of Figaro 
BREEN OVEN 555 0.055 seks eeme's sels Symphony Eroica 
Intermission 
WPAN Sie. s Ais aeaises sees Fugue in A minor 
Schubert. ... Theme and Variation in D minor 
TBS che) 1a ee oe Aria from St. Ludmilla 
RONG os cnecette a nace Meare Scherzo Capriccioso 
BAGH S «6.4%: Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, in G 
Mozart........Aria from Le Nozze di Figaro 
MIBUGEY Bk ad einen cwae Aria from Theodora 


ESTANINS So 5:d0:5:eveceds First Symphony, in C minor 
CHACDONUER &.6.5c:ei:s eieresaseessred Aria from Louise 
SEUSS rer, davis vain nies ecsroxoyats Tod und Verklarung 
DIDENUS sccorsracinnere First Symphony, in E minor 
Intermission 
BeGtHOVGl cc. cccceccsewes Overture to Egmont 
BGA NS sce-az:sic's Variations on a Haydn Theme 
Debussy.. Prelude to I’Apres-Midi d’un Faune 
CREE sincai5. dai cb caja tevass Espana Rhapsody 


It would have helped a great many 
people in this last Program if the un- 
familiar Sibelius symphony had_ been 
introduced by the well known Egmont 
Overture by Beethoven. It would have 
established a bond between the audience 
and the performers and made a better 
balanced and better appearing Program. 

I would like to say a few words about 
song Programs because they present dif- 
ficulties and advantages not encountered 
in the making of Programs in purely in- 
strumental music. One of the greatest 
difficulties is the larger number of single 
items, in song Programs, because of the 
shortness of each unit in comparison with 
instrumental music and the consequent 
lack of a great central idea. To over- 
come this, songs in a recital Program are 
banded into groups. Another drawback 
is that a singer has only one voice, which 
is a serious one, not only from the stand- 
point of endurance, but this voice must 
be capable of adapting itself to every 
change, every subtle nuance of expres- 
sion. The problem is to extract the 
maximum of interest with a minimum of 
fatigue. Fortunately the singers have 
the aid of words, otherwise they could 
not succeed. With the explanatory word 
the necessary changes and varieties of 
mood become childs-play because the lis- 
tener is always aware of what is intended. 
So that more definite pictures, scenes, 
and emotions can be described without 
the slightest possibility of not being 
comprehended or being misunderstood ; 
which is a tremenudous advantage. But 
still the danger of monotony is ever 
present and must be guarded against. 
This is where the Art of the Program 
Maker becomes evident. Some of the 
means of providing constant variety are 
found in the use of a chonological order, 
which brings with it not only a change of 
style all the way from bel canto to the 
declamatory, but also a language from 
Italian, through French and German to 
the English songs of the day. Then 
change of key, which is just as impor- 
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tant as in instrumental music. change of 
rhythm and pace, a crescendo of emotion 
and care not to keep on one emotional! 
dine for too long a stretch, are the ele- 
ments that go to make a successful song 
recital Program. 

I will give just one specimen of a good 
vocal Program: 

I. Three Arias from Samson and Delilah, 

Saint-Saens ; 

II. Seven German Songs, three great ones by 
Schubert and one each by Strauss, Wolf, 
Loewe, and a humorous folksong; 

IIT. Four English songs by Nevin, Bond, and 
Chadwick ; 

IV. Three religious arias, by Mendelssohn 
Raff, and Bizet; the placing of these de- 
votional songs at the close instead of at 
the beginning, where by tradition they 
are usually found, must have had a 
significance not revealed here. 

From these Programs and their discus- 
sion, we may deduce the following as a 
sort of epitome: wise selection and art- 
ful arrangement, co-related so as to form 
a living, complete and well-rounded or- 


ganism, each of the members performing 
a unique and useful function: that is the 
ideal in the art and economy of Program 
Making. 

I would add only one final injunction. 
There are all kinds of people in this 
world and the gifted and conscientious 
Program Maker will give something to 
everybody. No one ought to be allowed 
to go away complaining that there was 
nothing anywhere to appeal to him. The 
same Program will hardly appeal to 
metropolis and mining village. And of 
course the whole scale of human emo- 
tions can hardly be encompassed in one 
evening’s performance. Still enough 
scope is given to touch upon at least the 
cardinal points of the barometer of emo- 
tions and give them expression. And 
after all it will be found that the greatest 
Programs are made by those who con- 
sider themselves servants of the art, in- 
termediaries between it and the public, 
not exponents of their own personality. 


° Self Determination for Small Organs 
FRANK STEWART ADAMS 


HE TITLE refers to those organs 
which, because of _ insufficient 
funds, incorrect specifications, or 
unfavorable location, do not give 

adequate ensemble results. Small organs, 
like the poor, ye have always with you— 
now and forevermore. Grandeur, ma- 
jesty, sonority seem to be no longer 
sought. Instead of saying there has been 
no improvement in voicing in recent 
years, it is better stated thus: methods 
and principles, in which there was no 
need for improvement except in minor 
details, have been discarded or side- 
tracked. 

The best remedy is full publicity to 
plain blunt truths, no matter whom they 
unintentionally hit. Personality, either 
of builder or player, dare not be allowed 
to further stand in the way of progress. 
It would seem to be a matter merely of 
common courtesy, if not of common 
sense, that the builder should invariably 
consult the future player of every organ 
he builds before the specifications are set 
and the contract signed. If, in any par- 
ticular case, the player be found to be 
absolutely devoid of organ intelligence, 
the builder would naturally turn to the 
most distinguished or the most logical 


player available in the community. Or- 
gans are built not for organ builders but 
for organ players. If persons or com- 
mittees have not the common intelligence 
to give their organist considerable voice 
in the matter of organ specifications, the 
builders will serve their own interests 
best by helping the organist secure the 
rights that are undeniably his. 

The builder, being of necessity a man 
of business to whom good business prac- 
tices are of paramount importance, is 
naturally more or less controlled by com- 
mercial considerations; sharp competi- 
tion and lack of musical standards on the 
part of those who purchase, or control 
the purchase of, organs is responsible for 
the handicap under which he must work. 
The organ player alone is able to coun- 
teract these deadly influences of commer- 
cialism and competition. 

When organs are sold by the same 
trade methods as general merchandise, it 
kills all artistic considerations. As in 
the case of music publishers who say 
they have to sell melodious and popular 
music because the people want it, the 
builder is out to please his customers. It 
is therefore up to the organists to control 
the artistic end of the business. If they 
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are not up to the task, or are not con- 
sulted, so much the worse for organs. 
You may be sure that if J. S. Bach’s 
music is called out of date, or the instru- 
ment he wrote for is allowed to deterio- 
rate in its underlying scientific basis, 
there is something radically wrong. 

Organists who are making a scientific 
study of these problems are agreed that 
excessive duplexing and borrowing are 
tending toward the degeneration of the 
organ. A stop in the chest is worth two 
in the specification. The builder, taking 
a few registers, saith unto them, “Be ye 
fruitful and multiply” at both ends, un- 
til, like Abraham and Sarah of old, their 
offspring fills the blue-print, but not the 
organ-chamber. 

There are three points which must be 
considered in duplexing and borrowing: 

(1) Resulting loss of tone color and 
power ; 

(2) The great disadvantage of having 
registers from two or more manuals in 
one swell-box, or of having registers 
from several indiscriminate swell boxes 
speak on one manual ; 

(3) The tendency to cyphering and 
other mechanical ailments. 

Add to these the usual weakening of 
the Pedal Organ, and the advantages of 
duplexing are more than offset. by the 
disadvantages. The organist should 
always ascertain how many more regis- 
ters could be had at the same price by 
building the organ “straight.” With all 
the vague talk about “greater flexibility 
of resources,’ remember the resources— 
and principles—that have been sacrificed 
for a mess of pottage. 

The above applies to the adding of a 
third or fourth manual. 

Most deplorable is the practise of mak- 
ing up most or all of the Peda! by bor- 
rowing and extensions from the man- 
uals. Consisting only of two or more 
lower octaves extending below the man- 
uals, such Pedal Organs (so-called) have 
no complete, autonomous anatomy. They 
are merely hind legs to the manuals. And 
they sound wobbly, as if they had the 
gout. This is bad enough, but there are 
no limits to this process of inflation, this 
communistic conservation of resources, 
whereby one register is supposed to do 
the work rightly belonging to several. 
The converse of this process, carrying a 
loud pedal Bourdon or Open into the 


manuals, is worse yet. Extending the 
pedal Bourdon into the Great is most 
vicious. If it be a genuine Bourdon, the 
effect in the manual will be baleful and 
deadening. If it is weakened it is of no 
use in the Pedal (or manual either). 
The effect of a large pedal Diapason in 
the Great is horrible. It is like mixing 
black paint with the bright colors (none 
too plentiful in the small organ) and the 
latter are neutralized or dulled. Flutes 


—especially bourdons, or open flutes of 


large or spread tone—must not form too 
great a part of the ensemble. In one 
organ a pedal Diapason extended was 
the only solo “flute” in the organ (unen- 
closed, too) unless we apologetically men- 
tion a jaundiced Concert Flute in the 
Choirbox. (Why it is called concert is a 
mystery, unless a concert for deaf-mutes 
or old ladies is meant). 

I recently played a Roosevelt organ of 
ten stops. Each one was of generous 
scale, full-bodied but of good quality. It 
would swallow up most thirty stop or- 
gans of to-day. But the startling fact 
was the presence of a Mixture. Shades 
of Hope-Jones, a Mixture in a small 
organ ! 

The elimination of Mixtures is the 
strongest evidence of the degradation of 
the modern organ. The builder says thev 
they are shrieking and disagreeable, but 
neglects to say this is his fault, because of 
not knowing how to voice them, and be- 
cause he has too weak a body of founda- 
tion tone as background for the harmonic 
ranks. If harmonic and mutation ranks 
are omitted their place must be taken by 
something else giving the same effect. 
We were told that a type of organ scheme 
would be evolved, far superior to the 
French organ loaded with Mixtures. “We 
have waited”—many times, as in Hiles’ 
anthem—and are still waiting. 

What is done in the modern organ to 
reproduce upper partials? All the regis- 
ters, especially the strings, are made of 
thin scale. The fancy strings, celestes, 
and voices like the Orchestral Oboe are 
put on the Register Crescendo and in- 
tended to be used with other registers 
to give brightness—the brightness of 
squawking poultry. Being harmonic or 
overblown they stand out with irritating 
distinctness, and are thus supposed to 
take the place of regular harmonic and 
mutation ranks. The Piccolo is of small 
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scale and doesn't cost much but is simi- 
larly penetrating. Yet it is sparingly 
used and not strictly a part of the orches- 
tral ensemble. Yet a Piccolo blends with 
a double-Bassoon better than these squeal- 
ing registers blend with their fellows. 

This fiendish system of voicing sets at 
naught the most elementary principle of 
acoustics—that an organ-pipe will not gen- 
erate its own harmonics. When an eight- 
foot rank is reduced in scale to give the 
effect of four- or two-foot pitch, or any 
of the harmonic series, in proportion as it 
gives such effect it loses its fundamental 
or ground tone. For special fancy effects 
these forced or over-blown voices are all 
right, but for general ensemble purposes 
every register must produce its full nor- 
mal fundamental tone. 

Here is where the small organ suffers. 
There should be a full quota of founda- 
tion ranks of all pitches, and none of the 
solo registers or special ensemble effects, 
like fancy strings, should be used as part 
of the general ensemble. Commercialism 
has eliminated most of the mass effects 
to make room for ear-tickling solo voices. 
Love-sick Vox-Humanas, sob-dripping, 
mellifluous Viols and flutes “d’Amour” 
(what kind of love isn’t stated) lure the 
recalcitrant purchaser more than Octaves 
and Mixtures, which are deleted in favor 
of the more soothing but emaciated 
ranks. As large scales and heavier pres- 
sures cost more, the bilious but numeri- 
cally larger ensembles are a greater trade 
asset. On paper they sound well. The 
Chinese had seven musical sounds, but 
the sound of paper was not among them. 

Individual registers are tried out, and 
those that sound the best are selected— 
as many as the victims will ante up for. 
The great Bach was spared something in 
not having to listen to some of these de- 
bilitated tonal schemes, evolved on the 
instalment plan. For ensemble mass 
effects the builder must trust to Provi- 
dence and a Tuba to fill the bill—if not 
the building. The omnipotent music 
committee (and omniscient, in its own 
conceit) consists of a butcher, an under- 
taker, and the minister’s wife’s neice, 
who played the mandolin at Wellesley. 
The organ salesman, of great lingual 
volatility, brings as accomplice a demon- 
strator, who demonstrates his equally 
great digital fluency. A lachrymal, soul- 
throbbing melody is spattered with scales 


and arpeggios. Mixtures don’t react well 
to such a process. 

In the modern small organ and all 
theater organs strings are too prolific. 
The full-bodied French Gamba with a 
celeste is the best and most economical 
kind of fancy string. The thin, tapering 
string is harsh and rasping, and will not 
blend with anything. Because of the 
elimination of the ground tone. we must 
stick in as many of these stops as we can. 
What an idiotic, roundabout way to build 
up string tone! The number is increased 
in order to reinforce the fundamental 
which was deliberately weakened in the 
individual ranks. What a frightful 
waste of money, space, and meta!. How 
much more sensible and economical to 
use three or four registers with the 
fundamental left intact. 

In an organ of about thirty-five stops 
there were seven thin strings in separate 
ranks, and a string organ of six units. 
Yet these thirteen ranks together gave 
only a moderate amount of string tone. 
Here is prima facie evidence that this 
idea is totally wrong—the presence of 
thirteen string units, practically all alike, 
and still not enough volume. The four- 
foot ranks were weak, no Octave or four- 
foot reeds, the 16-foot stops all bor- 
rowed, and nothing above four-foot 
pitch. This was a factory specification. 
And in one instance at least, the builder 
will never look at an organist’s: specifica- 
tion unless compelled to by the pur- 
chaser. 

We grant that a large number of these 
strings are effective, provided the main 
body of the organ makes a complete 
and satisfying ensemble without them. 
(Whether they are.in separate ranks or in 
a String Organ is unimportant. Two or 
three of them are useless for any pur- 
pose). But foundation tone is gradually- 
dying from mal-nutrition caused by this 
long-and-narrow voicing and the pres- 
ence of so many solo and fancy voices. 
Sometimes a single Diapason, a giant 
oak amid a collection of scraggly sap- 
lings, is the only relic of the sturdy Great 
Organs of former days. Yet the rest of 
the organ combined hasn’t stamina 
enough to withstand this lone Diapason. 

In one of the largest theater organs 
the Diapason family is absent except for 
the Diapasons on the Great which can 
be used only in full organ. For the aver- 
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age ensemble effects there is nothing but 
strings and large flutes. These strings 
and flutes blend fully as well as castor oil 
and water. Another tailor-made scheme. 

In a two-manual organ of about fif- 
teen stops, there were fancy reeds, five 
strings, but no Diapason of any kind. 
The crowning glory of the Great was a 
large scaled Gross Flute, pot-bellied and 
breezy. Later a third manual was added, 
in a separate box, with a Stopped Flute 
(duplicating one already in the Swell) 
and a String Organ, so that about half of 
the registers in the entire organ were thin 
strings, more fancy reeds, but still no 
Diapason. A builder has some nerve to 
call such an assemblage an organ. No 
organist was guilty of perpetrating such 
a monstrosity. Shades of Buxtehude, 
what are we coming to? 

Manipulating one of these high-strung, 
ill-fed specimens is a harrowing process, 
conducive to cursings and sweatings. We 
long to chant noble lays, but the critters 
h’aint got it in’em. In the words of the 
inspired bard, vainly we urge on our 
struggling muse which we would fain 
launch forth into bolder strains. The 
spirit is indeed willing, etc. We add a 
stop and find we have added it several 
times already, by devious processes or 
“reflex” action. 

One of the worst abuses resulting from 
these practises is the incessant use of the 
Crescendo Pedal. As if the organist, not 
finding adequate tonal resources by using 
the stops, in despair resorts to pumping 
the Crescendo Pedal, hoping to conjure 
up hidden reserves. 

Such ensembles are weak and unmusi- 
cal, headache-generating to player and 
audience. There is no long, up-swelling 
crescendo, no sonorous climax. O for 
the Full Swells of yester-year! What a 
thrilling back-ground for the red-blooded 
foundations and Mixtures of the Great. 
They don’t make ’em that way nowa- 
days. 

If the Great is reduced to a Diapason 
and a Tuba, applying blood-transfusion 
by duplexing the Choir is useless. Better 
let the Great stand forth, stark naked, to 
the public gaze (or hearing) than to pull 
up the Choir or Pedal as a diaphanous 
covering for its lean and scrawny 
anatomy. 

This craze for thin voicing is rapidly 
discrediting the organ not only among 


musicians but among amateurs. It is 
rendered practically useless for solo pur- 
poses in theaters, which could be a great 
asset. The thrilling body of full organ 
tone is the greatest factor in its appeal to 
the public, which distinguishes it from all 
other instruments. Even for picture- 
playing this type of organ falls short of 
the requirements most lamentably. 

The ensemble is not smooth and 
euphonious. The thin strings are used 
continually with the thick flutes, because 
there is nothing else—with resulting 


‘sounds like Coney Island on a foggy 


night. ; 

Rapidity and staccato are impossible, 
attack and release are sluggish—fatal de- 
fects in organ playing. Each tone, 
instead of being clean-cut and incisive, is 
covered with whiskers. Passage work is 
turgid, staccato playing begets a series 
of bleats and yips. Rapidity of console 
mechanism is not enough, pressure and 
scales suited to the location and acoustical 
conditions are essential to a rapid, de- 
tached style. 

For solo work, instead of single regis- 
ters, which are too weak, several clash- 
ing timbres are combined, with loss of 
clearness and distinctive color. But 
what is an organist to do, when a single 
voice is barely audible with the box wide 
open? Also in chord-playing this con- 
glomerate mixing of colors prevails. 

In almost any church or theater you 
will hear doubling of melodic lines in one 
or several octaves (through couplers) 
and sometimes the chord structure as 
well. Octave couplers are intended to 
make up for the lack of tone in the 8 and 
4 foot ranks, and the absence of har- 
monic and mutation registers. This 
means that, whatever is played, the musi- 
cal structure is completely destroyed. 
Instead of a tonal climax we play in oc- 
taves, using the same stops, like a pianist 
continually playing twelve-note chords. 
Those who orchestrate even the cheapest 
dance music wouldn’t be guilty of such 
unmusical chord duplication and tonal 
distribution. Great 16 and 4-twin fiends, 
born of commercialism and sired of the 
devil—what crimes against society are 
committed by thy use! 32 foot reed and 
Bourdon effects on the manuals are com- 
mon, resulting in hideous cacophonies. 

The “8 foot” organ, in which the tone 
is dull and flat without the octave cou- 
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plers and 73 note chests, is a purely com- 
mercial product, a cross between a 
“straight” and a unit organ. The unit 
organ is the preferable of the two evils, 
for each octave extension is a separate 
stop, but in the other type the extension 
affects all the stops on that manual. Yet 
the unit organ costs so much there is 
nothing gained by not building a straight 
organ. 

The luckless organist is soothed in the 
possession of that which he has not, by 
a highly etherial and exotic nemencla- 
ture. Names like Vox Sarah Fiske and 
Nux Ann Jelly-fish are in juxtaposition 
with names from Grecian mythology and 
Sanskrit legends. 

In one instance a certain builder pas- 
sionately nurses the craze for soft play- 
ing in the theater—with the idea that 
loud tones blind the eye in watching the 
picture. For it means APPARENTLY larger 
organs and ACTUALLY larger profits. Per- 
haps the committee said “We want a soft 
organ. Our prior incumbent, Hezekiah 
O. Leftleg, played so loud that strong 
women fainted.” They don’t know that 
the fault may have been with the builder, 
or the style of playing. Yet a sonorous 
ensemble, scientifically built up, is far 
more agreeable than a bevy of lily-livered 
8 foot registers spread out above and 
below by couplers. Most complaints in 
theaters are that the organ is not loud 
enough, especially when it is used with an 
orchestra. Ask orchestra men what they 
think of the average theater organ. One 
of the most erroneous fallacies in the 
theater business is the idea that this type 
of organ is in any sense orchestral. 
Among other things it lacks the most out- 
standing qualities of orchestral tone— 
body, vitality, and dynamic range. 

The builder is justified in complaining 
of the unsuitable location of many or- 
gans, for it doesn’t give him or the 
organist who plays it a fair chance. 
While in the church the location is not 
so troublesome, seldom is a theater organ 
situated to the best advantage. A spa- 
cious and magnificent lobby is built in a 
large theater and a small organ crowded 
into the far corners of the stage. Yet 
the organ accompanies the pictures the 
greater part of the time. In one house 
the tone comes through a small sky-light 
over the stage. 

Rembrandt painted a picture “The 


Night Watch.” The dashing, gaily- 
attired officers riding at the head of the 
procession were naturally pleased with 
the picture. But a soldier belonging to 
the Night Watch, not finding himself in 
the painting said: 

“Where do I come in?” 

Rembrandt replied, “Do you see that 
church?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you’re behind that.” 

In many theaters if you see a thick 
wall or heavy curtain, you may be 
sure the organ is behind that. But the 
orchestra is always at the head of the 
procession, in every sense. 

In such cases it is impossible to secure 
a pleasing musical tone. For an organ, 
being dead tone in any case, is absolutely 
dependent on its surroundings for reson- 
ance in reinforcing and propelling the 
tone. But unfavorable conditions being 
so common, especially in the theater, 
there is all the more reason why -the 
voicing above described is a mistake. An 
organist being obliged to “put over” his 
act, to deliver the bricks regardless of the 
amount or quality of the available straw, 
likewise the buiider should be obliged to 
make the tone come through all obstruc- 
tions. But as usual this would mean 
fewer registers, and thereby the possibil- 
ity of losing the prospect. 

In a large opera-house the organ, de- 
signed by an eminent organist, had large 
scales and heavy pressure. It was small 
in number of registers, had few fancy 
effects, but was tonally adequate as far 
as any organ could be in such a location. 
Although unsatisfactory it was far better 
than the spineless purrings usually heard 
under such conditions. 

In a large municipal auditorium un- 
favorable conditions were similarly over- 
come with excellent results. 

Solo registers should be voiced so that 
the maximum of tone desired in all parts 
of the house is reached when the box is 
about one-third open. Beyond this point, 
very little crescendo occurs.. It is only in 
this first sector that the tone is under 
minute control of the “swell” shoe. Thus 
it is rendered expressive and has carry- 
ing power also. Of course the Ocean 
Grove storm Tubas, of 50 inch fame, 
“heard ’round the world,” go to the other 
extreme. Yet closing the box renders 
them a mere shadow, whereas with the 
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gentle-mannered units, opening the box 
merely accentuates their aenemic pusil- 
lanimity. Organs should be entirely en- 
closed, sometimes with double shades, 
but THE BOXES SHOULD BE LARGE ENOUGH 
so that scales can be ample to produce 
the results herein described. 

The location of the organ is of su- 
preme importance. In the church and 
concert room there is little difficulty, but 
in the theater the problem is acute. Ina 
large house a small organ was installed. 
In the plans it faced the audience, but in 
the building it was in the rear corners of 
the stage, the boxes facing each other. 
The manager thought it would be a good 
soft organ for pictures—and it was, all 
of that. The stage-set completely cut off 
the egress of tone. The organists were 
fired for not playing loudly enough, as if 
others could bear on harder, or “bring 
out” the organ. Still the playing was 
soft in more ways than one, through no 
fault of either brace of organists. 

The two ways in which progress in 
these matters can come are illustrated in 
the case of the opera house above de- 
scribed. The owners gave an eminent 
musician full authority in all details con- 
nected with the organ. We must en- 
deavor to convince managers and music 
committees that they will get far better 
results by letting their organists plan the 
organs if they are competent. To this 
end we must also impress upon organists 
the necessity for having the requisite 
musical and technical knowledge, and 
such qualities of character and person- 
ality as will inspire their employers with 
confidence in their ability to handle these 
problems. It is unfair to such organists 
if they are not consulted, for they are re- 
sponsible for the musical results and 
should not be hampered by conditions ad- 
versely affecting those results. It is 


unfair ‘o the builder if an ignorant or 
commercialistic organist is given free 
rein. 

A member of a certain church hired 
the undertaker to play for his wedding 
instead of the church organist, per- 
haps as a premonition of impending 
catastrophe. Managers and committees, 
knowing little about music, are apt to be 
patted on the back instead of being told 
the truth. It is unfortunate that non- 
musicians have such complete and trucu- 
lent domination over organ-building and 
musical policies in our churches and 
theaters. The builder is blameworthy if 
he tacitly condones this evil for business 
reasons; it is ultimately to his own inter- 
ests to assist the organists in stamping it 
out. In France a commission composed 
of men eminent in all branches of music, 
science, and art, supervises the building 
of the large organs so universally ad- 
mired. Mechanically they are inferior to 
American organs, but tonally the tradi- 
tions inherited from Bach are unim- 
paired. Our church committees should 
be compelled to consult with the musi- 
cians of highest standing in the commun- 
ity, at least in engaging an organist. 

This article is a plain, impersonal 
statement of facts and principles. No 
particular organists or builders are in 
mind, and no clues are given to names and 
places. If the coat fits, etc. Builders 
are mostly a long-suffering race and a 
credit to their families. Between kick- 
ing organists and finicky committees 
their forthgoings are not always heralded 
by rose strewing damsels—they do not 
ride to Heaven (at least) on flowery beds 
of ease. The leading firms can produce 
excellent results if the right organist has 
charge of the specification. By friendly 
cooperation shall be secured scientific 
tonal schemes scientifically arrived at. 


The Guild’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


HAT the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the Guild’s organization should 
be celebrated under the Warden- 

ship of Dr. Victor Baier and its chief 
service of commemoration held in Old 
Trinity, is doubly fitting. And the pub- 
lic gave approval by crowding the audi- 
torium to capacity with many standees. 
The twelve-page program announced the 
following: 


PGERGIO: CSOD GO) 2.5. Sos v's cain siedicdees:s Widor 
Samuel A. Baldwin 

Processional Hymn............ Horatio Parker 

(Scriptural Sentences) 

SENT (0) CRA ee a (Chant) 

(Scripture Lesson) 

Magnificat in B flat......... George C. Martin 

(Apostles’ Creed) 

(Prayers) 

“Souls of the righteous”..... T. Tertius Noble 

(Prayers) 

Hymn (O God our Help . .. )....... Croft 


(Address) 
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“How lovely is Thy dwelling place”...Brahmis 
Gallery choirs 
Prelude in E minor (short)........... .Bach 


Toccata Gregorian (Sonata)..... E. S. Barnes 
Lynnwood Farnam 
“Stand up and bless the Lord”.......... Goss 
g rete bc ky at Cc hr Stainer 
Chancel and Gallery choirs 

(Prayer) 

(Benediction ) 

Recessional Hymn............. G. W. Warren 


“Woo ”? 





Je-sustilllead on, 


Till our 


‘he procession, marching from the 
South Transept to the East door (Old 
Trinity faces west) and up the center 
aisle to the Choir, made quite an impres- 
sion, both for its length and for the stir- 
ring singing of the six combined choirs 


accompanied ultimately by both organs. 
As a Service, the program was beauti- 
ful and inspirational. 
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PROCESSIONAL COMPOSED BY HENRY F. ANDERSON 
For the Guild’s Celebration in Cleveland, Ohio 


Piece Henoigues. <..6. 002050608 Cesar Franck 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Chancel Organ: Warren R. Hedden 
Gallery Organ: Moritz E. Schwarz 


Before the hour of opening, Guild 
members and friends were admitted in 
good numbers through the rear gateway 
and when the main doors were opened to 
the public, the building was soon packed. 
The Prelude was fittingly churchly, its 
solemn tones leanding a beautiful atmos- 
phere to the service, fluctuating between 
piano and forte, occasionally going be- 
yond the bounds of each. As an example 
of a church prelude in the true church 
setting it was most appropriate. 


were taken unaccompanied and without 
assistance of the organs, and though the 
words of the minister were not always 
intelligible to those in the rear half of the 
auditorium the beauty and religious at- 
mosphere of the whole was saved and 
intensified by the work of the three chan- 
cel boychoirs in their responses. 

The anthems and organ numbers paid ~ 
tribute only to two members of the 
Guild: Mr. Noble was honored by the 
presentation of his “Souls of the righte- 
ous” which he conducted with the Chan- 
cel choirs; and Mr. Barnes was honored 
by the inclusion of the Toccata from his 
remarkable organ sonata, whicb was 
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given a most churchly, and somewhat in- 
dividualistic, interpretation of Lynnwood 
Farnam on the Gallery Organ. The Toc- 
cata was not used in the common toccata 
registration but rather with a string reg- 
istration calculated to make its thematic 
content more effective and give the piece 
a greater weight than ordinarily attaches 
to toccatas; in this Mr. Farnam demon- 
strated his peculiar genius and succeeded 
beyond the expectation of at least ane 
critical listener who previewed that num- 
ber of the program with considerable 
misgiving, but who was completely sur- 
prised at the effectiveness and churchli- 
ness of Mr. Farnam’s achievement. This 
slight taste of the Barnes masterpiece 
aroused the desire for a hearing of the 
noble second and third movements of the 
sonata. All the other honors bestowed 
by the Guild in the selection of its pro- 
gram went to French and English com- 
posers, with the addition of Brahms and 
Bach. 

As an exemplification of church music 
at its best, the service will live many 
years in the memories of all those who 
were privileged to hear it. But as a 
prophecy of the one legitimate way the 
church of the future can stem the tide of 
scepticism and false teaching which are 
storming its very foundation—the one 
from without, the other from within— 
the service was a revelation. It is hardly 
deniable that the message of God to man 
has been spread to all civilized lands 
through the printed Bible which is so 
plain that even a child may read and un- 
derstand; but that mankind in the large 
needs some further uplift is also hardly 
deniable. That this uplift, this God- 
spoken message, appreciable but not de- 
finable, came in abundant quantities and 
in purest quality from the service con- 
ceived, inspired, and directed by Dr. Vic- 
tor Baier in commemoration of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Guild, is also as undeniable as 
the fact of day and night. 

Dr. Baier has suffered prolonged ill- 
ness in recent months, an illness which 
has more or less been spoken of as minor 
but which in reality has been severe and 
wearying. It was with misgivings that 
his physician countenanced his brief ap- 
pearance at Old Trinity for this service, 
but the entire service was the cherished 


creation of Dr. Baier’s genius and he 
determined at any cost to conduct at least 
one number. Dr. Baier generously gives 
enthusiastic praise to his friend and vice- 
admiral, Mr. Frank Wright, who was in 
constant consultation with him at his 
home and who executed all the exacting 
requirements of his program with unsel- 
fish faithfulness. It was truly a delight 
to see Dr. Baier take the conductor’s desk 
for the final anthem. And it was equally 
a delightful evidence of the esteem in 
which his men hold him to see them pass 
a chair over their heads to the conduc- 
tor’s stand so that he might rest himself 
during the singing of the lengthy tenor 
solo in the anthem. 

From start to finish the Service was a 
most worthy presentation of Guild ideals, 
and it is by no means too strong to say 
that it was the most successful from the 
artistic, and esthetic, and technical view- 
points of any public event ever given by 
the Guild. Church music takes on a new 
lease of life, and the church organist 
gains increasing importance, from the 
presentation of such a truly magnificent 
Service in so faultless a manner. 


Think It Over 


T HAS always been a seven day won- 
der that all of the musicians, ama- 
teur and professional, were not con- 

stant readers of the foremost publica- 
tions dedicated to them and their busi- 
ness. In this they undoubtedly make a 
great mistake; in fact, they close the 
door to opportunity for increasing their 
knowledge and abilities. These maga- 
zines are published for the education and 
betterment of the musical world in gen- 
eral, and the remotest musician profits 
thereby to some extent at least. 

Take the commercial side of the propo- 
sition. Music, the very latest; instru- 
ments, the best obtainable; educational 
opportunities ; everything to promote the 
musician's standing, prestige, equipment, 
popularity and progress. Think what a 
wonderful accomplishment is the issuing 
of so much valuable information. 

The mystery is that so many coming 
musicians should pass up the chance af- 
forded them through the magazines to 
take advantage of many brilliant possi- 
bilities —Charles D. Nicholls, in The 
Metronome. 
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The June Calendar 


UNE is one of the uninteresting months of 
the church year and as the hot weather 
will gradually diminish the energies and 

ambitions of both choirmaster and choir it is 
well to make programs accordingly. . 
SUNDAY, JUNE sth 

The 5th has no ecclesiastical significance; 
but Weber died June sth, 1826, and Stainer 
was born June 6th, 1840, so that the pro- 
grams of this day would naturally include 
some selections from each. The hymnal con- 
tains an excellent hymn from Weber’s writing 
which is worth including in the hymns of the 
morning service in churches where organists 
are given the opportunity of selecting the 
hymns—all churches give the organist the 
blame when the hymns are not good. For 
this Sunday we would suggest these numbers 
from our former issues (the numerals refer 
to the Volume, issue, and page on which re- 
views will be found): 

Roland Diggle’s Song of Sunshine, for or- 
gan, Ditson, 3-12-456; an easy, melodious, and 
appropriate selection; 

Geoffrey O’Hara’s The Perfect Melody, 
Chappell, 1-6-3211; an easy number with a 
mledoy, as the title suggests, of considerable 
melodic importance. 

J. B. Campbell’s arrangement of a Schubert 
melody set to “Jesus lover of my soul” is a 
pleasing number that will not sound frivolous 
if the tempo and style be properly cared for; 
it is easy to sing and the congregations will 
enjoy its pure musical beauty. (Summy). 

John A. West’s “Beauteous morn” (Summy) 
is another melodious number that makes no 
pretense of being deep musicianly music but 
only light music for the average congregation ; 
it is very easy to sing and is of the sweetened 
melody type that leads on to better things. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 12 

The 12th has no significance, though the 11th 
is St. Barnabas Day (and perhaps carries a 
significance of its own?) and the 17th is 
Gounod’s birthday (1818) and also Bunker 
Hill day in Massachusetts. The last named 
ought to be important to Americans who be- 
lieve in justice and liberty. We would sug- 
gest the following: 

W. R. Spence’s “Let God arise”, Ditson, 
2-2-88 ; 

Jean Paul Kursteiner’s “Deliverance”, 3-10- 
360, which may be had as an anthem or a solo; 
it is strong music with a man’s message and 
will add character and decision to any pro- 
gram that includes it; 

A. M. Foerster’s In Memoriam, Ditson, 4-3- 


103, which will make a good Prelude for the 
morning service; 

C. W. Coomb’s “Flag of freedom”, Flam- 
mer, I-I1-530, also an appropriate anthem 
which average choirs will easily be able to use. 

George B. Nevin’s “Here I see Thee face 
to face” is a solo for medium or low voice 
published by Ditson; it is melodious and easy 
to sing, and will make an effective number for 
summer use when solos are so largely used. 

Gordon Balch Nevin’s “As now the sun’s 
declining rays”, Summy, is a simple anthem 
that will be brief enough for the shortened 
evening service, melodious enough to be worth 
using, and easy enough to suit the choir’s 
diminishing ambitions. 

SUNDAY, JUNE oth 

The 19th is also without significance; the 
21st is the first day of Summer and the long- 
est of the year; the 24th is the Nativity of St. 
John the Baptist. The anthems of the day 
would appropriately deal with some of the 
events of the life of the Baptist, or with his 
teachings. 

Garret’s “Prepare ye the way of the Lord” 
is appropriate, also any setting of the passage 
beginning “Blessed be the Lord”, in the 68th 
verse of the 1st chapter of Luke. 

John Prindle Scott’s “Repent ye” is also 
good; Mr. Scott’s works are very popular 
with singers. It is published by Schirmer for 
all voices and the text is highly appropriate. 

Pietro A. Yon’s Speranza (Hope), 3-3-94, 
Fischer, is an appropriate organ prelude for 
the morning service, or an excellent offertory; 
it is easy to play and is excellent music. 

Bradford Campbell’s “The roseate hues of 
dawn” is an evening anthem of appropriate 
text for the month of June. 

Ernest H. Sheppard’s Allegro Pomposo and 
his Recessional, 3-2-71, are easy organ num- 
bers for summer use. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 26th 

This is another day without ecclesiastical 
significance; the 29th is St. Peter’s Day, and 
therefore the anthems of this Sunday might 
well deal with any of the incidents of the life 
of Peter. Camille Zeckwer was born on the 
26th of June, 1875, and therefore his excep- 
tional “Burst forth my soul”, reviewed in 
other columns of this issue, would be appro- 


priate. We would also suggest the following 
numbers: ; . 
Horace Ellis’ “Come ye disconsolate”, 


Summy, an easy anthem with attractive open- 
ing solo for contralto, using this same theme 
against the other three voices in a later devel- 
opment of the anthem; it can easily be done by 
the average chorus or quartet. 
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In addition to all the numbers especially 
mentioned in the June Calendar the reader is 
referred to the anthems and organ music re- 
viewed in this issue, as the review and reper- 
toire pages are especially compiled for use 
with this Calendar. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“Our Day oF Praise 1s DoNE” 

HIS evening anthem opens with fine effect 
which is considerably heightened by the 
artistic use of the organ. The organ 

destroys more choir work than it assists; Mr. 
Demarest in this number has prescribed suffi- 
cient unaccompanied work to make the organ 
worth while when it is used: The antiphonal 
effect at the start is delightfully artistic. The 





effect of the whole anthem is that it is an 
artistic bit of churchly music written for mod- 
ern churches, and written by a pen that is 
master of its materials. While the anthem 
makes no appeal to be classed as a popular 
number, it will be gratefully accepted by all 
congregations because of its direct musical- 
ness, at the same time impressing ‘its singers 
w ith its musicianly character and context. It 
is easy to sing and the soprano solo in the mid- 
dle section will offer no difficulties. It can be 
well done either by quartet or by chorus; 
there is no straining after effect in any meas- 
ure. (Schmidt). 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“THERE'S A WIDENESS IN Gop’s MERCY” 

N EXCELLENT anthem for quartet or 
A chorus, easy to sing, and very effective. 
It opens with simple four-part passage 

on the materials shown in our illustration; the 
rhythm is pleasing and carefully varied so as 
to relieve any effect of monotony that might 
have come from the meter; the melodiousness 
is genuine and is sure to please both congre- 
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gation and choir. Precision in enunciation of 
the final consonants will give a finish to the 
anthem that will be delightful. A brief bass 
passage presents another beautiful melody in 
the middle of this section. The contrast sec- 
tion is composed of any easy soprano solo 
that starts in minor key and ends in tonic 


major. The third section of this ternary 
movement repeats the materials of the first 
very acceptably and the anthem ends with an 
impression of genuine musicalness. here is 
plenty of variety, and it is well worth adding 
to every repertoire. (Schmidt). 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 

“Some Biessep Day” 
HYMN-ANTHEM of about 16 meas- 
A ures whose three verses make it of suit- 
able length and give the. choirmaster 
ample opportunity for variety in interpreta- 
tion. It is very easy to sing and can be 
effectively done either by quartet or amateur 











me day, but when I can. not tell, To toil and tears fl 
jome day, with-in the gates so fair, A gold. ca harp my 
me day. see my Sa.vioursface, And welcomed to His 
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chorus; it is one of those emotional anthems 
every choirmaster needs to use now and then 
for the value of their “heart interest”, as the 
dramatist would say. Such an anthem gives 
the choirmaster an excellent opportunity to 
develop expression in singing, for it demands 
almost every artifice known to the singer and 
the more attention spent on its very detail the 
better will its effect be in the service. Every 
library should have a good number of such 
purely musical, and quite human, anthems; it 
is beautiful music of the gospel- hymn _ type, 
though of much better quality. (Ditson). 


JOHN C. WARREN 
“Even Mr” 

NE of the anthems that will appeal to 
beth choir and congregation, it is 
melodious and musical, inspirational and 

smooth rather than technical. It opens with a 
delightful bass solo that is sincere and confi- 
dent in tone, matching the words admirably, 

































































and then proceeds with a trio and then four- 
part section built in the same mood though 
not of the same thematic material. Both solo 
and ensemble passages are repeated and the 
anthem ends; it is therefore in binary rather 
than ternary form. For simple, genuine, musi- 
cal, appealing music this number is strongly 
recommended for all choirs; it can be easily 
done by quartet or unskilled chorus, and it is 
sure to be welcomed by every congregation. 
Much depends upon the full rich quality of the 
bass voice doing the solo, and the repose and 
confidence with which he sings it. (Ditson). 
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ALFRED WOOLER 
“JEHOVAH’S PRAISE PRoLoNc” 

HIS comparatively simple anthem for 
chorus or quartet with solos for con- 
tralto and tenor, and a piano accompani- 

ment that is sometimes interesting and some- 
times merely a duplication of the voice parts, 
is easy to sing, and while its text calls for a 
chorus there is nothing to prevent its perform- 
ance by a quartet. 

The illustration shows the opening contralto 
solo cn the theme that forms the music texture 


587” “who Histem.ple throng, J>~ ho ~ vablepraise pro. tong, New 
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of the whole work. While the theme does not 
present anything very attractive of itself, the 
piano part enhances it somewhat, and before 
the end of the anthem is reached there is a 
feeling of satisfaction with the work. This 
theme is logically stated, and then the chorus 
presents virtually the same materials harmon- 
ized. The tenor solo brings in further exten- 
sions of these same ideas, and the anthem 
closes with a unison statement of the original 
melody, which is forceful, genuine, and some- 
how of strong religious flavor. 

There is nothing startling about.the anthem, 
and perhaps*for this reason it is effective; 
its composer sets about his work seriously and 
does not make any pretenses. Hence it’s sim- 
ple straightforwardness will appeal to most 
audiences, and choirs will find it melodious 
enough to be of interest. At the same time 
it offers several opportunities for special effects 
in interpretation. (Ditson). 


CAMILLE W. ZECKWER-: 
“Burst Forth My Sout” 

“HIS number was awarded the 1916 prize 
by the Philadelphia Manuscript Society, 
and it well deserved it. The opening 

passage, shown in our first illustration, is 
strong and vigorous, and though there is quite 





a good quantity of movement in the inner 
voices with a syllable to every quaver—which 
is usually ineffective—the passage suffers only 
a little from it. . It is not easy to sing, though 
hard work will easily master every difficulty. 





A tenor solo is introduced abruptly with fine 
effect, and unison passages bring up the emo- 
tional context with a swing in great contrast to 
sweetened passages (very brief) in thirds. A 
beautiful bass solo, and solos for soprano and 
contralto, all present interesting musical ma- 
terials and add an element of pure musical joy 


I here sinned 8 -gainst, For I have sinned a-gainst my tfiend 





to the whole anthem. The final section begins 
with the vigorous theme of the opening of the 
anthem, but ends with more hymn-like ma- 
terials with which the choirmaster may find 
it hard to gain a properly effective climax to so 
big an anthem. As music this number is inter- 
esting from start to finish, and it is to be 
recommended as a regular addition to the 
repertoire, for repetition several times each 
season. (Fischer). 








HOMER P. WHITFORD 


the organ world in the past few years, 

especially during and just after Amer- 
ica’s participation in the War, is that of Mr. 
Homer P. Whitford, now organist of Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church of Utica, New York. 
Mr. Whitford was born in Chicago, but early 
moved to Tarkie, Me., where he completed his 
Grammar School education and took a year 
of College work in Tarkie College. His music 
studies were conducted entirely in America, 
chiefly in Oberlin Conservatory, where he had 
the advantage of studying with Dr. George W. 
Andrews in organ and composition. 


A NAME that has been considerably before 
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His work in music has been chiefly as church 
organist and choirmaster, though he has done 
motion picture work and has traveled with a 
college clee club as conductor and accompan- 
ist. When the War drew America’s actual 
support, Mr. Whitford gave up his church 
duties in Scranton, Penna., where he was or- 
ganist of the Episcopal Church of the Good 
Shepherd, and enlisted in the regular army as 
a music director, spending the greater part of 
his service as head of the Replacement Band 
Training School in Camp Gordon, Georgia, 
where four bands were maintained regularly 
for the preparation of musicfans for work in 
France with the American forces. It was 
while engaged in this work that Mr. Whitford 
made rapid progress and became known 
throughout the East as a musician of great 
promise. 

Upon the close of the War Mr. Whitford 
received the appointment to Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church, Utica, N. Y., where he has made 
himself a most important factor in local music 
activities. He has at his command a three- 
manual Steere organ of thirty-nine registers, 
and a chorus of fifty voices including the 
necessary paid soloists. His monthly music 
services have been very popular and he has 
been able to give such works as Stainer’s 
Crucifixion, Gaul’s Holy City, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. 

Before the evening service Mr. Whitford 
plays an extended prelude of twenty to thirty 
minutes. His organ playing has won him 
many engagements as recitalist through East- 
ern and Middle Western circles. In 1915 he 
received the degree of Mus. Bac. from Ober- 
lin College and the F.A.G.O. certificate of the 
Guild, having taken the Associateship the 
previous year. Mr. Whitford thus enters the 
profession in the prime of life after varied 
and valuable experiences in music and after 
having definitely proved the completeness and 
quality of his technical equipment as a mu- 
sician 


Service Programs 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Holy Communion—New York 
(Choral Selections) 
c—In heavenly love, Parker 
Mag. and Nunc Dim. in A, Foster 
Prayer of thanksgiving, Kremser 
Achieved is the glorious work, Haydn 
How lovely is thy dwelling, Brahms 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. Chrisostoms—Chicago 


O—Cantabile (Son. 7), Guilmant 
c —Benedicite Bf, Clemens 
Blessed is He, Gounod 


O—Finale (Son. 7), Guilmant 
O—In Paradise, Dubois 
c—Passion Service, A. R. Gaul 
Yea and God Almighty, Gounod 
There is a green hill, Horsley 
O—Cantilena Pastorale, Guilmant 
c—Ho everyone, Mendelssohn 
ft—Lift thine eyes, Mendelssohn 
ce —He watching over Israel, Mendelssohn 
O—Allegro Vivace, Driffl 


NOTE: If the readers desire these Service 
Programs continued or enlarged the Editors 
would ask them to send programs of their 
own Sunday services, mailing the regular 
printed calendar showing all vocal and in- 
strumental selections. 


RAY HASTINGS 
Temple Baptist—Los Angeles 


O—Lombardi Pilgrims Chorus, Verdi 
Song Without Words, Thome 
In Moonlight, Kinder 
ce—Awake and sing, Hammond 
q—Jesus lives, Spinney 
T—Light, Scott 
O—Reverie, Doud 
O—Temple March, Petrali 
Love song, Liszt 
Solitude, Bull 
Prelude Solennelle, Hastings 
A—Help me dear Lord, Risher 
a—Ballad of Trees, Matthews 
ec —O for a closer walk, Foster 
O—Song Without Words, No. 27, Mendelssohn 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Trinity Lutheran—Reading, Pa. 

O—Adagio, Yon 

Lamb of God, Bach 
c—Seven Last Words, Dubois 
O—Choralvosrpiel, Bach 
O—Stabat Mater Dolorosa, Lemaigr’ 

Adagio, Pagella 
D—Now are mine eyes, Haydn 
c—Blessed is He, Klein 
O—Fugue Ef, Bach 


LATHAM TRUE 
First Parish—Portland, Me. 

O—Andante Expressivo, Duncan 
q—Still with Thee, Rogers 

I will lift mine eyes, Rogers 
O—Marche Solennelle, Mailly 
O—Adagio Cantabile, Op. 13, Beethoven 
B—Song of Penitence, Beethoven 
q—Nunc Dimittis in F, Clough-Leighter 
O—On the Holy Mount, Dvorak 


H. L. YERRINGTON 
Congregational—Norwich, Conn. 


O—Resurrection Morn, Johnston 
c—Day of resurrection, Spence 
Ye bells of Easter, Dressler va 
Lord is my strength, Reed 
O—Festival March, Calkin 


RENDITIONS 

Gounod’s Redemption, Mrs. Kate Elizabeth 
Fox, F.A.G.O., Church of the Redeemer, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.; special rendition during Mu- 
sic Week. 

Manney’s Resurrection, Homer P. Whit- 
ford, F.A.G.O., Tabernacle Baptist, Utica, N. Y. 

Mendelssohn’s Hear my Prayer, Ernest H. 
Sheppard, St. Paul’s Church, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Easter Music Recital, Lynnwood Farnam, 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York; 
special concert during Music Weck. with 
choir and orgar 


Critique 
PHILADELPHIA GUILD SERVICE 
2D, Is. #. 


HE American Guild of Organists cele- 

brated its silver anniversary this year. 

At St. Stephen’s Church, Tenth street, 

above Chestnut, the Pennsylvania Chapter 

held an interesting service on Wednesday 
evening, April 13. 

The organist of the church, Henry Gordon 
Thunder, played the service. He is past mas- 
ter in that art, and the large mixed choir 
did full justice to a program whose only fault 
was its extreme length. 

The first hymn was introduced by chimes 
played on the Echo Organ. As it was the 
immortal “The Strife is O’er”’ of Palestrina, 
this innovation was as unnecessary as gilding 
the lily would be. The hymn was _ sung, 
though, with mucn religious fervor by the 
immense crowd that filled the church. 

The Prelude of H. Alexander Matthews, ar- 
ranged as a quartet for violin, ’cello, harp, 
and organ, was full of charm, and showed 
unquesticned virtuosity on the part of the 
composer, who presided at the organ. With 
the assistance of such finished artists as John 
Witzeman, violin; Bertrand Austin, ’cello, 
and Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, harp, it is 
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needless: to say that this number was played 
faultlessly. : 

The Magnificat in E by Horatio Parker was 
well sung by the choir and showed the care- 
ful training of the organist. An anthem by 
Ralph Kinder followed this number. It is 
a splendid piece of work, suggestive of a 
fugue, this very quality imparting breadth 
and reverence to it. 

One of the most pleasing numbers was the 
organ voluntary—Canzonetta—played by the 
composer, Frances McCollin. 

The Rev. Robert Johnston, D. D., rector of 
the Church of the Saviour, made an address 
which fitted into the service perfectly. He 
took as his text, “Strength and beauty are 
in His sanctuary,” and spoke of beauty as the 
erying need of the world to-day. He said 
that in the church the organist was the ex- 
positor of beauty, with a tremendous respon- 
sibility. The business of the church is +to 
develop the religious cognizance. He also 
said that when music ceases to be the hand- 
maid of religion in the service, it defeats 
its purpose. 

On thing that especially pleased me was 
the remark that music gives the _ religious 
content better than the spoken word. A soul 
that sings the Credo must needs feel it 
more deeply than he would if he voiced his 
devotion by saying the words. 

Harry C. Banks, the young and talented 
organist of Girard College, played his own 
composition—Meditation. ; 

The offertory hymn, the old familiar “Cor- 
onation,”’ was sung with a great deal of 
spirit. But how very few organists accom- 
pany hymns well. It was the weakest part 
of this especial service, although the singing 
of the congregation was tremendously en- 
thusiastic and seemed to carry every thing 
before it. 

After this hymn came the Festal Prelude 
by Dethier, interesting as a composition, and 
played by George Alexander West in his 
own immitable manner. It is a rather pre- 
tentious work, suggesting in the arpeggios 
the Ride of the Valkyries. 

The most beautiful number on the program 
was the anthem by the late David Wood, for 
many years organist of St. Stephen’s. It held 
the very essence of worship and was full of 
glorious moments. It was worth traveling 
miles to hear. Dr. Wood’s presence seems to 
linger still in that choir loft. 

Of some interest as a descriptive piece was 
the next number. “The House of God” is a 
poem by Dr. Carl Grammer, rector of the 
church, set to music by Mr. Thunder. 

Rollo Maitland played his own Nocturne. 
This was beautiful, and was somewhat in the 
style of the Canzonetta played earlier in the 
service. 

A distinct loss to this Guild service was the 
absence of Russell King Miller, one of Phil- 
adelphia’s most brilliant organists. 

One marveled at the vigor with which the 
last hymn “Jesus Christ is Risen To-day” 
was sung, for the hour was far past ten. In 
spite of the sins of “Father” Chronos, the 


congregation sang as though it meant every 


word of the great Easter hymn. 

Such a service as the one at St. Stephen’s 
must of necessity intensify the spirit of wor- 
ship, and that, after all, is the ideal of the 
American Guild of Organists, with its motto, 
“Soli Deo Gloria.” 


Reviews 


GASTON BORCH 
“Come ye that love the Lord” 
HYMN-ANTHEM in very simple writ- 
ing for chorus or quartet with piano 
accompaniment following the _ voice 
parts. It is very easy to sing and can be 
done by any average choir. (Boston Music Co.) 
“To sing my great Redeemer’s praise” 
NOTHER hymn-anthem written in very 
simple style for the average quartet 
or chorus, with piano accompaniment 
following the voices, It also is very easy to 
Sing, presenting no difficulties of any kind. 
(Boston Music Co.) 


GEORGE HENRY DAY 
“Glorious things of Thee are spoken” 


HIS anthem was written by Mr. Day for 
yi the service of consecration of the new 
organ and additional buildings of St. 
John’s Church, Wilmington, Del. It can easily 
be done by quartet or chorus; the part- 
writing is simple and direct. It opens with 
a vigorous chorus in unison, which soon 
changes to harmony; this section is quite 
effective, and gives a good strong impression 
at the very start. Then follows a lovely 
melody for soprano, with the organ playing 
an interesting accompaniment, partly in imi- 
tation. This melody sets off the whole 
anthem and is sure to have a pleasing affect 
on the audience. The next movement is not 
so interesting; the movement is mostly in the 
accompaniment. The final section repeats the 
vigorous theme of the first, and the anthem 
ends with a fine big climax. There are few 
dedicatory anthems more worthy than this; it 
is unpretentious and well within the reach of 
all choirs. This anthem ought to be in every 
library. 


LOUIS R. DRESSLER 
“Glory to God” 


CHRISTMAS anthem that is worth not- 

ing, for chorus or quartet, with piano 

accompaniment following the voice 
parts, and with violin obligato that is inde- 
pendent of the soprano melody at times. It 
is musical and interesting; audiences will 
call it pretty, and the average choir will 
enjoy working on it. A soprano solo opens 
the anthem, to be followed by ten measures 
for chorus, and then comes a soprano melody 
in minor key which somehow does not seem 
to be in keeping with the beauty and joy of 
the Christmas spirit—middle sections in the 
relative minor, or any minor for that mat- 
ter, never seem worthy of any composition; 
perhaps their minor character is all out of 
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keeping with the major tone of the work, or 
perhaps the minor is entirely too common- 
place. The anthem ends with the brief 
chorus section repeated. There are occa- 
sional turns in the harmony here and there 
which make it pretty from the music lover's 
standpoint, and it is easy enough to be well 
sung by any average choir. There is no rea- 
son why church music should burst forth into 
great joy on Christmas day, and then drop 
immediately into gloom again; the text of 
this anthem makes it just as appropriate for 
the Sunday after Christmas (with the change 
of a word here and there) or for the tenth 
Sunday after Christmas as for Christmas day 
itself. Just what is Christmas day as we 
celebrate it? The birthday of Christ? Then 
what is our New Year’s day? The New Year 
is supposed to date from the birth of:Christ; 
how then can he have a birthday on the 25th 
of December and another on the 1st of Janu- 
ary? (Ditson). 


DANIEL PROTHEROE 
“An Even-Song” 


OR male chorus or male quartet, set to 
F the text “Now the day is over.” It is 
well written for male voices and is alto- 
gether a beautiful and comfortable bit of 
music well worthy of a place in the church 
service. It is easy to sing and its range is 
well within modest limits, so that it could 
be performed by almost any average chorus 
choir. The illustration faithfully portrays 
the mood of the entire piece; its restfulness 
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and sipirit of repose are delightfully carried 
out, and as a final benediction for an evening 
service nothing could be more appropriate 
or beautiful. (Ditson). 


JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
“Dear Lord and Father of mankind” 


NTHEM for chorus or quartet with solos 
A for medium or low voices; easy to sing, 
comfortable in range, and churchly in 
effect. It opens with a two-page chorus sec- 
tion in simple style, with smooth effect; then 
follows a solo for contralto or soprano in the 
relative minor, which is given a different 
treatment in the accompaniment and gets 
over very well. But the best part seems to 
come in the bass solo, where the climax of 
musical worth tomes. 

The accompaniment is an important ad- 
junct and fits admirably; this section is truly 
inspirational music which carries a message 
beyond its mere note value. The chorus sec- 
tion closes the anthem effectively. It_ is 
churchly; the text and music are welded 
together in one coherent whole. Choirmas- 
ters will find it effective for the more solemn 
portions of the services; it breathes peace 
and security throughout. (Fischer). 


THIRTY ANTHEMS 


COLLECTION of anthems which the 

Compiler says was especially made in 

connection with the Committee for the 
Improvement of Church Music of the Unitar- 
ian Church. Oakley’s “Evening and Morn- 
ing” is the first number in the collection; it 
is so well Known as to require no comment, 
other than that those who do not have it 
should get it. Bullard’s “Light and Life Im- 
mortal”, the second number, is also excellent, 
though not so well known. Gounod’s “Ring 
Out Wild Bells”, an excellent New Year’s 
anthem, is also included in a fairly easy ar- 
rangement. Barnaby’s “O Lord how mani- 
fold”, Gounod’s “Send by Thy light’, Robert’s 
beautiful “Seek ye the Lord”, Stainer’s “How 
beautiful upon the mountains”, Mendelssohn’s 
“How lovely are the messengers”, West’s 
“The Lord is exalted”, Farrant’s “Lord for 
Thy tender mercy’s sake”, and many other 
anthems equally well known to most organ- 
ists, mark this collection as one of the best 
ever produced. Ordinarily, collections of 
music seem to be issued merely to get rid 
of a great many unmarketable things, using 
a few good ones as a bait; this collection is 
removed from that method and presents the 
choirmaster with a wealth of valuable ma- 
— worth having in every library. (Dit- 
son). 


News and Notes 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST recently completed 
his tenth year as organist of the famous 
Community Church, New York. The calendar 
for the day carried a highly complimentary 
note in reference to Mr. Demarest. In com- 
pliance with the request of the minister, Mr. 
Demarest made up the morning service en- 
tirely of his own compositions, as follows: 

Cantilena, for violin, cello, and organ 
“Praise ye the name’, anthem 

“The voice of God”, anthem 

Aria in D, for violin, cello, and organ 
“Show me Thy ways”, anthem 

“The coming kingdom”, solo 

AUGUST DESCARRIES gave the inaugural 
recital on his new organ in the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, Montreal, using 
_— of Bossi, Lemare, Franck, Widor, and 

ach. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON, of the Brick 
Church, New York, has engaged Arthur 
Hackett as tenor soloist for the coming sea- 
son, succeeding Lambert Murphy, who is 
retiring from church work. 


J. D. DUSSAULT, organist of Notre-Dame, 
one of the most important churches in Mon- 
treal, died early in April of pneumonia. Mr. 
Dusseault was at one time organist of St. 
Paul’s, Oswego, N. Y., and went to Notre- 
Dame upon his return from Paris, where he 
studied with Gigout in 1889. 


GOTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN, formerly of 
Ethical Culture Society, New York, has been 
appointed organist of Central Presbyterian 
Church of Montclair, N. J., where he is 
assured of a fine new organ of large pro- 
portions when the new edifice is completed. 


ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER gave a concert 
with the Elmira Symphony Orchestra and the 
Elmira Choral Society, of which organiza- 
tions he is_ conductor, using among other 
things Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, and a 
new partsong by Ralph Cox, entitled “Out 
of the East she came”. 


B. F. POIRIER, formerly of. St. John’s 
Church, Montreal, has been appointed organ- 
ist of Notre-Dame, of the same city. 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD, of St. Paul’s 
Church, Muskegon, Mich., gave his first re- 
cital in his new post on March 6th with an 
excellent attendance and his second on the 
20th. Mr. Sheppard is a strenuous worker 
and is meeting with excellent support from 
his church and community. St. Paul’s has an 
altar of exceptional Italian mosaics, and since 
Mr. Sheppard’s recent recitals and musicals 
have shown the need for a larger and more 
modern organ there is much hope of its in- 
stallation in the near future. 


THE OPEN AIR EASTER service held at 
the pavilion in San Diego drew tremendous 
crowds and a half-page photograph of the 
pavilion and congregation was given by one 
of the newspapers Monday morning after 
Easter. 

CHURCH MUSIC COURSE: From July 11 
to August 20 will be given in the College of 
the Sacred Heart, New York, a concentrated 
course of lectures and demonstrations on all 
phases of ecclesiastical vocal music begin- 
ning with children and children’s voices and 
ending with the advanced development of 
music ability in sight reading, interpreta- 
tion, Gregorian Chant, etc. 


ORGANIST AS PREACHER: Mr. Arthur 
L. Manchester, of the First M. E. of Elmira, 
N. displaced his minister at the Easter 
evening service when he gave an address on 
“Music in Worship” in place of the usual 
sermon. The Calendar for the day carried an 
explanatory note on the music of the evening 
service, with a view to assisting the congre- 
gation in their appreciation and understand- 
ing of the service. 

RITUAL DANCE: Six girls from Barnard 
College gave a ritual dance on a platform 
built over the chancel and filling the space 
from the altar railing to the nave at_the 
climax of the service in St. Mark’s, New 
York, Sunday, April 3d. The rector said: 
“That we are going to show our reverence in 
this way may seem shocking to some who 
do not appreciate the almost sacramental 
purpose of the undertaking. These same per- 
sons would probably be shocked to hear that 
the religious dance was quite common among 
the early Christians, but that it was there 
can be little doubt.” The dance was accom- 
panied by harp and organ. 


Merely Kittens 


ANY of us act too much like a cat: 
when you stroke us the right way 
we purr; but if anybody rubs us 

the wrong way we change the tune.— 
Robert Watson. 
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FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD 
ROLLO F. MAITLAND 


WEE SEF IRE GIS GROSS IIE: 
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Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


HERE is nearly always something wrong 
with talent: perhaps the lack of rea- 
soning power. I once knew a player 

whose fault was quite common to all players: 
he played too fast. And after an hour of fast 
playing an audience’s brain begins to reel 
around with the music and soon gets all tired 
out. This player nearly always used set 
pieces, but he cut them off in such masterly 
fashion that his work seemed more like an 


improvisation. I almost forgave him that one 


swift fault. 
* * x 
The most ideal playing for pictures is im- 
provisation. But this must not be a wander- 
ing around amongst the keys; it must give 
the effect of set pieces in a logical production. 
It is quite good to use themes that are known, 
but in all cases where they do not end at the 
proper time they must be made to end by an 
artistic treatment of an improvised coda. An 
important item is that the main themes of the 
improvisation must be instantly memorized so 
that they may be returned to on proper occa- 
sions over and over again. It takes an artist 
to do this well. 
x ok Ox 
_A great deal of taste can be used in closing 
pictures. The joyous ending should be helped 
along by a spreading out of tone, and like- 
wise the dimming ride into the sunset should 
be faded away musically. 
*” x 


_ A waltz, speaking from the standpoint of 
interpreting scenes, is not to be played as if a 
thousand couples were waltzing around ‘the 
room, but more for a support to the mood of 
the picture. It ought to be played softly, the 
tone being increased or decreased with the 
action of the screen. : 
* *k x 

I went to see “Dream Street” a few nights 
ago. Viewing a Griffith production is some- 
how different from other picture experiences. 
It seems to my poor way of thinking that 
Griffith remains the supreme maker of pic- 
tures in our more or less democratic country. 
The music, selected by Mr. Silver, was in every 
way satisfactory. He is responsible for the 
splendid score of “Way Down East”. Our 
highbrows will carp at one or two musical 
expressions in “Dream Street’. I refer to the 
use of the Prelude from Tristan as an accom- 
Paniment to a roughneck love scene. Then 
there comes later the final climax of the Tris- 
tan death scene. The use of this music opens 
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up a very interesting study. This picture has 
to do with a bunch of roughnecks and hearing 
music which we have always associated with 
the highest operatic standards is liable to get 
our several goats, if we give way to tradi- 
tion. 

* * % 

The strange thing about the scenes referred 
to is that the music certainly fits the action 
and emotion, however highbrow we may have 
conceived it in times past. The very fact that 
it does convinces the observer that emotion in 
a back-London street is about the same emo- 
tion that takes place anywhere else, whether 
in Tristan or any other opera of the so-called 
highbrow type. Here, then, is the exact spot 
where we break away from tradition and ac- 
cept things as they are. ‘The music, having 
been written for an emotional scene, fits an 
emotional scene anywhere on earth. And 
there you are. It is left for the musicians to 
make the best of it. 

* *k x 

Percy Grainger has loaned his valuable art 
to the pictures. He has appeared at the fam- 
ous Capitol in New York for a week. In 
company with the Duo-Art piano he goes 
through some of his records. Critics will of 
course say that this smacks of commercialism. 
As a matter of fact it is hard to be commer- 
cial these days and make money unless some 
poor gink lambastes you in the back, or neck. 
If a thing is enjoyable there is no reason why 
it should not be enjoyed. All theaters are run 
somewhat on the outer edge of commercial- 
ism, yet persons enter them without being con- 
taminated and excommunicated from life. Art 
has not reached the point where one can go in 
and hear a Grainger for the small sum of 
nothing; not quite. Certain spondulicks must 
change hands before we hear anything on 
Broadway. You have to pay for the sounds 
of nature, however much you may think they 
are free. So, Percy, as one might say, has 
“gone to it”, and he will find a great audience 
that will listen to him and go home and re- 
member it. He is just the sort of pianist to 
get cut before a theater crowd. And that is 
one of the greatest compliments that could be 
paid him. 

x *k * 

One of the newspapers said that Hugo 
Riesenfeld “outdid himself” in his score for 
the now famous picture, “Deception”, a pro- 
duction which concerns itself with the amorous 
doings of Henry, erstwhile Eighth. So far as 
I know this score is the most elaborate affair 
I have ever heard on Broadway. It is an 
excellent example of what music can do for 
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a picture. All the selections are of the old- 
style flavor, culled from the writings of old 
writers who flourished in the days when the 
tiltyard was much stirred up by the clashings 
of knights on horseback. 


Theater Music for Theaters 
ROY L. MEDCALFE 


N THE February issue Mr. Hansford has 
given us an excellent article and especially 
do I like his summary which reads: “So 

far as I have been able to judge, the picture 
organist is doing well.” I believe he will con- 
tinue to do well so long as he remembers he 
is a picture organist and strives to attain the 
distinction of being a good picture accompan- 
ist. Most picture organists have had some 
church experience, and in some respects such 
experience is beneficial, but if a church organ- 
ist expects to come into the theater and bring 
his sanctimonious atmospheric music and 
legato improvisations to entertain a crowd of 
movic fans, he should seek elsewhere for a 
livelihood. 

The organ being the greatest of all music 
instruments, should receive respect as such; 
but if an organist must sit at the console with 
awe or reverence for the instrument in his 
mind, instead of respect and a confidence that 
will do his bidding, how can he ever offer any 
music as a film accompaniment which will 
synchronize with the picture and help to enter- 
tain! 

Many programs of picture accompaniments 
are more like organ recitals or orchestra con- 
certs than picture accompaniments. If the 
organist or orchestra leader feels that he is 
a side issue, it’s been my observation that most 
any manager can soon radically alter that opin- 
ion. A picture of poor or medium quality, 
though it may have a wonderful music ac- 
companiment, tells a sorry tale at the box- 
office; but on pictures of this class the music 
is generally expected to provide entertainment 
lacking on the screen: by close study of the 
possibilities of the picture and careful selection 
of music it is often possible to make a pleas- 
ing entertainment. 

The music standard of the theater-going 
public has advanced remarkably during the 
past fifteen years and the theater musician is 
deserving of much credit for this advance- 
ment; this however is no excuse for us to 
expect to become musical missionaries and 
present programs of classics which but few in 
an average picture theater audience under- 
stand—and probably those few prefer not to 
hear it when their mind is, or should be, 
focused on the screen action. An opportunity 
to use something worth while must never be 
passed by, but there are so many situations in 
a dramatic picture where we may personally 
enjoy playing Bach preludes or Beethoven 
sonatas when probably some popular melodious 
waltz tune or ballad would fit the picture just 
as well and please the majority of patrons bet- 
ter. I do not say that the picture theater is 
no place for the music of the masters, in fact 
some of it should be used if possible during 


every performance, but used judiciously, keep- : 


ing the entertainment idea uppermost. 


I often wonder why more organists do not 
make use of selections from the best musical 
comedies and light operas. These give us an 
opportunity to put some modern “pep” into our 
programs and use better melodies and more 
attractive patterns than we can possibly find 
in any number of popular songs which now 
flood the market. No matter how old some of 
these selections may be, remember, it’s been 
but a few years since their melodies were very 
popuiar everywhere and the same people who 
listened to them from stages all over the 
country are always mighty glad to listen to 
them again when artistically presented, and 
enjoy the memories the old songs bring. 
These selections are short programs in them- 
selves admirably adapted for use during the 
showing of slides, semi-comic pictures, and 
many of the short subjects now so much in use. 
When the feature picture on the week’s pro- 
gram is a dramatic one such as “Humoresque”, 
“Heliotrope’, or “Inside of the Cup”, where 
the organist has such wonderful opportunities 
to use so much good music (in fact where we 
must use a large quantity of it) the balance of 
the program should always contain as much 
variety as one can possibly arrange: selections, 
popular songs, standard waltzes and marches, 
using traps, effects, and bright combinations, 
always remembering that we are at the con- 
sole to entertain the patrons, not by exhibiting 
our skill as organists particularly, but by fur- 
nishing the auditory part of an entertainment 
which will leave pleasant impressions and 
bring the patron back again. 

Within the past few months there have been 
two good three-manual organs, built by one of 
our foremost builders, installed in towns ad- 
jacent to Los Angeles and while I have not 
heard the instruments I have seen the speci- 
fications and know they are a credit to any 
theater. I am informed however that the 
instruments have failed to prove the asset the 
managers expected, the patrons claiming the 
organs are too “churchy”. If. patrons want 
“churchly” organ playing they do not come to 
the theater to hear it. 

The picture organist is doing well and so 
long as he strives to keep a proper musical 
atmosphere in his theater by playing appro- 
priate theater music, he will continue to do 
well; but let’s not intrude too much into the 
church organist’s library even though we may 
be more familiar with that class of music. 
The church organist doesn’t like us to do it 
and the public would rather hear something 
else. There is an abundance of theater music, 
let’s use it. 


Organ Protective League? 
EARL MORGA 


N INTERESTING coincidence was 

A printed in a recent issue of one of our 

foremost magazines: The question 

and the answer in the same column by 

different writers. That column resembled 

very closely the comic supplement of a Sunday 
newspaper. 

A short letter at the bottom of the column 

was entitled “Silver Lining to Every Cloud. 

Above was a free air station, entiled “Twelve 
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Easy Lessons for the Movie Orangist.” Top- 
ping all this was the description of a new Jazz 
Pipe Organ. 

The letter, which was the shortest of all, 
contained the most. Here it is, word for 
word: “We hear frequent lament that better 
music is not heard in theaters. Well, we think 
that considering the ability of some performers 
we would rather hear Jazz and Whoop-la than 
hear the good stuff murdered.” This is short 
but to the point. The first sentence is answered 
in the description of the new jazz organ, while 
the rest is answered in both the free air sta- 
tion and the jazz organ. 

Saving the best for the last, let us take “con- 
sidering the ability”, etc. Just imagine a young, 
ambitious person desiring to become a good 
motion picture accompanist, reading lesson No. 
1: “The Modern Moving Picture Organ.” 
Of ccurse, runs the first lesson, “When you 
are in doubt as to what to play or what will 
fit the picture, just use the Vox Humana, 
etc.” A Western Scene—The Cowpunchers 
are seated at the table, drinking, and playing 
cards. Tom Mix draws another ace, making 
four in all and with the other hand draws 
gun. I suppose “I hear you calling me” would 
be very appropriafe, just so you wouldn’t for- 
get to use the Vox Humana and its Tremulant. 
We read on: “I never bother with push but- 
tons and pedals which are awful confusing”, 
etc. The builders added the push buttons be- 
cause they had nothing else to do, and the 
pedals were put in to keep the console from 
being top-heavy. Down, far down, in that 
mess we see “For the News I take some live 
peppy march and play it in some key that I 
can play well in. With the foot mid- 
way on the crescendo and swell pedal and 
then just working the crescendo pretty freely” 
we see in the next paragraph that the poor 
audience gets relief only when the left foot 
gets tired, “as the constant moving of the left 
foot will tire anybody unless they are pretty 
strong.” Not wishing to waste any more time, 
I will not review that lesson in detail, but 
“considering the ability of some performers” it 
were better to witness the silent drama, silent 
all the way through. . 

The best of all in that comic supplement was 
the description of a New Jazz Pipe Organ 
which answers the “lament that better music 
is not heard in Theaters.” It seems that every 
time we pick up an organ magazine we read of 
new brands of goods labeled “Pipe Organs, 
Jazz Organs, and more Jazz Organs,” which 
have been placed on the market. The latest 
ones are always better than any others (in the 
description anyhow) because they cost the 
manutacturer less, and the one who buys them, 
more. Let us take the description of the lat- 
est jazz Pipe Organ. This organ, reads the 
description, “is a radical departure from the 
kist of whistles usually found in our movie 
palaces”. Radical is correct. Whistles are 
supplanted by rattle bones, golf clubs, base 
ball bats, and the like, to say nothing of tin 
horns, a carload of Vox Humanas, “just 
enough pedals for any modern up-to-date one- 
legged sensible ( ) Theater Organist’ to 
keep his left leg busy, and enough crescendo 


pedals on the other side to make him wish he 
were a descendant of a family of quadrupeds. 

These instruments are kept in perfect tune 
without the aid of an organ tuner; all one 
needs is a monkey wrench, sledge hammer, and 
enough wind pressure to make a tornado feel 
like a Piker. One of the new organ advertise- 
ments reads, “No trick organist needed.” 
That’s correct, if the office boy is out the 
friendly house cat can do the work and get as 
much music out of it as any of these “Old 
Fossils” who play “obsolete Bach and Guil- 
mant.” “Old Wind jammers” are completely 
outclassed by the writer of that description, 
for, with “um-pah and patter effects and jin- 
gle bells,” that organ stands at the top (of the 
junk heap). 

Another brand of these new organs has three 
manuals, no matter what price you pay, and 
hasn’t enough complete registers to make a 
small echo organ. 

A salesman from one of these new organ 
firms happened to visit one of Cleveland’s 
best theaters where I was playing at that time 
and in the conversation which followed he 
compared the organ which he represented with 
the best organs on the market. Of course, I 
regarded this as just what any salesman car- 
ries in his little grip. The managers, after 
purchasing one of these agony boxes, pick up 
some wonderful Jazz Pianist and immediately 
that person is advertised as a concert organ- 
ist obtained from one of the largest cities he 
can think of. We read in connection with 
these new jazz organs that “what the public 
wants is jazz.” 

Just one moment’s pause! All of us do not 
live on the Pacific Coast. Not so very long 
ago, in one of the larger cities in the East, I 
noticed this sign: “A Jazz Concert on the 
$10,000 organ.” Under this one was another in 
bold letters which read, “Big things are always 
copied. Watch for the Imitators.” I attended 
one of these concerts. Just about five minutes 
was enough to convince me that there is dire 
need for an Organ Protective League. The 
organist who is forced to play Jazz on an organ 
does so against his will, but the alleged organ- 
ist who inflicts on the public a Jazz Concert 
(if it can be termed a concert) must, at least, 
feel guilty of cruelty. What a pity it is to 
degrade such an instrument, much less to adver- 
tise the slaughter! It was unnecessary for 
that manager to add the words “big things are 
always copied”, nor was it necessary for the 
musical public to “watch for Imitators” in that 
city or any other city where music is appre- 
ciated. 

The blame for these poor organs, it seems, 
is placed on the manager’s desk. We will all 
agree to this, but if these agony boxes were 
not on the market the managers would not be 
tempted to buy them. The average manager 
looks at the specifications only, sees the 
names of about 75 registers and thinks he is 
getting wonderful value for his money, when 
in reality he is getting about seven complete 
registers and 68 accessories, all of which he 
could purchase at Woolworth’s or Kresge’s for 
$6.80. What the organ world needs is a society 
for the protection of the King of Instruments. 
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Just because the organ is used in theaters is no 
sign why it should not be looked upon as the 
noble instrument which it is. If the man- 
agers, instead of organizing these so-called 
Exhibitor’s Leagues whose main purpose it 
seems is to keep down the salary of musi- 
cians, would consult a committee of compe- 
tent and genuine organists, when they contem- 
plate the purchase of an organ, the result 
would be an instrument which would increase 
the box office receipts enough to justify a good 
salary to a good organist. 

“Pipe Organ Held Musical Horror” was a 
headline in a morning paper—a copy* of which 
I am sending our Editor. We are glad to 
read once in a while of a manager who wakes 
up to the fact that he has purchased one of 
these new organs. “It sounded worse than a 
hurdy-gurdy in front of a dancing girl show” 
was the description one witness for the defense 
gave of the “horrible harmony” alleged to 
have been produced by the organ. “Nerve- 
racking discords” and,the like, are the terms 
used to describe this instrument in a lawsuit 
which is pending. The manager of that theater 
claims the organ drove away his patrons, and 
as a result he has had the organ removed from 
his theater and placed in storage and is bring- 
ing suit to save himself from paying the bal- 
ance on the organ. The organs of that type 
and the above described are much better in 
storage anyway. The manager of that theater 
or the owner has my best wishes and the 
chances are that he will look into the merits of 
an organ before he purchases again. 

The care of the instrument after installation 
is ancther point worth considering. The aver- 
age manager seems to think that after the 
organ is in his possession, the matter ends 
there. The organ in the theater is used much 
more than the one in the church. There are a 
number of cases where a good organ has been 
ruined by placing in too near the steampipes, 
and then the manufacturer gets the blame. 
Just recently I opened a very good organ in a 
beautiful theater in Lima, Ohio. The atten- 
tion of the manager was called to the steam- 
pipes in the organ room and the blower-room 
which was almost a network of steampipes. 
When the steam was turned on, “then the fun 
began.” The second day, the temperature in 
the organ room reach 92 degrees. I! begged 
the manager day after day to look into this and 
explained to him the trouble it would cause 
him, but he paid no attention. To-day the 
organ is almost a complete wreck. The chests 
are split and countless other troubles have 
developed. After these troubles were re- 
ported, the manager took steps to remedy the 
excessive heat question; but it had already 
done its work. 


*The clipping was duly received and is 
vouched for. The “builder” of the instrument 
in question recently circulated to the theater 
trad2 an article setting forth the great good 
he has accomplished for the theater and the 
organist also. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mind the reader that the “builder” in ques- 
tion is almost entirely unknown in the organ 
world and is no more an organ builder than 
is the manufacturer of hurdy-gurdies.—ED. 


Ralph Brigham 


NE of the very first organists, if not the 
first, to play what is now accepted as 
highest class picture accompaniments 

was Mr. Ralph Brigham who earned his fame 
in the Strand Theater, New York--the first 
theater to set the pace in the Metropolis. Mr. 
Brigham is a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory of Music and played as church 
organist for fifteen years before transferring 
his activities to the theater. At the Strand, 





RALPH BRIGHAM 


where his work first gained for the theater 
organist a higher standard than ever before, 
he had an excellent Austin organ which he 
used with the finish of the artist, playing a 
refined, yet vivacious, accompaniment consist- 
ing of all schools of music and including im- 
provisation, furnishing a most delightful and 
unobtrusive, while none the less attractive, 
background over which the picture had full 
sway, much to the enhancement of the picture 
itself. For seven years Mr. Brigham resisted 
the lucrative temptations which his fame 
brought him from other cities till early in 1921 
when he at last was won over by the Capitol 
Theater of St. Paul, Minn., where he has a 
modern four manual organ and is making a 
feature of the organ solos, which appear as 
regular numbers on the program. In addition 
Mr. Brigham has a daily program of organ 
music at noon before the regular performances, 
and is enjoying a popularity that is quite dis- 
tinctive. 
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Scores 
“SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE” 
As Played by Frank Stewart Adams 


EVERAL fine points of photoplaying were 
S evident in Mr. Adams’ playing, which 
may be briefly sketched as having their 
foundation in the fundamental principles of 
photoplaying. The effect, or rather the use, 
of relative forte and piano was demonstrated 
in several different scenes. In one case the 
screen jumped from a subdued in-door scene 
to*a normal street scene, and the music 
changed to forte, all the while playing the 
same piece very much in the same way other- 
wise; but the forte was needed for the 
greater confusion and action of the street. 

Again the relative forte was used when in 
a quiet conversational scene one of the per- 
sonages raised the temper of his conversa- 
tion; the former piano was no longer appro- 
priate; the whole mood had been kindled to 
higher pitch, and the music went with it to 
greater strength, all the while using the same 
number. Very often a middle movement of 
a composition will be found of such different 
mood that it would suit admirably for such 
use. 

During the playing of a melody as an oboe 
solo the screen emotions raised in pitch and 
to match the greater intensity of the screen 
Mr. AGams added other registers to the oboe 
to increase its body and strength. And again 
this clearly illustrates the means at the 
photoplayer’s disposal by which he can 
achieve all the elements of good photoplay- 
ing from the dramatic side without the dis- 
tasteful practise of changing music numbers 
completely. The day is coming when a score 
will consist of eight or a dozen numbers in- 
stead of thirty or forty; in that day the music 
will form a consistent accompaniment, not 
merely a mass of sound. 

Quite a good effect was made with a sud- 
den piano passage when the same scene was 
flashed in a medium closeup instead of at a 
distance. Naturally the conversation of the 
personages would have been louder, and the 
musie might at first thought be made louder 
accordingly; but not so. This is an instance 
of how the many conflicting elements of the 
drama are so confusing to the beginner. The 
music should have been softer, not louder, 
because the mood was changed from the gen- 
eral hustle and bustle of a large room with 
many occupants to a small corner of it with 
but few persons; the whole atmosphere was 
changed to a more confidential and subdued 
tone, and Mr. Adams rightly prescribed for 
it the softer music. 

In another instance the music was softened 

when the emotional stress of the chief per- 
sonages was quieted, and all the while the 
same piece of music was used without inter- 
ruption. 
_.Two points of different nature were also 
illustrated by Mr. Adams’ interpretation. In 
one scene the pianist begins to play and sud- 
denly stops, repeating this behavior in flighty 
mood. The organ accompaniment did not 
attempt to reproduce this ultraobvious mu- 
sic but set a continuous pace of its own to fit 
the general mood and not the specific action. 
Again a gavotte in the old style was used for 
a drawing room scene moderately filled with 
people. The gavotte seems to be just about 
the right thing for the average drawing 
room’s formality. Mr. Adams’ complete score 
shows a liberal use of excellent thematic 
materials. 


“SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE” 


Hugo Riesenéeld Score as adapted to organ 
by Frank Stewart Adams 
Screening—Act 1, Samson-Delila, Saint-Saens 

“The only friend—Daffodils, Carvel 

“Eve of Carlotta’s—Preludes Bm and A, 
Chopin 

“Non one but grown—Prelude Op. 28, 15, 
Chopin 

Diaz eee plaving 2d time—tacit until 

“During intermission—Nocturne Fs, Chopin 
(8 measures) x 


eae stops playing—Prelude, Jarnefeldt- 

Nevin 

‘During the drive—Nocturne Cm, Chopin 

Couple sit down—cut to Poco piu lento 

Hand knocking—tacit until 

Play duet—My heart at thy sweet, Samson- 
Delila, chorus only, Act 3, Saint-Saens 
(THEME) 

Book of life opens—pause until 

Scrubwoman enters—Venetian Idyl, Andrews 

“After the crest—3d page begins 

“Oh Miss I want—Adagio (Son. 2), Widor 

“Almost in the hour—2d part 

“Then came days ot—last part 

“Freed at last—Canzone Am, Guilmant 

At picture—9th measure 

Carlotta enters office—A major section 

They leave office—repeat A major 

After enter drawing room—F section 

“Years of hard work—tTrio, Minuet, London 
Symphony, D major, Haydn 

“Your friend Judge—Nocturne Fm, Chopin 

Ispenlove leaves—Part 2, Measure 16, faster 

Fadeout of reception—Part 3, measure 25 

“We can depend—Part 4, measure 33 

“Let me assure you—piu mosso 

Maid closes door—stretto and hold before 
tempo 1 

They sit on couch—Coda 

‘T’m so unhappy—(when face changes ex- 
pression) Andante, Son. 4, Widor, part 3 
(pause till Diaz picture falls) 

She breaks away—Part 4 

“There is only one—last part 

“Next morning—Intermezzo, 2d mvt., piano 
concerto, Schumann 

She writes letter—i1st mvt., 9 measures after 
letter D 

After Ispenlove enters—pause, then at G 

“In the quiet—Andantino, 2d mvt., Piano Con- 
certo, Tchaikowski, at letter 7. (this mel- 
ody is an old French song) 

Ispenlove enters—pause, then Da Capo, 5th 
measure 

Vicars knocks on door—D major passage 
(woodwind) 

“Doubtless some thoughtful—cut to Tempo 1 
after Cadenza 

“My wife—Allegro con fuoco, forte, cres- 
cendo to shot, tacit until 

Cafe scene—French waltz 

“Carlotta’s cheeks burn—Devotion, Deppen 

segue—Evening Song, Gustave Lind 

After shot—Prelude Em, Chopin 

“Through the long hours—Theme 

Diaz awakens—Gratitude, Schoenfeld 

“Then came months—Spinning Song, Men- 
delssohn 

Stops playing 2d time—Granada, Huerter 

Diaz returns—Ballroom Chatter, Ocki-Albi 

He leaves—Theme 

This score is an example of the application 

of song and rondo forms to successive short 

scenes. If speed is faster than 13 minutes to 

the thousand feet it will be more difficult to 

fit the number in detail as indicated. There 

being many short scenes and changes of 

mood, the numbers were selected with the 

idea of covering as many scenes as possible, 

to avoid frequent breaks in changing num- 

bers. Some of these breaks can be made to 

coincide with dramatic pauses. By a sub- 

tle and scarcely perceptible rubato, which 

does no violence to the normal interpreta- 

tion, the composition will seem to have been 

written for the picture. 


“SIN THAT WAS HIS” 
Robert Berentsen 


Screening—quiet moderato—Canzonetta, Am- 
brosio 

Ganz enters—dramatic—Intermezzo, Arensky 

— leaves—slow 4/4—Berceuse, Jarne- 
elt 

“Your pal Blondin—sad 4/4—Elegie, Lu- 
bonirsky 

“Bundle of—melodi us neutral—Chanson 
Meditation, Cottenet 

“Jacques Blondin’s mother—dramatic—Mid- 
summernight Serenade, Albeniz 

Men leave train—dramatic—Night and Love, 


olmes 
Mother Blondin to door—dramatic—Fourteen 
Fathoms, Lake 
After shot—hurry—Erlking, Schubert 
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seque—Storm Music No. 5, Langey 

“So that he might—slow 3/4—Le Reve, Gol- 
terman 

“Such a slender—religious—Largo, Handel 

“Fearing that—2/4 neutral—Spring Morn, 
Cazabon 

Priest enters—dramatic 4/4—In the Garden, 
Goldmark 

“Compelled for safety—bright 2/4—Pensee 
Lyrique, Geehl 

After children leave—dramatic—Nocturne 
Cm, Chopin 

“Eve of trial—dramatic—Nocturne Df, Chopin 

“For the murder—dignified 3/4—Adagio 
Pathetique, Godard 

“Twelve men—heavy minor—Heavy, Dramatic 
No.37, Oehmler 

“And he went into—religious—Reve Angeli- 
que, Rubenstein 

After church scene—light 2/4—Mignonette, 
Friml 

Prison cell—heavy 4/4—Reverie, Vieuxtemps 

Bishop enters—heavy 4/4—Elegie, Massenet 

lee me Bloudin is—religious—Largo, Han- 
le 

This picture demands long dignified num- 
bers throughout; total time is 72 minues. 


*““SMALL TOWN IDOL” 
Hugo Riesenfeld Score as adapted to organ 
by Frank Stewart Adams 

— Tennessee, Bandersloot (fox 
trot 

“Going to post—Allegro 2, Langey 

Accident—Agitato, Lake 

“Sunday morning in—Be thou my guide, 
Lowell (hymn) 

Couple sing—religious number 

Preacher announces—tacit 

“I Wellington Jones—agitato 

“Is there no light—tacit 

Turpin leaves church—Sunshine, Motzan (f.t.) 

“Friday—Waters of Killarney, Monta Carlo 

“To talk it over—Impish Elves, Borch 

“Town turned out—Intermezzo, Huerter 

“Los Angeles—One Step, Creager 

“New Year’s Eve—Aragonaise, Massenet 

“Beauty and beast—La Sourece Ballet Music, 
Delibes 

“Dagger Dance—La Farandole, Dubois 

“Dance Futuristic—Nymphs of Nile, Hersom 

Face to face—Veil Dance, Queen of Sheba, 
Goldmark 

“At Los Angeles—Venetia, Burns 

“Mr. Director I’ll—Agitato 3, Langey 

“Through all months—Rose, Magine 

“Joe Barnum—On the 5:15, Marshall 

Goes into house—My Hero, Lehar; or Halt 
the conquering Hero, Handel 

‘Don’t look—pause 

“How do you do—burlesque 

“She loves you—My Hero pp, dramatic ten- 


sion 
Puts hand to ear—Hot time in the old 
town, pp 


Villain comes on porch—Dramatic agitato, 
Cm, Borch 

Shows how he acts—Way out yonder, Cow- 
boy Theme 


“Here he is—chord ff 
“Sam—Cowboy theme 
Turpin in audience—My Hero, 8 bars, melody 


alone 

After —— shot of Marcella—ditto. harmon- 
ized 

“Black Pete—Heavy misterioso effect when 
Turpin bends pistol, then pause for flash 

“Honeymoon stage—theme ff 

Horses galloping—Fanfare, Lemmens 

“There they come—rumble and pause till 
after 

“That’s easy—Toccata C, d’Evry, 1st part 

segue—Toccata G, Dubois, 3d part 

After canoe goes over falls—pause till Tur- 
pin in boat, then Barcarolle, Offenbach, 
mandolin imitation 

In flashes of audience during interpolated 
picture pause or dim., especially Turpin 
and lover and girl chewing hat 

“At hotel—Introduction, Overture, Cinder- 
alla, Rossini 

Turpin shooting—Theme 

I arrest you—improvise 

“Investigation—Overture, Norma Bellini 


Mother shows shoes—Rock-a-bye baby .- 

“Room upstairs — Introduction, Overture, 
daughter of Regiment, Donizetti 

“Wait—ditto, 22d measure to allegro 

segue—Overture Sakuntala, Goldmark, int. 

Villain faces mob—Allegro, Daughter Regi- 
ment, Donizetti 

segue—Toccata F, Faulkes, ist part 

“Do you want central—pause till 

“Come quick—On Horseback, Bendix 

“That stiffness—one step 


News and Notes 


LOCAL COMPOSERS were honored by the 
Newman Theater of Kansas City when the 
compositions of Kansas City composers were 
used exclusively for thirty-minute concerts 
at the beginning of each performance. The 
idea is worthy of adoption in other cities. 

CENSOR FEESin Pennsylvania for one year 
cost the motion picture industry (who passed 
it along to the public) $87,250. There were 
rejected 1,705 films out of a total of 11,066 
examined; of these rejections, 44 were en- 
tirely disapproved, 154 reconstructed, and 
1,507 modified. 

BEWARE: An organist took an appointment 
in a distant city and after a few months the 
manager promised him a raise in salary if he 
would bring his family to that city and locate 
there permanently. The organist moved his 
family and all his belongings before the sal- 
ary raise matured, with the result that he 
was in rather a helpless condition and the 
salary raise of course did not mature. 

CLYDE MARTIN, who appears to be the 
first author of motion picture music accom- 
paniments, is now organist of the Castle 
Theater, South Bend, Ind. Mr. Martin began 
his motion picture playing career 14 years 
ago in the first theater in Denver and at one 
time was sent on tour to the theaters in an 
educational campaign for better picture ac- 
companying. The press of his City recently 
gave a two-column photograph and sketch 
of Mr. Martin and his theater makes it a 
practice of running display advertisements 
featuring his work at the organ. This is 
something new in the way of recognition— 
something worth thinking about. 

A MOVABLE ORGAN is the latest. It has 
been installed in the Broadway Theater, Bos- 
ton. At certain times “the instrument is 
raised three feet above the level of the stage, 
when the organist furnishes @ concert in 
full view of the audience.” The simple fact 
is, we presume, that the console and not the 
organ is thus raised. 


The Killer 


AE businesses which have been sent 
T to the rocks, the careers which have 
been ruined, the ambitions killed by 
jawbone, cannot be estimated. The time 
which is lost in useless conferences, con- 
fabs, conventions might well have doubled 
the results if spent in individual activity. 
The greatest military geniuses of the ages 
have needed advice at times; but their 
habit was to decide most things them- 
selves.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Atta Boy 


ROM a local newspaper: “FOR 
SALE—An, organ in good condi- 
tion, or wil exchange for a few 

good laying hens.” An honest-to-good- 
ness clipping from a 1920 newspaper. 
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Repertoire Suggestions 


CHARLES DAVIDOFF (G.F.) 
Romance sans Paroles in G, Op. 23 
RRANGED for organ by Gottfried Feder- 
A lein; a simple melody with synchopated 
chord accompaniment in the right hand. 
The melody has a certain grace and flow 
which are appealing. It is easy to play and 
does not require a modern organ, nor does it 
demand that the audience sit up nights try- 
ing to figure out any hidden depth of mean- 
ing. 





For the church service it could be admir- 
ably used as a postlude, or perhaps as a pre- 
lude if the organ is rich enough and the 
organist wise enough to make it appeal to 
the hearers; it is natural, unaffected music 
with a direct appeal, so the task ought to be 
easy. 

Theater organists will find it admirable 
for many of the lighter scenes of neutral 
character; perhaps its happy playful char- 
acter may make it good for use with chil- 
dren’s scenes. (Ditson). 


GATTY SELLARS 
In Venice 
TONE picture of Venice, beginning with 
the barcarolle rhythm, which changes 
in the middle section to a choral, sim- 
ply played, and then with a quaver melody 
above it, the choral preluded by three strokes 
of the chimes. This scheme is intended by 
the composer to represent a gondola visit to 





St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice. The very 
elementary tapping of the chimes three times 
is hardly sufficient; many players will be 
able to improvise a suitable chime section to 
prelude the choral, and perhaps to use the 
chimes for accents at certain rhythmic meas- 
ures both in the choral and in the barcarolle 
movement. The composer wisely refrains 
from giving the chimes a melody to play, and 
the player will do likewise. 

For church use the piece would be suitable 
for postlude, or for offertory, or perhaps for 
one of the numbers of the extended prelude. 
On the recital program it would not be in- 
teresting unless the player were able to 
make better use of the chimes. 

Photoplayers will use it according to the 
character of the piece as outlined above. It 
could also be used for ordinary church scenes 
when the congregation is shown on the 
Screen singing a hymn; in place of using 
Some well known hymn—which is invariably 
a distasteful practise—the choral of this 
middle section would be just the thing, and 
the chimes could be well used to enrich it. 
(Fischer). 
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CHARLES ALBERT STEBBINS 
Oh the Lilting Springtime 

HE title at least gets away from the 
hum-drum work-a-day world, and while 

it would be a very exceptional bit of 
music to keep pace with this non-conformist 
title, the piece in question does its best and 
succeeds fairly well. It is not a rip-roaring 
windy earth-quaking springtime, but a gen- 
tle, delicate, lovely little springtime that 
does not give anybody the spring fever. The 





first section is built of the delicate materials 
shown—which had better be taken on quiet 
lovely registration rather than on tubas and 
trombones, or it will make a wreck of the 
whole spring season—while the second sec- 
tion brings in a dreamy passage that is also 
musical and poetic. The piece is easy to play, 
and should be played by everybody. 

For the church service it would make a 
good prelude or offertory; the title will not 
hurt the church calendar’s dignity in the 
least—presumably God made the springtime 
and put the lilt in it too. On the recital 
program it would be a refreshing number, 
especially if the registration were delicate 
and beautiful. : 

Photoplayers would use it for happy scenes, 
childhood scenes, care-free scenes, or for 
delightful scenics of rivers and lakes and 
mountains of not too grandiose proportions. 
(Fischer). 


PIETRO A. YON 

Rimembranza _ 
NE of the most important present-day 
O composers of organ music is Pietro A. 
Yon who has shown his versatility by 
writing two sonatas (one in strict trio writ- 
ing) and a goodly list of smaller pieces all 
the way from a Humoresque on one flute to 
the Gesu Bambino requiring four staffs and 
chimes. The present number is an etherial 
melody of great abstractness accompanied by 








a simple harmonic background. The piece is 
strictly catalogued as pure music without 
any program or ulterior assets. It is easy to 
play, even in the middle cadenza section 
where the composer presents a tilting pas- 
sage in quavers divided between the hands— 
an effect the organ uses idiomatically, when 


‘it gets the chance. The more Yon composi- 


tions in an organist’s library, the better will 
his programs be. 

For church use the piece would m2ke a fine 
offertory, or one number of an extended pre- 
lude. On the recital program it would be 
valuable in contrast to heavier and more con- 
trapuntal numbers. 

Photoplayers will take note of its reflec- 
tive, plaintive, almost melancholy character; 
it will serve only for scenes in minor strain 
where there is intensity of emotion but not 
quantity. (Fischer) 
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Reviews 
I. BARTON 
Marche Gauloise in Dm 

OMETHING with individual flavor, not 
S exactly of the “modern” trend, but in- 
dividualistic from entirely different rea- 
sons. It is very easy to play, in harmonic 
rather than contrapuntal style, and has such 
a peculiar flavor that it strikes the hearer at 
once as something “different”. True, most of 
the effects are apparently obtained by the 
insertion of a sharp or a flat in an unex- 
pected place, but the composer has none the 
less produced something worthy of the best 


\ 
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of his other publications. Marche Gauloise 
can be recommended for every repertoire; 
the brisk indominitable tempo adds a charm 
of its own. 

It would make a good prelude and is also 
suitable for a postlude, though in the lat- 
ter position it might not benefit by the at- 
tention it merits. On the recital program it 
would be a gem, but it should be located 
with heavy numbers or properly timed in a 
group of light pieces; at any rate it should 
be the center of attraction in whatever posi- 
tion it is placed. 

The photoplayer would use it for special 
effects which can hardly be defined except 
in relation to some definite scene in a defin- 
ite picture. Suffice it to say that every thea- 
ter organist should have it in store for such 
occasion. (Flammer). 


BEETHOVEN (C.K.) 
Andante from Fifth Symphony 
HIS famous Andante finds a new arrange- 
ii ment for organ by Caspar P. Koch, the 
Pittsburgh concert organist who pre- 
sents it as an absolutely complete version 
of the original without the omission of a 
Single measure. It is well arranged for the 
organ, registration is carefully marked 
throughout, involved orchestral passages are 
given good versions for the organ, and the 
interpreation is clearly indicated. It is one 
of those eternal compositions which, even 
though belonging to the orchestra above all 
others, is nevertheless highly satisfactory on 
the organ—if the player -is competent. 
(Schirmer). 
GASTON BORCH 
Pensees Lointaines 
N ATTRACTIVE melody over a common 
A accompaniment, which grows more in- 
teresting technically as it grows older 
in pages. It is a lyric mood of quiet charm 
which develops into a musicianly expression 
in the middle section, where the same the- 
matic text is used for the content; so that 
the piece is a unified whole, virtually without 





any strong contrasts. It is a pleasing bit 
of music worth using. 

For the church service it would find its 
best use as postlude after a quiet service, or 
perhaps as a prelude; in either position it 
would be an ornament to the service. On the 
recital it would not be used except for very 
special occasion. 

Photoplayers will find it valuable for the 





ordinary melodic scene where there is 
plenty of screen harmony, not too much ac- 
tion, a little affair of the heart, and plenty 
of youth. Or with slightly varied interpre- 
tations it can be used for any lighter scenes. 
(Ditson). 


CHAMINADE (F:S.) 
Serenade in D 

N easy number to play, with an attrac- 
A tive theme as shown in our illustra- 
tion which is the second staff of the 
composition; if the reader will first play the 
second measure and then go back and play 
the staff through from the first he will get 
the theme as it stands in the Serenade. It is 
a light melodious piece sufficiently character. 
ized by the material of the illustration. The 
organ arrangement is by Firmin Swinnen, ot 

the famous Rivoli Theater, New York. 
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For church use it would be acceptible as a 
prelude for the evening service, or for an 
offertory, in which latter position it might 
be shortened by the omission of some of the 
middle section which has not the melodic 
worth of the main theme. 

Mr. Swinnen sug sgests the piece for scenics, 
especially water scenics, or for pictures with 
children playing prominent parts. For this 
use in scenics Serenade would be _ ideal, 
though it could also be used for any of the 
scenes where somewhat pretty melodies are 
required. (Schirmer). 


ALBERT RENAUD 
“Symphonie” in C 
T IS rather difficult to accept this work as 
I a symphony or as having any relation 
to symphonic content, but prehaps that is 
none of the reviewer’s business. It is in six 
movements, each published separately. The 
first, subtitled “Wedding March”, is in 3/4 
time; it is in the style of a church “post- 
lude.” Allegretto Cantabile is more interest- 
ing end begins with a melody against a pas- 
Sage in quavers. Duet in Canon Form is 
rather melodic and not too severe in style. 
Cantabile, the fourth movement, is more in- 
teresting from a musical standpoint than 
any of its predecessors; it is a melody over a 
semiquaver passage for the left hand with a 
moving pedal part. Ex Voto is in the style 
of a_toccatino. And the final movement. 
Grand Finale, is in march form, simple and 
short. (Schirmer). 


THEODORE SAUL 
Paraphrase on Gottschalk’s Last Hope 
HE original is so well known as to require 
‘i no comment. Mr. Saul begins with a 
free rhapsody somewhat in the style, 
though not seriously related to the notes, of 
Gottschalk’s introduction, and then launches 
into a simple statement of the hymn-like por- 
tion which is already made familiar by every 
hymnal. This hymn is given various presen- 
tations somewhat in variation style though 
not strictly as variations, for the composer 
takes the liberty of wandering off as_he 
pleases or repeating phrases at will. The 
result is an acceptible composition which may 
be found useful to a great many organists. 
It is pleasing music that does not become 
trivial, and it has 10 good pages. For the 
most part it is quite easy to play. 

Church organists will find it an admirable 
prelude, whether for the little Methodist kirk 
in Wayside or the blustering Baptist on Fifth 
Avenue (if there be one on that avenue), for 
every congregation knows it, and the most 
of them like it. On the recital it would 
hardly find a place, unless perchance on the 
church recital under close religious atmos- 
phere. 
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Photoplayers will find its use resiricted by 
the familiarity of the hymn-tune which some 
hymn enthusiast stole from Gottschalk; for 
the “Inside of the Cup” it would be fine, or 
for any other picture in which the religious 
atmosphere is the main thing, for “The 
Great Redeemer’, for example. (Ditson). 


ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 
Canzone Af 

QUIET number apparently conceived as 

a church prelude or offertory, easy to 

play and requiring little in the way of 
a modern organ. Its opening section is 
founded upon a four-note motive, and the 
spirit of the music is creates permeates the 
entire three sections. It is neither dry nor 
inspirational, and its effectiveness will de- 
pend largely upon the organist’s art of phras- 
ing and registration contrasts. 

For the church service it would serve 
either as prelude or offertory for the average 
oceasion; its length could be increased by 
repetitions without any inconvenience to the 
player in turning the leaves. 

The photoplayer could use it for neutral 
scenes, or perhaps for scenes where there is 
a good element of wistfulness or longing; it 
might be made to portray a goodly amount 
of homesickness, or aspiration. Treating it 
in entirely different manner, it might be 
made whimsical or fanciful, serving very well 
for fairy-like scenes or dreams. (Presser). 


BACH BOOK OF AIRS 
Edward Shippen Barnes 
COLLECTION of 15 arias from all Bach 
A sources, including a few already avail- 
able in the various editions of Bach’s 
complete organ works, comprising 57 pages. 
Some of them are easy to play, and therefore 
serviceable to many organists of limited 
technic, and a few others that appear difficult 
in print are also easy because of the habit 
Bach had of writing in semi-quavers pas- 
sages modern composers would write in crot- 
chets. (B.M.Co.) 


ELEMENTS OF THEORY 
H. J. Wrightson 


BOOK of fifty pages dealing with the 

primary elements of music from the 

viewpoint of the absolute beginner. It 
seems to be fluently and concisely written, 
and so clearly explained that the beginner 
will be able to secure a grasp of the whole 
subject of the music elements without the 
aid of teacher or friend. Teachers who have 
beginners on their lists, or choirmasters who 
deal With boys or with amateur adults, will 
find it abundantly worth while to donate a 
copy of this book to each beginner, for it will 
give him everything he needs excepting prac- 
tise, and that he will acquire for himself in 
due form. (B. F. Wood Co.) 


SWELL PEDAL TECHNIC 
Gordon Balch Nevin 


E CAN assure the reader that the title 

is not slang nor to be taken in levity. 

: However, it might be well for the bud- 

jing organ world—which is just now coming 
into its own—to be more technical in its 
nomenclature. The book begins with a de- 
scription of the crescendo chambers and the 
shutters, and then deais with the use of the 
crescendo pedals, and after this 8-page intro- 
duction of reading matter it presents 12 organ 
compositions and arrangements which are 
given with the maximum of crescendo mark- 
ings so that the student may experiment with 
the use of the crescendo and diminuendo 
after the pattern of the author. There is a 
very. considerable over-dose of crescendo 
pedal fluttering called for in many of the 
examples, but undoubtedly that is merely for 
the purpose of aiding the student in acquir- 
ing physical control for a smooth crescendo, 
and by no means to be taken as an indication 
of the number of crescendos good taste 
allows in compositions of their character. 
One of the worst evils of modern “organ 


playing” (it masquerades as such) is this 
fluttering of the crescendo pedal; so that the 
student must remember that these examples 
are for the mastery of the crescendo and not 
for the manner of its application to practical 
interpretation. With this reading of the 
book, it is an excellent addition to the grow- 
ing library of literature by which the student 
may gain a knowledge of the organ. (Dit- 
son). 


Recital Programs 


GERHARD T. ALEXIS 
First Lutheran—St. Paul 


CG is: 6 205666 ose’ s ewww Prelude (Son. 3) 
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jh ea eer eters Rae iene ear a Hymne De Fete 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 

City College—New York 
2) ea Overture Occasional Oratorio 
ee Soeur Monique 
OT are rer Prelude and Fugue D 
BN in is 0 0 0-4re 05) ows ae ANE wR N IEE Fantasia 
PONS iso 0: wee oiasse te 49.0, era aierm gare @:<raLsifecere Cadiz 
errr ee Sketches of the City 
eer rrr ee ee ee ee Serenade 
USES), ree e tate eet Finlandia 
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A. G. COLBORN 
St. Stephen’s—Bristol, Eng. 


ON 55; sas eisarss ener a ore Wd -ascbsS a LaNS Festal March 
PM oa. o6icd ai nd Wire Riese, ARV Ra HBO TRS Impromptu 
A, Ee, BOTMOG soos veces ascreweceeswnes Minuetto 
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POO 5.6 Ch 04 ASE DE SAREE Wedding March 


JOHN CUSHING 
Calvary Church—New York 
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0 errr ee Forest Murmurs 
Leper Tre Siegmund’s Love Song 
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GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
Masonic Temple—St. Paul 
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LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Holy Communion—New York 
Maquaire.. ‘Symphony Ef” (Sonata for Organ) 


DGIAMATUEE: . « o:6:0:6.0.5: Gregorian Choralprelude 
PROG co ce00 sa. Meditation in Ancient Tonality 
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KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
Church of Redeemer—Morristown, N. J. 


NN ree Concert Overture Am 
pe Lo < i Andante Cantabile 
re ee re eee Spring Song 
SEU RMRMNEREK. 5.6 o's asso ois ope os pio ke Serenade 
SSeS eae Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
ee ere Caprice Bf 
Lf ere reer eres re Lohengrin Vorspiel 
WERE kcp ka vbaeveseiecnsseane Allegro (Son. 5) 


GLENN GRANT GRABILL 
Otterbein University—Westville, O. 


PIDRIENE  hbGaGe secure sock oe hee oan Finlandia 
Ly eS Ae yet ver ee Prayer Af 
eae er er Will o’ the Wisp 
Pct cisbssivewnes sake Prelude and Fugue G 
ONS SSS Seg eet Prelude and Fugue Em 
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Ao SE EEE ee Fountain Reverie 
Li td. ee er er ee Persian Suite 
BRINT-BARENS ..... 0c cccaces Nightingale and Rose 
SORE nko sce aa wae Russian Boatmen’s Song 
PRIME. cc ccnekceasnsa sees Marche Nuptiale E 


FREDERICK C. MAYER 
West Point Military Academy 





RIDERS 5 n6 so wos oes 0e Marche Pontificale 
OS eee eee Adoration Pascale 
Ee em ee: “Seixes” 
Pe ee Royal Spanish March 
SS ae eee eee Angelus du Soir 
WUMMO?. 6c s Int. Act 3 and chorus (Rienzi) 
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errs Fantasy of National Anthems 


SUMNER SALTER 
Williams College—Williamstown, Mass. 


LO renee y yar peers. Fugue Ef 
PORTE Ss 6555 es bs abinw buGu edhe cee Ave Maria 
EMPIRE: 55 cc as Ke Sues eee Torchlight Dance 
fe ae err Tristan Vorspiel 
PORE OWEN chk sa chsws sensed aes Overture 1812 


HENRY F. SEIBERT . 
Trinity Lutheran—Reading, Pa. 


Dis ns s su ceccdwcee chsaneae Sonata Cromatica 
Tee TT TTT TO TT erro At Evening 

Di chan dense sen duu sasece Christmas in Sicily 
Terre eT Tere Toccata and Fugue Dm 


ctune hess Ee S bs oe ap eee Piece Heroique 

Humoresque. First Concert Study. 
H. L. YERRINGTON 

Congregational Church—Norwich. Conn. 
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Stevenson Vision Fugitive 
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AMONG RECITALISTS 

LUCIEN E. BECKER, Reed College, Port- 
land, Oregon; lecture recitals monthly, re- 
cent programs featuring Mark Andrews’ A 
minor Sonata and Franck’s A minor Choral. 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, Church of Re- 

deemer, Morristown, N. J.; special recital for 
Music Week celebration. 
_ ELEANOR C. KERCHNER, Trinity Church, 
York, Pa.; pupil of J. Frank Frysinger, in 
public recital using Wagner's Tristan Prelude 
and Love-Death. 

GLENN GRANT GRABILL, Otterbein Uni- 
versity, Westville, Ohio; recital in Galion, 
the second in this season, to crowded house. 

CARL F. MUELLER, Grand Avenue Con- 
gregational, Milwaukee, Wis.; Russian pro- 
oe April 10, in the series of monthly re- 
citals. 

_ SUMNER SALTER, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.; recitals every Wednesday 


at 4:15. 

ERNEST PRANG STAM\M, Christian Church. 
Tulsa, Okl.; weekly recitals on Sunday after- 
noons. 


Critique 
YON’S AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 
HEN Pietro A. Yon gives a public recital 
in Aeolian Hall it is an event of 
prime magnitude in the history of the 
popularization of the Organ Recital. ‘Besides 
this, it is a most forceful lesson in the Art 
of Organ Playing; few there be that can 
compete with Mr. Yon in the Art. 


BN. ein ieee ae kaw ane Sonata Cromatica 
Ungerer...... Frere Jacques Dormez-vous 
TS eee Fantasia and Fugue G minor 
Tombelie......... Fantasia sur des. Noels 
MG cehkekaeeesahawan bade ee Ave Maria 
ee eee ane Marche Champetre 
TOR ss si\s% SOT ee ee oT One Echo 
MM sata saheueas ee Humoresque No. 2 
ee eR en A ae Sees Concert Study No. 2 


The stage was attractively set, and when 
the recitalist was ready to begin, the lights 
were turned off and all was dark save the 
console. The effect was most restful; it is 
to be recommended for all organ recitals. 

The Sonata was rather heavy diet with 
which to begin the music meal, but the audi- 
ence took the first movement with consider- 
able relish and when it came to the second 
movement it vociferously demanded its repe- 
tition. so deftly and delicately was it played: 
but the demand was ignored and the Sonata 
concluded. There: was a delicate unhurried 
refinement of registration and touch, a re- 
serve of tempo, and a general repose of man- 
ner in executing this second movement, that 
made it stand out from the heavier numbers 
of the sonata most agreeably to the audience. 

The Ungerer composition is humorous in 
conception, though its humor is not appar- 
ent without an explanatory program note. 
Chimes alone begin the piece, and Mr. Yon 
used the crescendo pedal on them quite ef- 
fectively. In another composition Mr. Yon 
displayed his style of trill quite noticeably. 
It is not a mechanical trill, such as has been 
imported from the French school of playing. 
but rather a warm, huinan, plastic, personal 
trill, such as we would expect from the 
warmer Italian personality. In his dealing 
with the audience Mr. Yon displayed the 
more personal touch that at once won him 
friends for his sincerity and simplicity. As 
an instance: at one point after a number he 
was greeted with such applause (after ap- 
pearing the second and third times in its 
acknowledgement) that he debated in his own 
mind as to whether or not to interpolate an 
encore; the debate in his own mind was so 
candid and frank that the audience caught 
on instantly and applauded all the louder, and 
Mr. Yon gave the encore. But at all other 
points he seemed—or perhaps it was the 
electrician who had charge of the lights—to 
discourage rather than invite continued. ap- 
plause; which was another manifestation of 
wholesome genuineness. 

Tne Bach G minor was played successfully 
enough to cause the audience to demand an 
encore, and Mr. Yon responded in a bold 
manner by playing the D minor Toccata and 
Fugue; two Bach fugues in one dose! For 
smoothness, and yet clarity, of execution and 
figure work; for fine and delicate effects of 
registration; for fluency and speed in imi- 
tative passage work; for expressive good 
humor and vivacity of interpretation, I have 
never heard the equal of Mr. Yon’s playing of 
the Bach D minor. Only a week or two be- 
fore it was played by another great organist 
on this same instrument, but the Yon inter- 
pretation was a personal masterpiece of 
Mr. Yon’s own evolution which outshone all 
other interpretations of this D minor as the 
sun cutshines a tallow candle. To reproduce 
such an interpretation the player would have 
to first memorize the piece and learn it so 
well that he could play it at terrific speed 
without mental or physical effort and keep 
every phrase clear and distinct; then he 
would have to learn his organ so well that he 
could invent a registration that would be the 
maximum of artistry: after this he would 
have to play it on that particular instrument 
times without number from start to finish till 
the whole should come so natural that there 
would be no apparent mental or physical 
effort connected with its rendition. Only a 
very few organists are able to undergo this 
strenuous labor or preparation—which ac- 
counts for the scarcity of organ recitals on 
the concert stage. 

After the Bach D minor there were a group 
of small numbers, including the charming 
Boex Marche Champetre, and three of Mr. 
Yon’s compositions. In one number Mr. Yon 
used an exaggerated crescendo, apparently 
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by intention, and in another he produced a 
strong accent by use of the crescendo; other- 
wise the second half of his program was 
marked by simple musical beauty and humor, 
played in the usual crystal-clear touch Mr. 
Yon has made famous. His work is always a 
delight, and wherever he plays in public his 
auditorium should be filled in part by all the 
organists within traveling distance. If Bach 
could walk an astounding distance to hear a 
contemporary organist on the make-shift 
organs of his day, perhaps modern organists 
could ride at least the same distance to hear 
an incomparable artist on a_ thoroughly 
modern organ. And perhaps when we get the 
habit of doing just that, there may be some 
more Bachs added to the organ world. 





ALFRED HILLGREEN 


Mr. Hillgreen is the mechanical genius of 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. Mr. C. A. Lane, the 
other member of the firm, shrinks from what 
he calls a “counterfit presentment”, and in- 
stead of showing a photograph of ‘him also, 
we can only tell the reader that he is a man 
of letters and a deep thinker well versed in 
abstract thoughts so deep as to drown the 
average brain in chaos. Mr. Lane takes the 
executive work of the firm while Mr. Hill- 
green and his son superintend the mechanical 
and construction departments, 


News and Notes 


GUILD NEWS 


HROUGH the efforts of Mr. Federlein the 
Examination Committee has secured the 
use of Temple Emmanu-El where they 

will have not only the benefits of a good 
organ but also the conveniences of the school 
room for the paper work. The greatest in- 
terest in Guild circles has naturally centered 
around the celebration of the 25th anniver- 
Sary, and since that event has been reported 
in earlier pages no further comments will 
be added here. 

The Central Ohio <uild held its April 
meeting in Columbus when two interesting 
papers were read, the one by Mrs. Nine Den- 
nis Beatley on “Tne Evolution of the Organ”, 
and the other by Mr. Karl Eschman on “The 


Rhetoric of Modern Music”. Mr. Lynnwood 
Farnam gave a recital under Chapter au- 
spices May 12th. 

The Northern Ohio Guild held its anniver- 
sary service in the Presbyterian Church’ of 
the Covenant in Cleveland with the follow- 
ing program: 

Processional Hymn and Versicles and Re- 
sponses 
Scripture Lesson and Gloria Patri 
Anthem: ‘‘Awake put on strength,” J. C. D. 
Parker 
Prayer; Hymn; Address 
Motett: “Gallia”, Gounod 
Offering 
Organ: Largo, Bach 
Prelude and Fugue b-a-c-h, Bach 
Liebestod (Tristan), Wagner 
Anthem: “When the Dawn”, Polish 
“A Joyous Easter’, Gesangbuch 
Benediction and Choral Response 
Recessional Hymn 


The Southern Ohio Guild presented its third 
and last recital of the season with Mr. 
Charles M. Courboin in East High School. As 
this is the second time he has played for our 
Chapter, and the fourth or fifth time he has 
played in Cincinnati, we well knew what to 
expect and were not disappointed, for Mr. 
Courboin played as usual with his perfect 
command of the instrument, both technically 
and musically—and he never ceases to aston- 
ish us with his wonderful feats of memory. 
His program included the Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor of Bach, part of the Sixth 
“Symphony” of Widor, and many of the 
charming light things such as Yon’s Echo, 
and Russel’s Bells of Saint Anne de Beaupre, 
which Mr. Courboin knows so well how to 
play inimitably. 

The great hit of the evening was made 
however when one of the best musicians of 
the city, a composer of much force, Augustus 
O. Palm, gave Mr. Courboin a theme for im- 
provisation. It was our first experience in 
hearing Mr. Courboin improvise and it was 
truly a revelation. It has been our good for- 
tune to hear Guilmant and Lemare improvise 
very many times, and we can truly say that 
none of their improvisations equalled this, 
for sheer musical and poetic beauty, and it 
placed Mr. Courboin’s musicianship on a par 
with his virtuosity. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

HE April meeting of the Executive Com- 
ey mittee approved the amendment adding 
five N.A.O. members at large to its per- 
sonnel, thus increasing the number to 15. The 
Treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand 
of $1,092.44 and a paid up membership of 500 in 
good standing at this time. A special meet- 
ing of the Association was arranged for the 
Church of the Holy Communion at the invi- 
tation of the Rector, the Rev. Dr. Motet. A 
congratulatory message was sent to the 

Guild on its 25th Anniversary. 

The Convention Committee presented the 
following tentative list of attractions for the 
coming Convention in Philadelphia July 26, 
27, 28, and 29: 


Recital: Charles Courboin, of the Wanamaker 


Stores 
Albert Riemenschneider, of Berea 
College 
Arthur Be Jennings, of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Sewickley, Pa. 
Novelty Recital: A.O.P.C., ensemble program 
Memorial Recital: in Valley Forge 
Motion Picture Accompaniment demonstra- 
tion in the Stanley Theater 
An inspection of the Wanamaker organ, con- 
ducted by Mr. Alexander Russell 
Discussion: Mr. Ernest M. Skinner on “Organ 
Tone” 
Mr. Wm. E. Haskell on “Recent 
Tendencies in Voicing” 
Mr. Herbert Brown on similar 
subjects 
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The New Jersey annual Rally was held in 
Princeton May 25, with an organ recital ar- 
ranged by Mr. Alexander Russell and Mr. 
Mark Andrews, in Procter Hall of the Uni- 
versity. 





REGINALD L. McALL 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, who 
is largely responsible for the vigor with 
which the N.A.O. headquarters is carrying 
out its program, which is more extensive 
this year than ever before in its history. Mr. 
McAll was born in England, studied music in 
Peabody, Baltimore, and has been famous in 
New York for many years by reason of his 
unique music work among the children of his 
Church. It will be news to many of his 
friends to know that he is not a professional 
musician but a business man. 


GENERAL NOTES 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM has issued an at- 
tractive folder in good:taste wherein are re- 
printed a few of the many more or less de- 
tailed appraisals of Mr. Farnam’s unique art. 
Even by reading them all the reader will 
hardly yet have a complete picture of the 
marvelous perfection, delicacy, and charm of 
Mr. Farnam’s work when he has a good in- 
strument at his disposal. It is hoped that 
Mr. Farnam will give a recital next season 
and regularly thereafter in Aeolian Hall, and 
thus do his full share in placing the organ 
recital where it belongs in public favor beside 
the violin —— the piano recital, and the 
song recita 

PERCY GRAINGER, the tempestuously 
popular Australian pianist, broke the ice that 
concert artists have frozen around the motion 
picture theater, by appearing four times a 
day for one week in the Capitol Theater, 
New York’s most beautiful play house. He 
played the first movement of Tchaikowski’s B 
flat minor Concerto with orchestra, playing 
alternately with the mechanical Duo-Art 
piano whose mechanism he started and 
stopped between the intervals when he him- 
self was not doing the playing. Undoubtedly 
the Duo-Art manufacturers divided the bill 
with the Capitol Theater, but even at that 
the public is to be congratulated that the 
motion picture theater has at last invaded 
the realm of fine art for its solo attractions. 
The Capitol orchestra numbers about 80 
players. Mr. Grainger gave an encore which 
delighted his audience ever more than the 
concerto movement. 


JUDSON WALDO MATHER, Plymouth 
Church, Seattle, has done valuable service in 
behalf of organ literature in the publication 
of the list of books and organ compositions 
of the Seattle Public Library. 

DR. H. J. STEWART recently had the good 
fortune to see the first public presentation of 
four special dance numbers from his new 
ballet, ‘“‘“Gold’, which were presented in Los 
Angeles and given high praise by public and 
press alike. 

R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN is the subject 
of the G. Schirmer booklet course of contem- 
porary biography recently issued; the sketch 
was written by Mr. Harold Vincent Milligan. 

SOCIETY FOR PUBLICATION OF AMERI- 
CAN MUSIC has accepted for publication two 
String Quartets, by Henry Holden Huss and 
Leo Sowerby. 

MORNING CHORAL, Brooklyn, N. Y., under 
the direction of Mr. Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, gave another concert program in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music April 14th. 

PITTSBURGH CHORAL SOCIETY, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles N. Boyd, gave 
another concert April 27th using a fine pro- 
gram of new and old numbers, including Sid- 
ney C. Durst’s “Song of Life’. 

THE CECILIA, the choir of Western Sem- 
inary, under the direction of Mr. Charles N. 
Boyd, has arranged a program of Russian 
Church Music for concert and church presen- 
tation; already it has been scheduled for six 
churches. 

NORFOLK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Walter Edward 
Howe, gave its first concert April 21st, with 
a program of Haydn, Ed. German, Greig, 
Tchaikowski, Friml, and Wagner. The press 
gave the new orchestra and its conductor ex- 
cellent praise for its achievements at so early 
an age. 

READING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, un- 
der the baton of Mr. Harry E. Fahrbach, gave 
a special concert in St. John’s Church, Read- 
ing, using Pietro A. Yon’s Concerto Gregor- 
iano. for organ and orchestra; Mr. Earl W. 
Rollman, organist of St. John’s, played the 
organ solo parts. This is the first appear- 
ance of an orchestra with organ in concert 
playing in Reading. 

“CHINOISERIE”, the unique organ com- 
position conceived by Mr. Firmin Swinnen as 
an improvisation during the playing of an 
oriental picture in New York, has been meet- 
ing excellent success on recital programs. 
Mr. Gordon Balch Nevin played it for the 
first time in a church recital in Johnstown, 
Pa., and the next day received five requests 
for its repetition; Mr. Nevin has programed 
it on four different recitals during the month 
of May. 

FEDERAL TAX: The Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, 105 West 40th St., 
New York, has recommended (undoubtedly in 
common with many other similar organiza- 
tions) that the American tax system be 
radically altered by the following changes: 

(1) That excess profits tax be abolished; 

(2) That income taxes be reduced; 

$e That all persons be taxed a minimum 
of $5. 

(4) That the major portion of taxes be 
raised through the operation of a sales tax, or 
a tax on everything sold, 

While such a simple readjustment would 
add tremendously to the economy of admin- 
istrating the taxes, and in many cases abol- 
ish unjust discrimination, the abolition of the 
excess profits tax would seem to be a most 
unwise step, for it would thereby take the 
burden of taxation almost entirely from the 
shoulders of those who should bear it and 
give further impetus to the already enormous 
evil of profiteering. Other than this the 
scheme is worthy of every man’s support. 
Senate Bill No. 202, introduced by Mr. Smoot, 
entitled “The Sales Tax Act of 1921”, incor- 
porates the good points of the above recom- 
mendations without calling for the abolition 
of the tax on profiteering, and hence we 
would urge upon all citizens that they write 
the Senate Finance Committee and urge the 
adoption of that bill. 
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Complications 


EACE, perfect Peace, is all well enough to 
sing about, but Admiral Sims believes it 
is a much better thing to work for. The 

Admiral also believes that his first duty is to 
protect the security of the United States of 
America, and that his second is like unto it, 
namely, to protect the peace of the world. He 
has the advantage of owning his title through 
merit, pure and undefiled, and in that he differs 
mightily from our hon- 
orable Senators and 
Congressmen, whose ti- 
tle comes through votes 
that come, for the most 
part, through hot air 
channels; the loudest 
talker gets the votes. 

One of the best things 
our beloved Theodore 
Roosevelt did was to 
recognize the sterling 
worth of Sims and ad- 
vance him—in spite of 
naval precedent and 
practise. And that made 
all our Senators hot 
under the collar. 

It’s a fine thing to 
see the truth and speak 
it boldly. Until Denby 
sent (and published) 
his hot-headed _ tele- 
-gram, which betrayed 
Denby and stirred the 
American people’ to 
honor Sims as_ never 
before, we all thought 
pretty well of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 
Too bad, or perhaps 
very good; we need to 
know the real metal, the real mind, of those 
who chance to rule over us. 

I was in a famous Broadway theater noted 
for the spontaneousness and vociferousness of 
its applause. They showed two pictures: one, 
Admiral Sims; the other, the Secretary of the 
Navy. Never did a crowd applaud more vig- 
orously than they applauded the Admiral of 
the American Navy; and rarely have they 
taken so coolly and with stich forced absence 
of enthusiasm the photograph of one in high 
authority. 

How many ministers speak what they know 
to be the eternal truth? and how many of 
them speak what they know will coincide with 
the doctrines of their Seminaries and _ their 
creeds? Perhaps this is one of the things that 
is amiss in the church’ 

How many managers program things they 
know are helpful, or at least harmless? and 
how many program stuff they know is damn- 
able, but profitable? Perhaps this is one of the 
reasons the best Legislatures in America are 
passing censorship bills post haste? 

England and America? Yes, to be sure; 
what better union can there be between men 
and brothers? And as for Ireland, did not the 
Dublin affair seal our hearts to any hope of 








ERNEST E. ADCOCK 
from him is but a prelude to that which, we 


further sympathy? ‘These things have no fur- 
ther right of existence in our Twentieth Cen- 
tury Civilization, and rather than tolerating 
them with a shrug of the shoulder, we ought 
to blaze away at them till they are wiped off 
the face of an otherwise fair earth. 

And may England and America soon become 
so staunchly united as friends and brothers 
that one may step from one shore to the other 
as from room to room of the same mansion. 
The Almighty speed the day. 

Our British corre- 
spondent, Mr. Ernest 
E. Adcock, who has 
brought us so much of 
the reflected riches of 
the glorious temples of 
Britain, was born near 
Norwich (where he now 
resides) Dec. 17, 1873, 
and was educated in 
St. Mark’s College, 


Chelsea, whose music 
traditions are famous 
for their sincere ec- 


clesiastical worth. Per- 
haps his years spent in 
St. Mark’s have most 
largely influenced Mr. 
Adcock’s mind in mat- 
ters of music and the 
church—and_ fortunate- 
ly for wus. He is 
neither an organist 
nor a professional mu- 
sician, but a warm- 
hearted school master 
in a land noted for 
its institutions of learn- 
ing. The wealth of 
church lore which has 
already come to us 


confidently hope, is yet to come. Were we told 
that one of our contributors is in considerable 
demand as a humorist in monologues and dialect 
sketches, we would hardly guess that Mr. Ad- 
cock is the man, but he it is. Long life and 
good humor to him! 

‘The most valuable thing England can give 
the American organist is a knowledge of the 
atmosphere of the English Cathedral. While 
there is a sharp contrast between the whole 
atmosphere of the denominational church and 
that of the Church of England (or the Episco- 
pal) there is nevertheless a wealth of sugges- 
tion which will be profitable to all organists: 
it remains for us individually to distinguish 
between what is ideal for Norwich Cathedral 
and what is ideal for the Sixteenth Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh. Mr. Adcock’s 
next contribution will deal with no less a tem- 
ple of worship than St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. Its magnificent dome is known to us all; 
its organ case is loved for the richness of its 
carvings; its history carries us down receding 
ages. 

Eternal life and eternal friendship, England 
and America! 
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HUMPHREY J. STEWART, MUS. DOC. 
Concert Organist on the unique outdoor organ in Balboa I’ark. San Diego, Cal., who was 
recently honored by the City of New York (. page 215) 




















Cubistic Somethings 


ATRICK HENRY published his 
views on the hanging question and 
the mob caught on; the result is 
America. Capital saw the idea, 

called it good, adopted it: capital is a 
big success. Then labor saw its advan- 
tages and the labor world has been hang- 
ing together ever since; labor goes home 
with a big fat pay check while you and 
I dangle separately from the end of a 
keen-cutting economic chain that chokes 
the life out of our individual collections 
of petty cash. 

There are perhaps fifty cities in Amer- 
ica in which organizations of organists, 
such as the A.G.O., the N.A.O., the 
A.O.P.C., the C.G.O., and the S.T.O., 
are sufficiently active to merit the mem- 
bership of every organist within trolley- 
ing distance; and there is The Diapason, 
a most commendable medium for news 
and free discussion, and THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIST, the educational magazine for 
the serious exchange of professional 
ideas, both of which magazines are indis- 
pensable to every organist in every city, 
village, and hamlet in all America. 

There are perhaps forty thousand sal- 
ary-collecting organists in our land: how 
many of them are hanging together and 




















trying to benefit themselves as well as 
their profession through their member- 
ships and their subscriptions ? 

No; the organist is still a long way 


from home. His own individual attitude 
is his worst enemy. 

7 is still a big village, and we 
don’t have open faces and unselfishness, 
as in New York.” Two big difficulties 
here stare us in the face. First, this 
man’s fine big city does not have open 
faces and unselfishness, nor has it 
learned the advantages of hanging to- 
gether, of cooperation; Second, New 
York doesn’t have these things either. 

Think you that four great local organ- 
izations and one national magazine would 
all of them be working their heads off, in 
one and the same city, on the very same 
problems, without any other codperation 
than merely that of the magazine’s print- 
ing some of the news of the organiza- 
tions, and an occasional luncheon to- 
gether? No one questions the power of 
the press; no one questions the advan- 
tages of codperation; no one questions 
the disadvantageous state of the organist 
to-day; but, unfortunately, no one is 
willing to start something to remedy 
these indiscriminate individual hangings. 

And the individual organist goes on 
hanging desperately to the edge of the 
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tight-stretched salary line, a little lower 
than the minister, hanging, hanging, 
hanging. 

Ponzi of Boston discovered that indi- 
vidual investors, so long as they hang 
separately, will bite at anything. Then 
somebody tired of hanging all alone and 
invited the American Government (the 
outgrowth of Patrick Henry’s original 
hanging ideas) to codperate. After it 
was all over the State Bank Commis- 
sioner said that Ponzi “did not dare ad- 
vertise in the newspapers, and we did not 
want to make it known that we were in- 
vestigating his business, for the publicity 
was just what he needed to attract atten- 
tion.” 

And there we have organized codpera- 
tion and unorganized codperation; the 
one good, the other harmful to individ- 
uals; the one protecting its clients by 
investigation and prevention, the other 
unintentionally inciting them to act on 
their individual initiative, invest their 
money, and hang separately. 

Foch taught the good soldiers to hang 
together all, and his ability to compel 
them so to do was the chief source of the 
success he achieved above that which 
Joffre was able to attain. A committee 
was running the war till the wnprece- 
dented cooperation of the enemy, under 
one supreme command, was too swiftly 
winning it; only then did the Allies see 
the light, and win. And there we have 
the two elements of codperation: single 
leadership, united obedience. 

Th World’s Work, a magazine indis- 
pensable to every intelligent and con- 
scientious American, deplores the lack 
of cooperation between the White House 
and the Senate. Now a Senator, sir, is 
a great and noble thing; a thing to be 
bowed down to, and he'll have you re- 
member it. All good republicans united 
till Roosevelt was reélected, and then the 
Senate replaced cooperation by attempts 
to lead the man they should have fol- 
lowed; the democrats played the same 
trick on Wilson, and no doubt the re- 
publicans will repeat on President Hard- 
ing before the middle of his term is 
reached. The World’s Work says “Con- 
gressional dominance . has always 
meant little or no constructive results.” 
Too bad. Our whole tax bill is useless 
under such circumstances. Cooperation 


that fails to elect a leadership and stand 
by it is deplorable. 


Will the new organists’ organization 
recognize codperation and leadership at 
their true value and rise at once to use- 
fulness, or will it, like many of its prede- 
cessors, waste valuable hours in useless 
confabs, trival conferences, endless de- 
bates, driving everywhere and getting 
nowhere? True codperation demands 
that over each task one man and one 
alone shall be put in charge and that 
every member of the whole organization 
shall abide faithfully by that man’s de- 
cision. I have never yet seen the prob- 
lem in the entire organ world that some 
one man alone (or with such advice as 
he himself chose to solicit) could not 
solve to the best advantage of all con- 
cerned; and I have hardly ever seen such 
a problem left to such a man to solve it. 
Always there must be the eternal com- 
mittee, always the waste time and energy 
of conferences and chatterings. If we 
must have committees it would be well to 
limit them to three persons, two of 
whom, as some scalawag has suggested, 
are dead. 

Organizations are no different from 
magazines in this regard, except that or- 
ganizations cost but little while maga- 
zines cost hundreds of dollars every 
month of their existence; and when we 
come face to face with the law of bill- 
paying there is no longer room for dill- 
dallying with conferences and debates. 
Many wise advertisers and contributors 
know the true value of codperation, and 
when they have done their part to the 
best of their ability, they leave the rest to 
the leadership the fates have appointed. 
Others don’t like this and they don’t like 
that; it makes life unnecessarily com- 
plex and tedious. 

“Latham True’s reviews of music and 
analyses of music compositions are among 
the best which appear in this country,” 
says Edward Shippen Barnes, Editor of 
the Organ Music Monthly. One of the 
most helpful and codperative souls in the 
American universe is Latham True, Mus. 
Doc., formerly of Portland, Maine—but, 
as this is being written and printed and 
read, he will be found anywhere between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific where a new 
Franklin and a true help-mate are found 
together with him westward-bound. 

When Dr. True first drifted into the 
sanctum (or inferno, was it, Dr.?) of 
THe AMERICAN OrGANIST I imagine 
he became floor-sweeper or letter-sealer 
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or errand-boy or some such humble as- 
sistant—which was it, Friend True? 
Yes, to be sure; it was Chief Book- 
keeper. He said he was there to help— 
in any way he could. Astounding. Un- 
doubtedly there were many things he did 
not like, but they made no difference. He 
was there to cooperate, to help; and help 
he did. As long as life lasts for both him 
and THE AMERICAN ORGANIST we know 
he will still be helping. That’s his mis- 
sion in the organ world. Drawing sal- 
aries (the biggest in his city) and col- 
lecting fees from music classes (also the 
largest in his town) are not his main mis- 
sion in the organ world. Would that 
there were more like him. As the gentle 
mails drop this miniature appreciation 
on his good example all along the path- 
way his steering-wheel elects, we wish 
him good luck and the reader a disposi- 
tion the like of his. 

And now let.us, like good buddies, hop 
into line, pick up the step, and march 
forward in the best spirited cooperation 
the world has even seen. The automo- 
bile industry worried along, each man 
for himself, till one day a man with 
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vision was born. Now the automobile 
manufacturers are united in an associa- 
tion which knows no such thing as a 
patent or a secret or a jealousy; every 
member throws his patents open without 
money and without price to the free use 
of every other member, with the result 
that you and I, were we as rich and as 
courageous at Latham True, could buy 
us a car, close our studios and travel 
from Dan to Beersheba without ever 
thought of the problem of the imperfec- 
tions of motor-car building. problems 
which once limited pleasure trips to ten 
miles and fifteen minutes. Some day the 
budding organ builders’ association will 
similarly swap patents; and why not? 
One builder will give one set of patents, 
but he will get in return a hundred com- 
plete sets from the hundred other mem- 
bers of the association. In that day our 
perfectly codperating organ players will 
be delighting themselves and their audi- 
ences with the music of more perfectly 
built organs—and getting more money 
for it than they ever thought of before.— 
T.S.B. 


Organ Builders and Artistic Evolution 
LOUIS VIERNE* Trans. by FIRMIN SWINNEN 


certain intellectuals convinced that 

progress is limited. They attribute 

as the limit of perfection the point 
at which they themselves, after fruitful 
labor, have stopped, their faculty not per- 
mitting them to go further. Going ahead 
to the end seems to be the vested prerog- 
ative of the smallest minority—the few 
who mark more and more the history of 
civilization. At every step, intelligent 
men, learned, experienced and conscien- 
tious, say with best faith in the world, 
“They will never do better.” 

This is more or less disputable. Be- 
fore going very far this statement pre- 
sents itself and widens the horizon: 
“They will do differently.” But the idea 
of something new, something different, 
readily irritates those who know only the 
past andi the present, and who believe the 
future is fixed on their own latest con- 
ceptions, which sometimes ensnare think- 
ing men even though they may be sin- 

*From Le Courier Musical, Paris. 


‘' ALL times there have been found 


cere, because their arguments are subtile 
and ingenious. This is nothing more 
than we see in nature; ideas are not free 
from the laws of nature; when move- 
ment ceases, stagnation overtakes. 
Transformations work gradually to- 
ward progress and are slow, especially at 
the beginning. In general, tradition 
dominates in the process a long while be- 
fore reason based on scientific data. 
This sluggishness is favorable to the 
growth of routine and the blossoming of 
dogma; the best intellects occasionally 
succumb. The climb upward is at the 
cost of a struggle, and many men stay 
half way up. From there they decide 
that perfection has been attained in their 
branch, even though it may be but one 
step upward, for when attainment de- 
mands too great an effort, we have only a 
fairly good result. Nothing is more 
curious than to follow, in this respect, the 
mechanical transformation of the organ 
by the side of its esthetic evolution. 
Without going back too far in the past 
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i will be sufficient to note that from Bach 
to the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
the organ had not undergone any notable 
perfections. It is reasonable to deduce 
from certain indications in the organ 
works of Bach that his trend was toward 
the mechanical evolution of the instru- 
~ment with a view to more practical and 
numerous means of aiding the executive. 
Apparently there are certain pieces the 
great musician would not have conceived 
any differently had he been acquainted 
with our modern organs; and when we 
look closely we realize that Bach had 
looked: forward to the emancipation of 
the organist. In his time, as in ours, the 
organ virtuoso was a slave; he could not 
do anything without the assistance of an- 
other person who served as a helper in 
the manipulation of his pallet. function- 
ing then as the pistons do to-day. The 
public does not realize that the organist 
is still handicapped ninety-five percentum 
through not being able to play his instru- 
ment all by himself.* 

Notwithstanding the genial inventions 
of the great builder, Aristide Cavaillé- 
Coll, which were exploited and perfected 
by all subsequent builders, the organ is 
yet the most impractical of all instru- 
ments. During my career I have only 
played on three instruments which I was 
able to manipulate without the aid of a 
stop-manipulator: the organ in the Salle 
Gaveau in Paris, the organ in the Cathe- 
dral of Quimper, and the organ in the 
Cathedral of Fribourg. At Notre-Dame 
it is impossible to play the greater part 
of organ literature without an aid. But 
since the organ was endowed by Cavaillé- 
Coll with brilliant mechanical improve- 
ments that made it a modern instrument, 
the style of organ literature has followed 
this progress and the organ “symphonie” 
has made its appearance. 

Does this mean that the founda- 
tion, the very nature, of the organ has 
changed? Not at all. Its substance has 
remained the same; when they try to 
mimic the orchestra the result is anti- 
artistic. But the “conservative to the 
utmost” have been too quick to proclaim 
that the organ should not be changed and 
that it has given everything it should be 
capable of giving. 

*This condition does not exist in America, 
as the reader will understand, though in the 
Author’s country it is a very serious problem 


for the player who has at his disposal only 
very awkward and cumbersome consoles.—Eb. 


The organ is a multiple instrument 
that has a special orchestral pallet, sus- 
ceptible to varied and subtile effects that, 
far from doing harm to its original char- 
acter, cannot but make it the more inter- 
esting. Trying to restrict it to a purely 
decorative role is at least optional; it is 
able to produce all other expressions, 
pathetic and picturesque, on the well un- 
derstood condition that it must not 
grimace the orchestra. But before going 
that far there is a considerable margin 
and the means at our disposal all have 
their effects, which are innumerable. Do 
we ever stop to enquire why an organist’s 
playing may seem so cold, so stiff? It is 
simply because the artist while playing is 
busy with the various mechanical agents 
for color—mechanical intermediaries be- 
tween his will and his instrument, a third 
will upon which depends the result. A 
stop drawn too soon, a combination 
pressed too late—there lurks the danger 
of a catastrophe. Often the virtuoso has 
to talk to his assistant during the execu- 
tion; the result is an unhealthy nervous- 
ness in the interpretation. Can we imag- 
ine a pianist who would be required to 
manipulate his pedals through some other 
individual? a violinist for whom some 
other person would push and pull the 
bow? a conductor obliged to have the 
assistance of another to start his various 
groups? Their case would be closely 
that of the organist. The great majority 
of present instruments in concert rooms 
and churches are absolutely unplayable 
by the organist alone. This is a fact; 
and it is ridiculous. 

Those who for some reason or other 
proclaim that nothing is to be changed 
and that all is well, give evidence of a 
state of mind difficult to characterize. 
Amongst them are the fearful ones who 
act as by routine, but I fail to find one of 
their objections which cannot be dis- 
proved; that they themselves may be un- 
able to perform on instruments equipped 
with rational mechanical perfections does 
not prove that those perfections are im- 
practical. 

Convincing experiments have been 
made that speak in favor of the adoption 
of the means of which I am speaking. 
Thanks to this system of combinations, 
Marcel Dupre was able in 1912 to give a 
recital in the Salle Gaveau, the program 


consisting of three “symphonies” of very 
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complicated registration. He played that 


_program from memory and without the use 


of a single assistant. His manipulations 
were so exact and so well arranged that 
nothing could be criticized, no hesita- 
tion, no annoying pauses for the listener. 
In 1901 I played a whole dedication of an 
organ in the Cathedral of Quimper with- 
out outside help; my program was long 
and varied and the organ numbered fifty 
stops. These performances were made 
possible by the system of combinations. 
This system consists of preparing in ad- 
vance the colors we need for the inter- 
pretation ; at the desired moment they ap- 
pear through the pedals placed with reach, 
which introduce them with precision. 
The organ of the Salle Gaveau allows the 
preparation of four combinations with- 
out detriment to the ordinary drawing ; 
the organ of Quimper has six combina- 
tions. That many reasoning people have 
been opposing the use of mechanical ac- 
tion—electric or pneumatic—as_inter- 
mediary between keyboards and pipes, is 
rational ;* these actions present the de- 
fects of the automatic machine and de- 
prive the organist of the ability to com- 
mand the tone with the precision required 
of every artistic rendering. Up to the 
present the criticism is justified because 
the actions are as yet imperfect. But for 
the drawing of the stops the pneumatic 
action is at least sufficiently effective: 
the chief concern is the adoption of con- 
venient pressures to avoid sluggishness ; 
electric action is yet too capricious. The 
evolution of organ style is being made, 
musically speaking, in terms of coloring ; 
the multiplicity of colors put at the dis- 
posal of the organist has stimulated him 
to the embellishment of his pallet more 
and more. What is written for the organ 
now is really orchestral music, with vir- 
tually that peculiar character; as long as 
we do not reach the parody of the ordi- 
nary “mechanical orchestra” there is no 
reason why we should not proceed; 
there is yet. some distance to go, because 
the possibilities are scarcely touched 
upon. What has happened in the past 
in every other domain of music has natu- 
rally come to the organ. 

The builders must, if they want to 

*We in America do not agree. Our build- 
ers have so perfected the electro-pneumatic 


action as to make it the only thing considered 
in the building of organs of any size.—Ep. 


make rational instruments, so contrive 
that individual execution 1s possible just 
as on orchestral instruments. And to 
that end they would do well to study the 
literature of the instrument they build. 
But the builder who knows organ liter- 
ature is a “rare bird”; in general he pre- 
fers in the choice of his registers and 
combinations to trust to chance: very 
seldom does he accept the advice of the 
serious artist, though he willingly con- 
sults empiric fantastics—and the Lord 
knows what results from such collabora- 
tion. There are instruments admirable 
in tone, the mechanism of which seems to 
be a challenge to common sense. I have 
played on a certain organ where nothing 
could be performed without the assist- 
ance of two “out-siders’”—who had all 
the trouble in the world to make good in 
the performance! It is time all this non- 
sense stops; since precedents like those 
I have mentioned exist to prove that we 
can do something better, the stupid reac- 
tionaries are without excuse. In the 
name of artistic reasons based on experi- 
ence, we require: 

First, The normal extension of the 
manuals from CC to c* (five octaves) 
and their convenient arrangement so that 
we may play from two manuals with the 
same hand without difficulty ; 

Second, The pedal clavier from CCC 
to G (two octaves and a quint) placed so 
that we may be able to play without 
ridiculous contortions, always of the 
same weight touch and with the keys the 
same length and the same distance apart ; 

Third, The console constructed so as 
to allow easy reach of the stops and com- 
binations—which is very rare; 

Fourth, That the composition of the 
organs as regards to registers shall be 
rational and not arbitrary. 

The congress of Malines, Belgium, ar- 
ranged partly for these details; unfort- 
unately they have been followed but 
rarely, and, which is more, the necessity 
then was not so great as to-day. Would 
it not be to the good of all to have an- 
other congress when the builders and the 
organists could understand the question 
of the rational organ? 

We often complain that the stranger 
will not adopt our point of view; per- 
haps he will not, but that is no reason 
against it. Since Cavaillé-Coll, France is 
in the lead for the tonal quality of her 
organs: the stranger copies more or less 
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slavishly. The school of organists our 
Country has produced in the last thirty 
years is the first in the world:, she has 
the right to speak strongly in the name of 
Art, and, having furnished proofs, she 
will be heard and followed. 

No doubt, what we need is some great 
example; slowly we will have to remodel 
existing instruments and conquer long- 
held habits, arriving at last at the point 
where builders and organists may agree 
on the construction of organs. The ques- 
tion of tonal appointment will raise con- 
tests but, other than purely arbitrary 
preferences, the reasoning can be based 
on current literature being written to-day 
for the organ. This would be saner and 
more intelligent than submitting to ca- 
price. If then, as I have said in the be- 
ginning of this article, men who are 
abreast of the times are rare, they are 
none the less the only ones to consider in 
the advancement of humanity. When, 
after experience and due deliberation, 


they have convinced themselves of the 
necessity of a reformation to the better- 
ment of any sphere of human activity, 
their duty is to proclaim the results of 
their reflections and give voice to the 
needs of plain good sense. That is the 
case here. I have gathered the opinion 
of all the men of mature talent, and all 
agree to demand the release of the organ- 
ist from servitude to the assistant stop- 
manipulator. The servant of Art who 
practises the most complicated of inter- 
pretations and who requires the greatest 
brain powers in that interpretation, has 
the right to demand to be alone and un- 
hampered in his responsibility for those 
interpretations. He has everything to 
gain in such a reform and the public has 
nothing to lose—as it could have con- 
vinced itself on the 12th of March, 1909, 
in the Salle Gaveau. That very day the 
real significance of the music rendered 
was a revelation, thanks to the perfection 
of execution: so it should always be. 


Dickinson’s “Storm King Symphony” 


NOTHER masterpice of Ameri- 
A can literature has made its ap- 
pearance. One of the bright 
stars in the horizon of the or- 
ganist is that this masterpiece was writ- 
ten for the organist, by one who is dis- 
tinctively an organist. Clarence Dickin- 
son’s master work to date is this organ 
sonata which derived its inspiration from 
the majesty and beauty of Storm King 
Mountain, and which he titled “Storm 
King Symphony”. 

The title is not a passing fancy; I be- 
lieve it must have preceded the compo- 
sition and that the latter was developed 
under the constant inspiration of old 
Storm King Mountain. There are few 
instrumental numbers that are more ap- 
propriately titled. Old Storm King 
chants an eternal symphony with its 
thousand-voiced orchestra; it was the 
composer’s inspiration to catch some of 
its themes, some of its changing moods, 
some of its enchanting melodies, and 
commit them to paper for you and me. 

The first movement is an Allegro fash- 
ioned in First Movement Form, with 
considerable liberty; its theme is stir- 
ring and strong, even mountainous in its 


stateliness. The second movement is a 
most beautiful and melodious Canon at 
the octave. The third is a fine Scherzo 
—a Storm King Scherzo. An _ Inter- 
mezzo of considerable length, and in 
varying moods, fittingly stands between 
the Scherzo and the jubilant Finale. In 
each movement there are more or less 
clearly defined traces of the materials of 
the First Movement and the work gains 
much in continuity and artistic unity. 


ALLEGRO MAESTOSO 


The form of the First Movement is ex- 
panded—or should I say disbanded ?>— 
sufficiently to make a movement without 
very clearly defined statement of the first 
theme either in the Statement proper or 
in the Recapitulation. In the Develop- 
ment it is used with fine skill and devel- 
oped to great length, though the effect is 
never monotonous, and if monotony 


mark the performance at any time it will 
be the fault of the player. 

The first illustration shows the theme 
which is announced in the very first 
measures for pedal alone, with a minor 
chord in the lefthand part of the last note 
G. This opening is intended to be moody, 
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not brilliant; introductory, not self-suf- 
ficient. It merely leads the listener grad- 
ually into the picturesque moods of 


— 





Storm King Mountain, after first tramp- 
ing out in firm character the stately 
Storm King theme. Somewhat pastoral 
is the brief development of this theme 
until it reaches the second illustration 
where some points of delightful beauty 
are to be found. This gradually develops 


678 





to a rousing statement of the theme on 
full organ in plain chord style. 
Immediately the pedals lead away in a 
syncopated theme and two measures 
later the Second Theme makes its ap- 
pearance as in our third illustration. It 
is an attractive, and finely. contrasting, 








theme that gains much by its surrounding 
materials. 

Contrapuntal development of motives 
from the First Theme follows for three 
pages, most of which can be faithfully 
indexed by our fourth illustration. After 
all this highly contrapuntal weaving 
through three full pages, the composer 
suddenly interpolates a charming state- 
ment of the Second Theme. There is a 





similarity between the two themes, as the 
reader will observe. 

A little more contrapuntal develop- 
ment, in simpler style, follows and leads 
back to the atmospheric handling of the 
First Theme in the style of the few staffs 
immediately following its original state- 
ment; but this treatment in this case is 
preceded by a full-chord statement of the 


First Theme, and is soon followd by 
somewhat climacteric building of ma- 
terials till the First Theme is again heard 
in chord style as shown in our fifth illus- 





tration. This treatment is quite beauti- 
ful, though it always makes me long for 
a change of harmonic base in the last 
measure shown; just why, I cannot say; 
but I fell it keenly enough. 

After further development in a mix- 
ture of chord-style and counterpoint, one 
of the most charming passages in the 
ALLEGRO appears as in our sixth illustra- 





tion. This mood is beautifully devel- 
oped through five staffs. Immediately 
the end approaches, in rather simple. but 
constantly expanding, moods till the final 
measures are reached in a massive pas- 
sage maestoso. 

Among all the organ sonatas published, 
this First Movement is fit to rank with 
the very finest. I doubt if any readers 
will disagree with me when I say that 
Mr. Dickinson’s First Movement repre- 
sents at once a technical and esthetic ad- 
vance over the rather strict First Move- 
ment form as it has been used heretofore 
in organ literature, chiefly by Guilmant, 
Widor, and Vierne. There is a freedom 
about the Storm King Allegro that per- 
haps after all is typical of what we 
should expect from America. 


CANON 


The Canon opens with an upward ar- 
peggio followed by six etherial chords, 
and then comes the subject, followed one 
measure later by the answer. The Canon 
is fairly strict, being modified here and 
there only to accommodate a sudden 
modulation from G to B, and to reach its 
cadance without undue prolongation of 
the discord of the major seventh. 

The first illustration shows one of the 
middle staffs of the Canon; by beginning 
with the second note of the lefthand part, 
omitting the first measure of the pedal and 




































4 Seymour Road 
Broad Green 
Near Liverpool 
Septr. 27, 1887. 


My dear Sir: 

I duly received, and am obliged by your three Proclamations 
in the “Engineer” etc; and hear that you are known as the 
“Scourge of the organ-builders’—after the late Cambyses or Cyrus 
(father or son doesn’t matter) named the Scourge of Gad. 

I enclose food for your cat o’ nine tails, being the Specifica- 
tion of the latest “Megatherium”, destined for Kangaroo-land ; 
if vou already have a copy send this one back. I am afraid Tom 
Hill (who hatched the Frankenstein babby) has “gone wrong”, 
and merely serves up 6 ordinary Church organs in the same 
Church House:—so blister him copiously. You ought, by the by, 
to get the “Musical Standard” of March 5th, 1881, in which there 
is a letter of mine on “Organ Construction” and in which I 
expound the word to the “College” of Boobies, I mean Organists, 
when they were busy with outside timber—belly-timber would 
have been more in their way? 

In a week or two I expect to be in London (Langham Hotel) 
and should be glad to have a visit, as my time is too short to get 
out to Chiswick by Tubular or any other action. 

Gt. haste, 

Yours very truly, 
W. T. BEST. 

P. S. I also send you the latest in “Keeping down the 
expenses” in Church Organs. 31 stops spring out of the metal- 
tubs from 4! How about Birnam-Wood, Macduff? (many 
engravings required, nae doot.) 


G. A. Audsley Esq. 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF W. T. BEST 
Addressed to the now famous authority on organs, 
Mr. George Ashdown Audsley, LL.D. 
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the first three notes of the right hand, the 
reader will get the exact opening of the 
canonic materials. There are few Canons 
as musical and lyric as this beautiful ex- 





ample. It is good enough to serve as a 
simple melody without the righthand 
part. The registration will have to be 
depended upon to give proper balance to 
the Subject and Answer, and also to the 
harmonic, and sometimes melodic, ac- 
companiment furnished by the pedals. 
Only a modern organ is fit to interpret 
this Canon properly. 

After three pages a middle contrasting 
section is reached, the first page of which 
is virtually double canon, though it is not 
so good musically as the main section. 
The last two staffs of the contrast section 
is devoted to the simple chant as shown 
in our second illustration. If it does not 





have the actual thematic content of the 
First Movement, it has the musical 
essence, which is all that is required. 

The Recapitulation virtually repeats 
the materials of the Statement and the 
Canon closes with some materials re- 
sembling closely the opening m<asures. 
It is a work of great charm and beauty; 
one that would be cherished by all audi- 
ences. 


SCHERZO 
The Scherzo starts with its own rol- 
licking theme playing a giddy duet with 
a ponderously dignified pedal bass which 
itself gets giddy and does a turn in its 
last measure. The first illustration shows 
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this charming effect. With appropriate 
registration this would be the maximum 
of deviltry on the one hand or gnomish 
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ceremony on the other, according to the 
viewpoint and intent of the player. The 
second staff repeats this theme in the 
dominant minor, but with a return to the 
tonic minor in the last measures. Then 
it is played against a chord accompani- 
ment in the left hand, and with a codetta 
of a few measures the theme ends with a 
flop on an empty tonic. 

Then follows, as shown in our next 


(Soto i1i- Musette, Fi 4°) 
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illustration, a theme that is distinctly 
Oriental at first hearing, but which soon 
makes it felt that the grand old Storm 
King Mountain is still the scene of our 
dreams. Various touches of interesting 
development follow, all of them musical 
and joyful, with the theme being used 
over and over again, with appropriate 
alternation with other materials, and the 
Scherzo ends with a brilliant run in semi- 
quavers played in the octave by the two 
hands and the pedal, covering three 
staffs, somewhat after the manner of the 
runs Beethoven liked to write in his 
Sonatas. 

This Scherzo is so varied that it ought 
to be a gem in the performance. It will 
require nimble fingers, and nimble ankles, 
but it is well worth the effort. It is 
moody, even at times it seems to be sar- 
castic, taunting, when compared with the 
massive dignity old Storm King displays 
to superficial eyes. Perhaps therein re- 
poses much of its fine flavor. 


INTERMEZZO 

The composer has prefaced his work 
with some remarks in the form of Pro- 
gram Notes. Of the Intermezzo he says: 

“The Intermezzo reflects a summer 
day, with now and then a scurrying gust 
of wind in the hills breaking the calm; 
with elusive suggestions of distance; 
with here and there a touch of the plain- 
tiveness, of the happy, peaceful melan- 
choly with which the heart of man is 
touched by the beauty of a summer twi- 
light.” 

This admirably indexes the mood of 
the Intermezzo. It opens as though with 
a bird call, played on a beautiful fiute 
register, and immediately after is heard 
the simple hymn-like theme as shown in 
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our illustration. Certainly nothing could 
be much simpler; nor could anything 
better interpret the mood suggested by 
the composer’s own note. This theme is 
used in various ways, once in harmony 





with a righthand flute passages somewhat 

faintly hinting at the song of the forest 
bird—though “the composer does not at- 
tempt to imitate (which is always haz- 
ardous) any bird calls. 

The Intermezzo is seven pages in 
length, and approaches more nearly than 
any of the other movements the ordinary 
bit of organ music you and I would be 
likely to use as a prelude some summer 
Sunday evening. But it rises to a good 
climax toward the end, and then sinks 
again to the simple charm of the opening 
materials, as shown in our first illustra- 
tion. This is the only movement of the 
sonata that is really easy to play. 


FINALE 


The Finale opens with a theme in the 
pedals at double octaves, as our first il- 
lustration shows. After an answer to 
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i 
this in the next staff the pedals take a 
theme in triplet quavers, turn it into a 
passage in thirds (still for the pedals) 
and end it in threepart harmony. Then 
begins the movement of the Finale 
proper. It is, as the composer states in 
his Notes, in Gregorian character. This 
theme is developed in the usual finale 
fashion with plenty of passages in thirds 
in triplet quavers for both hands and 
feet. 

Another version of the opening pedal 
theme is shown in our second illustration, 
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which also is for the pedals alone. Writ- 


ing such passages as these for the pedals 
restricts the adequate performance of the 





work to very modern organs with not 
only the 32-note compass but also with a 
Pedal Organ equipped with ample regis- 
ters of something besides 32’, 16’, and 8’ 
pitch. 

This Finale is rather difficult, perhaps 
because its musical worth is not as great 
as that of all the preceding movements, 
and hence it is purely a matter of hard 
work to master the movement. It fol- 
lows the usual spirit and form, and also 
context, of the finale. There are pas- 
sages of charm here and there but for the 
most part the composer has aimed at big- 
ness of effect, at furnishing a grandiose 
ending for his Storm King Symphony ; 
and he has succeeded in that. 

The actual ending, the final sentence or 
two, is very simple; it consists merely of 
full chords at normal movement. Per- 
haps this is very good. Finales are very 
liable to become mere jumbles of coun- 
terpoint which mean nothing but noise to 
the listener; perhaps it would he better 
to stop the contrapuntal noise on the full 
organ and give the hearers some massive 
chords which shall certainly mean some- 
thing to them. The chords are definite, 
and that is more than can be said for con- 
trapuntal jumble. 


Storm King Symphony is a tremendous 
undertaking, both for the composer and 
the publisher. Undoubtedly it means a 
financial loss to the latter. But for the 
American organ world it means a very 
substantial gain in international pres- 
tige. This sonata can compare most 
favorably with any other that has ever 
been written since the time of Jubal, and 
when we remember the master sonata of 
Edward Shippen Barnes which reached 
publication within the same year as the 
“Storm King Symphony”, we must in- 
deed call the organ world highly favored 
by the publishers. 

It is now up to us, the organ players, 
to do our duty, to buy the work, to play 
at it till we can actually play it, and then 
to play it at least once every year. If 
those who can play it, buy it, ‘the pub- 
lishers will stand no loss, and will be 
ready to give us another big sonata. We 
hope that is just what will happen, and 
that their next choice will not disappoint 
us. Sonatas are too expensive to be in- 
dulged in lightly, and the publisher who 
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jumps at a big work because of a big 
name behind it, is doomed to disappoint- 
ment; the day has passed when names 
count for much in American music liter- 
ature. We've outgrown our childhood. 

Unfortunately the workmen who did 
the mechanical engraving and the proof 
reading were not so careful of their 
work; engravers never received such 
high salaries as in 1920, and we may 
safely say that they never turned out a 
great sonata that condemned them more 
than this example does. Musicians have 
fared badly enough at the hands of both 
capital and labor; they have a right to 
demand at least accuracy and correct 
alignment. 

Clarence Dickinson, the composer of 
Storm King Symphony is organist of the 
famous Brick Church, New York, of 
Temple. Bethel, and of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. His compositions hereto- 
fore have been confined chiefly to choral 


works in small form, and toa few smaller 
organ pieces. He is one of those happy 
musicians who have been able to wade 
through the great mass of technical music 
study and practise necessary to the crea- 
tion of an artist, without losing in the 
process his appreciation of music as an 
att. This accounts for the sterling musi- 
cal nature of his most important themes, 
and for the sheer delight that crops out 
of the Storm King Symphony in even the 
most unexpected places. 

The publishers of this 51-page sonata 
are the H. W. Gray Company, who have 
issued it in the form that most of us will 
agree is the most convenient for the 
player and the most economical for the 
paper market. It is in the usual Gray 
edition, and aside from the errors and 
carelessness manifest here and there by 
the engraver, it is attractively printed and 
makes pleasing copy to the eye. 


Recital Programs* 


T HAS been very rare indeed when I 
can get away from business and at- 
tend your recitals, but I did hear the 

one on Washington’s birthday and I am 
impelled to write you and tell you what 
pleasure I got from it. 

As I looked through the enticing pro- 
grams I could not help but think that 
they showed on your part an intelligent 
and sympathetic appreciation of the lim- 
itations of the ordinary music lover as 
to strict organ music. I am sure I have 
a real love for good music, but when it 
comes to organ music I must confess that 
it is only now and then that I can get any 
great pleasure from the strict organ mu- 
sic. I know that the fault is not with 
the organ music, but with myself. And 
yet I have known many persons who ap- 
preciate good music, and even musicians 
themselves, who have told me they can- 
not appreciate a program of strict organ 
music. 

So I conclude that to understand and 
enjoy strict organ music is only for the 

*A letter sent to Mr. John Cushing, organ- 
ist of Calvary Church, New York, N.Y. Phe 
letter is so suggestive to all recitalists that we 
asked Mr. Cushing’s permission to print it, 


withholding only the name and address of the 
writer.—Ep, 


few, except, of course, certain pieces, and 
that the great mass of people have not 
the time or the opportunity or the equip- 
ment for the understanding and appre- 
ciation of such music. This being the 
case I am puzzled as to why so many or- 
ganists persist in playing the strict organ 
music for the ordinary listener. I often 
wonder if they do not arrange their pro- 
grams solely for their own enjoyment, 
under the guise of playing for the public, 
so that a more human element may be 
introduced into the situation, rather than 
trying to enjoy their own programs in 
solitude. 

I have asked some organists if it would 
not be desirable to add to their programs 
any good music that went well on the 
organ and I have always been told that 
only music that was written for the or- 
gan should be played on the organ. That 
might be a reasonable position to take if 
the audiences were always made up of 
organists and persons of special music 
training. 

Some months ago I went to an organ 
recital of the strict kind. It was the last 
one of the series. The conditions seemed 
quite ideal except that there was a bad 
glare in the lighting from the white elec- 
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tric light globes. And yet there were 
only seventeen persons present, counting 
two or three men, some old women and 
some children, in that populous neighbor- 
hood. The night was nice and there were 
plenty of people about the streets. 

I do not know whether the audience 
represented a grand culmination on the 
last night or whether there had just been 
a gradual dwindling away until only sev- 
enteen people were left. And those who 
were present seemed to be there because 
they had no place to go rather than that 
they were getting much pleasure out of 
the music. As I sat there and watched 
those poor tired people who have so lit- 
tle of brightness and warmth in their 
lives, I wondered if the organist and 
vicar through their understanding and 
sympathy could not get under their skins 


Something New 


and realize their needs and next time give 
them programs of good music of loveli- 
ness and warmth and brightness and 
color. But perhaps the vicar and organ- 
ist shook their heads sadly and said, “it 
is no use, there will be no more organ 
recitals.” 

I would like to make a suggestion: 
Keep the notice of the organ recital out 
every day and put under the glass the 
program of the next recital so ‘hat peo- 
ple passing by can see that the programs 
are not the conventional ones intended 
only for a very special class, but for the 
general and ordinary lover of good mu- 
sic. It might even be well to have a sup- 
ply of programs hanging on a nail or 
string that passersby would see and take. 
If you wish to try the experiment, I will 
be glad to defray the extra expense. 


In Stop Control 


T. BERNARD GOODMAN 


HIS organ, in St. James Church, 
Piccadilly, London, was originally 
built by Renatus Harris in 1689 
for the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
by command of King James II. The 
case was carved by Grinling Gibbons. In 
1691 Queen Mary presented it to the 
above Church, and the “letter of pre- 
sentation” signed by “Dorsett” is still in 
the vestry. Harris’ great rival, Bernard 
Smith (better known as “Father” 
Smith) was entrusted with the task of 
moving and erecting it in its present posi- 
tion. Smith remade the front pipes— 
turning them inside out, to give a plain 
metal surface to the display pipes. 
These have since been decorated. 

In 1852 J. C. Bishop entirely recon- 
structed the instrument and placed the 
Choir Organ in front in a separate case— 
preserving as many of the Harris & Smith 
pipes as were of any value. Various 
alterations and additions have since been 
made and in 1912 Mr. F. Rothwell (of 
Willesden Junction, N. W. 10) rebuilt 
the organ, introducing his method of 
Stop Control. 


This method establishes what had 


hitherto been impossible: one order of 
control for every size instrument. Every 
stop or coupler that can be used when 
playing on any manual is immediately 


above that manual, and so far as the 
writer is aware, there is no other method 
in use that does this. In the photo of 
the console as shown, some of the stops 
are on and some off, the ones on, being 
the ‘ower ones in each group. 

Each group is divided from the next 
by ebony partitions and the groups are 
arranged (commencing from the left and 
on the Great Organ (or middle manual) 
group) as follows: The first group con- 
trols all the Pedal Organ stops. This 
group is repeated over Swell and Choir 
manuals and all are connected so that 
when any Pedal Stop Key is depressed 
the same key over the other manuals falls 
also. This gives complete control ovet 
the Pedal organ no matter which manual 
is in use. The next key is the Manual 
to Pedal coupler. Then comes a group 
of 5 combination keys controlling Great 
and Pedal Organs. These spring back 
when moved, and move the stop keys 
they control. The next group controls 
the manual couplers to Great Organ. 
The last group of twelve Keys controls 
the registers of the Great Organ. The 
arrangement of the stop keys over the 
other manuals is in the same order. The 
Reed stops in every group are lettered in 
red, the remainder in black. They are 
very easy to manipulate, either on or off 
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and do not get in one’s way as one would 
think at first glance. 

Mr. Rothwell also supplies in addition 
5 Composition Pedals to Great and 
Pedal and 5 to Swell, these being on dif- 
ferent combinations to the Combination 
Keys, the Pedals being somewhat louder ; 
also there are 5 Pedals acting on the 
whole organ including couplers through 
the Great organ, and a cancel pedal which 
puts off every stop key—in the same man- 


are not balanced but which lock them- 
selves in any position. 

As the specification of the organ in St. 
Jame’s, Piccadilly, has no unusual points, 
save that mentioned—the control—suffice 
to say it consists of the following voices: 
Pedal 6, Choir 7, Great 12, Swell 12; 
with 7 Couplers, 31 Composition move- 
ments, and 2 Tremulants. 

My grateful thanks are “due to Mr. 
Rothwell for his very ready assistance 
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A NEW TYPE OF CONSOLE 





FROM ENGLAND 


Withall coupler, piston, and stop controls directly over their proper manuals 


ner as the Austin Canceller Bar so well 
known in U. S. A. The Tremulants are 
controlled by pedals, and the Swell 
Pedals in the right hand corner is an in- 
genious idea of Mr. Rothwell’s; these 


and for the photos accompanying this. 
Also to Mr. North, the accomplished or- 
ganist of St. Augustines, Edghaston, for 
access to his organ which is built on the 
system just described. 


Revising A Specification 
HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


say, “Come now, all ye that will be 
wise, and we will show you how this 
Idealists in 


i IS the way of idealists in general to 


thing must be done.” 


the field of organ planning are no excep- 
tion. So sure do they become of their 
ground that they are prone to assume a 
monopoly of knowledge in their particu- 
lar sphere, and those who make bold at 
times to point out the practical impossi- 


bility of creating ideal organs under 
many and varied un-ideal conditions are 
dubbed tradesmen and other opprobrious 
epithets. 

It is a fortunate thing we have some 
idealists to tell us the scientific facts we 
need to know, and to hold before us a 
glorious dream of things which are not. 
This is one of the ways in which know- 
ledge is diffused and progress made. It 
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is a fortunate thing also that there are 
men who have devoted some of their 
energies to making the best of un-ideal 
conditions; and as a result, it is no 
longer necessary for the organ purchaser 
of limited means to accept an absolutely 
hopeless instrument simply because he 
cannot afford to buy one that is ideal. 
The bliss of exalted dreams is well and 
good and comparatively harmless, unless 
it blinds our eyes to what may be done 
when the ideal is beyond our reach; 
sooner or later we are apt to awake to 
the sad discovery that superlative ideals, 
when translated into the various ingredi- 
ents of a finished organ, come corre- 
spondingly high in terms of money—and 
when the money is not, what is to be 
done? Are we to have no organs, or else 
have organs consisting of but one Open 
Diapason and a full complement of har- 
monic corroborating stops? 

If any reader is possessed of an avail- 
able fund of $120,000 (or one-tenth of 
that sum) for the purchase of a new 
organ, he is earnestly advised to read no 
further, for the unwelcome task to which 
I now address myself is that of criti- 
cizing the plan of an organ priced at a 
sum which is scarcely more than enough 
to pay for the forte sub-division of an 
ideal “ancillary harmonic organ” ora 
Pedal Bombarde. The scheme in ques- 
tion was submitted by a reader of this 
magazine, with the query, “Can you sug- 
gest any way in which this plan might be 
improved without adding one penny to 
its cost?” 

The question is therefore not “What 
would I like to have?” but “What can I 
get for so much money?” Of course, 
this is the worst possible way to buy an 
organ, but there are situations in which 
it seems to be unavoidable. The desir- 
able addition of more pipes, the division 
of the organ into two expressive divi- 
sions—even the placing of one set of 
pipes on an electro-pneumatic unit chest, 
are all alike impossible without adding 
dollars to the price. If any improvement 
is to be made, it must be in the selection 
of the sets of pipes to be included, for no 
additional windchest or action complica- 
tions may be introduced. 

Though the submitted scheme states 
nothing in regard to the number of ex- 
pression chambers, it is evident from the 
way in which the Great and Swell man- 


uals are tied together with straight and 
cross duplexing that no more than one 
chamber is contemplated. Since this is 
the case, it is of paramount importance 
that the relative strength of the various 
sets of pipes and the uses to be made of 
them should be worked out on a hasis 
which will make the ensemble of each 
manual as satisfactory as possible, and, 
at the same time, provide for as many 
effective contrasts as possible between 
solo and accompaniment voices. 

It is a law of accoustics, which every 
idealist is quick to emphasize in a discus- 
sion of tonal ensembles, that organ reg- 
isters which corroborate the upper par- 
tials of the fundamental tone ought to be 
softer than those which sonnd the funda- 
mental tone. Thus, the 4’ registers of any 
division ought to be softer than the 8’ of 
the same division, and similarly the 2’ 
ought to be softer than those of 4’ pitch. 
With this law in mind there can be no 
reasonable objection against deriving a 
4° Principal for the Great manual from 
the Diapason of the Swell, for the Swell 
Diapason would be most assuredly softer 
than that of the Great, and of smaller 
scale. But exception may well be taken 
to using a Geigen Principal as the Swell 
Diapason in this instance, for there will 
be a full enough representation of strong 
tone without imparting a stringy bite to 
the Diapason. The most desirable thing 
in this case is a pure toned, brightly 
voiced Diapason, as free as possible from 
stringiness, and musical enough to be 
used alone when escape is sought from 
the wearisome monotony of too long con- 
tinued string tone registration. Further- 
more, there can be no serious objection 
on accoustic grounds to the derivation of 
a 4’ Flute d’Amour for the Great man- 
ual from the Gedeckt of the Swell. for if 
the Gedeckt be made soft enough to 
blend effectively with the Swell Dulciana 
it will not be too loud to form an effec- 
tive 4’ flute to be associated with an open 
8’ flute on the Great manual. 

Naturally and properly then, from the 
viewpoint of the Great ensemble, the 8’ 
open flute of the Great manual will be 
made distinctly louder than the Swell 
Gedeckt. This is demanded also on the 
ground that the 8’ flute of the Great 
manual will often be required as a solo 
voice in contrast with the Swell strings, 
and if it is to tell in contrast with them it 
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must be slightly louder than they are. gan of almost identical plan a few years 


But if this be done, it will be impossible 
to use the pipes of the 8’ flute of the 
Great manual to provide the 4’ flute of 
the Swell, since such a course would turn 
the emsemble of the Swell manual all 
topsy-turvy. The specification of a Me- 
lodia to be used in this manner is a sorry 
blunder from every possible point of 
view. If the voicer should make it equal 
in strength with the Gedeckt, it would not 
tell as a solo on the Great and it would 
be only indifferently effective on the 
Swell. If, as is more probable, he should 
voice it louder than usual to make it tell 
on the Great, it would be worthless as a 
4’ stop for the reason I have pointed out. 
The only solution I can see is not to use 
a Melodia at all, but to use a Great Flute 
(Gross Flote) and a separate 4’ flute on 
the Swell. To obtain one repiesentative 
of each of the three principal types of 
flutes, this one should be a Harmonic 
Flute, properly scaled and voiced for as- 
sociation with the 8’ Gedeckt. This will 
require the sacrifice of the Vox Humana, 
a feature which our questioner may dis- 
like to give up, but which, in my judg- 
ment, can be more easily dispensed with 
than good tonal balance. While I know 
that I am flying in the face of the law of 
upper partials in suggesting the deriva- 
tion of a 2’ piccolo from the 4’ Har- 
monic Flute, I happen to have learned 
through an actual test, made in an organ 
erected to my specification, that this expe- 
dient results in nothing disastrous, pro- 
vided the upper part of the flute is voiced 
with a sufficient diminuendo to avoid the 
screaming sort of Piccolo tone sometimes 
heard even in organs having an inde- 
pendent Piccolo. Deriving a Piccolo in 
this manner will make it unnecessary to 
resort to the Swell 4’ coupler in every 
instance in which brilliance is desired, 
for a little brilliance is often better than 
much. Of course, if I were to dream of 
the ideal solution of the problem of bril- 
liance, I should be glad to avail myself 
of a “finely voiced Dulciana Mixture of 
five ranks”, but I must come to earth, 
remembering that I am “not to add one 
penny” to the cost. 

Coming to the three registers of string 
or near-string quality included in the sub- 
mitted scheme, I question the wisdom of 
introducing a Viola da Gamba in so small 
an organ. Much depends, of course, on 
the voicing. I recall having tried an or- 


ago, and-one thing which stands out in 
my memory is the keen edge of its 
Gamba, desirable enough in the Solo de- 
partment of a four manual organ, but 
utterly out of place in the organette 
where I found it. I have heard other 
Gambas, not much keener than a modern 
Salicional, which would not be bad at all 
in the scheme I have before me; at any 
rate, the strongest string toned voice in 
an organ of this size should hardly exceed 
my mp in strength, anda Viol d’Orcches- 
tre of moderate scale (say scale 60) may 
well be substituted. If this is done, I 
should suggest the substitution of a Viol 
Celeste, beating with the Viol d’Orches-’ 
tre, in place of the Unda Maris beating 
with the Dulciana. This is purely a mat- 
ter of taste, however. The substitution 
of one for another would in no way af- 
fect the price. 

In the scheme, as amended herewith, 
the Swell ensemble is probably as well 
proportioned as can be hoped for in so 
small an organ, though it is a great pity 
not to put the Gedeckt on a separate 
windchest to make it possible to draw it 
on the Swell manual as a 16’ stop in ad- 
dition to its other uses. This would add 
perhaps $100, to the cost of the organ, 
but it would be fully worth it. The Great 
is also well proportioned in itself, though 
necessarily limited in scope. Any solo 
effect on the Swell manual, such as 
Gedeckt (with or without 4° coupler), 
Viol d’Orchestre (with or without the 
4° Harmonic Flute), Harmonic Flute, 
played an octave lower than written, or 
played with the 16’ coupler where writ- 
ten, and Oboe-Horn (alone or in com- 
bination with other stops), can be accom- 
panied with the Great Dulciana (alone or 
with the Great 4° coupler); and any 
solo effect on the Great can be accom- 
panied with stops proportionately softer 
on the Swell manual. The Swell Gedeckt 
will furnish an excellent accompaniment 
for the Great Viol d’Orchestre, the Swell 
Viol d’Orchestre for the Great Flute or 
Oboe-Horn, while obbligato staccato flute 
passages against a string background, 
such as are found in innumerable organ 
pieces of large and small calibre, can be 
executed nicely by using all the strings 
of the Swell manual, while the obbligato 
flute work is played an octave lower on 
the 4’ Flute d’Amour of the Great. 

From the foregoing enumeration of 
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possible combinations and contrasts (not 
at all exhaustive) it is evident that an 
organ planned on this basis is not hope- 
less as a musical instrument, though it is 
by no means ideal. In the hands of a 
sympathetic organist it can be made to 
yield music of a higher degree of excel- 
lence than an organ of any other type 
obtainable at the price. Comparison with 
instruments costing a larger sum of 
money would naturally be beside the 
point, and will not be made by fair- 
minded critics. I hope I have succeeded 
in improving the original scheme in the 
particulars most needing improvement. 
SUBMITTED SCHEME 
Pedal 


16 Bourdon 44 
16 Lieblich Gedeckt 
8 Flauto Dolce 
Great 
8 Open Diapson 73 
8 Melodia 85 
8 Viola da Gamba #138s 
8 Dulciana #14s 
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8. 8 Unda Maris C-c5 61 
9. 4 Principal #12s 
10. 4 Flute d’Amour #16s 
11. 8 Oboe-Horn #19s 
Swell 
12. 8 Open Diapason (Geigen Principal) 73 
13. 8 Viola da Gamba 73 
14. 8 Dulciana 73 
15. 8 Unda Maris #8G 
16. 8 Gedeckt 73 
17. 4 Wald Floete #5G 
18. 8 Vox Humana 61 
19. 8 Oboe-Hohn 73 
AMENDED SCHEME 
Pedal 
1. 16 Gedeckt p 12 #12 
2. 16 Bourdon mf 44 
3. 8 Flute mf # 3 
Great 
4. 8 Dulciana pp #11 
5. 8 Viol d’Orchestre mp #13 
6. 8 Great Flute mf 73 
7. 8 Diapson 4 73 
8. 4 Flute d’Amour #12 
9. 4 Octave mf #15 
10. 8 Oboe-Horn mf #18 
Swell 
11. 8 Dulciana pp 73 
12. 8 Gedeckt p 73 
13. 8 Viol d@’Orch. mp 73 
14. 8 Viol Cel. (Ten. C) mp 61 
15. 8 Diapason mf 73 
16. 4 Harmonic Flute p 73 
17. 2 Harmonic Piccolo p #16 
18. 8 Oboe-Horn mf 73 


Counterpoint Lessons 


Three-Part Writing 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 


N CARRYING on three melodious 
I parts at one time we are confronted 
to a much greater degree with the 
laws of Harmony, that is, of chord pro- 
gression. This is because with three parts 
we are constantly making complete triads 
(at those points where consonant inter- 
vals coincide) and the modern ear is 
scarcely capable of conceiving of these 
consonant chord forms as isolated unre- 
lated sounds, but rather as links in a 
chain of harmony. We have only to 
compare music of Palestrina and his pre- 
decessors with that of Bach to realize 
the evolution of this point of view. With 
only two parts the chords are incomplete, 
sometimes ambiguous, and at any rate 
less compelling, unless the moving part 
is sO written as to convey the complete 
chord impression in arpeggio; but when 
we add a third consonant tone to the in- 
terval of a third, fifth, or sixth, we have 
something more than the sum of two in- 
tervals—we have a new creation, a triad, 
which seems to live and express a char- 
acter and a will of its own which we must 
obey, or at least reckon with. 
Thus we have a double task before us— 
to keep the harmonic current clear and 
strong and at the same time preserve the 


independent melodic interest of each part. 
Several procedures are open to the be- 
ginner. He may take a piece of two-part 
writing and add to it a third part, above, 
below, or between the original two parts. 
The third part may be of the same 
rhythm as one of the others, or diffrent. 
In the latter case we have what is aca- 
demically known .as “combined counter- 
point.” As a condensed illustration our’ 
former example D Io is here furnished 
with an additional part. In the first 
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phrase the original two parts (second 
species) are separated by lowering the 
bass an octave and inserting a new part 
also in the second species. In the after 
phrase the bass is restored to its original 
pitch but a new bass is written below it in 
the third species, thus combining second 
and third. 

Other combinations of the species are 
of course possible, leading up to the use 
of florid counterpoint in one, two, or 
three of the parts. A striking example 
of a third part to two already written is 
to be found in the Organ Trio Studies 
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which have been made out of the Bach 
Two Part Inventions. In these the third 
part is closely modelled on the original 
and usurps an equal share of the atten- 
tion. The difficulty in such a case is to 
prevent an impression of superfluity, pro- 
viding the adjustment of the original two 
parts was already adequate, and to keep 
the polyphonic fabric from becoming over- 
laden and turgid. 

The process of writing a three-part 
canon is not widely dissimilar. The 
initial member (one-half, one, two, or 
more measures) is written and then con- 
tinued as a counterpoint to the imitation 
of itself by the next voice in whatever 
interval is chosen. Then the third voice 
imitates the second in the same interval 
(not the same pitch) while the second 
imitates the continuation of the first. 
From this point on we write parts two 
and three by simply copying (or trans- 
posing) parts one and two respectively 
of the preceding segment of the canon, 
and the continuation of part one resolves 





itself into the addition of a third part to 
two already provided, a segment at a 
time. Example D 109 is the beginning of 
a three-part canon in the fifth which may 
be extended to any length and any form 


- desired. 


Americanism 


HERE is something about being 
an American that inculcates an 
active distaste for “preaching.” 

We don’t like it from friends, asso- 
ciates, newspapers, or anyone or any- 
thing Ise. Americans want facts, logi- 
cal deductions, correct presentations of 
conditions and strong straight reason- 
ing—things that make them think. 
They prefer to be fully apprised of 
facts and conditions and to convince 
themselves. In choosing your reading, 
stick to the stuff that reads with the 
ring of “hard tack” sincerity and in- 
spires you to see things straight and 
arrive at your own conclusions.—L. H. 
Smith in The Round Table. 


The practice of three-part writing may 
also be based on a single given part, or 
“subject,” instead of adding to a two- 
part specimen. This is the usual method 
of text-book instruction, and the several 
species and combinations of species may 
be worked through systematically, first 
with short, equal-note subjects (many 
hymn-tunes will serve) and then with 
longer melodies of freer rhythm. This 


‘sort of work is not so dry and unproduc- 


tive as it might seem, provided some 
definite medium of performance is kept 
in mind. Example D 20 is for organ, 





showing a line of a familiar hymn tune 
in the pedals, the upper parts in imita- 
tive style, using figures derived from the 
first or second phrase of the tune as 
shown by the letters A and B. Practical 
considerations often make it undesirable 
for the pedals to attempt to keep pace 
with the contrapuntal movement of the 
upper parts, so that in organ trios the 
bass part is often frankly subordinate, 
and more harmonic than melodic in im- 
port, therefore a melody in right or left 
hand might well be accompanied by a 
smoothly running counterpoint in the 
other hand, the pedals giving harmonic 
support. Similarly, instead of writing a 
three-part canon for organ, it is easier 
and usually more effective to write a two- 
part canon for the manuals with an inde- 





pendent pedal bass. This will be found 
comparatively easy, since the pedals serve 
to steady and in some degree to guide the 
harmonic progressions. 


A Definition 
SNOB on the ladder of life is a 
man who kisses the feet of the one 
above him and kicks the head of 
the one below.—G. A. Papperman, in 
Music News. 
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The July Calendar 


ULY is significant for two great events in the 
development of the human race; one is our 
Declaration of Independence on the 4th of 

July in 1776, an event that brought with it 
untold benefits to the political and economic 
world; the other is the beginning of the great 
war on the 28th of July in 1914, bringing with 
it unprecedented and needless cruelty and suf- 
fering without any apparent benefits that can 
be definitely weighed in the balance at this 
time. 


SUNDAY, JULY 3p 

For this day the music would naturally be 
selected in accordance with the spirit of the 
4th; we would suggest: 

Will C. Macfarlane’s America the Beautiful, 
1-5-262, which may be had. in various arrange- 
ments other than the bright and vigorous 
organ march; 

T. H. Rollinson’s Patrol of the Red, White 
and Blue, Ditson, 3-8-302, a superficial. patrio- 
tic march which will have its effect on the con- 
gregation even if it does not appeal to the 
player because of its elementary simplicity; 

H. A. Matthews’ “Recessional”, Schirmer, 
2-1-43; 

De Koven’s “Recessional”, a setting that is 
very popular with both choir and congrega- 
tion, and which is easy and attractive; 

Paul Held’s Prayer for Peace, Gray, 1-10- 
539, an organ number of serious musicianly 
qualities that will appeal to all musicians, make 
a fine prelude for the morning service. 


SUNDAY, JULY torn 

Apparently nothing of significance has hap- 
pened to quicken interest in this day, and the 
midsummer heat will perhaps make up for the 
monotony of it. Naturally the music program 
grows thinner and thinner, both in quantity 
and in pretentiousness, as the summer. pro- 
gresses; serious music, like long sermons, are 
out of place. We would suggest: 

E. F. Johnston’s Midsummer Caprice, 
Fischer, 3-9-342, as a delightful and superfi- 
cial bit of music that even a summer congre- 
gation will enjoy. 

Frederic Chubb’s Stillness of Night, Fischer, 
3-8-304, a melodious number easy to. play; 

G. W. Chadwick’s “Art thou weary”, a com- 
paratively easy anthem of good quality which 
will not give the average choir much difficulty ; 

Arthur Miller’s “Stand up for Jesus”, a-vig- 
orous setting of the hymn, with a baritone solo 
and an occasional unison passage to relieve 
what little difficulty the smaller choirs may 
find in the work. 
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eorge B. Nevin’s “Now I have found a 
friend”, a tuneful anthem for quartet or 
chorus with soprano and bass solos, easy to 
sing and suitable for summer use. 


SUNDAY, JULY 171TH 

Since the 18th is the birthday of Hugo Good- 
win, the promising Chicago composer, it would 
be well to use his compositions, which are 
comparatively easy, and always interesting 
both to musicians and congregation; we stg- 
gest the following: 

Goodwin’s At the Cradle Side, Ditson, 3-6- 
218, an unusual berceuse that is sure to find 
favor; his In Olden Times, Summy, 3-3-11I, 
an organ number of good flavor, very easy to 
play and well worth playing; and his Told by 
Camp Fire, Summy, 3-1-32; 

Wooler’s “Blessed Savior mine’, Summy, 
3-10-361, an easy anthem for summer use; 

J. B. Campbell’s “Softly now the light of 
day”, Summy, a hymn-anthem of melodious 
nature very easy to sing and capable of being 
used with good effect; 

J. B. Campbell’s “Weary of earth’, Summy, 
an anthem of more movement and melody than 
the above, and one not so easy to sing, though 
more interesting from many viewpoints; 

W. F. Harling’s “Sun of my soul”, Ditson, a 
melodious anthem beginning with bass solo, 
and easy to sing for both soloist and choir, 
whether quartet or chorus; 

Gecrge B. Nevin’s “The Comforter came to 
my soul”, Ditson, a hymn-anthem beginning 
with a simple and rhythmic melody for con- 
tralto or bass solo and ending with a simple 
quartet or chorus passage, easy to sing and of 
attractive melodiousness. 


SUNDAY, JULY 24TH 

The 24th has no special significance, but the 
25th is St. James’ Day and also the birthday of 
Edward M. Read, the popular Dean of the 
Missouri Chapter of the Guild; Capocci died 
on the 25th of July in 1911, Bach died on the 
28th of 1750, and the War began on the 28th 
of 1914. 

Mr. Read has a goodly list of organ publi- 
cations, the majority of which are melodious 
and easy to play, quite ideal qualifications for 
summer use; reviews of some of these organ 
works will be found in other columns. Mr. 
Read also has a solo, “The Shepherd true”, 
which is melodious, rhythmic, and always popu- 
lar with congregations. 

The War, the most important as well as the 
most dreadful event in human history in re- 
cent ages, will probably take precedence in the 
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services on both the 24th and the 3Ist; we 
therefore give a good list of excellent num- 
bers: 

Clarence Dickinson’s “In the day of battle”, 
Gray, I-12-628, is a solo of fine musicianship 
and tremendous dramatic values, and naturally 
it will require a good singer; 

Mark Andrews’ “In Flanders’ Fields”, 
Huntz.-Dilw., 2-3-131, is another excellent solo 
of tine musicianship, a setting of the famous 
poem of this title, and not so difficult to sing, 
but with a grip on the hearts of the singer and 
hearer alike; 

J. W. Worth’s “They shall return”, Gray, 
1-9-489, is another solo of good quality, ‘though 
manifestly not of the character of the two 
previous ones; it is much easier to sing; 

Ward Stevens’ “Christ in Flanders Fields”, 
Chappell, 2-8-343, is an .anthem worth ex- 
aming ; 

George B. Nevin’s “Rest ye in peace in 
Flanders Fields”, Ditson, 2-6-248, should be 


examined; the average choir will have no dif- 
ficulty in singing it; 
C. W. Coombs, “My Defender”, B.M.C., 


3-6-216, is another good song for use on these 
Sundays; 

Sousa’s Golden Star March, Flammer, 3-4- 
147, is appropriate; 

Foster’s “Souls of the righteous” is a beau- 
tiful anthem not difficult to do, though it should 
properly be done only by a chorus; 

T. Tertius Noble’s setting of the same text 
can be done by quartet or chorus. 


SUNDAY, JULY 31st 
Besides drawing its human significance from 
the event of July 28, 1914, this day has the 
music significance of being the day in 1886 
when Liszt died. In addition to the numbers 
suggested for the 24th, and those to be found 
in the review and repertoire columns, we would 
recommend, to those who have no other Liszt 
arrangement for the organ (Liszt never wrote 
for the organ, though he did write for the 
pedal piano—something entirely different) his 
famous Liebestraum, of which an excellent ar- 
rangement by Falk, published by Summy, was 

reviewed in our columns, 3-12-441. 


Repertoire Suggestions 
PAUL AMBROSE 
“SONG OF A SILENT Lanp” 


NE of the best anthems ever published; 
not best from the standpoint of work- 
manship, but rather from that of effec- 

tiveness and individuality of expression. It is 
Chopinesque in its rapid changes of tempo and 
mood. As a drill toward choral responsive- 
ness to a director’s baton, it is excellent. In- 
spirational rather than technical, from the 
heart rather than the head; yet strong and not 
weak. It opens with a brief exclamation for 
one voice alone, “Into the silent land!” and 
then passes on through most delightful changes 
to produce a great art work. Now it is brisk 
and vigorous, now plaintive; now confident 
and firm, now etherial. And all the while it 
makes delightful music that is sure to appeal 
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to both singer and hearer. The illustration 
shows the opening measures; it is entirely un- 
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accompanied. Rubato and the use of different 
tone colors play an — part in its cor- 
rect rendition. (Schmidt). 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK 
“SaviourR LikE A SHEPHERD” 
CHARMING little anthem for quartet 
A or chorus, that makes good use of a 
slight stressing of the first and fourth 
beats of the 6-8 rhythm to increase the effect 
of the pastoral rhythm. The middle section is 
composed of a contralto solo that has to be 
handled with care in order to give it any effec- 





tiveness whatever. Usually a good effect can 
be secured by taking the chorus part rather 
briskly but very softly and with good accents, 
and the solo passage with full voice, very 
slowly, and with considerable bigness of tone 
both vocal and accompanimental. The anthem 
makes a gem in this way, and is very easy to 
sing; the only difficulties will be in getting 
good pianissimo and good accents, with sufh- 
cient liveliness of tempo to keep it swinging 
along nicely. Besides all this, the name Chad- 
wick will be worth mention on any program. 
(Schmidt). 


E. W. HANSCOM 
“HEAVEN Is MY HoME” 
HYMN-ANTHEM of very simple de- 
A sign, deriving its effect from its melody 
it can be easily sung by 


and harmony ; 
As a study in it- 


quartet or volunteer chorus. 





terpretation and responsiveness this anthem 
will be ideal; all the effects necessary 1 
choral work can be properly applied in this 
short anthem of three verses. Very often it 
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is the simple thing that makes the greatest 
impression; in this case the simplicity of 
writing gives the choirmaster all the time nec- 
essary for the development of real choral in- 
terpretation. There are few anthems more 
effective for this purpose. (Schmidt). 


G. W. MARSTON 
“LovE Not THE WorLD” 


VEN a tenor may be of use now and then. 
This anthem calls for a tenor who can 
sing his high notes easily without causing 

defenseless congregations to squirm; if a 
tenor cannot -do this, then the soprano must. 

















The anthem’ opens with the tenor solo, the first 
staff of which is reproduced in our illustration. 
This solo is a beautiful melody of high inspira- 
tional character; its accompaniment is inde- 
pendent and enhances the solo part very well. 
Theu follows a brief chorus or quartet pas- 
sage of uninteresting materials, after which 
the tenor again holds attention in the repetition 
of his melody, and finally the chorus (or quar- 
tet) takes his melody in harmony and finishes 
the anthem delightfully. It is easy to sing, 
does not demand much work even in interpre- 
tation, and depends largely on the beauty of its 


chief melody, which is quite — sufficient. 
(Schmidt). 
Critiques 
CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER— 
MORRISTOWN 
W.Y.W. 


WENT to the Church of the Redeemer, 
Morristown, N. J., Sunday, May rst, when 
Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox, F.A.G.O., was 
celebrating the roth anniversary of her work 
as organist and director of music. Fortu- 
nately I reached the church in time for the pre- 
liminary rehearsal. About half an.hour was 
spent in a careful and orderly preparation for 
the service. The first number was the proces- 
sional hymn, Parker’s setting of “Fight the 
good fight”. This set the pace for the entire 
Service, using the expression both in a literal 
and figurative sense. It was splendidly at- 
tacked and taken at good speed: many of Mrs. 
Fox’s tempi are rapid, most noticeably so in 
tunes like the one mentioned, and even in the 
Sevenfold Amen. It speaks volumes for her 
control of the choir and for the discipline in 
general—things are not slack. There is a 
splendid verve to the singing and one feels 
confident that the choir will not fail its di- 
rector. 
The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were 
Stanford’s settings in B flat. [ listened in vain 


for any carelessness in the soprano where the 
composer has provided at least one pitfall for 
the unwary. Such a setting as this standard 
one is comparatively easy sailing for her 
forces. ‘The anthem was Clement R. Gale’s 
“O tarry thou”; it betrays the hand not only 
of a practised composer but of an experienced 
choirmaster as well. Personally I should have 
liked to hear it sung a shade more slowly, as 
the words would seem to demand an extremely 
reposeful delivery. However, there is much to 
be said on the practical side of this question. 
If the phrases were drawn out in long lines, 
so to speak, it might tax the breath control of 
the less experienced singers, with the result 
that the pitch might suffer and the whole com- 
position fall to pieces, shot through with holes 
where exhausted lungs must need replenish 
themselves at the expense of the melodic line. 
The individual conductor who is on the ground 
and knows his or her working powers and 
their limitations, must be left to decide such 
questions. 

Two small details that suggested a regard 
for the injunction that all things be done de- 
cently and in order were the use of a musically 
toned table bell to command attention and to 
act as a signal to stop, and the rehearsing of 
those very: parts of the church service that are 
the especial province of the choir and which 
we take too much for granted with the ine- 
vitable consequence of their being performed 
in many cases raggedly and draggedly; I refer 
to the chants and responses. 

At the service the music went as rehearsed. 
The organ is an excellent four-manual Steere; 
with so highly responsive an instrument at 


_ her command it is no wonder that Mrs. Fox 


demands and secures a like responsiveness 
from her choir. 


HORATIO PARKER MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 


D.L.F. 


UNDAY, April 24th, in St. James’s 
Church, Philadelphia, there was held a 
service in memory of the late Horatio W. 

Parker, Professor of Music in Yale Univer- 
sity, organist of Trinity Church Boston, con- 
ductor of both the Orpheus and Eurydice 
choruses of Philadelphia. But above and be- 
yond all this he was the greatest composer of 
church music America has yet produced. 


It has been proposed to honor his memory by 
founding a Fellowship in Ecclesiastical Music 
in the American Academy in Rome. This was 
the first service of its kind given in America, 
and it is to be hoped that much interest may be 
aroused in the undertaking. Judging from 
the attendance on this Sunday, Philadelphia 
is not going into it very enthusiastically. Had 
it been a performance of The Ring or of the 
Symphony Pathétique, the streets would have 
been thronged for hours before the service. To 
do honor to the pioneer in American church 
music, the church was about two-thirds full. 
It is deplorable to notice the lack of interest 
in American music. 
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The musical part of the service consisted 
entirely of compositions by Dr. Parker. Mr. 
S. Wesley Sears, organist of St. James, played 
a Prelude entitled Arietta. It was tuneful but 
not very impressive. The hymn _ beginning, 
“Oh, ’twas a joyful sound”, which followed 
this, had quite a swinging rhythm, and the 
contrast was noticeable. The Psalms, 148, 140, 
150, were sung with the perfection for which 
this choir is noted. The 150th was especially 
brilliant in its ascending praises, and every 
chorister seemed to mean what he was singing. 

But to return to the Parker numbers: The 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were melodious, 
but [ have heard some that I liked more. One 
of the best known numbers was the anthem, 
“The Lord is my light”. The choir made the 
attacks with remarkable precision, and the 
ending was thrilling. 

Dr. Mockridge’s address ‘on church music 
was a practical one. Among other things he 
said that religion has had a great deal to do 
with the development of music, painting, and 
architecture. However broad-minded one may 
be there is a certain kind of music to be ex- 
cluded from church, just as some ecclesiastical 
music is unsuitable in an opera house. 

The narrow plane in which many move is 
shown by newspaper articles now and _ then. 
There is a place for “Brighten Up the Corner 
Where You Are” just as there is a place for 
the music of Palestrina. 

America is weak in congregational singing. 
The people resent new tunes and hate them till 
they become old tunes. Some prefer a curb 
stone band to the Philadelphia Orchestra, but 
that is no reason why people should not be 
attracted to good church music. New York 
has a choir school. The Bach festival at Beth- 
lehem works along this line. Then he went on 
to explain the work of the American Academy. 
It was founded twenty-five years ago for re- 
search work. The French Academy in Rome 
is two hundred years old. To that Academy 
France owes her conspicuous place in art and 
music to-day. 

In England there has been produced but one 
American oratorio, the Horn Novissima of 
Horatio Parker. Dr. Parker never had much 
time to devote to composition, his teaching at 
Yale taking up most of his time. This move- 
ment to allow students to work, free of charge, 
for three years, is a splendid thing. It will 
not be immensely popular at first, but eventu- 
ally it will leave its impress on American 
church music. 

To return to the service. The most beauti- 
ful number was the anthem, “In Heavenly 
Love Abiding”. This alone in its appealing 
beauty would have made the fame of Dr. 
Parker. 

Following this came a tenor -solo, “Golden 
Jerusalem”. The dramatic quality so notice- 
= in the other compositions was in evidence 

ere. 

How a mediocre organist would have dealt 
with the above compositions it would be diffi- 
cult to say. This choir carried all before it 


and its climaxes were great and glorious. The 
last hymnn was the familiar “Fight the Good 


Fight”. It is written too high for congrega- 
tional use, but the choir soared on, and every 
one tried to sing. The words are sublime. 
This hymn made avery impressive ending 
to the interesting service. 


New Music 


BISHOP, W., “Blue waves of tranquil 
ocean”; an attractive number for mixed cho- 
rus with independent piano accompaniment, 
melodious and well written. “Daybreak”; 
part-song for chorus of men’s voices, vigor- 
ous and tuneful. “Here in the twilight 
glow”; chorus for men’s voices with piano 
accompaniment. “When our dreams come 
true”, subtitled “concert waltz’; a delightful 
chorus for men’s voices, with the melody in 
the second tenor. (Schirmer). 

CALKIN, J. B., “Let your light so shine’; 
anthem for chorus or quartet; since the ac- 
companiment is nothing more than a useless 
duplication of the voices, it had better be 
taken unaccompanied, in which event it could 
be made quite effective. (Ditson). 

COERNE, L. A., “Praise ye the Lord”; short 
anthem for chorus and contralto solo, vigor- 
ous and easy to sing. (Schirmer). 

COERNE, L A., “The sound of many 
voices’; anthem for chorus or quartet with a 
running accompaniment that adds life and 
movement. (Ditson). 

CUSTANCE, A. F. M, “O Savior of the 
lost”; anthem for quartet or chorus, of the 
hymn-anthem type, in -8 rhythm with some 
attractive points here and there. (Ditson). 

GOUNOD’S “Forever with the Lord”; a set- 
ting for sopranos and contraltos, or tenors 
and basses, in unison; easy to sing. (Ditson). 

HADLEY, H., “It was not in winter’; an 
effective number for men’s chorus unaccom- 
panied. “Passing of spring’; another equally 
good, but somewhat more lengthy and per- 
haps more difficult, chorus for men’s voices. 
“A Sabbath day’; a melodious chorus for 
men’s voices, not very difficult but yet re- 
quiring first tenors with a good range. 
(Schirmer). 

HUERTER, C., “Ave Verum”; unaccom- 
panied anthem for chorus or quartet that of- 
fers many opportunities for good interpreta- 
tion. (3. M. C.). 

HYATT N. IL, “Behold God is my salva- 
tion’; anthem for quartet or chorus, with 
contralto solo, easy to sing, presenting a tel- 
ling unison passage. (Ditson). 

LLOYD, F. E. J., “Light at Eventide’; an- 
them for chorus or quartet, in hymn style. 
(Ditson). 

MATTHEWS, H. A., “Ballad of Trees and 
the Master’; unaccompanied anthem (curi- 
ously published with an accompaniment for 
rehearsals only, but marked “organ”); it is 
not easy to sing, but is capable of being very 
effective. .‘‘Deliver me O Lord”; another un- 
accompanied anthem with the same curiosity 
of a piano accompaniment being labeled “or- 
gan only for rehearsal’—are there yet any 
choirs in America that use the organ for re- 
hearsals? ‘The anthem will make a strong 
effect when sung by a large chorus unaccom- 
panied. (Schirmer). 

NEVIN, G. B., “Now the God of hope”; an- 
them for chorus with bass solo. (B. M. C. ". 

PROTHEROE, D., “In Thee will I put my 
trust”; anthem for chorus or quartet with 
contralto solo. (Ditson). 

SHEPHERD, A., “Deck thyself my soul’; 
anthem for quartet of chorus in the style of 
the ancient choral with figured accompani- 
ment; quite worth examination. “O Jesu who 
art gone before’; anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet with bass solo. (B. M. C.). 

STEANE, B., “Let God arise”; easy anthem 
for chorus or quartet, with soprano solo that 
has some interesting features. (Ditson). 
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News and Notes 


RALPH E. CLEWELL, of St. Paul's P. E., 
Canton, Ohio, has ben very successful with 
his boychoir of 60 voices during the past sea- 
son. His special music services have been 
held regularly on the first of each month, 
and on several occasions many people had to 
be turned away; the choral works performed 
at these services have been: 

Stainer’s Daughter of Jairus 
Mendelssohn’s Hear my prayer 
Bergee’s Shepherds Vision 
younod’s Gallia 

Massenet’s Mary Magdalen 
Bullard’s Resurrection (St. John) 

Massenet’s Mary Magdalen was given a 
special rendition in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Canton for the benefit of the or- 
gan fund of Mr. Clewell’s church, St. Paul’s; 
press notices gave both Mr. Clewell and his 
choir complimentary attention. 

SIDNEY H. COOPER, formerly of Long 
Branch, N. J., has been appointed organist of 
St. John’s P. E., Lancaster, Pa. 

MISS ANNA BLANCHE FOSTER has been 
appointed organist of the First Methodist of 
Hollywood, Cal. Miss Foster began her 
duties on Palm Sunday, and on Easter Sun- 
day evening she gave Manuder’s Olivet to 
Calvary. 

Cc. D. IRWIN, of Brookline, Mass., recently 
returned from a visit to his son, who is a 
mining engineer in Mexico; on the return trip 
Mr. and Mrs. Irwin toured the Grand Canyon 
and other points of interest in Arizona. 

MISS FRANCES McCOLLIN’S “Then shall 
the righteous shine”, an anthem awarded the 
prize by the Mendelssohn Club of Philadel- 
phia was performed in the Club’s second con- 
cert of this season under the baton of N. 
Lindsay Norden. 

J. B. FRANCIS McDOWELL, of Central 
Presbyterian, Columbus, spends the larger 
part of July in New York City, where he fre- 
quently substitutes in church work. 

KARL McKINLEY, of Center Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn., won a prize of $500 for an or- 
chestral composition. 

H. I. METZGER, of Christ Church, St. 
Paul, will spend the month of August in 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. During the past season 


his boychoir of 50 members sang Dubois’ . 


Seven Last Words, Gaul’s Holy City, and 
Stainer’s Crucifixion. Mr. Metzger gave 
Sunday evening Lenten Recitals in his 
church, and used the following program for 
the dedicatory recital of the new organ in 
St. Paul’s hurch, St. Paul; Mendelssohn’s 
Sixth Sonata, Lemare’s Chant de Bonheur, 
Yon’s Rimenbranza, Diggle’s Elegie Roman- 
tique, Wagner’s Pilgrims Chorus, Brewer's 
April Song, Noble’s Elizabethan Idyl, and Du- 
bois’ March Triomphale. A _ special Guild 
Service was held in Christ Church under Mr. 
Metzger’s direction May 2nd. 

_PHILO ADAMS OTIS recently celebrated 
his fiftieth year of work in the music of the 
First Presbyterian, of Chicago, and at about 
the same time Francis S. Moore celebrated 
his 25th anniversary as organist of the 
church. 

JOHN V. PEARSALL has been appointed to 
the well-known First Baptist, popularly 
known as Peddie Memorial, of Newark, N. J. 
_ JOHN WINTER THOMPSON, of Central 
Congregational, Galesburg, Ill., has secured 
leave of absence for a year. By request of 
the congregation the final monthly music 
service was devoted entirely to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s compositions, as follows: 

Intermezzo 

“Day is dying” 

A Song of Rest 

“Savior Thy dying love” 

“Jesus lover of my soul” 

“Dear Lord and Father” 

“Spirit of God” 

Adagio Religioso 

MISS PAULINE VOORHEES has been ap- 
pointed organist of Temple Mishkan Israel 
in addition to her regular church work. Miss 
Vorhees has a 3-38 Harrison & Hall organ 


and the Temple authorities have installed a 
new pedal clavier of modern design for her 
convenience. ; 

WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY’S Ca- 
det Choir visited Columbia University and 
participated in a special service. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY CHORISTERS 
under the direction of Alexander Russell 
gave their fifth recital in Procter Hall, May 
21st, using a program of historical and tra- 
ditional numbers. The choir numbers 53. 

PROPAGANDA LETTER: The American 
Guild of Organists has issued, over the sig- 
nature of its Warden, Dr. Victor Baier, and 
the Council, a letter to the clergy and all 
other church officials in behalf of the organ- 
ist. It is an excellent letter in every way 
and is worth sending to all church officials; 
undoubtedly non-members of the Guild will 
be able to secure copies at cost to mail to 
their officials. 

A BREATH INDICATOR, known as “The 
Vokon”, is being marketed for singers. The 
claim is made that the Vokon registers with 
accuracy every degree of tone power from 
pp to ff; from an examination of the de- 
scriptive literature the instrument seems to 
have nothing to do with dynamics, dealing 
entirely with quantity of breath. As an aid 
to breath control it would seem to merit ex- 
amination by choirmasters. 

A NEW CANTATA, “The Crown of Life”, 
by George B. Nevin, is now in press. The 
cantata is for general use and will fill a pro- 
nounced demand for a work which may be 
sung at any time during the church year. 
Mr. Nevin’s Christmas cantata, The Adora- 
tion, has been sung in about 3,000 American 
churches. The Crown of Life will be ready 
for distribution about the ist of October. 
The Oliver Ditson Co. are the publishers of 
both of these works, and also have in their 
catalogue many of the anthems of Mr. Nevin, 
who has been exceptionally successful in the 
production of genuinely melodious numbers. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECOGNITION: The last 
Resolution brought before the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at its annual meeting this 
year was the folowing: “Whereas the Coun- 
cil of the American Guild of Organists and 
the Executive Committee of the Natinonal 
Association of Organists, representing 3,500 
organists, have organized Committees to 
bring ministers and organists into closer re- 
lations for the good of the cause of religion: 
Be it Resolved that this Assembly heartily 
approves of this movement, and urges mem- 
bers of Synods and Presbyteries to coéperate 
in it in every possible way.” The Resolution 
was fathered by Reginald L. McAIl, the New 
York organist, who was undoubtedly the only 
organist to be sent to the General Assembly 
as a Commissioner. In thus placing the Gen- 
eral Assembly on record as favoring “closer 
relations” between minsiters and organists, 
the latter have rather a better status than 
before, and it is clearly up to them to take 
advantage of the ground gained; only by fol- 
lowing up the Resolution will anything be 
gained by organists. 

FLEMINGTON CHILDREN’S CHOIRS held 
their graduation exercises in the Baptist 
Church of Flemington, N. J., under the direc- 
tion of Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, 
with the participation of six organists and 
four ministers, in the following program: 
Prelude, Lemaigre 
Serenade, Lemare 
“City Beautiful”, Federlein (processional) 
Stainer’s Seven-fold Amen 
“Seraph’s Song”, Faure 
“Let the bright Seraphim”, Handel (boy so- 

pranos) 
“God is a spirit’, Bennet (seniors) 
“Radiant Morn”, Woodward (alumni) 
“God shall wipe away”, Field 
“Children are all dear’, Landis (recessional) 
Allegro (Son. 1), Guilmant 

Five Fellowship and seven Master degrees 
have ben conferred on Alumni members, and 
the prizes given to the choristers were as 
follows: 22 first year, 9 second year, 6 third, 
2 fourth, 5 boy’s prizes, 2 Senior Prizes, 1 
Fidelitas Prize. 
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Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


VEN tradition is creeping into pictures 
E since the custom of revivals has been 
inaugurated: This is shown in the re- 
cent presentation of “The Birth of a 
Nation” at the Capitol. Briel’s score was left 
out, with the exception of the Klu-Klux “Call”. 
Of course such a procedure would not occur 
in an opera, however bad, the original music 
is still sung. But this event shows the possi- 
bilities and elasticities of the picture business. 
When scores are made, they are not so abso- 
lutely a part of the picture as many persons 
might think. It seems quite possible to get 
up a better score to jibe in with the times than 
the old one. If you don’t like the guy who 
made the first score, all you have to do is to 
have your own henchman make another one 
and show your contempt for the first effort. 
*x* * * 

Score-making, by the way, has evolved some 
curious features in itself, Companies have 
been formed, and are still forming I suppose, 
that make scores offhand for anything in the 
picture line. These are sold to the exhibitors 
throughout the country at so much per. These 
scores are made on Broadway or out in the 
Middle-west somewhere, and the man in the 
south receives them and plays away for dear 
life. Maybe they sound like something and 
maybe not. On the face of it, I would be in- 
clined to think that such a business was a los- 
ing proposition. Any business that founds 
itself on the supposition that ignorance will 
always prevail will eventually go aground. 
Most any good healthy leader would naturally 
like to make his own scores, adapted to the 
size and capabilities of his orchestra. 

* * * 

A leader, an organist, or a pianist must in- 
deed be quite an ignoramus in the picture 
business if he pays much attention to the cue- 
sheets that are issued or scores either, for 
that matter. He would certainly remain ignor- 
ant if he continued the use of something 
already made out for him when his very prog- 
ress depended upon the doing of these things 
himself. Simply sitting day after day and 
playing made-to-order scores would not be 
interesting, unless the scores were comparable 
to an opera. And this will be far from the 
case, I’m afraid. 

d * * 

Any good musician and leader wishes cer- 
tainly to try out his ideas on any picture that 
may be worthy of effort. Of course there are 


pictures that come along that make no dif- 
ference, but when a good one does arrive, it 
certainly behooves the leader to wake up and 
set it himself. He at least gets the satisfaction 
of creative work out of it. Music, as well as 
Life, has suffered and is still suffering from 
too much standardization. The advocates of 
standards, not content with the physical as- 
pects of life, are now at work on the mental 
processes, bent upon turning the brain into a 
certain standard and letting it cool. Once 
cold, nothing can get any degree of warmth 
into it again. This system has been the worst 
influence in music, both in its performance and 


its composition. 
* * 


The brightest example of the effect of stand- 
ards is the church organist. He has been 
hedged about so completely by the church that 
he is scarcely a part of any musical life; he 
works in the dark, like a mole. A _ theater 
organ job would scare him to death. 

x *k 


It is a source of wonder to some listeners 
why a waltz, played softly, can be made rather 
pathetic. But it is a fact that the waltz rhythm 
holds pathos for the listener. One would 
think that it would liven up things consider- 
ably, but it can be made to have the opposite 
effect. It sooths and relaxes and thus brings 
the mind into a condition for reflection. For 
picture work this is the ideal effect for the 
music. Nothing is more to be desired than 
that the viewer shall be bought to perfect 
relaxation. 

* ok x 

The idea of playing softly, I wish to remind 
photoplayers, is the supreme ‘virtue. I wish 
that some leader would agree to cut all his 
tone marks in half, making mezzoforte into 
piano. J] would buy a season ticket to that 
house. 

* * * 

Let the picture moods govern the degree of 
tone used without regard to the directions of 
the composer. The composer thought of alto- 
gether different things at the time he wrote his 
music, but ten to one if he heard it played in 
the theater in this way he would not notice 
the difference. MacDowell nearly always 
played his own things in a different manner 
every time he went over them. The soften- 
ing of tone at the vital places in the picture is 
of supreme importance to the viewer. 

* * * 


A proper program chooses pieces as delicate 
as the play, or as big. Extreme care must be 
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exercised in the selection of love themes for 
pictures. MacDowell’s Wild Rose comes in 
for a great many miscasts. 

* * * 


The organist must live the picture, just as 
the accompanist must live the song of the 
singer ne matter what he may think of its 
worth. His business is to forget himself and 
live as somebody else for the time being. We 
have reached the time when the photoplayer 
must be considered an artist, just as much as 
the accompanist for any public recital; both 
depending, of course, upon the sincerity and 
degree of competency they can bring to their 
work. 


Something to Think About 
ROY L. MEDCALFE 


N DAYS of old 
When nights were cold 
And movies were a jitney, 
I often times 
Saw pictures fine, 
But the music didn’t fit me. 


Neither did it fit the picture or anything or 
anybcdy else except the manager’s lean purse. 

Music is undoubtedly the soul of the motion 
picture entertainment. Without music, pic- 
tures become merely shadows on the screen; 
but when good music is properly synchronized 
with the screen action, the shadow characters 
come to life and their story really happens. 
Music keeps the crying babies quiet—some- 
times; drowns the vdices of patrons who insist 
on reading titles aloud; induces you to laugh 
or maybe shed a tear; gives you patriotic 
thrills; covers the noises of passing trucks 
or circus parades; permits eating of peanuts 
or gum chewing without disturbing your 
neighbor; keeps you interested in the screen 
story and sends you home with some lively 
popular tune which you may whistle: and you 
feel you have seen a good show when the mu- 
siciatis know that the picture was bum, but 
the music put it over. 

After an organist has played the same pro- 
gram for the same picture four or five times a 
day for four or five days he often feels in need 
of inspiration or a stimulant other than what 
he may glean from the screen. In this respect 
the console mirror is of greatest assistance, 


When the screen lovers appeal to me to play 
for them on the tremulous vox humana I feel 
as though they will get their act over just as 
well without it, but my mirror usually shows 
me some young hero out in the bleachers 
sneaking a slow right arm across the back of 
the seat occupied by some queen with large 
ear puffs, and then I know the old organ must 
throb out some romantic melody; it’s expected, 
and it’s been paid for at the box office; so Joe 
and his lady get the thrill. 

But when the children sit in front and the 
screen shows them a Fatty Arbuckle or Chap- 
lin drama, to me the reflection of their eager 
upturned faces in my mirror and the tears, 
frowns, and smiles they register without any 
attempt to suppress, is always more entertain- 
ing and inspiring than anything the screen can 











possibly offer. Then when business is poor 
and I feel as though I’d much rather be back 
east shoveling snow than accompanying pic- 
tures, and my fingers ramble around hunting 
for the Lost Chord, the mirror often shows 
the manager standing in the rear of the thea- 
ter registering disgust, and right away I pick 
on another tune and have visions of a slim 
pay-day or notice to vacate the organ bench. 

Sometime ago the local chapter of the Guild 
issued a letter to the churches appealing for 
just treatment and suggesting that the organ- 
ists be given more consideration financially and 
otherwise, and intimating that the valuable 
efforts of the church organists are not being 
properly recognized nor recompensed by the 
church. No doubt their claims are fully justi- 
fied and if theater organists thought it prob- 
able that the managers would even read such 
a letter, about every theater man who owns 
or is paying for an organ would soon receive 
some such communication. 

Organists as a rule are poor business men, 
while theater managers are shrewd, but usually 
more than willing to pay good money for good 
value. It is easy enough for us to sit at the 
organ and perspiringly perform Poet and 
Peasant in grand style, then believing we have 
done nobly, decide we are worth more money; 
but are we? Was this overture particularly 
adaptable to the situation on the screen, or 
wasn’t it too long for the intermission, didn’t 
we probably play it just to show that we 
could’ Did part of the audience stay through 
to the grand finale or did we have to play 
most of it fortissimo to drown the hum of 
conversation? Then did we really please or 
entertain anyone but our own distorted imagi- 
nary ideal of what constitutes a valuable thea- 
ter organist? 

Most of us know of the organist who works 
with his eyes on the clock instead of his pic- 
ture, and his mind on the Saturday pay-check 
instead of his work; and the organist who is 
always a few minutes late and insists on hav- 
ing all the intermission periods the union will 
permit, and the one whose playing tells a sad 
story of blasted hopes—he aspired to be a 
Bach or a Guilmant but for a few pieces of 
silver at hand he has reluctantly consented to 
accompany a few Mack Sennet comedies until 
the unappreciative public becomes more com- 
prehending. Then there is the man who insists 
on beginning his organ accompaniments in a 
different key from the organist or orchestra 
he has just relieved, thus forcibly informing 
the audience that HE is now at. the console 
and they may sit up and take notice—when 
probably very few in the seats know there is 
such “a animule” and don’t give a whoop who 
is playing so long as the music pleases. 


There is no other musician from whom so 
much versatility is demanded as the theater 
organist. If we are alert, from the opening 
overture at the matinee, continually trying to 
better our picture with better music, concen- 
trating absolutely on the business at hand, 
watching and listening for new possibilities 
and effects in the picture and music, making 
the most of every opportunity and keep at it 
until the eleven o’clock chaser, we have accom- 
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plished something worthy the manager’s at- 
tention and we don’t have to write him any let- 
ter to tell him about it either. Let’s endeavor 
to make our musical accompaniments interest- 
ing and in harmony with the theater and per- 
formance as a whole until the patrons demand 
good organists—as they are even now doing. 
That raise we’ve long coveted will come as 
sure as we increase our actual worth to the 
business. 


Critiques 
STRAND—SEATTLE 
. W.K.W. 


HIS is one of the most beautiful theaters 
in the Pacific Northwest and its artistic 
__atmosphere would appeal to the most 
fastidious. In these days of swift moving en- 
terprise one is likely to find ? themselves very 
often unappreciative of the better things that 
is entering slowly but surely into our com- 
mercial life. For indeed, there is now no 
question of the high position Art holds in the 
business world to-day. 

A short time ago I found myself languidly 
watching the pictures in the Strand and sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that I was hearing a 
beautiful rendition of the Siegfried Idyl. The 
dreamy strains were well fitted to the picture 
and before the show was over I discovered a 
real musician at the organ, not merely a “reel” 
accompanist. I began to attend the Strand 
quite regularly in the days to follow and en- 
joyed the organist’s work in preference to the 
small eight-piece orchestra. 


At the present writing I feel somewhat 
proud to number Mr. Frederick C. Feringer, 
organist of the Strand, among my acquaint- 
ances. He is a quiet, unobtrusive young man, 
cordial, sincere, and strictly business. His 
hobby is “music to the picture” and he spends 
considerable time outside his theater hours in 
hunting up certain parts of certain pieces for 
certain points in the picture. Mr. Feringer 
showed us the catalogue of his music library 
containing over five thousand items, ranging 
from Bach to Borch. Everything is listed and 
arranged in the most convenient and _ syste- 
matic manner. Compositions are listed by title 
and also by descriptive character. For in- 
stance the first number listed under the head of 
Dramatic Hurries was Beethoven’s Allegro 
con Brio from the Second Symphony. he 
music was kept in a legal size filing cabinet 
with a thumb index cover for each number. ° 


_Mr. Feringer is a gifted composer and be- 
sides a number of smaller compositions for 
organ and piano which he uses effectively in 
his work, he showed me the score of a Sym- 
phonic Poem for large orchestra he is working 
on. The score contains over seventy-five pages 
of already completed work and if the finished 
work sounds as good as the manuscript looks 
it will take place among the best compositions 
of our country. 

_ L ought to mention Mr, Feringer as a pian- 
ist, for on Mondays, when the orchestra mem- 
bers have their day off, he is featured as a 
pianist and gives a splendid performance of 


such popular numbers as Moszkowski’s Span- 
ish Caprice, Liszt’s Polonaise in E, Rigoletto 
paraphraze, Saint-Saens’ Etude en Forme de 
Valse, etc., etc. 

The organ at the Strand is a three manual of 
twenty-eight stop and although it cannot be 
called an up-to-date theater organ, in the 
hands of Mr. Feringer it is completely satis- 
fying and at all times musically artistic. To- 
gether with the work of the orchestra the mu- 
sic at the Strand is always subdued, free from 
sensationalism and may be considered among 
the best in the motion picture world. The 
management of the Strand may well be com- 
plimented upon the artistic and business man- 
ner in which the work at the Strand is con- 
ducted. 


CRITERION—NEW YORK 


HILE “White and Unmarried”, with 
Thomas Meighan, is not an excep- 
tionally good picture, the Criterion 

staff, headed by Hugo Riesenfeld, has built 
around it a most delightful entertainment. At 
the performance under review, Sigmund 
Krumgold was at the organ, a stock W urlitzer 
located eighteen miles north of a brick wall 
somewhere or other; and the effect was good. 


. In fact, the Criterion music of both orchestra 


(twelve men) and organ offends the artistic 
ear only about half as frequently as do the big 
organs and orchestras in other theaters. ner 
haps one of the chief reasons is that the music 
is so subdued and so seemingly distant, like the 
real personalities of the actors who first made 
the picture itself, that the’ worst fault of photo- 
playing, fortissimo, is impossible. 

The lights went out, the curtain started up- 
ward, and the organ began its soothing tones, 
all at one and the same instant: precision for 
certain, and very agreeable. During a delight- 
ful. scenic a Chopin Nocturne was used, the 
music frequently sinking to such pianissimo 
that it was entirely unheard for a moment or 
two by those in the middle and rear of the 
house; the effect was excellent. We can close 
our eyes and rest if we wish, there is no com- 
pulsion to the viewing of every shot of the 
film; but we simply are compelled to listen 
to every booming note of the music, will it or 
not. Hence the inaudible pianissimo, even in 
the most beautiful of music, is excellent for the 
photoplay. 

One of the best rules for the photoplayer is 
to be playful, happy, care-free 90 per cent. of 
the time, being otherwise only when the picture 
simply roars at us. And the Criterion organ 
was mocking the fates that made it most of 
the time; playful, light, happy. Among the 
organ selections used for the heavier scenes 
were two of Batiste’s Ste. Cecelia Offertoires 
and a movement from a Mendelssohn organ 
sonata. For a certain theme of the picture a 
three-note motive was invented in the whole- 
tone scale, making it dramatic and ideally 
fitted for its use. 

The comedy was Keaton’s “Haunted House”, 
a really fine comedy, especially fine in its lat- 
ter half. The accompaniment for most of it 
was furnished by the Wurlitzer and a drum, 
with Mr. Krumgold in one corner of the stage 
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and the drummer in another, out of sight of 
each other but not out of mind. The comedy 
effects were fine with this combination, and the 
drum was not used too much. Perhaps one of 
the reasons why a reviewer has difficulty in 
saying just what a good organist does in a 
good comedy is that he is so busy enjoying 
the comedy and the music that he forgets to 
analyze. In this case it saves him from writ- 
ing another long paragraph on the subject. 


BREVITIES 


Wagner’s Forest Murmurs was used as the 
only accompaniment to a Post Nature picture 
entitled “T'rees—a Noble Folk.” The effect 
was excellent; Forest Murmurs, and indeed 
a great many other Wagner numbers either in 
their original orchestration or transcribed for 
organ, will give the utmost satisfaction in pic- 
ture accompaniment. Beethoven’s popular An- 
dante from the Fifth Symphony was used 
about a year ago by the Riesenfeld houses as 
an accompaniment to a similar scenic with 
equally good effect. 

John D. M. Priest used a characteristic effect 
in “One a Minute” (a picture of very slight 
merit) where the Chinaman is on the witness 
stand talking his head off in answer to a sim- 
ple question; the screen shows the Chinaman 
talking and then. flashes Chinese characters in 
streaks down the picture in humorous fashion. 
Mr. Priest used a registration that gave the 
effect of Chinese music or Chinese chatter, and 
produced a laugh of appreciation from his 
audience. If players will experiment with 
mixtures backed with the Oboe or similar reed, 
and perhaps a 4’ flute, in the upper octaves of 
the manuals, they will discover a_ suitable 
effect. 

“J’Accuse”, the new French photoplay, was 
given an advance presentation before an as- 
sembly of invited guests, with an address by 
the Author, M. Abel Gance, who was his own 
director in the production. of the picture. A 
most effective music score was personally pre- 
pared and conducted by Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld 
who enjoys the distinction of being the greatest 
authority on photoplay music in the world 
to-day, and virtually the only motion picture 
theater manager who is an orchestral musician 
of prime magnitude. Though the first part 
of the picture was rather disappointingly ama- 
teurish—presumably this was M. Gance’s first 
production—the final scenes brought the pic- 
ture to a close with a tremendously gripping 
climax, the like of which has seldom been por- 
trayed on the screen. M. Gance during the 
course of his remarks said: “I would have 
been very glad to offer you, ladies, all the 
most beautiful flowers of France. I can only 
give you, alas! the bloody roses of our de- 
vastated gardens. I would have been very 
glad to give you, gentlemen, the impression 
that we are not fixed to the past and that 
the work of to-day draws from our memory, 
the sorrow of yesterday. But I cannot lie— 
our distress is yet too keen for me to stifle 
the sound of sobbing, which the great voice 
of the Atlantic is not yet able to drown. . Be- 
sides, an unpaid creditor never laughs, and we 
French are receiving tellers, waiting upon the 
good will of our slow debtors.” Perhaps 








America and Britain may yet be brought to a 
realization of the debt all civilization owes to 


France. If so, the unhappy ending of this 
great picture will not be typical of the ending 
of the great world drama in which France has 
so lately played the heroic role. 


News and Notes 


EMANUEL BAER, chief assistant to Mr. 
Reisenfield in setting the scores of the Rial- 
to-Rivoli-Criterion programs, plays the ac- 
companiments (as a matter of courtesy) for 
singers who come for trial without their own 
accompanist. Mr. Baer has played accom- 
paniments at sight for 2400 singers in the 
last five years, an average of about 10 a 
week, 

* RALPH H. BRIGHAM, famous organist of 
the Capitol, St. Paul, used Mendelssohn’s War 
March, Donizetti's Lammermoor selections, 
Rubinstein’s Melody in F, and an improvi- 
sation, in his May 29th program; Mr. Brig- 
ham is featured in this way on every pro- 
gram. 

ROBERT M. RYLAND, Sergeant of the 
Headquarters Division of the Police Reserves 
of New York City, and chief porter of the 

Rivoli Theater has heen awarded the Rod- 
man Wanamaker Merit Medal in recognition 
of his “unfailing loyalty, faithfulness and 
extreme courtesy to all”. 

HERMAN F. SIEWERT, formerly of Greely 
Square Theater, has been appointed organist 
of the Criterion, New York, where he will 
have the good fortune of working under Vic- 
tore Wagner, conductor of the Criterion Or- 
chestra. 

D. KENNETH WIDENOR, organist of the 
new Capitol, Montreal, of whom a brief 
sketch recently appeared in our columns, is 
enjoying an exceptional position in his new 
location. His instrument is a 4-m Canadian 
built; it is unified to some extent, and has all 
the traps, with a console “patterned after 
the Hope-Jones, the acme of convenience”. 
The console is located on a hydraulic eleva- 
tor; the organist pulls a lever and the con- 
sole is raised to the level of the stage so 
that the audience can see the pedal clavier; 
it is hoped to use the instrument as a fea- 
ture of the program, and this device has been 
adopted with that end in view. At present 
Mr. Widenor acts as librarian, helps set 
seores, views pictures in advance and helps 
make the program, tries out singers, plays 
over the scores, coaches and rehearses sing- 
ers and dancers, and acts as critic for the 
first performance, giving a written report to 
the manager after each program goes on. 
The work is rather ideal, and is a prophetic 
vision of the tremendous opportunities men 
will have in such positions to develop the 
culture of the whole Nation. 

PRESIDENT HARDING in addressing a 
delegation from the Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of America said: “You can do more 
to bring about a better spirit of American- 
ism than any other agency I know of.” 

THE FIRST MOVING PICTURES, accord- 
ing to the Literary Digest, were shown June 
6, 1894, by C. Francis Jenkins, who was a 
clerk in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Jenkins sold his invention for 
$2,500. 

THE BOYS’ ORCHESTRA of Galyani Ju- 
nior High School, New York, were guests of 
Hugo Reisenfeld at the Rialto Theater, June 
14th, when 60 of their members not only 
enjoyed the pictures but also had a lesson 
in orchestral music when Mr. Riesenfeld con- 
ducted especially for their benefit. 

FORCE was used, according to the Exhib- 
itors Trade Review, in “unionizing” two or- 
ganists of Chicago. The organists persisted 
in believing in personal liberty of the old- 
fashioned American type, and so did the 
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managers, till the union compelled the oper- 
ators to leave their posts of duty, thus com- 
pletely paralyzing the theaters. There was 
no alternative but to surrender to the union 
er close the theaters entirely. This is a 
free country, and all unions and associations 
of labor should ‘be free to do as they please. 

“BIRTH OF A NATION” was revived by 
the Capitol Theater, New York, with a slight 
shortening here and there. This grand old 
picture—the first great work of the film 
world—demonstrated its worth over again. 
In spite of all the progress that has been 
made in motion picture plays, “The Birth of 
a Nation” remains the greatest picture ever 
produced. We venture to say that not one 
skilled observer (critic, if you will) in a 
hundred would be able to discover that the 
picture was produced many years ago—which 
o A a tribute to the genius.of D. W. 
ri t 


Scores 
“DECEPTION” 
Hugo Reisenfeld Score as adapted to organ 
by J. Van Cleft Cooper 
At Screening—Triumphal Overture, Suppe 
Segue—The Hunt is up, Old English 
Fade into hunting scene—Hunting Song, 
Mendelssohn 
“His Most Christian Majesty’—Manon, Trans. 
by Mouton (7 bars) 
Change of Scene—Improvise 
“After Seven Years’”—Sonata 1, (4 bars) Han- 
del, F? (FATE THEME): 
Sezgue—Lament (Celtic Suite #2 Foulds, 
(LOVE THEME) 
“Hour of Ceremonies’’—Minuet (Ballet Suite), 
Rameau-Mottl 
jumps on_ table—Improvise. fitting 
words on screen. (Tacet when King beats 
Fool) 
Scene changes—Air (Water Music), Handel 
King sees Anne—Minuet (W. M.), Handel 
“In Sunshine”—Ballet Suite #1, Gretry 
“Tt is unwise’’—Fate Theme 
Queen Faints—Pavanne, German 
Anne reads letter from Norris—Love Theme 
King writes letter—Minuet (Water Music), 
Handel 
King takes off Hood—Improvise 
“I Will Have You”—Fate Theme 
Segue—Prelude Am, Bach 
Queen reads Parchment—Tacet 
Queen meets King—Prelude Bm, Bach 
Anne Boleyn appears—Air (From Holberg’s 
Time), Grieg 
King Kisses her Hand—Fate Theme 
“The Synod’—Improvise in Church Style 
Norton goes to see Anne—Love Theme 
King meets Princess on stairs—Improvise 
“New Queen’s Coronation’—Continue Impro- 
vising but change style 
Change of Scene to_ soldiers—Coronation 
March, to J, German 
(By starting the Introduction at this 
point the March should begin when the 
King comes out of the palace and the 
Hymn when the processional is seen 
going towards the Cathedral.) 
Scene in Cathedral—Improvise 
Princess Mary running towards Cathedral— 
Fate Theme 
Cramner leads Anne 
March, at L 
(The March should be 
out of Recessional) 


Fool 


to King—Coronation 


finished at fade 


“The King Sups’—Henry VIII (Allegro 
Mod'to), Saint-Saens 

Fool gives Chain to Norris—Love Theme 

Segue-—-Improvise 

“With Passing Weeks’’—Minuetto Antico, 
Karganoff 

“Sir Henry Norris’—Love Theme (One 


Phrase), then Improvise 

Queen intercedes for Sir Henry—Love Theme 
(One Phrase), then Improvise 

After Fool warns Queen—Minuetto Antico, 
Karganoff 

“On Water and Land’’—Morris Dance (Henry 
VIII), German 


Segue—Shepherd’s Dance (Henry VIII), Ger- 
man 


Norris Approaches ‘Queen—Love Theme 
nee 2 (2nd mvt.), Mendels- 
sohn 
“There comes a Day’—Lullaby, Brahms 
“London Awaits’’—Improvise 
“Baby is Christened’—Lullaby, Brahms 
(Trumpet calls as King is seen preparing 
for hunt) 
Duke of Norfolk is seen with Queen—Fate 
Theme 
Segue—Hunting Song, Mendelssohn 
Queen driving in woods—Improvise 
“King and His Gentlemen’’—British Grena- 
diers, English Song 
Smeton Sings—Bailiff’s 
Song 
(Follow the words on screen, pausing be- 
tween two flashes of them) 
Segue—Improvise 
After King attacks Smeton—Romance, From- 
mel 
Segue—Improvise 
“The Tournament”—Fanfare 
Segue—Improvise 
Scene changes to Queen—Fate Theme 
Queen appears at Tournament—Fanfare, then 
Improvise 
“Henry”—Love Theme, then Improvise 
“The Trial’—Sonata #5 (2nd mvt.), Mendels- 
sohn 
Segue—Improvise 
“I Implore You’—Fate Theme (full organ) 
Executioner appears—Pathetic number in 
dignified style 
(Tolling bell may be used effectively in 
this number) 


Daughter, English 


“HOME STRETCH” 


Hugo nas yg Score as adapted to organ 
by Frank Stewart Adams 
At screening—Lady Billy selection, Levey 


Race scene—With Iron Hand, Kretschmer 
(march) 

Gong scene—The Globe Trotter, Laurendeau 
(galop) 


Accident—Hurry, Brockton 
“That night—Every Night, Natzy (f. t.) 
Man gets hit with bottle—Dramatic Agitato, 
Hough 
“Months later—Scented Violets (f. t.) 
“Madison Spring Hotel—Love Me (f. t.) 
“Hi Simpkins—Dancing Leaves, Miles 
step) 
McLean buys stamps—I’'ll keep on loving you 
(THEME) (f. t.) 
“Weekly dance—Happy, Frey 
Dance over—(the following are suggestions 
for the next portions of the film) 
Whelpley, Album Leaf 
Lemaigre, Capriccio 
Callaerts, Intermezzo # 
Rosey, Handicap March 
Foote, Nocturne Bm 
“Months later—Dancing Nymphs, Braine 
Sezgue—Allegro Moderato, Lake 
He sees girl—Theme 


(one 


“IDOL OF THE NORTH” 


Hugo Riesenfeld Score as adapted to organ 
by John D. M. Priest 

At screening—Elegie (suite 3), Tchaikowsky 

“Totem city—Polka Dot, Hackel-Berge (one 
step), pause when father is dead 

She attacks proprietor—Dramatic Agitato, 
Schvenfeld 

“Far flung ee, Youmans (f. t.) 

Fight—Hurry, 


‘After fight—Gee Whiz, Losch (0. s.) 


“In New York—Dear love, Friml (waltz) 

“Night before—Carmen Entracte, after Act 
ii, Bizet, THEME 

“Then spring came—April Moods, Eugene 

“Through the smoky—Honky Tonky, McCar- 
ron (0. 8s.) 

Fight—Dramatic Agitato, Simon 

“Then came anniversary—Oh me Oh my, You- 
mans (f. t.) 
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Hold up—Furioso, Rollinson 

Marriage ceremony—Improvise 

She closes door—Elegie, Griég, Op. 47-7 

Memories of dying father—Melody, Jonas 

Dance hall—Pahjamah (o. s.) 

New_ York Drawing Room—Klairetstuch, 
Jadassohn 

Her stock of gold—Adagio triste, Yon 

“Colette, she’s back—Lucky Strike (0. s.) 

“You're my wife—Improvise 

Beginning new understanding—Humoreske, 
Grieg, 6-3 

“TIT need you more—Theme 

New York drawing room—Melody Gm, Schu- 
man 

Strike has brought—Springtime, Soro 

“She’s my wife—Improvise 

“Trail of tomorrow—Theme 


“WILD GOOSE” 


Hugo Riesenfeld Score as adapted to organ 
by Frank Stewart Adams 


At sereening—Chant Erotique, Berge 

“Lengthening shadows—Madrigal, Donatelli 

Segue—Longing, Floridia 

“That evening—Fairy Tiptoe, Fredericks 

“Fifth Avenue home—Marigold, Repper 
(waltz) 

“Manner’s need of—In Arcadia, Sellars 

“Next day—After Sundown, Friml ‘ 

“Without Diana—Chanson Melancholique, 
Collinge 

Segue—Andante Doloroso, Borch 

“That night at dinner—Melody Gf, Cadman 

Father leaves room—Chopin Nocturne Af 

“IT want the truth—middle section of above 

At fade-out—Adagio (son. 4), Widor 

“Fenn you’re a—short agitato 

Fenn leaves—Andante (Son, 2), Widor (to be 
played carefully to action, sections 
marked: Agitato to come where husband 
is excited; play 4 pages and then segue) 

Husband drugged—Song without words Am, 
Mendelssohn (agitato) 

He sinks to floor—Andante, Widor, last 2 
pages 

Man enters house—Ungeduld, Schubert 

Anger ceases—Andante, Widor, 5th page, 
theme in left hand 


After last flash of woman and child—agitato, | 


eres. to ff 
After accident—tacet for titles 
At picture—Adagio (Son. 5), Guilmant 
Father sees child—Ecstasy, Zamécnik 
— left alone—Monastery Garden, Ket- 
elby . 





FORBIDDEN FRUIT? Owing to the pomp 
and circumstance, chiefly circumstance, of 
page-making, the little sketch and photo of 
Mr. Robert Berentsen in our March issue be- 
came separated by a three-hundredth of an 
inch.of paper, and the photo, in thus being 
located on the other side of the page, got badly 
mixed up in some data on “Forbidden Fruit.” 
But even that is not sufficient excuse for 
those frivolous folk who have since been en- 
joying themselves in their discovery of what 
they seem to think is a joke. Doesn’t take 
pote Fag amuse a crowd of tired theater or- 
ganists. 


PERFORMANCE FEE for the right to use 
music, copies of which have been properly 
purchased for each performer, was the sub- 
ject of discussion of the Motion Picture 


Theater Owners of America at the May 17th. 


Executive Meeting in Washington. Several 
test cases will be made for the benefit of the 
music world in the hope of being able to so 
alter our Copyright Laws that the public will 
be protected from the indiscriminate de- 
mand for a Performance Fee. 


AMERICAN FORCES of Occupation in Ger- 
many have a band of 97 pieces under the 
baton of George Kazamek with the follow- 
ing instruments: 4 flutes, 2 oboes, 1 English 
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horn, 1 heckelphone, 3 bassons, 1 contra- 
basson, 8 saxophones, 18 clarinets, 2 alto clar- 
inets, 2 bass clarinets, 2 fleugel horns, 3 cor- 
nets, 4 trumphets, 4 French horns, 2 altos, 
4 trombones, 2 euphoniums, 2 B flat basses, 
2 E flat basses, 2 BB flat basses, 3 percussion, 
1 tymphany, 12 clarions, 12 snare drums. The 
band is divided into sections and the men re- 
ceive private instruction from 8 until 9 
o’clock .every day; from 9:30 to 10:30 there 
is a rehearsal; and in the afternoons they 
give a concert. 


In the program with “The Woman God 
Changed” (which is a fairly good picture for 
a Paramount—perhaps some great power has 
also changed certain picture producers?) the 
Rivoli (New York) conductor, Mr. Frederick 
Stahlberg, showed a masterly detail of ac- 
companiment. The courtroom scenes alter- 
nate with closeups of a large clock with its 
slowly swinging pendulum. Mr. Stahlberg 
took his tempo from the pendulum and car- 
ried its steady, persistent counting of the 
hours, into his music, creating therewith an 
effect that made the scenes most solemn and 
portentious. No music that could have been 
used would have created this same desirable 
impression without the clock tempo. There 
was no freakish imitation of ticking, nor any 
stressing of beats; merely the steady, une- 
motional rhythm of the clock, without ritard, 
without accelerando, the persistency of time 
and justice. 


MR. F. L. GRANNIS, in Motion Pi-cure 
News, comments on extraneous noises in 
scores as follows: “In analyzing further it 
showed on the face of things that the idea of 
having a bell ring when the picture showed 
a telephone bell ringing, and then to have a 
man answer the telephone (without hearing 
his conversation) was absurd, and merely 
burlesqueing the situation. Just why you 
should hear a telephone bell and then not 
be able to hear a human being, is a question 
that would be hard to answer, and yet you 
hear this sort of thing daily. Also, in the 
case of pistol or gun shots, explosions, etc.— 
why should musicians who are playing music 
to that picture try to imitate these noises? 
The only answer that can possibly be is that 
they are trying to secure sensational effects 
which they believe will make an impression 
on the audience.” 


MR. CURTIS DUNHAM, in The Metronome, 
tells quite a little of the untold truths when 
he says: “But what the enthusiastic pro- 
tagonists of musical interpretation of motion 
pictures persist in overlooking really is the 
crux of the whole situation. Motion picture 
masterpieces are exceedingly rare, while the 
lurid “hoakum” of the picture screen is plas- 
tered in a thick and viscid layer over a large 
part of the habitable globe. It is right here 
that the lavish application of music truly 
justifies itself—as an anesthetic. At the pres- 
ent stage of enlightenment of motion picture 
patrons, the experienced picture showman 
does not dream of opening his program until 
the audience has been rendered insensible 
to pain. He can’t very well chloroform his 
paying patrons, so he employs the seductive, 
and equally efficacious, anesthetic known as 
music. By the time the screen reveals the 
first sticky close-up of the brave and noble- 
minded hero, Hercules Hoakum, and of our 
very own precious sweet and tearful heroine, 
Lotta Bunk, the audience has been filled so 
full of the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria or In the 
Goaming that it actually would enjoy an 
operation for appendicitis where it sits. 
From this on, comparatively small quantities 
of musical anesthetic are guaranteed to 
transform what normally would be the most 
unbearable mental anguish into a condition 
of ceiestial beatitude.” 
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Repertoire Suggestions 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
SERENADE AF No. 2 
CHARMING bit of music is this Ser- 
A enade, composed by one of America’s 
great teachers of organ playing, Dr. 
George W. Andrews, of the famous Oberlin 
Conservatory. The illustration shows the lilt- 
ing lefthand part and the lyric serenade theme 
of the righthand passage; the combination 
produces a bit of smooth flowing music, easy 





to play, and easier to listen to. The first and 
third sections of this ternary movement are 
confined to the materials as shown, while the 
contrast section is devoted to a special treat- 
ment that can be made highly effective by 
proper registration—perhaps a clarinet in the 
left hand and strings of good body in the 
right. This section demands a little work from 
the performer, and rewards it well. 

For the church service the piece will make 
a good prelude, offertory, or even postlude, 
though the first position, will be most favorable, 
especially for an evening service. On the re- 
cital program it would have considerable charm 
if placed after some of the contrapuntal and 
technical works most organists delight in. 

Photoplayers can use it for love scenes, or 
for light, happy scenes of any character, pro- 
vided there be not too much commotion either 
of mind or body. As a scenic it will find occa- 
siona! use also. (Fischer). 

CH: ARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Marcu 1n C 

HIS March by a composer highly re- 
iy spected for his achievements in dis- 
tinctly American composition is a good 
addition to organ literature and worthy of a 
place in every library. It is vigorous, com- 
paratively simple and easy to play, straight- 
forwerd without any apparent striving for 
effects, musical, tuneful enough, and interest- 
ing also by reason of its variety of themes and 
treatments. The illustration shows the open- 
ing theme, and faithfully indexes the worth 
and interest of the entire composition in spite 
of the second and third themes which form the 
middle portion of the statement section; both 
these subsidiary themes are musical and inter- 
esting. The contrast section is effective and 
does no damage to the continuity and worth 
of the March, and the piece ends with a sin- 
gle statement of the main theme of the March 
without repeating either of the other themes, 


however worthy they may be of such repeti- 
tion 1n the recapitulation. 

The church organist would find in it a good 
prelude for a morning service, though perhaps 
many players will consider it too vigorous for 





anything but a postlude. On the recital pro- 
gram it would hardly find a place save under 
special conditions. 

Phctoplayers will find it suitable for any 
scenes where a vigorous march is appropriate; 
its variety of themes will make it all the more 
useful. For certain scenics it will be found 
highly suggestive. (Ditson). 

H. B. JEPSON 
PROCESSIONAL IN D 

N THE style of the church postlude, or the 
“grand chorus” of the type that was pop- 

ular some decades ago, this piece serves 

its chief usefulness as a postlude of vigorous 
character. It is neither difficult nor easy, for 
it requires a loose wrist and ten pretty good 
fingers, not to mention a foot or two. It is 
rather technical in character and the work- 





manship is better than the thematic content— 
which, being interpreted, means that the piece 
will not appeal to lazy hearers any more than 
it will to lazy players. 

For the church it can be best used as post- 
lude, though as prelude it would be effective 
for special occasions. It would hardly be used 
on a recital program. 

Photoplayers will find it useful for ordinary 
scenes where there is more or less excitement 
and action. (Schirmer). 

H. B. JEPSON 
WEDDING SoNG IN AF 

HERE are few bits of wedding music 
ii that have more of the indefinable nup- 
tial character to them than this Wedding 

Song, and the player who uses it once in a 
wedding recital will use it frequently. It has 
the right essence for the occasion. It is melo- 
dious, rhythmic; it has the heart of music in 
it. While it is comparatively easy to play, and 
its opening measure is the acme of simplicity, 
its composer is far too finished a workman to 
let any composition roll along of its own free 
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will. The germ of the whole work is contained 
in the first two measures, which the composer 
immediately begins to develop: with musicianly 
instinct. As a study in composition the piece 
will repay the student abundantly. On of the 
troubles with organ literature is that writers 
of it are all too prone to accept any idea that 
inspiration throws their way, passing it along 
with the minimum of effort: imagine what a 
trival, useless thing this piece would have been 
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had its composer treated it in that lazy fashion 
and merely given us a righthand melody 
over an um-pah left hand and _ pedal. 
There are multitudes of beautiful melo- 
dies in the organ world, half baked, utterly 
ruined by worthless parents, by laziness. 
Every serious organist must have at least a 
few of the representative compositions of 
every organ composer; H. B. Jepson is one 
of the few composers of organ music who can 
do good things and whose works are far too 
largely neglected. 

For the church service this “song without 
words” would make a delightful prelude for 
either service; though it might be used as a 
postlude, it is rather too goood for that pur- 
pose: its high character is sufficiently musical 
to make a strong appeal to all classes of 
hearers. Its second theme is moulded closely 
on the mood of the first, with quite perceptible 
modification, and helps give the work a strong 
impression worthy of good usage. On the 
recital program it would be effective, but 
should be placed either after a Bach or a 
sonata number, or in contrast to a few very 
short pieces of totally different character. 

Photoplayers will find it valuable for many 
scenes of different moods, all the way from the 
neutral to—well, to the wedding scene, which 
certainly is not, or should not be, neutral. As 
a scenic for forests and rivers, where life is 
not on a small scale, it would be good. 
(Schirmer). 


EDWARD M. READ 
Marcu 1n C 

HIS number is a genuine march and no 
.matter how simple and melodious its 
composer has chosen to make it. its ef- 

fect to the average hearer is one that whets 
the appetite for more. The main theme is 
shown in our illustration; it is vigorous, sim- 
ple, melodious, and rhythmic. The average 
player will be able to read it at sight, and for 
summer use it will be as welcomed by the 





player as by the hearer. Its music is direct 
and natural, heart music, not head music. Its 
middle theme is a melody over the usual rhyth- 


mic pedal and chord left-hand; this section is . 


sprightly and gay in mood. The final section 
repeats the theme of the first. 


The church organist will find it appropriate 
for a prelude or postlude for any of the more 
vigorous services; perhaps it might be well 
to follow all these vigorous but! light numbers 
with some more subdued composition when 
they are used as preludes. On the recital pro- 
gram it would be effective when properly 
placed. 

Photoplayers could use it wherever a bright, 
vigorous, happy march is appropriate; it is 
tuneful and brilliant, and would draw atten- 
tion to itself if crisply played. (Presser). 


EDWARD M. READ 
PRELUDE AND Metopy 1n F 

HIS composition is intended for music 
lovers rather .than professional musi- 
cians—something entirely different only 

too often. Its themes are not developed or 
varied or imitated, but merely stated and left 
alone. They are intended to be musically beau- 





. 


tiful, and they are; everything is intended to 
contribute to pure beauty in tone, melody, har- 
mony, and rhythm. Consequently it is very 
easy to play, simple, straightforward, and not 
complicated in any way by contrapuntal ef- 
fort. It is the kind of music that most people 
enjoy, and by which they are gradually attracted 
to the appreciation and enjoyment of bigger 
and better things. It is so well calculated to 
this purpose that it should be used by all be- 


ginners and all others who still like their audi- 


ences to enjoy music. 

The church organist will find it serviceable 
as an evening prelude or an offertory for either 
service, though it is rather long for offertory 
use. It would hardly be used for the recital 
program excepting for the contrast it might 
afford on a well-planned recital. 

The photoplayer will find it useful for many 
scenes; for neutral scenes of course, but also 
for any lighter scenes where there is plenty of 
joy and life and beauty but not too much 
strenuous action of mind or body; the photo- 
player will have little difficulty in memoriz- 
“a it and thus having it available at all times. 


- 1.2 
. . ~% 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
(ALEX. GUILMANT) 
Le Cycne G 
SUBLIME melody that belongs as much 
to the organ as to any other instrument 
or combination of instruments is this 
serene song, The Swan, written by one mas- 
ter organist and transcribed by another. For 
the sake of doing full justice to this imperish- 
able bit of music we quote the second and 
third staffs complete. It is easy to play, 
and the chief requirement from the organ will 
be a 16’ pedal voice sufficiently soft to make 
the octave, sixth, and fifth skips without spoil- 


‘ 
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ing the serenity of the melody and its accom- 
paniment. The arpeggio righthand passage is 
very easy to play and should be kept quite sub- 
dued throughout, furnishing only a delicate 
oe background for the beautiful mel- 
ody. 








For the church service Le Cygne will make 
a most reposeful and inspiring number, though 
perhaps its best place is at the offertoire. On 
the recital program it will be a gem, but like all 
gems it should be given a good setting in the 
numbers that surround it. Placed after a Bach 
number, or a sonata of solid musicianship, it 
would be quite effective. 

Photoplayers will use it for any of the beau- 
tifully peaceful lake or river scenics, or for 
pastoral scenes of quietness and charm; as 
a dream scene it would do very well, and also 
as meditation number in love scenes of exalted 
character. (Ditson). 


PIETRO A. YON 
HUMORESQUE: L’ORGANO PRIMITIVO 


HIS little composition is a _ favorite 
wherever it is heard; it imitates the 
primitive organ, and is to be played on 

one 8 flute throughout, with a 16’ bourdon 
pedal. It is genuinely an inspirational little bit 
of humor, written almost entirely in semi- 
quavers, though it flows along so smoothly that 
it is ridiculously easy to play. -It should be in 





every library, for even if the church organist 
may not want to program it, its mere playing 
is a form of technical exercise which is whole- 
some for both hands equally. 

The church organist may hesitate to use it, 
and could properly use it only in the freer 
churches where the minister himself sometimes 
indulges in mirth-producing anecdotes or 
jokes; but even then it should form a middle 
part of a prolonged prelude of three or more 
pieces. As an offertory or postlude it would 
hardly be appropriate. On the recital pro- 
gram, properly placed in a group of shorter 
numbers, it is a gem of the first water. 

The photoplayer would use it in its intended 
registration as a good imitation of certain 
varieties of the hand-organ, though with mod- 
ified registration it could well be used for any 
lighter moods where freedom, gaiety, and the 
effervesence of youth are present. (Fischer). 


Reviews 
CESAR CUI (FIRMIN SWINNEN) 
ORIENTALE IN GM 


F STRICTLY oriental flavor from be- 
ginning to end, this piece is so satu- 
rated with it that it can be used only in 

that light. It is fairly well characterized by 
the excerpt shown; easy to play, not requir- 
ing a modern nor a large organ, the piece will 
be of wide use to the greater number of or- 
ganists. 

In the church service it could hardly be used 
except in connection with some definitely 
marked services where the oriental character is 
required; perhaps for missionary services or 
other meetings dealing with oriental times and 








peoples this piece would be illustrative and 
valuable for the assistance it would be in 
definitely aiding the congregation to under- 
stand the moods and manners of the Orient. 

In the photoplay it will of course be re- 
stricted to such uses—and when we consider 
the wealth of material already written or ar- 
ranged for the organ, dealing with oriental 
peoples, there is no longer any excuse for a 
photoplayer’s failure to properly accompany 
such pictures. (Schirmer). 


ANTONIN DVORAK 
InpIAN Wal In GM 

HE title could hardly be more indicative 
of the character of this piece. It is a 
slow, steady, wailing, Indian melody, not 
of the crocodile-tear variety but having behind 
it somewhat of the sterling sincerity of the 
American Indian. It is easy to play, simple, 
and requiring little of either organ or organ- 
ist. In addition to the main theme shown in 
our excerpt, there is a secondary theme in B 
flat major, and a section built over the domi- 
nant seventh of B flat, with the dominant sev- 
enth arpeggio forming the entire lefthand part. 
The middle section is a serene melody in G 
major, still Indian in character, but not so pro- 

nounced, nor so doleful. ss 





For the church service the piece might easily 
find a welcome place in a carefully planned 
program, and indeed it would be quite worthy 
of considerable attention—among all the “un- 
civilized” races of the human family, the Amer- 
ican Indian ranks by far the supreme develop- 
ment in nobility of character; it is a great 
calamity that his people and his customs are 
becoming so rapidly extinct. On the recital 
program the piece would have considerable de- 
scriptive worth. 
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Photoplayers have their uses of the piece 
well defined by the title; though these uses 
may well be broadened considerably in appli- 
cation. It would serve as an admirable chief 
theme in pictures dealing with.scenes and peo- 
ples considerably removed from Broadway. 
(Schirmer). 


WILLIAM LESTER 
_ “SE-A-WAN-A” 

N OPERETTA for women’s chorus re- 
quiring three soprano soloists and one 
contralto, requiring about 50 minutes 

for performance. The music is exceptionally 
good and interesting throughout both for the 
singers and the audience; and the fact that the 
text deals with Indians and Indian customs 
will make it all the more valuable for a con- 
cert program. Orchestral parts are to be 
rented from the publishers. The combination 
of Frederick H. Martens, author, and William 
Lester, composer, makes one not to be frowned 
at and any conductor preparing programs for 
the coming season will be safe in ordering this 
operetta as one of the main numbers for the 
season’s presentations, (Ditson). 


VERDI (N. CLIFFORD PAGE) 

“In TrovatorE CHorAL FANnvASIA” 

R. PAGE has given a “fantasia” of the 
popular selections of I] Trovatore ar- 
ranged as a continuous, number for 

mixed chorus, comprising 24 pages of music, 
with piano accompaniment. There are no ex- 
tremes of range, and no difficulties in the way 
of the amateur chorus that might want to pre- 
sent this group of Trovatore selections. (Dit- 
son). 


MUSIC OF THE PILGRIMS 
WALDpo SELDN Pratt 


HIS book sets forth a reproduction in 
modern notation of the “Book of 

_  Psalmes” used by the Pilgrims. It con- 
tains 39 unaccompanied, unmeasured tunes, 
each with one verse of the text that originally 
was sung to it. At the end of the book is given 
a list of tunes harmonized as the author 
thinks they were harmonized by the Pilgrims 
in actual use. In his preface the Author goes 
into detail in reference to the music of the Pil- 
grims. This book is one that should be in 
every library;. it is unfortunate that so im- 
portant a book should not be published with 
cloth binding, but perhaps the publishers may 
be induced to attend to that by popular de- 
mand for the work in a binding suitable to 
its placement on the shelves of the book-lover. 
As suggestive material for composers the book 
is invaluable. Mr. Pratt has done valuable 
service in giving the public the benefit of his 
research, The book contains 80 pages. (Dit- 


son), 


News and Notes 
GUILD NEWS 


HE Annual Meeting was held in the Gen- 
eral Office at 29 Vesey Street May 31st. 
and with the list of Colleagues elected at 
that time the total of new members elected 
during the year reached 251, compared to 
the 110 of the previous fiscal year. The War- 


den svoke of his visits to the New England, 


Certral, Western, and Eastern New York, 
Buffalo, and Pennsylvania Chapters, it being 
his aim to visit all Chapters in time. These 
visits will be resumed as soon as his health 
permits. A Chapter is to be organized in 
Pittsburgh, on petition of 27 organists, in- 
cluding some of national reputation. A ris- 
ing vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Frank 
Wright for his invaluable help to Dr. Baier 
in the work of the Anniversary Service. Mr. 
Warren R. Hedden, Chairman of the Exami- 
nation Committee, reported that 94 candi- 
dates had taken the Examinations, 36 of 
them being in New York City. 

The Minnesota Chapter held a special serv- 
ice May 2d in Christ Church, where Mr. H. 
Irwin Metzger, organist of the church, has a 
choir of 50 ‘boys and men. The organ num- 
bers were played by Miss Jesse Young, Mr. 
R. Buchanan Morton, Mr. E. Sereno Ender, 
and Mr. Gerhard Alexis. 

Sidney C. Durst, F. A, G. O., the Dean of 
the Southern Ohio Chapter, gave the follow- 
ing program for the Indiana Chapter, at the 
Robert’s Park Methcdist Church, Indianap- 
olis, and at Meharry Hall, DePauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Indiana, recently: Volun- 
tary in C, Wesley; Preludio, Corelli; Fantasie 
in D flat, Saint-Saens; Fugue a la Gigue, 
Bach; Meditation, Valdes; Intermedio Sinfon- 
ico Cromatico, Beobide; Praeludium, Jarne- 
velt; Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I, Austin; The 
Spirit of God, Grimm; In a Norwegian Vil- 
lage, Clokey; Elfes, Bonnet; Passacaglia, 
Dethier. The annual election was held May 
2d, re-electing for another year all of the 
present officers, at the annual meeting and 
dinner held at the Grand Hotel. About half 
of the’ local members attended and a good 
time was had by all. Addresses were made 
by A. H. Staderman, E. D. Lyon, A. O. Palm, 
J. H. Thuman, and Herman Keuper. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


T THE May 3d Executive Committee 
A meeting Mr. Frederick W. Reisberg was 
made Recording Secretary. Hotel Long- 

acre, Philadelphia, was named Official Head- 
quarters of the Convention season; the an- 
nual banquet will be held there. The pro- 
gram was voted of 16-page size, half of 
which should be advertising. Members of 
Headquarters council, together with various 
clergymen and newspapermen met together 
in the Church of the Holy Communion where 
they enjoyed a concert and many addresses 
relative to the work of organist and min- 
ister. A Chapter is under consideration for 
formation in Southern New _ Jersey, with 
special reference to Atlantic City and Cam- 
den. The Union-Essex Chapter arranged a 
concert under the baton of Mr. Bauman Lowe, 
prosident of the Chapter, using a chorus of 
175 voices and an orchestra of 40 pieces. The 
Central Jersey Chapter presented Miss Car- 
oline Burger in an organ recital in Green- 
wood Avenue Methodist Church, Trenton, 
May 3d. The Annual New Jersey raily was 
held in Princeton May 25th, with the follow- 
ing program: 

Business 

15 Minutes of Organ Music, by Mr. Russell 

Greetings and Responses 

“Relation of Minister and Organist” 

Informal Reception 

Luncheon 

Recital, by Clarence Dickinson 

Committee Reports 

The Pennsylvania Council held its First 
Convention in Lancaster, June 7th, with an 
excellent program including a picture dem- 
onstration by Rollo F. Maitland and an or- 
gan recital by Charles Heinroth, the famous 
recitalist of the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 


A Deleware Chapter was inaugurated June 
1st, when a special concert was given in St. 
Johns Church, where the new Moller organ 
has recently been installed to the specifica- 
tions of Mr. George Henry Day, organist of 
the church. 








Left to Right: 
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IT’S HEADS THAT COUNT: A GROUP OF CELEBRITIES WHO ATTENDED 
Wm. A. Wolf, Charles Heinroth, Donald Nixdorf, Rollo Maitland, Chas E. 


Wisner, George B. Rogers, Ernest M. Skinner 


CATHOLIC GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

HE first birthday of the C. G. O. was fit- 

T tingly celebrated by a dinner in the Great 

Nortnern Hotel, New York, when there 
were assembled about a hundred memopers 
and guests, the latter including Dr. Victor 
Baier, Warden of ‘the A. G. O.; Mr. Henry 
Fry, President of the N. A. O.; Mr. T. Scott 
Buhrman, Editor of THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST; and Dr. Miles Farrow, organist of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

. . After the six-course dinner was_ served, 
there were addresses and papers by the Rev. 
Wm. J. Finn, the famous director of the 
Paulist Choristers, and president of the C. 
G. O.; Mr. George Gartlan, Supervisor of Mu- 
sic of the New York City Public Schools; Dr. 
Miles Farrow; Rev. Francis P. Powers, S. J.; 
Miss Helen A. Joye; Rt. Rev. Monsig. Mc- 
Mahon; Dr. Victor Baier; and Mr. Henry Fry. 
An excellent spirit of fraternity marked ‘the 
meeting, and the addresses, while mixed with 
humor and wit, were of a serious nature, 
dealing with the opportunities for real hu- 
man service among his fellow men which 
the Catholic organist enjoys while perform- 
ing his vital functions in the services of wor- 
ship according to Catholic ritual. The diffi- 
culties that confront the Protestant organist, 
or rather the non-ritual church organist, do 
not trouble the Catholic organist nor mar the 
sublime beauty of pure devotional music. 
Music under those circumstances can be, and 
must be, of entirely different character from 
that which must be used in _ non-ritual 
churches. The speakers, while not dwelling 
on this contrast, emphasized the beauty of 
the Catholic organist’s repertoire and dwelt 
upon the necessity of adhering strictly to it. 

One speaker eloquently championed the 
cause of pure church music of the highest 
order when he summed up the whole subject 
of just what quality of music is alone fit for 
services of true devotion, in structures 
worthy of such use, in these words: “The 
priest may say, ‘I do not care for fine music’; 
but Almighty God does!” 

Mr. Gartlan argued that musicians have no 
right to take themselves so seriously as to 
deprive the public of its right to enjoy the 
beauties of music. ‘The public”, he said, 
-“has a right to enjoy some of the good things 
of life. Is music only for you?” In the 
Public Schools of New York today there are 
1,500 chilren who are seriously studying 
some one orchestral instrument. These chil- 
dren will form the back-bone of music ap- 
preciation and music culture in the America 
of the future, for they think of music for 
what it is worth, for the beauty and pleasure 
of it. “One of the greatest mistakes we have 
made,” continued Mr. Gartlan, “is that we 
have tried-to teach the public something.” 
The correction of this faulty attitude on the 
part of the professional musician will change 
his economic status from “what he demands” 
to “what he is worth.” In other words, the 


musician must prove his worth before he 
can expect financial support, and that worth 
must be in the educated public’s estimation 
of him and not in his own estimate. 


The addresses of Dr. Baier and Mr. Fry 
were extemporaneous and well-suited to tne 
oceasion. Altogether this first Annual Din- 
ner of the C. G. O. was a delightful success 
and argues well for tne future of the Cain- 
o1ie Guild of Organists. 


TRUETTE ORGANISTS CLUB 

BOUT thirty members of the club were 
A entertained in the home of Mr. C. D. 

Irwin, of Brookline, Mass., June Ist, 
when their election of officers and other 
business was attended, after which a pro- 
gram of music was enjoyed as follows: 

GG. FA. DENCE 6s nis» oie c's oases Meditation 
Violin—Piano—Organ 





PERE: Gpncna await sae een SNe Saraband 

Boellman Andantino 

‘shompson * Chansonette 
Organ ‘ 

WIROE a.550<suessoe rene Allegro Cantabile 
Piano—Organ ‘ 

CATDDOATA . 6500600650050 Rhapsodie Triste 


Violin—Piano—Organ 

The Club consists of about 60 members, all 
of whom are pupils of Mr. Everett E. Tru- 
ette. Mr. Truette himself finished the con- 
cert by playing Wolstenholme’s Answer and 
Widor’s Toccata on Mr. Irwin’s excellent res- 
idence organ. Then followed a half hour of 
stereopticon views, using the machine that 
was used by the famous Burton Holmes for 
his first lecture. At this first Burton Holmes 
lecture Mr. Irwin operated the instrument 
and financed the lecture; Mr. Irwin now has 
this same stereopticon so installed in his res- 
idence that he can use it on a moment’s no- 
tice. The stereopticon entertainment of the 
evening began with illustrations of Mr. Tru- 
ette’s camp in the Maine woods, Mr. Truette 
himself giving an interesting account of the 
camp; then folowed the recent trip of Mr. 
and Mrs. Irwin across the continent through 
the Canadian Rockies and into Mt. Rainier 
National Park. After the pictures, the guests 
were escorted to the dining room where they 
were most delightfully “entertained” by Mrs. 
Irwin and her associates. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

WO of the gravest offenses against the 
a. standards of American fairness and cul- 

ture have been committed by the poli- 
ticians of San Francisco who have lost all 
sense of reason. On May the 24th the S. F. 
M. T. A. was granted a hearing (which it 
had requested in February) when it pro- 
tested against a new tax ordinance. The 
ordinance is a discriminating measure, the 
music teachers being the only edueators re- 
quired to secure a license, no other branch of 
education being included in the ordinance; 
and that the license is a tax on art and edu- 
cation, and as anyone may secure a license 
irrespective of any qualification whatever, it 
is a detriment to educational progress.” Such 
ordinances and laws are contrary to the 
spirit of Americanism, and are the worst 
enemy of progress in the arts and education. 
And the second grave offense was couched 
in an orinance which “provides a fee of $100 
a recital” for municipal organ recitals. Man- 
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THE LANCASTER CONVENTION 


ifestly no artist will be willing to play or 
sing in a city like San Francisco when the 
city itself places an insulting valuation on 
their work; Mr. Lemare has resigned, of 
course. While his tenure of office as Muni- 
cipal Organist has not been without its grave 
faults, he has at least kept the organ in use 
for the benefit of the city. Mr, Lemare, in 
terminating his contract, has hired the Audi- 
torium for a series of ten recitals on his own 
financial responsibility (the series was first 
announced for 20 recitals) at $5 and $10 for 
two admissions to the entire series. Mr. Le- 
inare slighted American composers woefully, 
and only two visiting recitalists were heard 
on the great Municipal Organ during several 
years of his tenure of office; there may be 
some excuse for the latter condition, deplor- 
able as it is, but for the former there is no 
excuse. Who knows but that perhaps some 
of San Francisco’s un-American management 
of its music problems may bear some rela- 
tion to these conditions? 


A TRIBUTE TO PIETRO A. YON 


HE following communication was re- 
7 ceived from fourteen Kansas City organ- 
ists who took the recent course of Mas- 

ter Lessons given by Mr. Yon in their city: 


Racwieg that THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST upholds everything good in the organ 
world, the following organists of Kansas 
City desire to commend to you and to the 
public through your valued columns the 
Master Class in Organ Playing given by 
Mr. Pietro A. Yon here the past five weeks. 
He has given a great impetus to the inter- 
est in the organ and in organ music as 
well as inspiration and encouragement to 
those in the profession. 
Margaret Boulton 
Lewis Heaton 
Eva B. Garver 
Bertha Hornaday 
Harriet E. Barse 
John G. Sebald 
Mabel A. Garrett 


M. P. MOLLER 

R. M. P. MOLLER has been reélected 
President of the National Association of 

_ Organ Builders, the first time the As- 
sociation has elected any President to a sec- 
ond term. Mr. Moller has what is claimed 
to be the largest factory in the world de- 
voted exclusively to the building of organs, 
and it is fitting that he should again be hon- 
ored with the Presidency of an association 
that includes in its members all the organ 
makers and supply houses in America. In 
their Hagerstown factory, the Moller staff 
has produced 3,200 organs, distributed 
throughout America and including also 6 
foreign countries; in this list are included 
some of the world’s most notable instru- 
ments—for example, the famous West _Point 
Military Academy instrument. The Moller 
factory has experienced no depression in 
recent months, such as has been felt in the 
business world; even now a large addition 
to the plant is being rushed to completion to 


Helen Palmer 
Edith Chapman 
Carl Stalling 
Powell Weaver 
Nelle J. Leckie 
Pearl E. Elliot 
Mamie Guy 


OF ORGANISTS ON JUNE 7th, 1921 


Left to Right: Frank Stewardt Adams, George Benkert, M. P. Moller, John M’E. Ward, 
Harry A. Sykes, Henry S. Fry, Ronold O’Neil 


provide room for the additional facilities 
necessary to the completion of contracts al- 
ready on hand. Mr. Moller and his staff are 
among the most progressive builders in the 
world; no organist has ever had any of his 
advance ideas or pet schemes turned down 
by the Moller factory, and if the organs Mr. 
Moller builds do not please the most fastid- 
ious and exacting of organ architects it is 
entirely because the person for whom the 
organ was built wanted it exactly as he re- 
ceived it. Mr..Moller’s open-mindedness on 
all matters of organ building and console 
planning is of great value to the organist. 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART HONORED 
R. H. J. Stewart, famous organist of the 
world’s most unique organ—the outdoor 
Spreckels gift organ in Balboa Park, San 
Diego, Cal——was given a signal honor by the 
City of New York when, on Sunday after- 
noon, June the 6th, he was presented, after 
an invitation recital played by him on the 
City College organ, with a large flag of the 
City of New York, the presentation being 
made by Commissioner Whalen in the name 
of the City and its Mayor. The veteran or- 
ganist was escorted to the platform by 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer and the 
Reception Committee, and was greeted by 
the applause of the audience. His program 
was: 


Mendelssohn ............. ee Ae Sonata 1 
bet irre Fountain Reverie 
pS. aa cee ave oleae eneve-Wielo aie-a'ésenale Largo 
RIMMING 60.6 6.0 0 6:0 0:050 Marche Aux Flambeaux 
De err re errr .-..Spring Song 
po en re en eee Minuet 
WU 5.5.6 owners oii,2 s Kearee Montezuma March 


A Mendelssohn Sonata is rather uninter- 
esting diet for the opening of a recital, but 
Dr. Stewart succeeded in producing a hearty 
round of applause not only for his interpre- 
tation of that number but after every num- 
ber on the program. American composers 
were not recognized on the program, which 
was perhaps a little unfortunate; but Dr. 
Stewart’s own March was made to suffice in 
this direction. It is a spirited number well 
worth all the applause that greeted it. 

Dr. Stewart plays with a reassuring sense 
of mastery; his Guilmant was crisp and vig- 
orous, and his Mendelssohn Spring Song was 
charmingly delicate and rhythmic. Foun- 
tain Reverie drew favorable comment from 
Dr. Mezes, President of the College, in his 
address .introducing Commissioner Whalen 
who presented the flag to Dr. Stewart. 

Commissioner Whalen’s address. was brief 
and to the point, and Dr. Stewart’s reply 
showed his deep appreciation of the excep- 
tional honors the Atlantic showered upon 
him, the organist of the Pacific. Dr. Stew- 
art’s trip East was somewhat in the nature 
of a triumphal tour. By special invitation 
he played a recital in the University of Vir- 
ginia, when 4000 persons attended and ex- 
tracted an encore after every number. The 
New York audience was not so large, owing 
to the lack of publicity given to Dr. Stew- 
art’s visit and recital. Another honor be- 
stowed upon him was a gold medal in rec- 
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ognition of his organ work; this gift is en- 
dowed by Chamberlain Berolzheimer in the 
name of one of the organ schools of the 
East and is presented annually in recogni- 
tion of the outstanding work of some one in- 
dividual in behalf of the organ. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


MARSHALL BIDWELL, of Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, spends the summer in 
Paris studying with Widor, returning to 
America in October, 

CLARENCE DICKINSON gave a lecture on 
“Our Musical Heritage from Greece”, illus- 
trated by lantern slides and by solos for so- 
prano and harp, in behalf of the New York 
Classical Club. 

ALICE KNOX FERGUSSON was the major 
artist in a concert presented by the Morning 
Chorus of Dallas, Texas, when Miss Fergus- 
son played the following: Pilgrims Chorus, 
Wagner; D minor Sonata, Gade; Prelude and 
Fugue Cm, Bach; Echo, Primitive Organ, and 
Gesu Bambino, Yon; Meditation, Harker; 
Largo, and Allegro, Handel. 

HUGO GOODWIN was invited to Oakland, 
Cal., to give a recital sponsored by the Choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church of that 
city; he was “highly commended for his pre- 
sentation of purely standard organ works, 
rather than commonplace transcriptions of 
hackneyed selections so constantly heard on 
our theater organs.” ¥ 

ERNEST F. JORES, well known composer 
and organist, has been appointed private or- 
ganist to Mrs. J. Hood Wright of New York. 

CASPAR P. KOCH presented 10 of his or- 
gan pupils in a recital of the choralpreludes 
of Bach, in the Institute of Technology of 
Carnegie Institute, May 24th. Each pupil 
played one choralprelude, and the program 
carried a brief analysis of the form of each. 

LATHAM TRUE, Mus. Doc., for many years 
organist of the First Parish Church of Port- 
land, Maine, is planning this summer to real- 
ize an ambition of many years. He has re- 
signed from the First Parish—the church 
made famous by Herman Kotzschmar, in 
whose memory Portland’s municipal organ 
stands—and is spending the summer in travel 
by automobile, slowly wending his way west- 
ward to the Pacific where he will locate per- 
manently. Dr. and Mrs. True have long 
wanted to make their home in California and 
will make the trip across the continent at 
leisure, visiting such places and making such 
stop-overs as their own fancy may dictate. 
Dr. True closed his studio June ist, and he 
leaves a class of pupils that have packed 
his hours full six days a week. He will un- 
doubtedly resume his church activities and 
teaching on the Pacific Coast, though in what 
locality is not determined as he has not 
sought any connections anywhere as yet. 

CARL R. YOUNGDAHL, organist and Dean 
of Music of the Lutheran Ladies Seminary 

of Red Wing, Minn., for the past three years, 
has been appointed to similar positions with 
Augustana College and Normal School of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., where he has also been 
appointed organist of Grace Lutheran Church. 
The buildings of the Seminary were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire recently; Mr. Young- 
dahl will give a series of recitals in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and South Dakota. 


GENERAL NOTES 

A PIANO CONCERTO by Arthur Hinton 
has just been published by J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York. 

BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND: The Town Hall 
organ has been recently raised rather more 
than a semitone in pitch. 

MENDELSSOHN CLUB of Spokane, Wash., 
gave its second concert of the season May 
23d under the baton of Thomas Moss. 

COVENT GARDEN orchestral concerts in 
London are reported to have been abandoned 
for the summer season owing to the extor- 
tionate demands of the musicians union. 

CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL was credited 
in our March issue with an organ of 19 
pedal registers and 12 swell ye eT the 
numbers should be respectively 9 and 13. 


LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
is temporarily out of existence because the 
demands of the musicians union were such 
as to make it impossible to continue the or- 
chestra. 

MUNICIPAL BANDS are provided for in a 
new bill passed by the Montana legislature 
which empowers municipalities to appropri- 
ate the necessary funds for the maintenance 
of band. 

BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, 
under the baton of Ferdinand Dunkley, gave 
its first festival in Jefferson Theater, April 
29th and 30th, when three programs were 
given with the orchestra. 

THE FLAG must hereafter be displayed 
on all theaters and places of entertainment 
in the State of Pennsylvania; the law spec- 
ifies 52x66 or larger, and the penalty is a 
maximum fine of $100. 

BY THE TON: G. Schirmer, Inc., ships on 
an average of nine tons of music every day; 
how would you like to have a day‘s ship- 
ment? Recently their engravers’ started 
work on piece number 30,000 in the Schirmer 
catalogue. 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF MUSIC an- 
nounces its ninth series of concerts, with 
special emphasis on the choral works of 
Bach. The concerts will be given in the new 
Town Hall, New York City, under the baton 
of Arthur Bodanzky. 

G. SCHIRMER, INC., publishers of Firmin 
Swinnen’s set of twelve excellent transcrip- 
tions for the theater organist, has now in 
the course of publication a “Recital Series 
of Organ Transcriptions” which are being 
published in installments, 11 numbers being 
completed to date. 

CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF MUSIC 
CLUBS held their third annual Convention 
and Festival in Los Angeles May Ist to 4th; 
one of the events was a historical recital of 
church music by the choir of Temple Baptist 
Church and Dr. Ray Hastings, organist, in a 
program that lasted two hours, with a choir 
of 135 voices. 

DENVER: Music Week was recognized by 
special programs and special editions of local 
papers devoted to music. Mr. Palmer Chris- 
tian, municipal organist, was the author of 
an illustrated article on the Denver organ, 
which was given prominent space in the 
press. His complete programs for the week 
were also printed in full. 

AUSTRALIA: The City Council of Sydney 
had a petition presented in behalf of lower- 
ing the pitch of their famous, organ a half- 
tone, and when the estimate for the work 
was received from the builders, Hill & Sons, 
the cost was found to be about $25,000. This 
covered cleaning, adjusting, and tuning; the 
organ has been in use 31 years. 

KOTZSCHMAR CLUB of Portland, Maine, 
recently held a memorial service in the First 
Parish Church of that city in memory of one 
of its prominent members, the late George 
Everett Smith; the service was played by 
Miss Buxton, who has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. Latham True in this most prominent 
church of Portland. Dr. True is making his 
home in the far West, as announced in other 
columns. 

INDIAN SONGS in costume were given in 
recital by Miss Augusta Van Atta in New 
York recently. Miss Van Atta has made a 
special study of Indian songs and is highly 
successful in their interpretation; her cos- 
tume and make-up enable her to impersonate 
the Indian perfectly. As a feature of any 
recital or concert these Indian songs sung 
by Miss Van Atta in costume would make 
prime attraction. 

A SCHOOL FESTIVAL AND ORGAN ASSO- 
CIATION has been organized in Pittsburgh 
with Mr. Charles N. Boyd as chairman 0 
the program committee. The chorus num- 
bers 600 voices, the orchestra 80 ly goer 
with the High School students. It is hoped 
to equip all the main high schools with or- 
gans and institute more serious and more 
general interest in the study of the organ; 
through it, spreading the knowledge of the 
best in music. 
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Ourselves Alone 

ERSEPHONE undoubtedly had 

P many inventions for ‘making the 

life of Pluto miserable, but giv- 

ing organ recitals was not one of 

them. Some organ recitals are born mis- 

erable, some achieve miserableness, some 

have miserableness thrust upon them: of 

the three classes the first has by far the 
advantage. 

There is ample reason why an organ 
recital should be more popular and en- 
joyable than any and all other music 
excepting that of the orchestra. There 
is no other instrument capable of the 
organ’s multitude of beautiful and varied 
tone colors, none other capable of such 
exhilirating climaxes, nor any equal to its 
rollicking rhythmic good humor. Psy- 
chology is all that stands between the 
instrument and the public, and it is the 
psychology not of the public but of the 
recitalist. 

“The had a benefit the other 
night for the victims. So 
they asked me to play—The Storm! And 
I did. But it made a hit and T bowed 
three times and had to play an encore. 
following the policy of Safety First, I 
played Old Black Joe, not with variations 
but with very juicy registration. And 




















then I bowed four more times and played 
Mr. Bonnet’s Caprice Heroique, after 
which I gracefully retired.” For two 
pieces they could enjoy, seven recalls; 
for a piece of technical organ literature— 
retired! Though,this is not an entirely 
fair conclusion to draw. 

Richard Grozier, then Editor of the 
Boston Post, decided that the only trou- 
ble with the Ponzi scheme was that the 
scheme was not delivering according to 
promises. Ponzi had a perfect right to 
advertise and use the mails for market- 
ing gilded clay bricks and putty balls at 
One Thousand Seven Hundred Fifty 
Dollars each, and he had a right to keep 
all the moneys sent to him for clay bricks 
and putty balls at that price. But Ponzi 
was not content with telling the public 
that he would take One Thousand Dol- 
lars in cash and give them back in thirty 
days Five Hundred with his thanks— 
which was the proposition that was pleas- 
ing to Ponzi. So he promised to take 
Five Hundred and give back a Thou- 
sand and Richard Grozier knew it 
could not be done even if Boston was 
filled at the time with people who thought 
it could. The mere fact that Ponzi osten- 
sibly promised something which he did 
not fulfil brought a sad finale to his 
recital. 


Copyright, 1921, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. All rights reserved. 
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An organ recital has a perfect right to 
be as historical and as technical as it 
wishes, providing it professes to be and 
plainly calls itself something other than a 
recital; but when it masquerades as a 
recital or an entertainment there is some- 
thing just as wrong as when Ponzi posed 
his pet scheme as an investment. 

There are only two honest courses for 
any organist to follow if he is determined 
to play the organ in public: either do it 
for the pleasure of his audience, or do it 
for his own pleasure and such profit as 
he may be able to get. If he plays osten- 
sibly for the pleasure of the public, but 
slyly pays more attention to his own 
pleasure and taste than to the enjoyment 
he shall give the public for the money 
and time he takes from them, he is just 
as deserving of arrest and incarceration 
as was Ponzi, and for the same reason. 
Posing as one thing and being another is 
fundamentally illegal and wrong. The 
spy in wartime is shot for it. 

If on the other hand an organist loves 
the counterpoint of Bach and the mental 
exercise of a forty-page Franck Choral 
in Z minor he has a perfect right to enjov 
himself in a public hall, invite the public 
to witness the event, and even charge 
them for admission; but the moral and 
civil code are equally against deceit and 
it is his bounden duty to make it known 
that he is not giving a concert of music 
nor an organ recital, but merely plaving 
on the organ the contrapuntal, harmonic, 
and rhythmic tonal inventions of some of 
the great scientific contrapuntalists. To 
call his product a recital is misrepresenta- 
tion. To say that it is music is equally 
missing the truth so far as the public de- 
fines the term. 

“But cheer up; last Wednesday I got 
a fine ‘hand’ after the first movement of 
Guilmant’s Fifth Sonata.” Which shows, 
as the writer of both quotations goes on 
to say, that the public will take good mu- 
sic if it is truly musical (as this particu- 
lar excerpt from Guilmant happens to 
be) and not merely scientific counter- 
point on dry themes. He played, in 1921, 
the Storm, and Old Black Joe, and had to 
acknowledge seven outbursts of ap- 


plause; later he played Guilmant and 
merely “got a fine ‘hand’”. 
progress. 

The problem to face now is whether 
the public has a right to live its own life 


But it is 


and enjoy it the while, or whether you 
and I shall abolish the public as an intol- 
erable uneducated nuisance. However, 
if we promise the public an entertain- 
ment of music, let us play as we promise. 
If we are not content to do that, then let 
us change the title on the top of our pro- 
gram and call it “An Aural Exhibition of 
the Science of Harmony and Counter- 
point as Applied to Organ Literature by 
Masters of Contrapuntal Science”. There 
can be no misrepresentation about that 
in the public mind. 

If the concert or recital is to be educa- 
tional instead of entertaining, let us re- 
label them ‘‘Reformatories of the Public 
Taste (which is vile)” and let us tell the 
public candidly that it must come to hear 
us in order to gain that culture which 
you and I expect it to have in matters of 
organ technic and contrapuntal convolu- 
tions—they cannot expect us to have any 
respect for them in their present state of 
woful lack of true knowledge and appre- 
ciation of scientific counterpoint and 
advanced harmony. 

I once had an argument with a minis- 
ter. He contended that he as a student 
of the Bible and a graduate of a Semin- 
ary was alone qualified to interpret God’s 
will to men (and that sermons were 
therefore necessary). I replied that the 
Bible was an open book written so plainly 
and with such absence of treachery on 
the part of its Author that “he who runs 
may read and understand”.. He replied 
that this was not so but that special study 
was necessary, and that he would not un- 
dertake to instruct me about music 
because I had studied it and knew more 
than he did about it. I replied that 
neither did the public desire him to in- 
struct it about the ministerial viewpoints 
of the Bible nor me to instruct it about 
the musician’s attitude toward the techni- 
calities of music, but that what the public 
most wanted from both of us was some- 
thing that would help bring beauty and 
joy into their lives and help them to en- 
joy life—true enjoyment will not come 
without honesty and good deeds. The 
attitude of the Seminary-educated minis- 
ter is exactly that of the Conservatory- 
trained organist: the public must not en- 
joy the simple beauties of life, but musa 
dote on the technicalities. And for th’ 
technicalities of life the public does not 
care a picayune. 
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“Started my solo work last week; 
played March Militaire. Am _ playing 
The Rosary this week and Loves Old 
Sweet Song next week. A bunch of 
‘crap’ I call it, but the manager demands 
it; says I can play the ‘heavy’ stuff in 
the fall when we open with our big pro- 
ductions. He has heard this soft soap 
stuff played on the organ by , pink 
spotlights, and all that stuff, and nothing 
will do but that I must follow suit. Of 
course it goes over big with the crowd— 
I get the biggest hand of anything on the 
bill this week with The Rosary, but I 
hate to do it. But I figure that nobody 
here knows me, and when you are work- 
ing for somebody you have to do what 
they say, or ‘git’, n’est pas?” 
Certainement, M’sieur, it’s play it or 
“git.” In most cases it would be “git” 
if the public only knew what unwilling 
and ungracious mortals we organists are 
and how we loathe “the public’; it 
would not be a big “hand” ‘for us but the 
big foot, swiftly delivered. If the thea- 
ter is not to entertain, let’s pull down the 
sign and rename it “School House.” 
The attitude of the recitalist, almost 
without exception, is open to attack. It 
is true that good music such as The Ros- 
ary, To a Wild Rose, Old Black Joe, 
Home Sweet Home, Humoresque, Loves 
Old Sweet Song, Beethoven’s Andante 
con moto from the Fifth, Lemare’s first 
Andantino, The Storm, Tristan Vorspiel, 
Mother Machree, and a host of other 
beautiful things, are more elevating to 
the character of an individual and a na- 
tion than Hunkey Dory, Smokey Mokes, 
and Every Little Movement; but nobody 
asks that we play this trash, and in the 
bargain it is emphatically not true that 
technical works such as all the great com- 
posers (and myriads of little ones) have 
indulged in unconsciously, have any value 
whatever as a cultural asset above and 
beyond that value that. comes to the 
serious graduate student of composition 
who studies them not as music but as 
examples in the technic of composition. 
One of the most serious organists of 
the present day, a man quite competent 
to play for his own enjoyment any of the 
technical things ever written for the or- 
gan, conceived the idea of giving an exhi- 
bition of these technical organ works for 
the public; but he made the error of an- 
nouncing his series as “Recitals”. After 
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his public had deserted him and he found 
employment in another town, one of his 
fellow organists from that unfortunate 
city wrote that “the organ recital busi- 
ness here is dead.” It didn’t pay, did it? 
It did not educate or help to educate 
anybody, did it? Simply drove them all 
away. 

In our June issue a writer pointed out 
that the exhibitions of a prominent or- 
ganist in a city of five million inhabitants, 
in a fine location, drew seventeen souls. 
Even the Salvation Army Band can beat 
that as a drawing card. Both official or- 
ganists’ organizations of this same city 
planned an exhibition of organ playing 
in a perfectly ideal setting, ideal in every 
conceivable way; the player of the occa- 
sion was one whose technic and phrasing 
were superbly finished. The organizations 
included a professional membership of 
at least six hundred in that neighbor- 
hood, and the public numbered five mil- 
lion. He played to about one hundred 
and fifty souls. Even an automobile 
wreck, a fire, or a dog fight in that same 
neighborhood would have drawn thrice 
that number unannounced in sixty sec- 
onds time. (Or shall we explain it away 
by a “depraved public” ?) 

I fear that the plain fact of the matter 
is that we as organists have not played 
fair with our public. They came for en- 
tertainment, we gave them technic. They 
asked for a waltz, we gave them a kick. 
They craved sugar, we poured vinegar 
down their throats. They wanted to be 
pleased, we pleased ourselves and our- 
selves alone. Sinn Feiners are we, every 
one. 

It is relatively true that nobody cares 
anything about technical organ literature 
excepting the man who wrote it and the 
man who at the time is playing it. Even 
an organist is not fully satisfied with any 
of the technical bits of organ literature 
as played by his brother organist. I do 
not believe this is because the organist as 
a class .is conceited or uncharitable; I 
believe it is purely because organ litera- 
ture of the technical class lacks aural in- 
terest no matter how great the visual and 
mental interest of the manuscript may be, 
and that when more than ten minutes of 
a program is devoted to these technical 
things the dose is altogether too great. 
We are the most important and the most 
frequently heard musicians. The instru- 
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ments provided for us cost infinitely more 
than those provided any other executant, 
not excepting the orchestral conductor. 
Candidly now, are we making good? 
Have we taken care first to reward those 
who paid for the instruments, and who 
pay our salaries, with sufficient tonal and 
rhythmic pleasures to make them feel 
satisfied with their investment? Have 
we sought to entertain and satisfy them? 
or have we sought to instruct them and 
satisfy ourselves? 

It we have a class of students in a 
conservatory our duty is not to entertain 


but to instruct. If we have an audience 
in a lecture hall or a class room our duty 
is both to entertain and instruct. But 
when we have an audience in a concert 
room our duty is not to instruct but to 
entertain. 

Perhaps our attitude of cordial con- 
tempt for the public, merely because it 
has not considered it worth while to 
graduate from a conservatory and learn 
the intricasies of scientific composition, 
needs revision. 

—T.S.B. 


: Palmer Christian 
ALBERT COTSWORTH 


ALMER CHRISTIAN is an Tllinois 
product. Funny newspaper squib- 
bers like to hold up Kankakee as 

about the apex of angular village nomen- 
clature. They imply that its people also 
must be angular and gauche. But “Kan- 
kakee” can be uttered musically, and for 
years the town has been a happy hunting 
ground for the delightful people who 
succeeded the Indians in name and local- 
ity. It is readily credible that the youth 
who roamed along the wooded shores of 
the little river which winds about the 
borders of Kankakee, absorbed some of 
his present poesy from that source, and is 
grateful. 

Year in and out the ranks of the octave 
professional organists grow full or thin 
out. Always pressing closely behind 
them are the eager-eyed postulants for 
the vacated places or the new openings 
where they may try their spurs for the 
prizes ahead. Palmer Christian was one 
of these a few years ago and just now is 
finishing with immense credit his first 
year of a great opportunity. He has 
made a prodigious success as Municipal 
Organist in Denver, bringing so much of 
enthusiasm and sweeping diligence to his 
task that the perplexities and uncertain- 
ties which circulate about such positions 
have dissolved by reason of his attitude 
toward himself and those he serves. 

Mr. Christian has his heritage by that 
kingly right which is called divine be- 
cause it recognizes and accepts obligation 
along with privilege. He is greatly gifted 
—he plays because it is born in him. But 
he is a persistent, determined student; 
he could not do the things. he does if he 
were not. Those who know say that he 


was playing the church organ at fifteen. 
There is no surprise in this, but it helps 
to explain the strength and purity of his 
interpretative thought when he is little 
more than twice that age. If one said 
there were still remnants of that vouthful 
spirit in his playing it would not mean 
weakness but, rather, a direct simplicity 
and sturdiness which wins because it 
preserves rare freshness and the exhu- 
berance that is too often crushed out with 
years and sophistication. 

Most of his Chicago study was with 
Clarence Dickinson. Then he had a year 
with Karl Straube in Leipzig. It is not 
to be forgotten that Straube is organist 
at the Thomaskirche, the church where 
Bach played, and whose walls first 
echoed to the preludes and fugues, the 
cantatas and chorales, and-the mighty 
Passion Music of the great cantor. It is 
right to believe that a vein of this atmos- 
phere gets into Mr. Christian’s Bach 
playing. Why shouldn’t it affect him, 
and in turn reach over to enrich tke sus- 
ceptible souls who listen to him? 

-Then followed a period with Alexan- 
dre Guilmant in Paris, who supple- 
mented, with the finesse belonging only 
to the Frenchman, what the sterling and 
sturdy German school had-already done. 
Wise are they who seek the French touch 
for the final one! 

With a record for appearance as solo- 
ist in such places as the Thomaskirche, 
the Royal Conservatory of Leipzig, and 
Holy Trinity in Paris, and with his sali- 
ent Americanism unspoiled, Mr. Chris- 
tian found readily his place and work in 
American life, making Chicago a head- 
quarters, filling for many years one of 
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the best church positions and building up 
a fine following for his recitals there and 
elsewhere—including a series at the San 
Francisco Exposition in 1915. 

Into nearly every young man’s life 
comes a time of distress and anxiety, 
which, if he surmount it aright, gives him 
a grip on himself and life’s verities which 
he seldom loses. With little warning Mr. 
Christian had to face an enforced rest 
from all work and then fight back to 
health and strength. One and one-half 
years in the mountains and mesas, and 
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under the southwestern sun, left their 
mark of vigor and restored energy. If 
the quiet hours and test of abiding quali- 
ties left no hint of purifying influence it 
would be unlike such winnowings in a 
man’s development. The musician, the 
player, the man himself is bigger for the 
rigid test. 

The Denver opening was the logical 
step back into musical activities and he 
came to its demands like an athlete 
trained and determined. A vivid spon- 
taniety has premeated his undertakings— 
a sort of leaping. to opportunity and 
wresting success from every phase of its 
many-sided demands. As statistics* go, 
the following are valuable: There have 
been eighty-five appearances in the Audi- 
torium, forty-five of them straight reci- 
tals. Two hundred ninety-three numbers 
have been played, one hundred seventy- 
eight individual compositions by ninety- 
six composers making up the material. 
Sunday audiences have ranged from 
eight or nine hundred to six thousand ; 


*This was written some months ago and 
does not include the 1921 record of Mr. Chris- 


tian.— Ep. 
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summer daily- audiences from seven hun- 
dred to twelve hundred. At first the au- 
diences were noisy, as municipal audi- 
ences are apt to be, but at the close of his 
first year’s work the audiences are in- 
creasing every Sunday afternoon, and in 
place of confusion are good attention and 
evidences of interest that must be most 
gratifying to the music commission and 
organist. 

His programs have been uniformly in- 
teresting not alone to musicians, but fresh 
with familiar music that is always the 
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truly popular music. Every program has 
some big work with short program notes, 
as well as light works. His wonderful 
gift for accompanying is shared by but 
few virtuosi. His work in this field is 
truly subtle with soloists or when work- 
ing with the municipal chorus. 

A note to the writer is here quoted: 
“Personally, I have been deeply inter- 
ested in his work here, for at last we 
have a truly modern organist. To those 
of us who knew the organists of the last 
generation, such men as Mr. Christian 
come as a revelation. The superb technic 
seems to be only a means to attain artis- 
tic ends. Though gifted with marked 
technical talent, with the ability to play 
on manuals and pedals in double note 
cadenzas faster and clearer than most 
organists play single voices, it is always 
the artistic purpose that is held in mind 
with no endeavor to attract by the spec- 
tacular. His attitude toward life as well 
as toward music fits him for the position 
he has filled with so much credit in Den- 
ver.” 

A little analysis of Mr. Christian’s pro- 
gram-making and playing makes mani- 



































fest a certain sanity, which may even be 
termed shrewdness and not fail the mark, 
when allied with his technical proficiency. 
There is something for everyone on 
every program, and all the music is se- 
lected to give pleasure rather than to 
exploit a cult or compel attention. And, 
best of all, there are no mannerisms, nor 
is there any affectation of superiority. 
The playing of works of the Debussy 
school reveals such a feeling for the 
sensuous, ethereal and mesmeric that 
poesy is stirred. For the moments of de- 
licious melody, such as are supplied by a 
simple theme of Guilmant, a tenderness 
is aroused that is irresistible. He puts 
into the movement of an Elgar Sonata 
cleanliness of thought and feeling, backed 
by a certain red-blooded vigor, which 
makes them tingle with health. He is 
sure to include a scintillating something, 
eleciric in its speed and cleverness of reg- 
istration. His Bach is clear, straight- 
shouldered, wholesome and heartvy—up- 
rightness in every phrase, and the beauty 
of serenity in the surging mass of poly- 
phony. He can make a Toccata a true 
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“touch piece”, breezy and stimulating, 
yet with its melody flowing steady be- 
neath the flying notes which spell bril- 
liancy. He has the catholicity of taste 
to see in the works of the men of his time 
a reflection of their age, and to give place 
and engrossing care to the worth and 
weight of their message. 

3ut underneath all the accomplishment 
will shine out the sterling qualities of a 
thorough manliness. It is the enduring 
trait. And adage hath it that “a gentle- 
man is just a gentle man—no more, no 
less.’ The fine grain of a gentleman 
abides in what he puts his hand to. It 
may be called temperament, or person- 
ality, or taste, or any other name, but it 
is the one thing that gives the music 
force. Mr. Christian has it. 

With a sense of the divine right of a 
noble gift in his spirit, he uses it nobly, 
honestly, reverently, sincerely, uprightly. 
It takes all the teaching, training, indus- 
try, endeavor, preparation and the music 
itself, and binds them into one supreme 
attribute—character. 


The Denver Console 


ITE Hope-Jones console has the rep- 
T utation of being the most intricate 
and the most convenient type yet 
produced. Everything is compact and 
within easy reach of either hand, at the 
same time being in line with the eye as it 
travels from music to pistons; the stop- 
tongues require very much less space 
than the obsolete s‘op-knobs and have the 
additional advantage of being fingered 
with much greater ease. Various build- 
ers have adopted consoles somewhat of 
the Hope-Jones pattern, and while there 
may be patents on certain features of it, 
neverthless the main advantages lie in 
points that are available to all organ buy- 
ers who have the foresight to specify 
them. The modern organ is so complex 
and so great a mechanism that the organ- 
ist has a right to every mechanical aid 
possible for the organ builder’s skill to 
devise; there is no other instrument that 
offers so much obstruction between the 
player’s fingers and his tones; it is highly 
advisable that this obstruction be reduced 
to the highest point of efficiency and con- 
venience. 
The manual divisions from top to bot- 





tom are: Solo, Orchestral, Great, Ac- 
companiment. The stops are controlled 
by tongues in elliptical lines over the 
manuals; from left to right they are 
(covering all three rows): Pedal, Ac- 
companiment, Solo, Great, Orchestral. 
The Pedal and Orchestral divisions (on 
the ends of the rows) have their stop- 
tongues distributed over all three rows; 
the Pedal top row controls the Second 
Touches and couplers, the middle row 
controls the 8’ and 4’ stops and the First 
Touch traps, the bottom row controls the 
64’, 32’, and 16’ stops. The Orchestral 
three rows are as follows: top, 4’ and 
higher pitches, and traps and couplers; 
middle row, 8’ and 4° stops; bottom row, 
16’ and 8’ stops. Likewise the Accom- 
paniment and Great rows have their 4’ 
and upper pitches on the top row and 
their 16’ and 8’ stops on the bottom row. 
The Solo has all its stops on the one row, 
as shown in the illustration; above it are 
five hand controls for the operation of 
the Brass, Solo, Main, Foundation, and 
Echo crescendos (in this order from left 
to right) and immediately above these are 
small couplers for coupling these various 
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crescendos to the Echo crescendo which 
operates as a Master Crescendo. Three 
of these hand controls show white, as the 
reader will note. 

Under each manual to the left is an 
elliptical tablet which operates the Suit- 
able Bass of each manual. The next five 
pistons to the right are the fixed com- 
binations from pp to fff, and to the right 
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tongues above the manuals controls the 
Echo Pedal and the Echo manual divi- 
sions. The lower straight row controls 
the following, from left to right (the 
divisions being clearly marked in the 
photograph): Pedal Pizzicato, Accom- 
paniment Second Touch, Great Second 
Touch, Orchestral Second Touch, Trem- 
ulants ; the reader will note that the three 
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WURLITZER CONSOLE IN THE DENVER AUDITORIUM 
Its compactness and convenience are features that commend it most highly to the organist 


of these are five additional pistons which 
are adjustible, trough unfortunately not 
from the organ bench. All these pistons 
are, wisely, on double touch, the second 
touch of which gives in addition a suit- 
able pedal combination for the manual 
combination the piston controls. The 
lone piston under the Great to the right 
cancels the Tremulants. Under the en- 
tire manuals are sets of reversible ventils 
which shut off the wind from each of the 
five divisions—for use in case of a 
cypher. 

In the key cheek to the left of the 
Great is the Echo to Great coupler which 
automatically takes off the Great stops, 
though it leaves the Pedal stops without 
interference—which complicates regis- 
tration considerably; it would be best to 
have it control both or none. To the 
left of the Orchestral is the Echo to Or- 
chestral coupler which does not affect 
the Orchestral stops. 

The upper straight row of small stop- 


middle sections have a break between 
their tongues toward the right, and this 
break marks the division between the 
Second Touch and the Pizzicato Touch 
of those three sections. 

The Crescendos are located from left 
to right just as the hand controls listed 
above, with the addition of the Register 
Crescendo to the right of the group. 

To the left of the Crescendos are two 
rows of foot levers of three levers each; 
the upper three control the various Bird 
Whistles, the lower three control the 
Pedal combinations. To the right of the 
Crescendos, in the upper row, are the 
Full Organ pedal and the Pianoforte 
Sostenuto; below are three Thundrer 
effects, pp, mf, ff. 

Color has been used in a small way; 
the ordinary registers are white, the 
celestes amber, the reeds red, and the 
couplers black. 

The console is given a detailed ex- 
planation in these columns because it is 
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so different from the usual type of con- 
sole and because it seems to typify the 
trend the ultimate console must take be- 
fore the organist will be given the best 
possible mechanism by which to control 
his increasing complex forces. The 


are chiefly, though not entirely, among 
those who have not used unit instruments 
properly built. Perhaps as long as the 
Denver Municipal Organist is able to en- 
tertain the citizens of and visitors to 
Denver, and enrich their lives with a lit- 





i A DENVER AUDITORIUM AUDIENCE 
When an organist finds himself alone before an audience like this, is it his pleasure or 
theirs that shall take precedence? 


reader who so memorizes this console as 
to be able to play it in his fancy, will 
gain an intimate working knowledge of 
a console that has aroused more discus- 
sion than any other and has established 
new principles in console building for the 
convenience and comfort of the organist 
himself. 

As to the principle upon which the 
instrument has been built—the Unit Sys- 
tem—as long as the dollar mark has any- 
thing whatever to do with human life 
the Unit System will continue to have its 
advocates and its decriers. It is, how- 
ever, a curious fact that its advocates are 
largely among those who have actually 
used unit instruments while its decriers 


tle pure musical beauty; musicians at 
large can have no valid objections on the 
score of theory and precedent—tradition, 
if you will. 

The Municipal Organ ordinarily is 
used for recitals every Sunday, but dur- 
ing the vacation months of July and Au- 
gust daily recitals have been given by Mr. 
Christian for the benefit of visitors to 
Denver. The Wurlitzer Company are the 
builders of the organ and they have car- 
ried on the work of Mr. Robert Hope- 
Jones who designed this type of console 
and developed the unit principle exten- 
sively. The city of Denver presumably 
has the most important Hope-Jones in- 
strument yet built for municipal use. 


The Annihilating Swell 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


of tontal control or flexibility and 

expression in the Organ are due 

to the appliance known as the 
swell or swell-box; and, accordingly, its 
efficiency, secured by its proper construc- 
tion with relation to the inclosed pipe- 
work, calls for the most earnest consider- 
ation on the part of all musician-organ- 
ists who aim at the production of truly 
artistic organ music. That it is not at 
the present time receiving, in this coun- 
try, such consideration is evident from 
the vagaries which characterize its con- 
struction in the hands of organ-builders 
who claim to be masters of their art. 


T's ALL-IMPORTANT powers 


The form of the appliance to which I 
desire to direct special attention, is that 
to which I have applied the term Annihi- 
lating Swell-Box. 

Probably I may be allowed to speak 
with some authority on matters con- 
nected with the swell in the Organ, after 
more than fifty years’ study of the sub- 
ject; and seeing that I was the first 
known in the history of organ-building to 
advocate and practically demonstrate the 
artistic value of multiple swells in com- 
pound flexibility and expression, at the 
time when one swell-box was considered 
sufficient for an Organ however large it 
might be. The following extract from 
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the Cantor Lecture, delivered before The 
Society of Arts, London, on February 9, 
1891, by A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A.,* may 
somewhat support the statement I have 
made: 

“The chief advocate for the extended intro- 
duction of swell-boxes in this country is Mr. G. 
A. Audsley, who has not only urged it on 
logica! grounds in his treatise on ‘Concert, 
Church, and Chamber Organs’, published in 
the colums of the English Mechanic (1886-8), 
and his recent lecture on the ‘Swell in 
the Organ,’ but has practically proved the 
great advantages to be secured by the multipli- 
cation of expressive departments in the organ. 
About twenty-five years ago he schemed and 
constructed his own chamber organ, which was 
when finished, and still remains, for its size, 
the most flexible and expressive pipe organ 
existing. This can easily be understood when 
it is known that out of its nineteen speaking 
stops fifteen are rendered expressive by being 
enclosed in swell-boxes. The two exprssive 
divisions of the Great Organ, on the lower 
clavier, are enclosed in two independent swell- 
boxes; the only stop here unenclosed_ being 
the Principale Grande (Open Diapason, 8 feet). 
The upper or Choir manual being entirely ex- 
pressive. The range of nuances secured by 
these means is remarkable, while the tone qual- 
ities remain unaffected, and their balance is 
under perfect control. Mr. Audsley now ad- 
vocates enclosing a portion of the Pedal Organ 
to make the bass also expressive.” 

Before proceeding further, it is desir- 
able the conditions which constitute a 
perfect swell-box should be distinctly 
stated, for at the present time they do not 
appear to be clearly understood by either 
organ-builders or organists. The condi- 
tions are simple, and obviously necessary 
for the production of artistic effects and 
delicate nuances in organ playing. 

First—It is imperative that when stops 
are drawn and music performed on any 
expressive division of an Organ, with its 
swell-box completely closed, the sounds 
produced by the inclosed pipe-work shall 
be distinctly audible; while, in the words 
of Mr. Hipkins, their “tone qualities re- 
main unaffected, and their balance is 
under perfect control.” There should be 
no dull, muffled, bee-in-a-bottle, indeter- 
minate sounds heard; or, as in the pres- 
ent approved swell-boxes, constructed of 
brick or reinforced-concrete and fur- 
nished with double shutters,—imprac- 
ticable, unscientific, and ridiculous things, 

*Mr. Alfred James Hipkins was the great- 
est English authority on clavier instruments 
—ancient and modern. The author of the 


sumptuous folio work entitled ‘Musical In- 
struments: Historic, Rare, and Unique” 


(London 1888); and writer of the treatises on 
the Pianoforte in Grove’s “Dictionary of Mu- 
sic and Musicians” and the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 


—musical sounds are simply annihilated. 
One would naturally think that experi- 
enced organists, more or less closely ob- 
servant of the contrasting musical effects 
and nuances produced by the grand 
orchestra, would realize the objection- 
able and essentially inartistic nature of 
the swell-boxes which are now so con- 
structed that the sounds produced by the 
inclosed pipe-work are, when their shut- 
ters are completely closed, mere ghosts of 
musical tones, if they are audible at all. 
Such being the case, it is most desirable 
that organists should carefully observe 
the effect of the true pianissimo of the 
orchestra, in which the tones of every 
instrument are clear and pure; and. 
then, should insist on the swell-boxes of 
Organs, schemed by them, being so de- 
signed by organ-builders as to render it 
impossible for the tones of the inclosed 
pipe-work to be so reduced as to become, 
if not practically inaudible, markedly 
irregular in value throughout the com- 
pass of the scale. 

Everyone conversant with the science 
of acoustics and its relation to musical 
sounds knows that the graver sounds 
produced by organ-pipes travel farther 
and are under all conditions more asser- 
tive than those of high pitch. Anyone 
listening to an Organ from outside the 
walls of a church can verify this phe- 
nomenon. The same irregular effect is 
to be observed in a badly constructed 
swell-box when closed. Ewvery expedient 
should be resorted to to remedy this de- 
fect that is possible: I have proved that 
it can be done, while a perfectly satisfac- 
tory planissimo was at the same time 
secured, and no approach to annihilation 
of tone obtained. The test of a perfect 
Swell is that passages of any length can 
be played on its stops, while its box re- 
mains closed, without any appreciable 
sacrifice of tonal distinctness and _bal- 
ance; just as a lengthened pianissimo in 
the orchestra can be heard and enjoyed. 
Such a satisfactory pianissimo is impos- 
sible with the annihilating swell-boxes so 
largely favored in this country at the 
present time, and nowhere else to my 
knowledge. 

The cnly argument I have heard ad- 
vanced by an organist in favor of such 
tone-killing swell-boxes, is that they 
favor the production of great crescen- 
does: but such an argument merely indi- 
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cates a want of true ana refined musical 
sense on the part of him who uses it. A 
just balance between the pianissimo and 
the fortissimo in.organ-music is as essen- 
tial as it is in orchestral music. Extremes 
in tonal effects are not indicative of high 
art; and will always be avoided by the 
accomplished musician, whose playing 
will be characterized by repose and an 
absence of ear-straining tonal contrasts. 
Refined expression does not call for 
weak indeterminate sounds on the one 
hand and ear-splitting crashes on the 
other. These extreme effects, however, 
seem to be considered by many organists 
as the acme of what is desirable in organ- 
music, while they are merely evidences of 
a vitiated taste. 

I am inclined to think that organists, 
seated too close to their Organs in which 
wrongly constructed swell-boxes have 
been inserted, are unaware of the inar- 
tistic and unsatisfactory effects of their 
playing as heard by others at a consid- 
erable distance from the instruments. 
The tonal effects, and especially those of 
a pianissimo character, which the organ- 
ist may hear distinctly, are, as a general 
rule, widely different from those heard 
by the great majority of his audience. 
This fact strongly favors placing the con- 
sole at a proper distance from the sound- 
producing parts of the Organ. Person- 
ally, I have experienced feelings of dis- 
appointment while during a recital by 
some distinguished organist I have re- 
peatedly known, toward the close of a 
decrescendo, the tone of the Orgari to be- 
come practically inaudible, just as if his 
fingers had been removed from the keys: 
the faulty construction of the swell-box 
rendering the delicate nuance of the 
diminishing and gradually recovering 
tones impossible—the nuance one hears 
in the tonal effects of the orchestra. I 
have observed this annihilation of sound 
in certain important Organs of recent 
construction. An Organ having its swell- 
boxes properly formed of suitable ma- 
terials should render such objectionable 
annihilation of sound impossible, who- 
ever may be performing on it. : 

Secondly—The materials and the mode 
of formation of a proper swell-box are 
matters of great importance; and they 
are dictated by its scientific and artistic 
requirements. Instead of being a heavy, 
dead construction of brick and mortar or 
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of reinforced-concrete, which seems to 
be coming into favor in this country, 
along with the attendant abnorma! wind- 
pressures, it should be a structure of a 
sympathetic character, favorable to tone 
propagation and reflection. Its walls and 
ceiling should be of wood of just suffi- 
cient thickness to produce, with its shut- 
ters closed, a satisfactory pianissimo 
effect without destroying the musical 
value of the tones of the pipes speaking 
within it. The tones should undergo the 
necessary degree of softening without a 
perceptible alteration in their respective 
color values. This will leave ample scope 
for crescendoes of any desirable power 
in the rendering of organ music of the 
most expressive character, while it will 
secure a proper artistic balance of tone, 
and prevent the possibility of the annihi- 
lation I have alluded to in the foregoing 

remarks. ‘ 

The materials for the construction of 
the swell-box are, preferably, yellow pine 
for the walls and ceiling and white pine 
for the shades or shutters. The thick- 
ness of walls and ceiling and the thick- 
ness, treatment, and area of the shutter- 
work will largely depend upon the posi- 
tion of the swell-box, and on its being 
freely exposed, or crowded by obstruc- 
tions calculated to interfere with its 
proper tonal properties. Such being the 
case, no hard and fast rules can be formu- 
lated for its construction; and, accord- 
ingly, the designer can only give general 
instructions which the organ-builder must 
use his best knowledge and skill to carry 
out. Proper conditions have been recog- 
nized and carried into effect by great 
English and Continental organ-builders, 
and also by certain builders in this coun- 
try led by the late distinguished Hilborne 
L. Roosevelt, whose swell-boxes were 
always constructed of proper materials 
and on artistic lines. 

In addition to the correct construction 
of the walls and ceiling, the finish of 
their surfaces should be properly treated 
so as to furnish reflectors of sound: a 
rough, uneven, and absorbent surface 
should in all cases be avoided, as it seri- 
ously impairs the brilliancy of a cres- 
cendo. I have found a smooth surface, 
treated with three coats of good white- 
lead oil paint, finished with a coat of 
hard-drying enamel, to produce a satis- 
factory effect. The walls should in all 
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cases be kept clear of wooden pipe-work ; 
but this is difficult in crowded swell- 
boxes of moderate dimensions. From 
tentative tests, I am disposed to think 
that a swell-box formed with walls of 
very thick and large sheets of rough plate 
glass would fulfil all the conditions re- 
quired, and as already set forth; with the 
additional advantage of being lighted 
from the outside. The glass would be 
carried in strong wooden frames. I 
question if the cost of such walls would 
be greater than properly constructed 
walls of solid wood, strongly framed and 
flush-paneled, and painted. The swell- 
box should be as high as possible: and 
the ceiling should be sloped or curved, so 
as to reflect the sound outward toward 
the shuttered front. 

A small swell-box crammed with 
closely-planted pipes, wood and metal, is 
to be condemned from every pcint of 
view; it is destructive of sound when 
either open or closed. To overcome this 
objection, organ-builders have had to 
resort to the use of inordinately high 
pressures of pipe-wind, and the conse- 
quent production of a screaming and 
more or less false or strained intonation 
—very distressing to the sensitive musi- 
cal ear. In an ample and properly pro- 
portioned swell-box there should be a 
passage-way, or at least the distance of a 
foot, clear between the pipe-work and 
all its walls. Causes that militate against 
such an ample treatment are threefold. 
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First—insufficient space having been pro- 
vided in a church or other building for 
the accommodation of an Organ of desir- 
able size and proper construction. Sec- 
ondly—the unwise desire to crowd an 
Organ of inordinate size into a space in- 
sufficient for its reception—a desire too 
often acted upon. Thirdly—and perhaps 
the most potent cause, the desire on the 
part of the organ-builder to save as much 
money as possible in the formation of the 
swell-box. A swell-box of ample dimen- 
sions and proper construction is neces- 
sarily a “somewhat costly affair; and 
there is, accordingly, a strong inducement 
for the trades-man builder to reduce its 
cost in every way possible. It behoves 
the designer of an Organ, as the con- 
scientious agent of the purchaser, to 
clearly specify the dimensions, materials, 
and mode of construction of all the swell- 
boxes to be inserted in the instrument. 

In conclusion, I may remark that there 
is great likelihood that the tradesman 
organ-builder will continue to favor the 
construction of brick or concrete swell- 
boxes; simply because considerable re- 
sponsibility will be avoided; and. what 
is of more importance to him, their con- 
struction will not properly be included in 
his specification or contract. According, 
both their expense and responsibility re- 
garding their acoustical properties will 
generally, if not invariably, fall on 
other shoulders than his. 


Society of Theater Organists 


minded theater organist has spoken 
of and longed for some medium 
through which he could make 
known his worth to the general music 
public—what he already has accom- 
plished and the ideals which he has for 
the future of his profession. The great 
difficulties in the way of the practical 
realization of his hopes has until this 
year seemed insurmountable. His iso- 
lated position at the console, his long 
hours and the difficulty of finding a suit- 
able time for the gathering of his fel- 
lows has left him little energy or oppor- 
tunity for the definite organization of 
such an association. 
The use of the organ in the theater 
from the very smallest beginning has 


f°: YEARS the progressive, broad- 


grown within the space of a few years to 
an enormous power for the musical edu- 
cation of theater goers. There have 
been many radical departures from the 
established traditions of organ playing 
and a new art has been the result, calling 
for a vast extension of preéxisting tech- 
nic, sound musicianship, dramatic in- 
stinct and the utmost versatility. 
Without an organization of this kind 
the theater organists have had no oppor- 
tunity of securing recognition for the im- 
portance of their work. Heretofore it 
has been impossible for the various thea- 
ter organists to get together and ex- 
change ideas or to discuss the various 
phases of their art. Each organist has 
had to solve his problems unaided and 
formulate his own methods and ideas, 
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often groping in the dark trusting to 
plenary inspiration. This has resu!ted in 
a deplorable waste of energy through 
constant duplication of effort and the es- 
tablishment of either traditions or litera- 
ture under such conditions has been 
impossible. 

The recent criticisms of the organist 
and his work which the organist, through 
lack of cooperation and a medium of 
expression, has been unable to dispel, 
have convinced the leading theater organ- 





JOHN HAMMOND 
President of the Society 


ists of New York of the necessity of 
immediate organization. Feeling that the 
time was opportune Mr. John Hammond 
of the Strand Theater, Brooklyn, called 
upon Mr. Napier, Mr. Willever and Mr. 
Berentsen, his fellow organists, for the 
purpose of discussion. It was decided to 
invite about twenty of the representative 
theater organists of New York City to a 
meeting which, through the kindness of 
Mr. Dohring and Mr. Farrar of the 
Magna Chordia Organ Company, - was 
held on March 15th, 1921, at their studio 
in Schirmer’s Annex. 
the Society of Theater Organists had its 
inception and at the following meeting, 
April 12th, 1921, the Society was defin- 
itely organized. Great credit must be 
given to the founders who have met loy- 
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At this meeting _ 
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ally every two weeks for the purpose of 
clarifying all problems pertaining to the 
work of the Society. 

The Society of Theater Organists is 
now an accomplished fact. Officers have 
been elected ; Committees named; a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws edited by Mr. Ed- 
ward Napier has been adopted and a 
definite plan of campaign has been laid 
out for the ensuing year. The aims of 
the Society briefly stated are: to elevate 
the standard of organ playing in theaters, 
to promote social intercourse among its 
members, to encourage the installation of 
adequate theater organs and to establish 
a recognized musical standard for the 
profession. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the present year, 1921: 


PrEsIPENT: John Hammond, Strand Theater, 
Brooklyn 

Vick PRESIDENT: Robert Berentsen, New At- 
lantic Theater, Brooklyn 

RECORDING SECRETARY: J. Van Cleft Cooper, 
Rivoli Theater, New York 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: Raymond Will- 
ever, Utica Theater, Brooklyn 

TREASURER: Sigmund Krumgold, Criterion 
Theater, New York 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT 


LARGE: 
Frank Stewart Adams, Rialto Theater, 
New York 
George C. Crook, Capitol Theater, 
New York 


The following Committees were se- 
lected by the Executive Committee : 


Board oF EXAMINERS: 
Firmin Swinnen, 
York, Chairman 
Edward Napier, Strand Theater, Brooklyn 
John D. M. Priest, Rialto Theater, New 
York 
Harold O. Smith, formerly Capital Thea- 
ter, New York 
Walter M. Wild, F. R. C. O., Strand Thea- 
ter, Newark 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 
Frederick M. Smith, Strand Theater, New 
York, Chairman 
A. Stanley Douglass 
Herman F. Siewert 
OrcGAN COMMITTEE: 
Ernest F. Jores, Audubon Theater, New 
York, Chairman 
T. Scott Buhrman 
George C. Crook 
Pusiicity CoMMITTEE: 
Frank S. Adams, Chairman 
Robert Berentsen 
J. Van Cleft Cooper 


The first President of the Society of 
Theater Organists, Mr. John Hammond, 
has .1ad a past that peculiarly fits him to 
undertake the task of building up such 


Rivoli Theater, New 
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an organization. The record of his pro- 
fessional career to date forms an un- 
broken chain of obstacles met and over- 
come. 

Intended by his parents for a medical 
profession, possessing but slight musical 





ROBERT BERENTSEN 
Vice President of the Society, Organist and 
Music Director of the New Atlantic Theater, 
Brooklyn (see pages 97 and 98 of our March, 
1921, issue) 

education, he left college after two years, 
determined to become an organist. Un- 
der the guidance of Frank Wright he re- 
ceived an excellent foundation in strict 
organ work and theory. As Mr. Ham- 
mond’s parents objected to his selecting 
music as a profession, he was thrown en- 
tirely upon his own resources. By play- 
ing for dances and in dancing schools, 
later by teaching and officiating in a 
small church he managed to acquire fi- 
nancial maintenance, slim though it was, 
while he set doggedly about the task of 
educating himself. 

At this stage of his career he heard 
Arthur Depew in the Regent Theater, S. 
L. Rothapfel’s first New York ven- 
ture, and resolved to make the field of 
motion picture music the object of his 
life’s study. Through a lucky accident 
of Fate he acquired the position of dem- 
onstrator and instructor on the Hope- 
Jones’ instrument, a post held for more 
than two years, during which time a vast 





amount of information relative to the 
various phases of motion picture music 
was acquired. He finally left to engage 
in motion picture work. In this field his 
strong self-formulated principles of pic- 
ture accompaniment aroused much ani- 
mosity in the smaller and medium sized 


_ houses and it was not until he had fought 


over this opposition and obtained larger 
theaters that his work was generally rec- 
ognized as being of the highest caliber. 
Mr. Hammond has been one of the 
few theater organists who has from the 
outset maintained that the theater organ- 
ist is a separate musical entity, not to be 
judged by existing standards or tradi- 


J. VAN CLEFT COOPER 
Recording Secretary of the Society, Organist 
of the Rivoli_Theater, New York (see our 

May, 1920, issue) 
tions of organ playing; a fresh spot in 
the field of art, crude, it is true, but func- 
tioning normally and progressing toward 
an ideal. 

In Mr. Hammond the Society of Thea- 
ter Organists has an able leader of varied: 
experience, a self made man, energetic 
and persevering. Under such a leader 
the Society should flourish. 

Realizing that the theater organist must 
present to the musical profession indis- 
putable evidence that his work can be 
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brought into line with the highest musi- 
cal accomplishments, the primary aim of 
the Society will be to elevate organ play- 
ing in the theater and to establish a defin- 
ite standard for the profession. To this 
end all applicants for membership will be 
compelled to pass an examination before 
being accepted as members. This exami- 
nation, of vital importance to the stand- 
ing of the Society among musicians and a 
definite artistic objective for those desir- 
ing to make theater organ playing their 
profession, will be patterned somewhat 
after the fashion of the examination of 
the American Guild of Organists, though 
with elements like strict counterpoint giv- 





RAYMOND WILLEVER 


Corresponding Secretary of the Society, Or- 
ganist of the Utica Theater, New York. Mr. 
Willever was born in Easton, Pa. After two 
years spent as a builder in an organ factory 
he went to Cornell University where he was 
associated with the late Edward F. Johnston 
as assistant organist; he has played in 
various New York theaters 

ing place to the more practical problems 
‘of orchestration, score reading, harmoni- 
za‘ion at sight, transposition and impro- 
visation upon given themes. The first 
examination together with the procedure 
of making application will be as follows: 

The applicant sponsored by three mem- 
bers will present his application to the 
Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, together with all data in regard to 
his experience as a practical theater or- 
ganist, after which the Membership Com- 
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mittee will present his name together 
with all information at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Society. If ac- 
cepted, he will be passed’ on to the Board 
of Examiners who will subject him to an 
examination somewhat as follows: 





SIGMUND KRUMGOLD 
Treasurer of the Society, Organist of the 


Criterion Theater, New York. Mr. Krumgold 
was born in Hartford, studied organ with 
Gaston M. Dethier, and after receiving the 
Bachelor of Arts degree from New York 
University he undertook the full course in 
the Institute of Musical Art of New York 


PART 1 EXAMINATION 


1. OrGAN SoLos 
(a) An organ composition by J. S. 
Bach (with pedal obligato) 
selected by applicant........ 10 
(b) Choice of any number suitable 
for an organ solo in a thea- 
a eletel cine eise oie Kew H aaeaiess 10 
2. IMPROVISATION Upon A GIVEN THEME. .20 
3. SiGHT READING 
(a) Organ Trio 
(b) Condensed three line orchestral 
conductor’s score 
(c) Harmonize a given melody..... 
PART 2 (Play Suitable Numbers for the Fol- 
lowing Situations Upon the Screen) 


1. Scenic (for example—a waterfall).... 5 
BMV: 2 aso a Randers ota Oeewes 10 
(a) (for example—a march)....... is 
(b) (for example--an explosion)... 5 
9) RATURR PICTURE 5.5.0. 50:06 sores 0000000 20 


Five situations such as love theme, 
mysterioso, intermezzo, fight 
scene, pathetic scene. 


hi RIN oo a ee elo er aeia Siulese Aah a Valor 10 
(a) (for example—a gallop)........ 5 
(b) (for example—light popular 
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TD gee Ca ec baa eke 5 
Necessary averages: Part I ...40 
Part 2 ...30 ; 
Total .....70 of possible 


100 points 


The Society will, if desired, assist the 
exhibitors and organ builders to install 
adequate organs in the theaters. Sugges- 
tions will be offered free of charge upon 
all specifications submitted provided the 
name of the organ builder is omitted; 
and, if desired, a selection of the best 
organ will be made. 

Although this not a social club, social 
activities will not be forgotten and regu- 
lar monthly get-togethers will be indulged 
in, where the-organist will receive both 
social and educational value from per- 
sonal contact with his associates. The 
first after-theater supper was held Tues- 
day, May 24th, when with Mr. Ham- 
mond as Toast-Master the members dem- 
onstrated conclusively their capacity for 
wit and humor in the several impromptu 
speeches that were made. 

The Society aims through practical ef- 
fort to assist the theater organist in every 
possible way. Open discussions will be 
held regarding every phase of his work; 
lectures and demonstrations at the key- 
board will be given; articles by the lead- 
ing members will be published regularly 
in an official organ of the Society; a ref- 
erence library containing the latest com- 
positions suitable for theater playing as 
well as all publications concerning thea- 
ter organ playing will be maintained, and 
of great assistance to the manager and 
organist will be the maintenance of a list 
of competent substitutes. 

Believing that theater playing demands 
a distinctive style of organ composition 
as well as technical execution the So- 
ciety will foster the publication of com- 


A Choir 


WILLIAM 


T WAS a lucky day, as the boys say, 
for the Choirs of St. George’s 
Church, Halifax, and the First 

Methodist Church, Philadelphia, when I 
wrote my first letter to Mr. Howard 
Robinett O’Daniel, the well known Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster of the latter. 
The whole thing came about in this man- 
ner : 

Having exhausted every means by 

which it was possible to make my Boy- 
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positions conforming to the needs of the 
theater. . 

By centralizing everything pertaining 
to the work of the theater organist the 
Society hopes to operate as an active 
source of supply, and will gladly furnish 
all desired information to exhibitors, 
schools or prospective theater organists. 

Being composed of theatrical people 
who realize the value of an intelligently 
conducted publicity campaign the Society 
will regularly inform the public regard- 
ing its work and will strive for a hetter 
understanding and appreciation of the 
scope and importance of theater playing, 
the long and arduous course of study and 
years of practical experience necessary 
to become a proficient theater organist, 
and the demands made upon brain and 
brawn by the daily fask. 

The Society of Theater Organists is at 
present a New York organization but 
chapters will soon be formed in other 
cities and the members confidently be- 
lieve that the benefits to be derived will 
result in a national organization of para- 
mount musical importance because of 
the unique opportunity the theater organ- 
ist has for the musical education as well 
as entertainment of the vast audiences 
seeking relaxation in our motion picture 
theaters. 

Organists desiring further particulars 
or application blanks may secure same 
from any member of the Society or from 
any of the following addresses: 

Society of Theater Organists, 10 East 
44th St., New York City. 

Frederick M. Smith (Chairman Mem- 
bership Committee), Strand Theater, 
New York City. 

Raymond Willever, Corresponding 
Secretary, 583 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 


Romance 
ROCHE, JR. 


choir “go”, and being at my wits’ ends to 
know what to do next, I chanced to notice 
an excellent article in THE AMERICAN 
OrGANISsT entitled “Joys and Boys of the 
Choirmaster”, written by Mr. O’Daniel. 
Among other good things in this article 
was a déscription of how to successfully 
conduct a Choir Boys’ Camp. , 

_T immediately sat up and toak notice, 
and continued to sit up and take notice 
until I finished reading the article, and 
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then I ran for a paper and penci! and 
wrote down the most important things 
contained therein. 

When it came to have the Summer 
Camp, I got out that paper and studied 
it, with the result that we had a fine 
camp, the boys were all of the same opin- 
ion when it was all over; namely, that 
they had the time of their young lives. 
During the Fall and Winter following, 
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Having been a Choir Boy myself at 
one time (not so many years ago) and 
being associated with Boychoir ever since 
I took a church position, I have “rubbed 
noses” with all kinds of boys, good, bad, 
and not half so bad. Ever since I 
threw in my lot with the choir of St. 
George’s I have always had the support 
of the Boychoir, and without the boys— 
well, the choir wouldn’t be a choir at all. 








interest increased steadily in the choir 
work. Score one for Mr. O’Daniel!. 

Having had such a successful time, I 
decided I would tell Mr. O’Daniel what a 
help his article had been to me and how 
his suggestions had brought forth fruit 
one hundred fold. Mr. O’Daniel, modest 
soul that he is, answered my letter and 
said that he would not take any credit for 
his suggestions, but I know and am con- 
vinced that without them (you know he 
has a Camp for his own boys every Sum- 
mer) all would not have turned out so 
well. 

Now we come to the part where the 
boys fit in. 


THE CHOIR OF ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH OF HALIFAX 
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I thought it would be a good idea to 
get some information from Dr. O’Daniel 
and his boys on how they did things in 
the U.S.A. Accordingly, I asked Mr. 
O’Daniel to have some of his boys write 
me about their choir, which he did; and 
also suggested that we start a Choir 
Boy’s Correspondence Club between the 
two choirs, which we did, with the result 
that both choirs are now very much inter- 
ested in each other, working to beat the 
band, stimulated by the thought that each 
is interested in the success of the “other 
fellers’s, Score two for Mr. O’Daniel. 

Last Winter the boys of the First 
Methodist at a meeting of their organ- 
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ized choir elected me an Honorary Mem- 
ber and I now proudly sport the Choir 
Pin of that organization—notice how my 
chest sticks out as I write this. 


Having to go to Philadelphia on busi- 
ness a few week ago* I just “happened 
in” on the boys. It is sufficient to say 
that I had the finest time any mortal be- 
ing could wish to have, at the hands of 
the boys and their genial “Boss”. I was 
the guest of honor at several of the boys’ 
homes and on several occasions was 
walked all over the scenery north, south, 

*On this occasion Mr. O’Daniel extended Mr. 
Roche .the courtesy of playing the extended 


prelude of the evening service, when Mr. 
Roche played the following: 


MacMaster ...0..00 Grand Choeur D 
Oo er At Twilight 
PERRO svskecnss cease anne Eventide 
BUOINETS. 6 os6s00 Thanksgiving March 


east and west. If the readers of this 
article should visit Philadelphia at any 
time, take a tip from me: be sure to hear 
the choir of the First Methodist, and then 
get acquainted with Mr. O’Daniel and his 
boys, and you will never have a dull mo- 
ment while you are in that wonderful 
city. 

I feel sure that this spirit of friendship 
which has grown up between these two 
choirs, one American, the other Canadian, 
is the best argument for disarmament 
that I know. For my part, I cannot esti- 
mate the good it has done my “kiddies”, 
and (whisper it) Mr. O’Daniel is of like 
opinion. 

In conclusion, if your Boychoir is not 
working as well as it might, try the Cor- 
respondence Club idea. 


A Builder’s Viewpoint 


ROBERT P. ELLIOT 


GREEING with many things the 

' author of “Self Determination 

for Small Organs” says so wel! 

in his May article, I have to cor- 

rect certain impressions. He starts, as 
do most of the organ writers of the day, 
with one wrong promise: that all organ 
builders lack competence in their profes- 
sion and most will prostitute their work 
for money. . 

Taking his third paragraph, I abso- 
lutely deny that the company in which I 
am interested ever allows itself to be gov- 
erned by “the deadly “influences of com- 
mercialism and competition,” and ! affirm 
that many an order has been allowed to 
go that could have been had if we had 
kow-towed, not only to the buyer in his 
desire for cheap short-cuts but as often 
to the ill-qualified organist who assumed 
to dictate practices we knew to lead in 
the wrong direction. 

On another subject I shall be as em- 
phatic, and cali to my support the writ- 
ten word of men standing at the top of 
the profession of organ playing as well 
as organ building. We built a two man- 
ual organ containing ten sets of pipes to 
support the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and a huge chorus in the Bach St. 
Matthew Passion Music at the May Fes- 
tival this year. There are four straight 
registers (one of them a soft mixture), 
three extended. registers, and three units. 


The Manager of the Festival telegraphed 
to Mr. Stock, who was out of the city 
when the organ was completed, that the 
organ was “a tremendous success. Has 
best and largest Pedal of any Chicago 
organ. Tone is beautiful, action perfect 
and power overwhelming.” With this 
Mr. Stock came into agreement. So did 
Messrs. Eddy, Lutkin, Wedertz, Seder, 
and other who played it, not forgetting 
Mr. DeLemarter, who was elected to play 
the opening number, the Cesar Franck 
Chorale in B minor. 

Now the interesting point, apart from 
the fact that this Pedal Organ has no 
stop which is not part of a unit or ex- 
tended set and yet is ample in both power 
and variety, is that the original programs 
contained no organ number, it being the 
opinion of the authorities that an artist of 
May Festival calibre could not be asked 
to play solos on a two manual organ, and 
the programs were rearranged hastily. to 
provide for organ solos in the. festival 
concerts proper and for organ recitals on 
the Sunday and between the sections of 
the Bach on Decoration Day. Mr. Eddy, 
who played the Sunday recital, says: 
“er yet the selection of those 
stops, combined with their marvellous 
voicing, enabled me to producé effects 
obtained only upon the largest organs.” 
After detailing favorable impressions of 
individual stops he adds: “ ... while 
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the volume of tone of the full organ is 
nothing short of stupendous and amaz- 
ing.” Dean Lutkin, musical director of 
the Festival, said: “It is a remarkable 
instrument and astonishingly effective 
with the number of stops it contains. It 
has a bigness and nobility that are most 
satisfying. It not only amply fulfils its 
original purpose of backing up our 
chorus of 600 voices with its solid, per- 
vading tone, but it has proven to be a 
most effective concert instrument as well.” 
Now this organ was designed by the organ 
builder, and I maintain that if it had been 
influenced in any marked degree by or- 
ganists, who did not have and could not 
be expected to have our scientific know- 
ledge of the possibilities of our work, it 
would have lacked the very qualities 
which brought out these expressions. 

One prominent organist (not named 
above) who played the instrument, came 
downtown and told us that he was glad 
to see we had given up our unification 
ideas for this Festival organ, where solid 
tone was essential, and hoped we would 
profit by the lesson. What he said when 
we showed him the analysis sheet was 
worth recording. Needless to add, since 
he was a reasonable being, he is an abso- 
lute convert to correct unification. It 
may be superfluous to state at this point 
that the organ referred to does not con- 
tain a four foot octave taken from the 
Principal Diapason or any of the other 
faults of duplexing or unscientific unifi- 
cation, nor can an organist in any playing 
test determine that it is unified; I offer 
in evidence the instance stated above of 
the organist who expected to find it uni- 
fied and thought it was not. 

And there’s the rub! The things that 
are done in the name of duplexing and 
borrowing, and sometimes of unification, 
are often crimes and rarely of any great 
advantage. I have never seen any real 
value in duplexing, and scarcely any in 
borrowing. Extending pedal stops to 
the manuals is evil. The prevalence of 
heavy “hooty” flutes and scratchy strings 
no less. Absence of proper diapasons 
ditto. I’m with the author right through 
after he gets past the points at which I 
balk in my foregoing comments, until 
he praises one of my pet abominations, 
the old style Gamba, and I’m for letting 
organists share responsibility for organ 
specifications, not plan them outright as 





he urges, “if they are competent”; but 
experience proves that they rarely are, 
and no slam intended at anyone. Why 
should they be? They know what they 
want, and so do I when I go to my tailor ; 
but what I do not know is the technic of 
weaving, dyeing and making clothes, and 
so I tell him in a general way what I 
expect, make him responsible, and get 
absolute satisfaction. 

It may have been different in the old 
days, though my experience goes pretty 
far back, but to-day and in this company 
at least we have experienced, technically 
trained organ building engineers and 
architects and artists who know the pos- 
sibilities of the componet elements, the 
technic or organ construction, the archi- 
tectural and acoustical procedure, scales, 
pressures and materials, and who can 
build to any style—quiet, orchestral, 
churchly, whatever may be the desidera- 
tum. De gustibus non est disputan- 
dum, but, given instructions, we can meet 
the taste, or if it is bad we can drop the 
matter—and sometimes do. The client 
gives his architect instructions in greater 
or less detail, but does not presume to 
dictate stresses, materials, weights and 
dimensions of girders. The organist 
does, and usually gets his “dope” from 
some mossy volume that deals with or- 
gans of the old low pressure days ,or 
some theorist writing in the present of 
things as they used to be, protesting at 
progress, and invariably dwelling long 
and heavily on the “commercialism” of 
organ builders—in which last remark I 
am not referring to the author of “Self 
Determination.” 

Organ building is commercial in the 
proper sense, and so must organ playing 
be if individuals are not to become pub- 
lic charges. It can be that and retain its 
independence, and one firm, at least, will 
go out of the organ business when the 
time comes, if ever, that its principles 
have to be degraded. We are perfectly 
willing to build, and do build “straight” 
organs, but when we design instruments 
we give clients the benefit of our know- 
ledge, and provide one or more unit 
stops, thus avoiding the duplication of 
flutes the author deplores, for one thing, 
and providing better organs. We wel- 
come cooperation of competent organists 
but we do not feel that we can subordi- 
nate our own knowledge as he and other 
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writers, and the N.A.O. committee that 
proposes to save the theater men from the 
organ building sharks, expect us to do. 
Noblesse oblige. We have our own duty 
to our clients, and are conscientious about 
it as any organist, or any physician about 
the Oath of Hippocrates. 


Another Viewpoint 


ia bor 5 to “Self Determina- 
tion for Small Organs” I would 

like to write about a volume in re- 
ply but have refrained because I do not 
see where it would do any good. In the 
opinion of the writer that article was 
written with very little consideration for 
actual facts. An answer, however, would 
necessarily antagonize some organists, as 
well as create prolonged discussion 
among certain builders, for which I can 
see no use. 

There are a few men in the business 
who have handled more, or probably as 
many, organ inquiries as the writer, and 
it will be a surprise to know that the ma- 
jority of the specifications which the 
author criticized come from organists ; 
and the organ builder generally does not 
care to go into complicated mechanism, 
unit work, etc., as far as the modern 
player demands. But after all the buyer 
has rights in the matter. 

“The author forgets that organists 
never agree on any uniformity in organ 
construction. He states that the organ 
buyers should also consult the organists. 
If the organs were built along the lines of 
some specifications we get from organists 
of wide reputation, this country would 
be filled with a lot of work which woulé 
cause us all to hold up our hands in hor- 
ror. However, it does not seem best for 
the organ builder to appear in print un- 
der his own signature, as he arouses 
antagonism from those very organists 
who can do harm, and he would fail to 
accomplish anything in the way of good. 

The many meetings of the different 
organist associations have failed to ac- 
complish anything at all in the way of an 
agreement on any particular thing, and if 
the organists take the trouble to study 
the article, they, or a large percentage of 
them, will find more to complain of then 
than the organ builders. Even the mat- 


ter of the organists’ making up specifica- 
tions, which he suggests, will misfire 
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when it does not reach organ buyers, so 
what is the use in getting excited 
about it? 


Harry Brooks Day 





NE of the most genial and lovable 
of organists, Mr. H. Brooks Day, 
passed on to other worlds, Sun- 

day, July 3d, while at his summer home 
in Peterboro, New Hampshire, at the age 
of 62. Mr. Day’s host of friends suffer 
an irreparable loss in his decease. Always 
cheerful, always genial, always kindly 
and courteous to everybody, he made 
friends readily and held them securely by 
his genuineness of character and broad 
sympathies. The spirit of intolerance 
or uncharitableness never entered the 
thought or action of H. Brooks Day. It 
had been his practise to spend the entire 
summer season on his farm in New 
Hampshire, and death overtook him at 
his country estate, the place he undoubt- 
edly loved most to be. An account of his 
work will appear in our columns in an 
early issue. 


Tell Him Now 


If with pleasure you are viewing, any work a 
man is doing, 

Do not withhold your approbation till the par- 
son makes oration, 

And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow; 

For no matter how you shout it, he won't 
really care about it, 

He won't know how many tear drops you have 
shed; 

If you think some praise is due him, 

Now’s the time to slip it to him, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s 
dead. 


More than fame and more than money, 

Is the comment kind and sunny, 

And the hearty, warm approval of a friend; 

For it gives to life a savor, makes you richer, 
stronger, braver— 

Gives you heart, and hope, and courage to the 
end. 

If he earns your praise, bestow it; 

If you like him, let him know it; 

Let the word of true encouragement be said— 

Do not wait till life is over and he’s under- 
neath the clover 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s 
dead. —Unknown. 
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in Thy sight oh Lord. 
From The American Organist © 1921 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES 
Of Six Responses for various parts of the Service written especially for the readers of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIS?t in modern harmonies by Mr. Walter Edward Howe. The privilege of 
copying for personal use is freely given 
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The August Calendar 


UGUST is one of the most notable 
months of the year, for heat. And se- 
rious music usually sounds deadly on a 
sultry day. Unless we individually have some 
particular reason to make our congregations 
do penance we will confine our selections to 
lighter numbers whose appeal is more ele- 
mentary than intellectual. It is not the habit 
of mankind to use their intellects very seri- 
ously, and the Summer season only adds in- 
sult to inury. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 7TH 


The 6th is Transfiguration; the 8th is the 
birthday of Pietro A. Yon; and the 12th is the 
birthday of Joseph Barnby, the English church 
composer, and Clifford Demarest, the famous 
American composer of church and organ mu- 
sic. The Transfiguration will undoubtedly pass 
with but little notice in the depressing Summer 
season; but the importance of Pietro A. Yon 
and Clifford Demarest as composers of organ 
music and church music will be worth noting. 


Mr. Yon’s compositions were reviewed in 
good number in the February and March issues 
of our 1919 volume; we would suggest espe- 
cially 

Pietro A. Yon, Echo (Fischer) 1-9-489; a 
delightful little work that will be most effec- 
tive with good tone colors, a work easy to play 
and easier to listen to in the August heat; 

Yon, American Fantasy (Fischer) 3-2-53; 
based on various American national tunes, easy 
to play and easy to hear; 

Yon, Sonata Prima (Schirmer) 1-12-630; 
Sonata Cromatica (Fischer) 1-4-239; both are 
works of high character, difficult to play; am- 
bitious August organists will find in them 
sufficient materials to keep good organists out 
of mischief. 

Mr. Demarest’s compositions cover both or- 
gan and choir music; perhaps his most notable 
organ work is his delightful Pastoral Suite of 
four movements, each one of which is com- 
paratively easy to master; Sunrise makes a 
superb morning prelude; Sunset is excellent 
for an evening prelude or for an evening post- 
lude; Rustic Dance, one of the finest little 
gems of organ literature, is rather sprightly 
and will have to be followed by the Sunset 
movement if it is used as a prelude; and the 
final movement, Thanksgiving, is a fluent toc- 
cata that makes a fine effect without requiring 
too much effort either from player or hearer. 
Pastoral Suite should be in every repertoire. 
We would further suggest 


Clifford Demarest, “Our day of praise is 
done”; recently reviewed in these columns. 

Demarest, “Praise ye the name of the Lord” 
(Schmidt); an ‘easy anthem for chorus or 
quartet, vigorous, lively, tuneful, and alto- 
gether successful, with a good soprano solo 
and ample variety to make it worth while; 

Demarest, “Be thou exalted O God” 
(Schmidt); also an easy anthem, though not 
so extended, for quartet or chorus, without solo 
passages; it is vigorous and tuneful and will 
be attractive to both choir and congregation ; 


Demarest, “Jesus thou joy of loving hearts” 
(Schmidt); an easy anthem for chorus or 
quartet with soprano solo; entirely different 
from the vigorous style of the previous sug- 
gestions; it has good melodic and harmonic 
values, with an accompaniment that has many 
points of interest. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 14TH 


This day has no significance in the eccles- 
iastical calendar, though in the music year it 
draws its importance from the 16th, which is 
the birthday of Harry Benjamin Jepson, organ- 
ist of Yale University, who has made himself 
famous for his series of University recitals 
and the original worth of his numerous organ 
compositions. For the anthems of this Sunday 
we would suggest 

Harry Rowe Shelly, “King of. Love” (Schir- 
mer); a duet arrangement of the deservedly 
popular anthem for high and low voices; for 
Summer diet this arrangement will be whole- 
some and of considerable convenience to the 
tired choirmaster ; 


J. Bradford Campbell, “In heavenly love” 
(Thompson); a solo for low voice, easy to 
sing, melodious, and attractive to hearer and 
singer alike; 

George B. Nevin, “O Master let me walk 
with Thee” (Ditson) ; a tuneful anthem, short, 
easy to sing, for quartet or chorus with tenor 
solo, one of the type of melodious creations 
Mr. Nevin is known for; 


Arthur Miller, “Rock of Ages” (Victor) ; a 
— for chorus or quartet with baritone 
solo. 

Mr. Jepson’s organ compositions -are modern 
in trend, and not careful of the organist’s feel- 
ings when it comes to difficulties. Four of his 
works in modern style will be found in our 
first issue on page 57; they are rather difficult 
to play well. In the June issue we presented 
other compositions, calling attention especially 
to his Wedding Song, which is easy to play and 
a very good composition for every repertoire. 
Processional will make a good postlude for the 
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morning service, using the Wedding Song as 
the prelude. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST a2ist 

The 2Ist means nothing to the calendar, 
though the 22d is the birthday of Joseph Cal- 
laerts (1838), Debussy (1862), and Ed. Silas 
(1827) ; the 24th is St. Bartholomew’s day. 

Callaerts’ Prelude in D flat (Ditson) is re- 
viewed in 1-6-320; it is easy to play and has a 
good churchly character, at the same time be- 
ing musical and attractive. 

Debussy’s Reverie (B. M. C.) 2-5-214, and 
his Romance (Ditson) 4-3-103, are both of them 
fine music of good Debussian flavor which will 
enhance any program on which they appear; 
they are easy to play, and if there are no De- 
bussy compositions in an organist’s repertoire 
he should secure these two as a beginning. 

Hubbard Harris, “God is love” (Summy) ; 
a melodious short anthem for quartet or cho- 
rus with contralto solo, easy to sing and cap- 
able of being quite effective. 

J. Bradford Campbell, “Soldiers of Christ” 
(White-Smith) ; a simple, rather vigorous, an- 
them for chorus or quartet with bass solo; 
easy to sing. 

Campbell, “As pants the hart” (Ditson); a 
short anthem in 6-8 rhythm, for chorus or 
quartet with soprano solo; easy to sing, lively, , 
and capable of being made effective if the 


tempo is kept up; it is tuneful and flowing in 
style. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 28TH 


Apparently nobody loves the last Sunday of 
August, for there are no ecclesiastical events 
to mark it, nor any musical or national; so 
the day will pass on as just one more day. 
From our own repertoire suggestions of the 
June issue we take several numbers for this 
Sunday : 

E. W. Hanscom, “Heaven is my home” 
(Schmidt); a hymn-anthem of considerable 
beauty from the congregation’s viewpoint, for 
quartet or chorus, with plenty of interpretive 
effects to work out; 

G. W. Marston, “Love not the world” 
(Schmidt) ; a beautiful melody for chorus or 
quartet with tenor solo; something worth us- 
ing every season. 

Paul Ambrose, “Song of a silent land” 
(Schmidt) ; an anthem for quartet or chorus 
that is capable of many fine effects, one that 
should be worked on till it is mastered—the 
notes are easy, but the changes of sentiment 
and interpretation call for a well-drilled choir ; 

George Chadwick, “Savior like a shepherd” 
(Schmidt); a pastoral anthem for quartet or 
chorus with contralto solo; much of the de- 
lightful charm of the chorus part comes from 
the rhythmic swing, which will need to be ac- 
 cented. 


Reviews of Church Music 


W. BERWALD 
“Hive Tuy Face From My Sins” 


NTHEM for chorus or quartet with tenor 
A and contralto solos, and a piano accom- 
paniment that follows the voice parts. 
Both the notes and the rhythms are shoved here 
and there, and this gives the anthem some ef- 
fects of its own, which each choirmaster will 
appraise for himself when he undertakes the 
presentation of the anthem. It has a sincere 
religious atmosphere about it and should be 
given careful examination when new music is 
being ordered. It is somewhat akin to the cold- 
ness of much of the English church music so 
popular in the Episcopal church, though it has 
a vitality and individuality of expression which 
the English church music lacks. (Ditson). 


DANIEL PROTHEROE 
“SHEPHERD'S PSALM” 


HE 23d Psalm has been given a multitude 
T of settings and it might seem difficult for 
any composer to produce another that 

will be worth considering, but the one under 
review at least may claim a delightful and 
original flavor in its opening theme, the theme 
which, in fact, dominates the whole work, mak- 
ing it a very pleasing little number. The illus- 
tration shows this theme; if we begin with the 
male voice end of the staff and then finish with 
what is shown of the soprano and controlto 
passage we get the theme complete. The com- 





poser uses this theme as an organ accompani- 
ment against a unison passage on middle D 
for all voices, then repeats it in minor key, and 
finally harmonizes it for full chorus, merely 
adding a brief codetta where the theme again 
appears in the accompaniment against the uni- 
son chorus. The effect is good, the music is 
easy, and the number is short and concise; 
these qualities ought to make it welcome. It 
can be well done either by quartet or volun- 
teer chorus. (Ditson). 


HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 
“Psatm XCI” 


HIRTY-EIGHT pages of music for cho- 
rus and _ baritone solos, with piano ac- 
companiment. The “cantata” opens with 

a soprano solo of four pages, followed by a 
chorus, many passages being written in unison, 
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with a final page written in six parts with an 
obligato solo for soprano. Then follows a 
baritone solo in minor key, which later turns to 
major. A trio for two sopranos and contralto 
makes interesting music, and is furnished with 
a good accompaniment in piano score though 
intended for the organ. A chorus closes the 
work. It is not difficult for either chorus or 
soloists. (Schirmer). 


SACRED SONGS 
Compiled by Francis RoGERS 


COLLECTION of songs for high voice 
and low voice, for special occasions 
such as funeral, wedding, commu- 

nion, thanksgiving, lenten services, consisting 
of I5 songs, some well known and some of 
comparatively recent publication. This book 
will be worth adding to all choir libraries be- 
cause it presents the choirmaster with a ready 
list of vocal solos which will be of special 
service in the preparation of good programs 
for the special church seasons and occasions. 
(B. M. Co.). 

Brewer, J. H.: “Crossing the bar”, an un- 
accompanied: anthem for chorus or quartet with 
close harmonies here and there requiring ac- 
curate intonation, but otherwise not difficult. 
(Schirmer ). 

CuarFin, L. G.; “For the eyes of the Lord”, 
a simple anthem of tunefulness for quartet or 
chorus with short soprano solo; easy to sing, 
and more effective without accompaniment. 
(Schirmer). 

Diton, C. R.; four part-songs for mixed 


‘choruses on Negro Spirituels as follows: 


“An’ he never spoke a mumbelin’ word” 

“At the beautiful gate” 

“Poor mourner’s got a home at last” 

“Roll, Jordan, roll” 
The first is written for a six-part chorus, and 
refers to the Crucifixion; the second is for 
five-part chorus, and refers to heaven; the 
third is for eight-part chorus and refers to 
death; and the fourth is for simple four-part 
chorus. All numbers are interesting musically 
and will make attractive numbers on a secular 
program, being rather too “African” to be of 
use in any serious religious service, with the 
possible exception of the last. 

Warp, F. E.; “Debt of love”, anthem for 
chorus or quartet with simple part-writing and 
contralto solo; easy to sing. (Schirmer). 


Points and Viewpoints 
BEETHOVEN’S ANDANTE 
Caspar P. Kocu. 


N REVIEWING transcriptions of the An- 
dante from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
in THe AMERICAN ORGANIST, the Gott- 

schlag transcription is referred to as giving 
the “complete movement.” It is interesting to 
observe that one measure of the coda is miss- 
ing. This, at least, is the case in the original 
(Schott) edition. Whether a correction has 
been made in the edition mentioned, I do not 
know. 
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It is curious to know that such omissions are 
not infrequent in organ transcriptions. Of 
Batiste I do not speak, for he has frankly 
labeled his Beethoven transcriptions “frag- 
ments”. But in the Lemare transcription of 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” two measures have been 
omitted, and in Dudley Buck’s arrangement of 
Rossini’s Overture to “Guillaume Tell” eight 
measures of the first Allegro movement are 
missing. 

New transcriptions of these three works are 
in course of publication, some of them already 
off the press. 


GASTON M DETHIER 
Oscar E. SCHMINKE 


T GAVE me much pleasure to read Mr. 
Sidney Durst’s excellent article on Gas- 
ton M. Dethier. May I be permitted to 

supplement Mr. Durst’s sketch with a few 
remarks concerning Dethier the Virtuoso and 
Teacher ? 

Having had the opportunity of associating 
with this unique artist the past ten years, I 
have gained a clearer insight into his aims and 
activities than is accorded an auditor at one of 
his all too infrequent recitals. There is con- 
siderable popular misconception abroad con- 
cerning Mr. Dethier’s playing; critical reviews 
or personal remarks which have come to my 
attention usually dwell at length on unusual 
technical achievements; one hears expressions 
such as, “wizard of the pedal board”, “master 
of technic’—but these are merely superficial 
aspects of Dethier’s art. 

A very striking characterization made by a 
young organist was “The Paderewski of the 
Organ.” The great pianist, aside from his 
supreme virtuosity, is above all a poet in tones; 
and this is also the essential genius of Dethier. 
One needs only to glance at his program notes 
to become cognizant of his powerful poetic 
imagination. His is not the brooding of the 
Teuton or Scandinavian, nor the intense and 
tragic emotionalism of the Russian; it is the 
sane and healthy poetry of motion, of life. 

Dethier is primarily the man of action, in love 
with life in all its phases, his art is the buoy- 
ant bounding of the doe, the exquisitely grace- 
ful undulations of the swan, the whirlwind 
coursing of the Arabian steed, the very person- 
ification of surging life and exuberant vitality. 

The French has ever been noted for a keener 
appreciation of certain phases of art than other 
peoples. The exquisite creations of French 
culinary art or perfumery are not approached 
by any other people. A Frenchwoman can tie 
a bow, drape a dress, or trim a hat, with the 
instinct of the true artist—the birthright of her 
nation. French architecture and French paint- 
ing possess an elegance, a subtle refinement 
equalled only by the art of certain Oriental 
nations. One may call it grace, chic, Gallic 
charm; names matter little; it is an intense 
feeling for certain phases of beauty which is 
more or less unique and this, to my mind, is 
one of the outstanding features of Dethier’s 
art. It is the perfume of some rare blossom, 
exquisite yet healthy, for Dethier does not lean 
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to the hot house exoticism of the modern 
French school. 

Closely allied to this esthetic is an emotional 
characteristic—a well developed yet restrained 
instinct for the dramatic; and certain intellec- 
tual qualities—a fine sense of proportion, a 
firm grasp upon the logic.of tone combinations, 
a clearness of vision and conciseness of state- 
ment essentially Gallic. The clarity and defi- 
niteness of the French school of organ playing 
have ever been the delight of the connoisseur. 

But this does not in his case degenerate to 
a mere mathematical or mechanical precision; 
to him a phrase is a living thing, expressive 
of a definite esthetic or emotional concept: his 
feeling for the phrase is indeed so strong that 
he conceives a passage in just one way, and 
finds it difficult to admit of any other interpre- 
tation. His mechanical means for expression 
are a marvelous sense of touch, and great dex- 
terity in the use of the crescendo. Staccato 
and legato are to him not general styles of 
playing, to be used continuously for extended 
passages: the phrase is molded with legato 
tones, staccato tones, slight pauses, slight re- 
tards, a swell here, a diminuendo there, all 
uniting to form a living unit. This style of 
playing modeled after that of the orchestra 
and in certain cases after that of the violin (of 


Repertoire 


which Dethier has a working knowledge) 
makes the organ a living organism, throbbing 
with the pulses of life, and not a mere piece 
of machinery. To hear his unique perform- 
ance of one of the numerous scherzos or toc- 
catas in his repertory, is an unforgettable ex- 
perience; for in these his poetic fancy and love 
of the iridescent and everchanging manifesta- 
tions of life have full play. 

One hears occasionally of this or that school 
of organ playing—the legato style, the orches- 
tral style, the piano style, the bag-pipe style, 
the church style (whatever that may be—per- 
haps the preceding). To my mind there is 
only-one real way of playing any instrument, 
whether it be organ, piano, violin or what not; 
and that style embraces the following funda- 
mentals: (a) musical ideas must be clearly 
and vividly presented to the hearer; (b) all 
resources of the instrument both tonal and 
mechanical must be utilized to the utmost 
(guided of course by a sense of the eternal 
fitness of things) to drive home the musical 
message. Any method which falls short of 
this ideal, must be regarded as a relic of a 
bygone age: and among the men who measure 
up to this standard of organ playing, Dethier 
easily ranks as one of the most uniquely gifted. 


Suggestions 


For Church—Theater—and Concert 


ADOLPH M. FOERSTER 
PostLupE 1n D, Op. 62, No. 3 
HIS number is a good companion to the 
Prelude by the same pen; it is intended 
to be big in style, serious, musicianly. 
Perhaps its character may be best shown by 
an illustration from the third page where a 
secondary theme is given. The piece opens 
with big chords against a tonic pedal, and then 
dies away to a soft passage for manuals alone 
in minor key, which gradually works up again 











to a climax, after which the piece goes through 
varying moods and ultimately closes fortissimo. 
It is compartively easy to play and is worth 
adding to the library. 

For the church service it could be used either 
as a postlude or prelude. It is unfortunate that 
composers label their works in a fashion that 


is not altogether to their best advantage. By_ 


inherent character this number is no more a 
postlude than it is a prelude or an Egyptian 
dance. There are organists who still persist 
in using only uninteresting and noisy numbers 


for postludes, but better thought is killing 
such practices, and when a composer labels 
a work “postlude” he virtually says, “never 
mind, this piece is not worth much, but per- 
haps you can use it as a postlude some time 
when nobody is listening.” 

Theater organists will find it valuable for big 
scenes of real dramatic worth; it can -be 
moulded to fit the scene, and its construction 
is favorable to such practice. It is somewhat 
sad and reflective. (Ditson). 


RUDOLF FRIML 
MELopIE IN A 

RANSCRIBED by Firmin Swinnen, this 
Melodie makes acceptible organ music, 

easy to play and easy to listen to. Its 

chief attraction lies in the opening melody, 
which comprises the first and third sections— 
this melody is shown in our illustration. It is 
a smooth melody over the usual pedal and left- 





hand part. The middle section in the dominant 
has somewhat more motion, with an interest- 
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ing counterpoint in the left hand; this section 
is also musical and simple. After the recap- 
itulation a coda is added with chords for the 
right hand against an upward arpeggio of two 
octaves in the left and a pedal part that has 
some optional notes for the right foot in addi- 
tion to the sustained bass. 

The church organist will find Melody a suit- 
able prelude for an evening service, or post- 
lude or offertory. The recital organist would 
hardly have occasion to use it. 

Photoplayers, for whom it was issued in the 
present version, will find it suitable for light 
scenes where there is not too much motion or 
commotion, either of body or mind. Mr. Swin- 
nen suggests its main melody as a love theme. 
It might serve equally well for a quiet scenic. 
(Schirmer). 


EDWARD GRIEG 
TRIUMPHAL Marcu (From SIGuRD JORSALFAR) 
RANSCRIBED for organ by Edgar E. 
Coursen, this number adds to organ lit- 
erature a composition from one of the 
truly individualistic pens of the music world. 
The illustration shows the opening theme in 








its second presentation where it appears an 
octave above its original position and in full 
chords, though only at piano and not fortissimo 
as might be supposed; this restraint of power 
clear through till the final page, where it is 
given maestoso in minims instead of allegretto 
in crotchets, adds a peculiar flavor of which 
the composer himself must have been well 
aware. As an organ composition it is entirely 
successful; in fact the organist, without being 
told of its origin, would naturally take it for an 
original organ work. It is not difficult, though 
the brief passage where triplets are used against 
twos may be somewhat awkward at first try. 
It is a good triumphal march and will be quite 
welcome over the name of its composer. 

Church organists will use it for brilliant pre- 
lude or postlude, and if the power indications 
are taken literally it could be used as a normal 
church prelude. On the recital program it 
would be used because of its composer’s name, 
or in a historical program; this latter idea 
would make it ‘doubly welcome in a church 
program also. 

Theater organists will find its peculiar Scan- 
dinavian flavor of considerable value for scenes 
staged. in Scandinavian countries, or even for 
certain other foreign scenes. While its char- 
acter is not highly accented, it certainly is out 
of the commonplace, and the photoplayer may 
well take it as a realistic bit of Norwegian 
painting. (Ditson). 


BERNARD JOHNSON 
OVERTURE A TCHAIKOWSKY 
HE composer has taken Tchaikowsky’s 
pathetique dissonances and the middle 
theme of the Pathetique Finale and built 
an Overture upon them. Naturally the work 
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is not easy to play, but it is well written, fine 
music, big, and much worth using in every 
repertory. The first illustration shows the 
opening materials in slightly altered form, and 
the second shows the quotation of the Pathet- 
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ique Finale theme with its three melodies going 
simultaneously. The work is somewhat in 
rondo form with considerable variety in tonal- 
ity, though it maintains the Tchaikowsky spirit 
throughout. It is dramatic, just as the Finale 
is, and it is equally dejected, though there is 
added a virile and wholesome spirit of conten- 
tion rather than submission. It should be in 
every library. 

It would make an ideal prelude for a mem- 
orial service or any big service not too festal 
in character, though manifestly it is too big 
to use as an offertory and too strong for a 
postlude unless the congregation remains seated 
to hear it, in which case it would be very good, 











though it might finish the service with the: 
pessimistic rather than the optimistic mood. 
On a recital program it could be used wher- 


. ever a big number is in order. Perhaps it will 


not be as readily appreciated as the composer’s 
tempo, as it would at a slightly slower one. 
The first section (whose materials recur in 
rondo form) is a dramtic agitato suitable for 
tense scenes accompanied by restless action; in 
modern style and rather difficult, it is yet worth 
learning because it is so much better than the 
normal variety of agitatos (written by the 
yard). It would naturally be confined to 
dramas of serious worth—F. S. A. (Novello). 


RALPH KINDER 
SouvENIR IN C 

USIC that has in it the joy of living, is 

the music we need to use on the organ 

more and more; it is that that the pub- 
lic not only wants but badly needs. Music, the 
only one of the arts that never lends itself to 
uncharitableness, is the one most suited to con- 
vey to the common run of humanity some of 






the purer joys of life above the clouds of dust 
that rise from the roadway of commerce. This 
Souvenir is a joyful little bit of music that 
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leaves behind it a richer life than it found. 
The opening three measures are merely intro- 
ductory; the chimes carefully used would add 
interest here. And then begins the beautiful 
materials of the main section. In its first 
statement it consists merely of the righthand 
part and the simple pedal, but our illustration 
shows it in the recapitulation where a melody 
is given in the left hand. We omit the open- 
ing chord triplet of the right hand and the 
quaver chord that precedes it—though these 
chords are very important for their good 
humored effect. The middle section is capable 
of interesting effects if the registration is 
chosen for some peculiar combination of tone 
qualities. Altogether the piece is easy to play 
and one of the most valuable additions to the 
organ library. It deserves frequent repetition. 

The church organist can use it as prelude, 
offertoire, or postlude; if in the prelude posi- 
tion it should be surrounded with other num- 
bers carefully chosen. On the recital program 
it will be a gem of the first water; it should 
be used frequently every season. 

Theater organists will find its playful, joy- 
ful character the safe index to its uses. It is 
pure music of high quality and excellent work- 
manship, and it should be used in good pictures, 
not in the rough and raw comedies. (Fischer). 


G. LUBOMIRSKY. 
DANSE ORIENTALE IN GM 
RANSCRIBED for the organ by Firmin 
Seienen: strictly an Oriental dance, so 
saturated with the usual Oriental atmos- 
phere that it cannot be separated therefrom. 
The illustration shows the character of the mild 





beginning. This same theme is used through- 
out and the same idea is used in the accom- 
paniment, though the temper (and perhaps 
temperature) of the mood rises as the piece 
progresses till it reaches a climax fff. And 
all the while virtually the same theme and the 
same pounding accompaniment have formed the 
only materials. The piece is easy to play. 

The church organist would hardly use it ex- 
cept for very special program. The recitalist 
might make a good effect with it if he carried 
out the spirit of the piece and accented its spec- 
ial character. 

Photoplayers will naturally use it-for Orien- 
tal scenes, preferably dance scenes. It might 
- work equally well for certain dance scenes of 


‘African tribes; anything of this character will 


find a kindred note in this Danse Orientale. 
For carnival scenes it might work equally well. 
(Schirmer). 


EDWARD M. READ 


OFFERTOIRE AF 


VIGOROUS march movement with plenty 
of melody, rhythm, and simple har- 
mony. It is very easy to play, can be 

read at sight by most organists, and affords 
real enjoyment to the average audience, enjoy- 


ment of the kind the public can best take. The 
opening theme is shown in our illustration; 
after one page it gives way to a melody of 
good interest, and then the opening theme is 
repeated as the third part of the opening sec- 





tion. The contrast section contains a melody 
of fine simplicity and rhythm, one the average 
man will want to whistle on the way home. 
The piece ends with a statement of the open- 
ing materials. Altogether it is an acceptible 
bit of music that the music lover will enjoy 
and the tired business musician appreciate for 
its time-saving quality. 

The church organist will find it a fine pre- 
lude or postlude for a festival service, or for 
any morning service; it is far too brilliant and 
pretentious to be used as an offertory. On the 
recital program it might be used in relief to 
the seriousness of involved contrapuntal com- 
positions, though it would be frivolous in its 
effect if it were not carefully programed. 

The photoplayer could use it as a march for 
any occasion, or for scenes where there is much 
life and movement without any too great depth 
or significance; it would do for comedies if 
they are not too superficial, though it would 
naturally have to be subdued in power to piano. 
(W.-S.). 

CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
DELUGE: PRELUDE 

HIS work is well known and will require 
little comment; it is easy to play, and 
makes smooth, impressive, even beauti- 

ful music—providing the player has the ability 
to interpret it. The melody is broad and state- 
ly, and the accompaniment follows well in 


770 





those traits.. It is a compact bit of writing 
which takes one theme, sticks to it, and makes 
the most of it before it gets through. 

For the church service it would make a fine 
prelude or postlude; as a lengthy offertoire in 
a service of serious character it would be ex- 
cellent. On the recital program it would have 
to accent its character by the opposite char- 
acters of other pieces on either side of it, 
otherwise it might not have the interest it 
merits. 

Photoplayers could use it for any serious 
scenes where frivolity is conspicuous for its 
absence. For any neutral scenes where serious 
dramas are working gradually toward a climax 
it would fit admirably; perhaps it might be 
used as a theme for a certain idea, a certain 
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motive of the drama itself, though hardly 
would it serve as a theme for persons or per- 
sonalities. (Ditson). 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS (L. C.) 
NIGHTINGALE AND THE ROSE 


NE of the well known things in music 
literature, this piece makes an effective 
organ number, especially effective on the 

modern instrument furnished with beautiful 
flutes and imitative voices. It is easy to play, 
and otherwise makes little demands on the 
organ. The first page is very serious music 























with a theme consisting of minor seconds and 
augmented seconds; the second and third pages 
of this short piece are fully indexed by the 
character of the excerpt quoted from them. 
Descriptive music of this character lends charm 
to the average listener. 

For the church service the piece ought to be 
welcome, for certainly never were written ser- 
mons more potent than that God himself has 
inscribed in the rose and the song of the 
nightingale; who shall say that these sermons 
are out of place in the church? On the recital 
program the piece would be welcomed by all 
audiences for its title alone, no matter how 
badly it might be played; however, its rendition 
is easy, and most organists will be able to do 
quite a little with the piece. 

Photoplayers will find it appropriate for for- 
est scenics, or nature pictures where birds are 
shown. Should a player care to mimic an act 
or an actor in one of our pestiferous come- 
dies, he would find this piece quite ready at 
hand. (Ditson). 


GATTY SELLARS 
PLEASANTRY IN G 
BIT of lighter organ music for the simple 
A purpose of affording the pleasures of 
music to those of simpler tastes. It is 
composed of melody, harmony, and rhythm, 
all. in their natural state with but little inter- 
ference on the composer’s part. The chief 
melody is shown in our illustration; it is a 














rhythmic figure that needs its rhythm as much 
as its contour. There is interpolated between 
the clauses of the melody a measure of two 
interrogative chords with good effect; perhaps 
these two chords should be played as arpeggios 
on a harp or carefully chosen flute combina- 
tion. The middle section comprises more tech- 








nical and lively materials in the meter of two 
clauses of five measures each; this fifth meas- 
ure must be handled carefully in each case or 
it will give an awkwardness to the section. 
After the repetition of the opening materials the 
composer prolongs the piece by the addition of 
some new materials, followed in turn by a 
second repetition of the opening melody; so 
that the piece has considerable length. It is 
easy to play and makes slight demands upon 
the organ. 

For the church it would serve as a prelude 
or postlude with good effect. On the recital 
program it would hardly be used unless the 
player is able to achieve some individualistic 
effects of his own invention with it. 

Photoplayers will find it admirable for any 
of the happier scenes in light moods, or for 
light water scenes where rippling brooks and 
green trees are mixed together. (Fischer). 


FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 
REVERIE Db 


EVERIE is the simplest piece of the set 
R of four by this same composer. Its 
theme either lacks some of the inspira- 
tional elements found in the others, or it has 
been given an accompaniment that is not quite 
up to its requirements. The illustration shows 








SS 
the opening measures of the melody. It is 
representative of the entire section. In later 


versions it is varied in one way or another, 
first by the addition of a thumbed melody; and 
while this treatment adds attractiveness, still 
the piece does not seem to rise much above the 
level of ordinary interest. For the public— 
and it is to the public that our appeal must be 
made—the piece will represent a bit of melodic 
beauty which is simple enough for them to 
understand. The middle section begins in com- 
mon hymntune style, but this defect can be 
partly overcome by omitting the first section 
of contrasting materials and beginning where 
the pedal passage starts. The accompaniment 
to the melody in the final appearance resembles 
that of Braga’s Serenade. The piece is very 
easy to play, and possesses the elements of 
structural unity; but it is purely melodious 
and harmonious, and does not pretend to be 
musicianly composition. The average organist 
will find it useful. 

For the church it would serve as prelude or 
postlude, but on the recital program it would 
hardly find a place. 

Photoplayers could use it for any average 
scene, varying the interpretation to suit the 
mood. It would not do for any striking use, 
such as a love theme, but should be confined to 
those ordinary scenes that make up 75% of 
photoplaying. (Fox). 
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HARRY A. SYKES 
NovELETTE IN G 

HIS little number is given an appropriate 
title. It is not intended to portray this 

or that, but merely affords a little mus- 

ical enjoyment, a little novelty to a program of 
serious works. The illustration shows the first 
£ fe S @ Ey 








theme; registration will play a most important 
part in the effect the piece produces, and the 
player will do well not to be content with the 
very ordinary registration the composer is sat- 
isfied to suggest. If the left hand uses a 
clear bell-like flute, the right a fine Quintadena 
with a 4’ soft flute added, and the pedal a very 
soft 16’ bourdon or ppp Violone, the effect 
ought to be good. The middle section is a 
minor melody. 

For the church service the piece will make a 
good offertoire, or perhaps postlude or part of 
a prelude. Qn the recital program it would be 
effective only if the registration were well 
chosen and the player considerable of an artist. 

Photoplayers could use it for any neutral 
scenes. It was not intended by its composer 
to portray any definite emotions, and hence it 
could hardly be used for very specific scenes. 
(Fischer). 


HENRY BETHUEL VINCENT 


ORALAINE IN G 


AVOTTE is the subtitle of this bit of 
music. It is simple, and faithfully in- 
dexed by our illustration. There is not 

much to be said about it excepting that it is 


ir. true gavotte style without being forced very 
much by the composer at any time, and yet it 
shows good workmanship throughout. In 
later presentations of the melody there is added 
a thumb part for the right hand. The middle 
section develops into a mysterioso in the tonic 
minor; players will be able to get some indi- 
vidualistic effects with this section, in fine con- 
trast to the charming gavotte style of the state- 
ment and recapitulation. Pieces of this type 
have very definite impressions for the musically 





uneducated; to him they mean something, and 
when he hears one on a program he gets some- 
thing for the time and attention he is investing. 
The music is not involved, but it is well worked 
and musicianly ; and for those players who want 
to do original things in registration it means 
a good opportunity to show what they can do 
in a way that will be appreciated by the largest 
majority. 

For the church it will make a good postlude, 


or part of an elongated prelude. On the re-. 


cital program it will have a good effect if the 
rhythm is crisp and staccato, and the registra- 
tion adroit. 

Photoplayers will find it serviceable wherever 
a gavotte is in order; for indoor formalities, 
or happy neutral scenes, or children scenes. 
Perhaps the mysterioso qualities of the middle 
section may be drawn upon largely, coloring 
even also the other sections. (Fischer). 


Reviews of Music and Books 


ORGAN STOPS 
GeorceE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


HE third—and the author says his last— 
book on the organ by the greatest author 
on the technical, scientific, and artistic 

matters of the organ, has made its appearance 
from the Gray publishing house. It is a con- 
venient book of about 300 pages, well printed, 
attractively bound, illustrated by a few neces- 
sary plates finely prepared, and covering in a 
most authoritative manner the various regis- 
ters of the organ from the Acuta to the Zinken. 

The author treats each register historically, 
structurally, scientifically, practically, and ar- 
tistically. He tells the reader of the origin of 
the register, the shape and material of the 
pipes, the voicing, wind pressure, specification, 
and of the probable artistic combination in ac- 
tual organ playing. In his Foreword the Au- 
thor says: 

“An attempt has been made in the present 
work to furnish the organist, and especially 
the organ student, with a work of ready ref- 
erence respecting the numerous Stops which 
have been and now are introduced in the Or- 


gan: giving, so far as is practicable in a 
necessarily brief and condensed form, their 
various names in different languages, peculiar- 
ities of formation, tonal characteristics, and 
value and office in scientific and artistic com- 
bination and artistic registration. * * * In 
another direction, and one of great importance 
at the present time, this work, if properly un- 
derstood, will prove of considerable value: 
namely, in giving reliable advice and assist- 
ance in the preparation of stop appointments 
and apportionments for new Organs.” 

In reference to rendering the organ entirely 
expressive, the Author says, with particular 
reference to the Trumpet: “To imagine any 
orchestral instrument, or its organ represen- 
tative, played without expression, could only 
be possible in the brain of a musical ignor- 
amus.” 

In ‘his classification of organ registers into 
two groups of four divisions each, the average 
reader will hardly be minded to follow the 
Author in adding a Free Organ Tone group 
for the one register, Dulciana, alone. He will 
much rather prefer the Dulciana to be consid- 
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ered either as the Pure Organ Tone (of the 
Diapason family) or the Viol Organ Tone (of 
the String family), reserving the Free Organ 
Tone division for such peculiar registers as 
the Vox Humana, Quintadena, etc. But the 
classification of organ tone is a matter of 
little importance, and is given largely as a 
preface to the book proper. 

There have lately been published several 
books on subjects of kindred nature, and per- 
haps a comparison of the purposes of these 
will help to the more accurately define the 
scope of this book. Mr. Truette’s book deals 
with organ registers from the practical stand- 
point of actual registration for certain pieces 
taken as examples; Mr. Nevin’s book deals 
with the elementary principles of the tone 
qualities of the various registers as the beginner 
should know them before attempting to play 
the organ; and Mr. Audsley’s book deals with 
the registers individually, their construction, 
their tone qualities, and their practical use in 
registration. The book is truly a dictionary 
of organ registers; it tells the reader every- 
thing he needs to know about each individual 
register. 

From the standpoint of the average organ- 
ist, the book is a mine of information. How 
its Author, who is not an organ player and 
never was, has learned so much that all play- 
ers ought to know (and so few ever give evi- 
dence that they do understand) in regard to 
registers and registration, is a mystery. The 
average player will think that the book contains 
very little that he does not already know; we 
challenge such a player to read the book con- 
scientiously, and then say whether or not the 
book was worth buying and reading. 

The man who writes specifications will have 
the most useful aid ever placed before the or- 
gan world. Very often it will be sufficient, in 
specifying any certain register, merely to 
specify “according to the Audsley standard as 
specified in his ‘Organ Stops’”; and not only 
will this save the specification writer a great 
deal of trouble but it will also insure the very 
best results obtainable up to the present time. 

“Organ Stops”, by George Ashdown Auds- 
ley, has been adopted by THe AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST as the standard authority on that sub- 
ject both for spelling and definition; in so 
far as is possible all future terminology will 
be used in accordance with the spelling and 
— as given by Dr. Audsley in this 
work, 


GERHARD T. ALEXIS 
Andante Pastorale 

SIMPLE melody over a syncopated chord 
A accompaniment. The melody is pretty 
and the harmony of the accompaniment 

is also pretty, so that the piece ought to be 
pleasing to most audiences. It is easy to play 
and does not require a modern organ. It Is 
not so much music of the mind as of the 
heart. The middle section is closely allied in 
spirit to the opening materials, though the 
treatment is entirely different; it modulates 
through various tonalities and leads back to 
a restatement of the original melody, this 
time with an under thumb part, which in- 


creases the melodic interest. It is pretty 


music and worth having. 
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For church use it would be an attractive 
offertory, though it might serve well enough 
for a postlude with changes of registration; 
as a prelude it would hardly carry weight 
enough to fittingly open a church service. 
Photoplayers could use it for a love theme, 
or for any of the passive sections of the aver- 
age picture; its middle section is capable of 
a little more excitement than the rest of the 
composition will allow. (Presser) 


LUIGI DENZA 
“Gypsy SUITE” 
A SECULAR cantata for ladies chorus 





comprising 76 pages of delightful music, 

nearly all of which is easy to sing. 
The text at times reads as though it were in- 
tended only for children, but children will 
hardly be able to do all the work of mastering 
the music. The text is the only handicap to 
the popularity of Gipsy Suite, but it must not 
be allowed to interfere too much; for the most 
part it is entirely suited to women rather than 
children. The music is so sprightly and gen- 
uine that the audience will not bother much 
with the words—provided, even, they had the 
chance. The work is sure to be popular with 
audiences because it presents things they can 
understand and enjoy in music; at the same 
time it will appeal to the singers because of its 
good quality. (Schirmer). 


ERNEST DOUGLAS 
FINALE Em 


BRILLIANT composition that opens with 
A a theme in the pedals against an as- 
cending arpeggio-like figure in the man- 
uals; it is vigorous, strong, jubilant, and yet 
not difficult. Its effect depends not any more 
upon the actual themes and motives than upon 
the brilliance and clarity of the rendition. In 
the middle section there is a secondary theme 
that undoubtedly has some significance of 
which the reviewer is unaware; perhaps this 
Finale is part of a suite or sonata—in which 
event the whole work deserves publication. In 
the final pages there are two other treatments 
of the theme which are strong and effective for 
the organ. Players with nimble fingers will 
enjoy playing this piece in public, and those 
with more or less unmanageable fingers will 
find it not difficult to master. 

For the church service it would make a stir- 
ring prelude for any of the bigger services, or 
-a good postlude. On the recital program it 
would be best appreciated only in certain sit- 
uations; it is not extremely musical in itself, 
and partakes rather of the nature of an etude 
or study. 

The photoplayer will use it for heavy scenes 
in serious dramas. It is capable of serving as 
a ctimax builder, or as) a hurry (by omitting 
certain sections) or agitato. (Boston Music 
Co.) 
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MARION AUSTIN DUNN 
PitcrRiM SwuITE 
HIS is a rather ambitious work, though 
undertaken with sufficient restraint to 
make its chances of succéss sufficient to 
warrant a publisher’s investment. 
CoLtontaL Days 
The first movement, CoLonrat Days, presents 
a dominant-tonic tread of the pedal in octaves, 
marching along as severely and sedately as the 
good old Pilgrim taught his children to, march. 
The illustration shows the opening measures. 





— ~~?) 


These materials continue for a page and then 
give way to a minor section in different char- 
acter; new materials fill the next page, and 
then comes a quiet section without pedal. The 
final section restores the materials of the first, 
with slight variation; and since it is undoubt- 
edly this bit of music that gives the piece its 
greatest weight, it fittingly closes the first piece 
of the Suite. a 
PEACEFUL Days 

The publishers have not been careful of their 
titles and, were we to believe what they have 
printed, we should be driven to the startling 
conclusion that Mrs. Dunn has written a Pil- 
grim Suite, No. 1, another No. 2, and, not con- 
tent with two Pilgrim Suites, a Pilgrim Suite, 
No. 3. Each of the three pieces of the one 
Suite are published separately. The third 
piece, PEACEFUL Days, is the best of the three. 
The ilustration shows the opening measures 





of its main melody. The student of composi- 
tion will observe how the composer has dared 
to break several of the strict and true and 
noble rules of composition in the writing of 
this perfectly good melody. Whether or not 
it is entirely advisable to note also how form 
has been discarded in favor of free filling up 
of sections, is another question; the present 
number, ordinarily in ternary form, is com- 
posed of at least six sections of different ma- 
terials, no two of which are alike save the first 
and last. But in this, unity is achieved; so the 
intermediary materials need not concern us. 
They are not comparable in interest to this 
genuine melody, though they are varied and 
give the organ a chance to be heard as an 
organ, not a high powered piano. 


AMERICA TRIUMPHANT 


T WOULD be perhaps difficult to find the 
main theme of this final movement of the 
Suite, unless the illustration shows it in 

the fourth staff of the piece. At least it is 
typical of the mood and title of this finale. 
Again a variety of free sections are added, 
built more or less closely upon, if not the 
materials, at least the moods of this main 
theme. And the movement is satisfactory. 





The Suite is easy to play, and particularly 
appropriate for American use; it is not involved 
or deep, nor is it superficial. 

For the church service it would be useful 
at all times, furnishing three good postludes, 
and perhaps one prelude as well; for particular 
services of patriotic nature all three move- 
ments would serve as preludes. Its special title 
and purport would also make it interesting for 
recital use. 

For the photoplay it would be useful at all 
times; titles will make no difference here. In 
every program, it is safe to say, there would 
be scenes for which at least one of the move- 
ments could well be used. (White-Smith). 


ANTON GLOETZNER 
PRELUDE AND FucuE Cm No. 1 

FORM of composition that is undoubtedly 
A a deficit to any publishing house, how- 
ever profitable it may be educationally 
to its composer. Bach seems to have supplied 
the universe with a stock of preludes and 
fugues which it has not yet exhausted nor 
understood. For the brave soul who wishes 
to add to his fugue stock something not Bach, 
the present example is worth consideration. It 
is smooth flowing, somewhat like Bach in the 
prelude (like the C minor Bach) and follows 
the outlines defined by Bach himself without 
trying to extend them in any way to caver the 
progress made harmonically in music since 
that time. Perhaps it is just as well: nobody 
would be able to play a thoroughly modern 
fugue, and should any organist take the time 
to learn one he would have no audience to 
enjoy it with him. A fugue is the most diff- 

cult type of music for the audience. 

The fugue theme, unlike the prelude theme, 
does not remind one of Bach; there is a long 
break in the middle that does not go well on 
the original statement of the theme, though in 
the development it is naturally atoned for by 
the counterpoint of the other voices. It is not 
very difficult, nor is it much involved. It is 
confined in the fugue section to crotchets and 
quavers, with an occasional semibreve. 

For the church service this Prelude and 
Fugue would serve as a postlude, though it 
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would hardly be useful as a prelude and cer- 
tainly not as an offertory. On the recital pro- 
gram it would be useful only as an example 
of a fugue published in our own day as con- 
trasted with one of J. S. B. 

Perhaps photoplayers would do -well to ex- 
periment with contrapuntal music more and 
more, particularly with pieces of the fugue 
type. They are not striking as music, and their 
contrapuntal nature makes them more pliable 
in tempo and interpretation than the ordinary 
form of music; perhaps these very qualities 
will be of fine effect for certain developments 
of the photoplay drama. (Schirmer). 


PRELUDE AND FuGUE IN CM No. 2 


HE theme of this prelude is slightly more 
‘ original and more musical, and the com- 
poser develops it to better use, becoming 
playful in his final page. As music it is de- 
cidedly more interesting than its predecessor, 
aud no more difficult to play. The fugue sub- 
ject is more fluent, though less original than 
that of the No. 1 C minor; and it too is de- 
veloped with better skill and more regard for 
the beauty of music: though even here there 
is no evidence of any advance over the mate- 
rials and methods of Bach. 

For the church service it could be used with 
good effect only as a postlude, though it might 
do in an ultra serious service as a prelude. If 
it were not for Bach, this piece would find 
wide acceptance. On the recital program it 
would be preferable to the companion piece. 
(Schirmer). 


PHILIP JAMES 
“MooNLIGHT” AND “WHEN THOU 
CoMMANDEST” 


WO songs, the first for high voice; the 
second for medium, with texts by F. D. 
Sherman and Tagore respectively, and 

music as “modern” as anything the wildest of 
European sell in America. That is not saying 
much for the songs, excepting that they are 
ultra-modern, perhaps in a better sense than 
much of the stuff programed in America. 
Where Mr. James is ultimately going in com- 
position is not yet clear; but he is going, and 
these songs seem to say he is going intelli- 
gently and sanely—but with considerable speed. 
Timid singers will never be able to sing these 
things, nor will timid accompanists be able to 
play them. They are abundantly worth using 
on good programs. Let Mr. James turn to 
organ music of this calibre and we will have 
more definite things to say. And let progres- 
sive musicians study these songs intimately; 
they are the most marked things Mr. James 
has thus far published. (Gray). 


CEDRIC W. LEMONT (G. B. N.) 
Lotus BLoom 1n Ab 

HIS number presents a lovely, simple mel- 
ody against the usual um-pah pedal-and- 
lefthand accompaniment, with the addi- 
tion of a grace note tripped off before each 
lefthand chord; the result is a beautiful little 
bit of simple music which will strike its appeal 
to every audience. It is easy to play and does 


not require much of an organ. The middle 
section is entirely composed of one little two- 
measure theme repeated six times; the effect 
is one of monotony which the player should 
work hard to overcome—perhaps by the inser- 
tion of the main theme in the middle of this 
poverty stricken middle section, which would 
relieve its monotony a great deal and make the 





piece a little longer. Middle sections are diffi- 
cult to write, but that is no excuse for allow- 
ing them to deteriorate to the mere restatement 
of one two-measure phrase six times. The 
piece is otherwise so interesting and musical 
that it deserves a place in every library. 

The church organist could use it as prelude, 
offertory, or postlude; perhaps its daintiness 
may be most effective in the offertory position. 
On the recital program it might be used as a 
relief from more technical numbers. 

Theater organists might use it as a love 
theme, or for any of the quieter scenes of the 
drama; its title might also suggest its use with 
the beautiful nature pictures we are seeing on 
the scene today. (Ditson). 


GATTY SELLARS 
In ARCADIA 
SPRIGHTLY little organ number that 
would be welcomed by most audiences. 
The opening theme is shown in the first 
illustration, which is taken from the 3d page 





where the treatment is slightly varied from _ 
its first presentation. It will be seen that 
rhythm and sprightliness are its chief charac- 
teristics, and that the piece is not conceived for 
the organ of a few decades ago. Rubato plays 
an important part in its interpretation, as do 
also the staccato touch and the contrasting 
legato. The second ilustration shows an in- 





~ teresting melody from the 2d page where the 


playfulness of the piece is at its highest. The 
form is that of the Rondo rather than ternary. 
It is quite easy to play and does not require 
much of an organ. 

For the church it would be useful as a post- 
lude or perhaps as an offertory or prelude in 
one of the brighter services; it is by no means ~ 
mournful in spirit, and must be used accord- 
ingly. On a recital program it would be a 
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gem, especially if placed after some heavy 
number such as a Bach fugue or a sonata move- 
ment. 

The photoplayer will find uses for it in every 
program, especially in the lighter moods or in 
refined comedy. It is delightful music and will 
enhance the organist’s value to the public, be- 
cause it is the kind of music the public can 
best enjoy and appreciate. The cover is per- 
haps more beautiful than durable, and the 
typography is excellent. (Fox). 


FRANK E. WARD 

WoopDLAND REVERIE 
HE right hand plays a simple melody, 
which sometimes branches into two-part 
and chord writing, while the accompani- 
ment is furnished by a sustained pedal and a 
constant quaver passage in the left hand. It is 
not commonplace in treatment, though it is 
easy to play; the cadenza in the middle is well 
introduced and ought to be effective. To make 
the piece most effective the player should have 
at his disposal a thoroughly modern organ 
equipped with an ample supply of pleasing 

tones. 

The church organist could use it as a pre- 
lude or postlude for any quiet service it is 
hardly individual enough to be of special in- 
terest as an offertory. On the recital program 
its use would be governed entirely by the qual- 
ity of the organ upon which it must be played. 

Photoplayers will find it serviceable in neu- 
tral scenes, where there is more reflection and 
mood than action. (Gray). 


JAMES WILLIAMS 
Marcu 


ERE is a composition for piano in march 
rhythm and 6/8 time. Our reasons for 
reviewing it in these pages are various: 

first, it is a sprightly march that will be of 
great service to photoplayers; second, it will 
do church organists good to feel the live beat 
of genuine rhythm that has not been counter- 
pointed to death; third, it is pretty music; 
fourth, it is easy to play; and fifth, it is com- 
posed by the Bandmaster of the New York 
City Letter Carriers’ Band, who is not a pro- 
fessional musician in our sense of the term, 
but who belongs to that class of men upon 
whom our entire social system and commercial 
world depend—the Postmen. For several 
years he helped to carry prosperity to our Edi- 
torial Office daily, and this genuine march 
movement was known to us long before it 
made its appearance in print. We are glad to 
pass it along to our readers, recommending it 
as a brisk and tuneful march that is the equal 
of some of Sousa’s popular marches, which is 
deservedly high commendation. (It is pub- 
lished by the composer, at 367 Dean St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.). 


ORGAN MUSIC MONTHLY 
RGAN MUSIC MONTHLY: The May 
‘@) issue contains a melodious Endymion 
by Stanley T. Reiff, a composition by 
Roland Diggle, Legend by Walter P. Zimmer- 
man, Homage by H. C. Macdougall, and a 


transcription of a Russian number. There are 
but few difficulties in any of the numbers, and 
there is considerable interest in the various 
styles of some of them. The May number is 
one of the most practical yet issued. In the 
June issue are the following: Andantino Pas- 
torale, Gustave Ferrari; Canzonetta, Frances 
McCollin, winner of the Clemson Prize some 
few years ago; Solemn Processional, Hope 
Leroy Baumgartner, who gives his registration 
indications coupled with dynamic marks show- 
ing the relative power of the various registers 
specified—an excellent idea. Mr. Baumgartner’s 
composition is the most pretentious in the book 
and is not seriously difficult; it is evidently 
intended as a church piece, in which capacity 
it will serve admirably. 


SCHOOL OF ORGAN PLAYING 
EpwWarD SHIPPEN BARNES 


N INSTRUCTION book of 157 pages 
pages folio size, opening with a 3-page 
essay by Wallace Goodrich. The Author 

begins by showing excerpts from organ com- 
positions, chiefly from Bach, and giving his 
method of playing and fingering them, the ex- 
cerpts being chosen for their value for this pur- 
pose. This portion of the book will be of 
great value to all students, and will require 
considerable thought and experiment at the con- 
sole. Then there is a section devoted to simple 
exercises, both manual and pedal, all carefully 
fingered, dealing chiefly with legato; and the 
book gradually develops from these simple 
things to the practise of the works of Bach, 
which are given in the book. The Author fol- 
lows his book through with ample comments 
and instruction from beginning to end with the 
result that the book will be of great value to 
students of the organ, perhaps most largely to 
those students who are quite advanced in piano 
playing but who have turned to the organ for 
one reason or another. (B. M. C.). 


TROUBADOUR SONGS 
CoMPILED AND Arr. BY Dr. AND Mrs. 
DiIcKINSON 
HE Troubadours have come down through 
history as among the most poetic and ro- 
mantic of men. They seem to. have left 
few definite foot-steps behind them for us to 
examine today; hence the present volume of 
Troubadour Songs compiled and edited by 
Clarence Dickinson fills a unique place in the 
musician’s library. But the music alone would 
have but little definite interest either for the 
musician or his program, without the historical 
introduction and notes of Helen A. Dickinson 
which accompany them. On each song there is 
an explanatory historical note, so that both the 
musician and the public will derive something 
definite and tangible from each number in- 
cluded. 

The music, manifestly, is exceedingly simple ; 
but it has that peculiar flavor to be found only 
in works of the early centuries. Some of the 
numbers are simple lyrics, one is a pathetic 
wail with the key signature of C flat, another 
is also a lamentation, though in major har- 
monies and with more reserve. “It was in 
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May”, by Moniot d’Arras, is a charming lyric 
in simple style from the Thirteenth Century, 
with an addenda of five pages of dance music, 
“added probably about a century after the ori- 
ginal song was written.” “Robin loves me”, 
by Adam de la Hale (c. 1285), is a sprightly 
little song in good humor. Perhaps the most 
interesting from the musical viewpoint is the 
last in the collection, “Now my Lightsome 
Youth is gone”, by Clement Marot, of the 16th 
Century. 

The collection is serviceable in many ways. 
On concert programs an excerpt now and then 
would add interest for all hearers, especially 
if the program carried some quotations from 
Mrs. Dickinson’s explanatory notes. The 
photoplay organist will find the hook invaluable 
for such pictures as those from the old world 
depicting events several centuries past. As an 
addition to the library, covering a sphere of 
music that is much talked of but little known, 
the collection is most valuable. (Gray). 


News and Notes 


PERSONAL NOTES 

EMANUEL BAER, who has been chief as- 
sistant to Hugo Riesenfeld in scoring the 
Rialto-Rivoli-Criterion pictures, has been ap- 
pointed assistant conductor of the Rivoli 
Orchestra, New York. 

GEORGE LEE HAMRICK of Birmingham 
has been appointed organist of the new 
Metropolitan Theater of Atlanta where he 
will have a three-manual organ of 42 reg- 
isters. There were eleven prominent appli- 
eants for the post. 

PAUL DE LAUNAY, organist of the State 
Theater, Minneapolis, with Arthur Depew, 
used Verdi’s Rigoletto selections, Massenet’s 
Les Erynnies Andante, and Hirsch’s The Love 
Nest, as his numbers for the regular noon- 
day prelude to the program recently. 

EDWIN H. LEMARE, who has been ap- 
pointed organist of Portland, Maine, munici- 
pal ergan, as reported in our previous issue, 
takes his new post on the 25th of October. 
He leaves a 4-111 Austin and goes to a 4-92 
of the same builder. Will the missing 18 
registers worry him any? Before Mr. Lemare 
left his former post (San Francisco) for his 
vacation, he gave a complimentary recital to 
Mrs. James Rolph, Jr., who invited the women 
of the city to enjoy the recital with her. 
Perhaps this is the first time an organist 
was featured in this way. 

JOSEPH LITTAU, formerly organist in 
various church and theater positions, but 
lately assistant conductor of the Rivoli Or- 
chestra, New York, has been appointed con- 
ductor of the Rialto Orchestra. A sketch of 
Mr. Littau will appear in a subsequent issue. 

ALEXANDER RUSSELL, Director of Music 
of Princeton University and Concert Direc- 
tor of the John Wanamaker Auditoriums, 
New York and Philadelphia, has been hon- 
ored with the degree of Doctor of Music, 
which was conferred upon him by Syracuse 
University at the June, 1921, commencement 
exercises. 

WHITNEY TEW, the eminent voice spe- 
cialist of Chicago, has established studios in 
New York City where he will continue his 
classes in tone development. By Mr. Tew’s 
methed an exceptionally great range of free 
and even tone is secured. 

JOHN WINTER THOMPSON, of Central 
Congregational Church, Galesburg, IIl., was 
the subject of an extensive note of apprecia- 
tion on the calendar of his church the final 
Sunday he left for his year’s leave of absence. 
_ LATHAM TRUE, who at the present writ- 
ing has reached Michigan in his automobile 
trip across continent from his old home in 
Portland, Maine, to California, his new home, 


was the subject of a photograph and sketch 
in the Boston Post which paid tribute to his 
musicianship and his work in the city of 
Portland. Tokens of appreciation were re- 
ceived by Dr. and Mrs. True from his class 
of pupils, his church, and the Kotzschmar 
Club, the musician’s club of Portland; the 
gifts included a Corona typewriter and a 
traveling clock. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD, organist of Tab- 
ernacle Baptist Church, Utica, N. Y., gave a 
festival presentation of Haydn’s Creation in 
his church June 26th which displaced the 
usual evening service. 

PIETRO A. YON and family sailed June 
21st, to be gone five months, during which 
time Mr. Yon will tour the larger European 
centers. Several American pupils of Mr. Yon 
have also gone with him to his home in Italy 
where they will continue their studies under 
ideal conditions, also doing public organ work 
under the management of Mr. Yon. Shortly 
before he sailed, Mr. Yon gave a particularly 
successful recital in Lawrence, Kansas, when 
the press of the city gave him a double-col- 
umn heading and full column report; at this 
recital Mr. Yon was assisted by Serapino Bo- 
gatto, tenor, whose selections included Mr. 
Yon’s Ave Maria, which was dedicated to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bogatto. One of Mr. Yon’s last 
dedicatory recitals before sailing was that 
of the new Austin organ in Oklahoma City. 


GENERAL NOTES 

A PROMINENT TEACHER of Baltimore, 
Md., had a request for an organist; not hav- 
ing anyone ready for such a position he re- 
ferred the whole matter to our Registration 
Bureau. This is real codperation. 

ORGAN PROGRAM PRIZE OF $500 was 
offered by the Liberty Theater of Portland, 
Oregon, for the civic club that should select 
the best program of four organ numbers for 
the regular Sunday noon “recital”. 

THE MUSIC COMMITTEE of the Brick 
Presbyterian, New York, of which Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson is organist, gave a dinner in 
the Metropolitan Club, with nineteen guests 
present, to welcome Arthur Hackett as the 
new solo tenor, and as a farewell to Lambert 
Murphy. ry 

A MOVABLE FLOOR is the latest: it con- 
verts a theater into a dance hall in fifty sec- 
onds, merely by hinging the floor, like a 
huge trap-door, at one end and then closing 
it up against the wall, gradually transform- 
ing the angle of the floor-and-rear-wall from 
the normal L position to the V position and 
then the I. 

“SKYSCRAPER CHURCH” is the title 
given by the press to the new 21-story Fifth 
Christian Science Church of New York; the 
church uses only five stories and rents the 
remainder of the building for commercial 
uses. An organ is to be installed at a cost 
of $35,000. At the dedication services the 
“first reader” read excerpts from Mrs. Eddy’s 
book, while the lessons from the Bible were 
relegated to the “second reader”. Ts the 
viewpoint correct? 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS ON TRIAL: One of the 
largest firms of organ custodians in the Me- 
tropolis is reported to have refused work for 
the Public Schools; the reason given was 
that it has almost been impossible to induce 
the Public School authorities to make pay- 
ments without first causing the maximum of 
trouble and annoyance. Similar reports were 
secured, upon a little investigation, from 
soloists who have given their services to the 
Public Schools at greatly reduced fees. What 
is the trouble? red-tape, inefficiency, or plain 
dishonesty? 

YCUR CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—-did you 
notify all your magazines of it in advance? 
Or did you wait till you lost a copy or two 
and then grumble at the magazine and pre- 
tend to claim duplicate copies free of charge 
as your right? Every publisher will appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness in notifying him 
of your changes of address as far in advance 
as possible; and when such notification is 
not possible, leave word with your postmas- 
ter for the proper forwarding of all first and 
second class mail. Summer addresses will! 
always be taken care of through the vacation 
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period by your publishers if you notify them 
in full detail. 

THE REGISTRATION BUREAU had three 
ealls for substitute church organists within 
one week and three calls for permanent or- 
ganists within two weeks. It was unable to 
supply any substitutes, and only a small list 
of applicants could be sent to the churches 
seeking permanent organists. One position 
carried with it a monthly appropriation of 
$200 for the choir and a salary of $1,500 for 
the organist. Until the Bureau has a good 
number of applicants in various parts of the 
country it will be unwise to push the work 
of the Bureau among the churches and thea- 
ters; before the Bureau can solicit the co- 
operation of the employers it must have the 
coéperation of the employees, the organists 
themselves. If you are open for substitute 
work, make it known; if you are willing to 
consider a better position make it known: 
until you do these things, the Bureau cannot 
be of any great service. And, the other duty 
is of like character: When you hear of a 
vacancy or want a substitute, either in 
church or theater, refer the information di- 
rect to the Registration Bureau. There is no 
reason why outside agencies should lay a tax 
upon the organist—unless the organists 
themselves furnish the reason by their fail- 
ure to coéperate in this way. 


Recital Programs 


CLARA BURCH 
University Methodist—Seattle 


oi, eee ie Sonata 1 
err ares, Pastorale (Son. 1) 
ee ere oe Nocturne 
Lo ee eer eer rs Will o’ the Wisp 
oe ere: Garden of Iram 
i SE ree PE ee Pe ee eee Toccata 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Denver Municipal Auditorium 


ES ae Allegro (Son. 6) 
MENDON cas scndseseoese Kammenoi Ostrow 
DP: cs .cibeh sch cetueanuee Pilgrims Chorus 
a ee ee eee ry ee ee yr Gavotte 
SR Fugue and Fantasia BACH 
MLSE 4a uGKe es kascsesekhee eee Communion G 
a ees pre ys eae Allegro (Son. 1) 


HARRY E. COOPER 
Presbyterian—Liberty, Mo. 


SUMINOE Soh oss tens sca bao Caprice Heroique 
ED BSCMOTIMCUENLO 0.06. nn ovs.voeeiene ae Pedal Etude 
TS | re Christus Resurrexit 
SS a err ee a ee Fugue Gm 
cl eae Oriental Sketch Cm 
COMO, 4 cn ose ss obs we bew eee Spring Song 
POPUL cvsreiswcceneek Overture William Tell 


CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
Dartmouth College 





CRN 5 kn i6 Ss Sik sis oD SHRED Aaa Suite 
Macfarlane eee Tek Te. Serenade 
Gounod Shiekne ++.......Marionette March 
ry re ee ae Traume 
LS SS ee Toccata and Fugue Dm 
REEL can tic Sk sabe ne sa eewie'e Oriental Sketch Cm 
EEL Grae sedus stben aah onan ce une Liebestraum 
DOROAROWOMA 66s eked ss ccd ewe auee March Slav 

J. LAWRENCE ERB 

University of Illinois 
PDE cath on he oe he 6k ore Concert Piece Ef 
PEEP OEME . chaknaw ore baw aoe Sawkeweeeke Twilight 
Foerster pied ep ee bby cise tees baee eee Epigram 
ot TE RSE SS ie eee it In Memoriam 
TOK EW eaG ates es ke SEP AES ERM CE Shee Le Suite 
Se ee ee Mammy 
BD: abo wsh5Soes ons eoeee Anniversary March 

LYNNWOOD FARNAM 

Holy Communion—New York 

DO: cvictuckkbus basses eene Piece Heroique 
DE. caikcesas ae be seuwekaware Communion 
ly eer err cehebunee Toccata-Prelude 
eer Scherzo (Son. 2) 
PRIN 6 ba 60a seSES oss baw we Eee In Summer 
Philip James ........ Ste. Clotilde Meditation 
OIRO fh ikcacsccnsauksuea ce Suite Gothique 


KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
Church of the Redeemer—Morristown, N. J. 





PP ere Concert Overture Am 
Tchaikowski ...Andante Cantabile 
PPE Ci ct one ss Valens Sesh ehewee Spring Song 
SC IININIEE 555.0 4555eubtnrcuue oes Serenade 


RSIS ne ane Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
SORPRUERIIG 4.64.0 o'osans 00 0.ee eee se see Caprice Bf 
Wf TS SS eer rr Lohengrin Vorspiel 
WHRGOE om cabesetuns caus caeres Allegro (Son. 5) 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. Chrysostoms—Chicago 












OAT o.oo. 80'0.6.0:6.000.03 50x Prelude Heroique 
SURSICHEOIG score soi 08 owen 8 vendieiwene Ef 
Bach Se re ee eee Adagia 
Bach ... “Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
RUANGY Oo oe ee Adatio (Son. 6) 
WAPTIID. hs oc so bn los os ele ...Scherzo (Son. 2) 
PRM. hik.aces eens oeeN oe aaees Piece Heroique 
GEORGE W. GRANT 
St. Lukes—Lebanon, Pa. 
Mendelssohn ............ jab aaes Mee Sonata 2 
WME bsg eau chosen sseusano me Prize Song 
DE 5cs%.c4s0A 0 saeeek see tions alee Romance 
SOUNDER A ius dic pa bk ses aie ae ee re Swing Low 
PEDUBRGON 2. ccscccccssecneses Chinese Garden 
eS erry Prelude and Fugue Em 
ON csuncest ss caseeneee Marionette March 
BROUCRED si neeseeaesaecex ees Festival Toccata 
OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 
Bible Institute—Los Angeles 
CS ee er ray er Prelude Em 
OC Tee eee ee Tee VOrgano Primitivo 
a errr eT ren Tree Marche Russe 
i eS eee ee rer ri Venitian Idy] 
So Ser oe ri rier ti Caprice Bf 
LISS SSAA ore rr rrr roe Valse Triste 
PEIGOOINCHUITE 2.40205 <5 005 -Perpetuum Mobile 
DEE. vinn seen Dass Aaa eine In Springtime 
MURDO? in osaicscne oss enien ed essen ea eeee Toccata 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
PR ia ssa ses aan eee te Choral Am (No. 3) 
POET. Sinn seb ag sea ene cd sks eoenee Cantilena 
oe re ee oe ee In Springtime 
co EE ee rr reer rere ree Legend 
af ar eee Allegro Risoluto (Son. 8) 
BO Sin wkas Humoresque. Jesu Bambino. Echo. 
WABRO? 6 éincoses css saees .-Ride of Valkyries 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Zion Reformed—Womelsdorf, Pa. 
cages eo ts Sonata 1 
(.. SePrerorerrrirr Ter ee Gesu Bambino 
Guilmant ....Allegretto Pastorale 
PG chanes ae senses aww Prelude and Fugue C 
J ee errr yee re Italian Rhapsody 
SURMOEL Acie ccicsne ccs reacuse'sey ane eheo ee Largo 
Perr rer ire ree eee Echo 
Pe errr Marche Champetre 
WE SuneAeee esa sGasvees Second Concert Study 
EDNA A. TREAT 
University of Illinois 
ol SPSS SS ae Prelude and Fugue C 
cl So ee Bereeuse, Op. 68-2 
SUED). ob ls sauwesaeece ee Caprice, Op. 10-1 
DS ee eee ens ee Sonata 
Salome .... cs0eseesonertoire Dt 
MACDOWE 2.250000. pe ok se eee Starlight 
se ere Marche Religieuse 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


CLARENCE DICKINSON, Trinity Lutheran. 
Norristown, Pa. May 2; assisted by the 
church choir singing three of his choral 
works. 

J. LAWRENCE ERB, University of Illinois, 
April 17, May 1; Monmouth College, May 6, 
exchange recital. 

ANNA BLANCHE FOSTER, First Metho- 
dist, Hollywood, Cal., May 31. 

FREDERICK C. MAYER, West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, assisted by Cellist 

J. B. FRANCIS McDOWELL, Memorial Hall, 
Columbus, Organ and Piano Recital. 

ALEXANDER RUSSELL, Princeton Univer- 
sity, May 15, third series. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT, Zion Reformed, April 
24, Womelsdorf, Pa.; English Lutheran, Potts- 
ville, Pa., May 18; Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., May 23; Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pa., June 7. 

W. R. VORIS, Presbyterian, Franklin, Ind., 
May §&. 

H. J. STEWART, University of Virginia, 
May 31, audience of 4000;: College of the City 
of New York, June 5. 
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Time’s Up 
ATIENCE is a virtue and so is 
P blind confidence, but they both of 
them have their limits. We have 
had blind confidence in our anti- 
American organists and we have had 
prodigeous patience after the confidence 
was well worn. Perhaps it is time to 
discard both. 

In America to-day there are not a few 
who have shown themselves unwilling to 
accept compositions when they are 
American, however willing they have 
shown themselves to accept the currency 
that is American and the praise that is 
made in America. It’s the story of the 
camel in the tent all over again. We 
opened the door, gave welcome; now 
we are crowded out. 

This variety of recital organist is to be 
included among the down and outs. It 
has served its day, gotten its pay, en- 
joyed itself hugely at our expense, 
frowned upon us; now let it say adieu.- 
It is hardly more than the required re- 
finement for a guest to show his inter- 
est in the affairs of his host, but these 
anti-American organists have shown 
only their contempt. They have played 
foreign music by the ton, much of it un- 
interesting, some of it unadulterated rub- 
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bish, and when they have deigned to pro- 
gram an American organ composition it 
has been, almost without exception, some 
third rate piece that has been dedicated 
to the player—and he has added that in- 
formation to his program as an excuse 
for its presentation. Insult to injury. 

One gentleman of foreign extraction 
undertook a lucrative work of democratic 
character in a most democratic institu- 
tion, and has since made it his royal prac- 
tice to use an average of one American 
composition to three or four programs 
of other materials. Neither his demo- 
cratic patron, nor his democratic city, nor 
his democratic co-professionals, have at 
any time undertaken to point out to him 
the fundamental ill taste of his pro- 
cedure. 

Another concert organist in another 
highly democratic setting has followed 
an even more strenuous anti-American 
policy. His programs have been exclu- 
sively devoted to foreign works of all 
varieties, including a great mass of un- 
interesting compositions of third and 
fourth rate, to the complete exclusion of 
American works. And the policy is not 
the result of accident or chance but of 
deliberate plan: the American composi- 
tion is simply not given an examination. 

I quote two programs in skeleton, from 
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the general list of programs in similar 
style, given. in a great American Uni- 
versity : 


NUMBER I: 
A Wagner transcription (his own) 
A popular Minuet 
A French work in trivial style 
A Mendelssohn Sonata 
A composition of his own 
A composition of his own 
A small transcription of his own 
An English Overture 
NUMBER 2: 
Bach 
A light opera transcription 
A Wagner transcription (his own) 
A composition of his own 
A transcription of his own 
A transcription of his own 
The Widor Toccata 


Now with the Wagner, the Minuet, the 
Bach, and the Widor numbers no fault 
can be found; but for every one of the 
other numbers good American composi- 
tions in similar style could be found with 
ease, that would have not only demon- 
strated that regard for common courtesy 
which all men owe to all other men, but 
would also have enhanced the value of 
the program considerably. If any reci- 
talist wishes to challenge the truth of 
this assertion, let him furnish three pro- 
grams of his own selected at random, 
and for every work printed thereon from 
the pens of composers other than the few 
internationally recognized as among the 
greatest, I will undertake to furnish a 
list of American compositions in similar 
style, three to one, whether the work be 
a sonata by Vierne or Widor, or a 
scherzo or minuet by a chance composer. 

The fact is that the recitalist whose 
programs I have quoted either knows 
nothing of American organ literature, or 
cares nothing about it: in the former case 
he should begin his education at once; in 
the latter he should pack his grip and 
cross the Atlantic for the last time. 

Americans are in the lead in organ 
building, in electrical engineering, in in- 
vention, in science, in athletics—in what 
good thing are they not in the lead? Why 
should they then be so far in the rear 
when it comes to music? The fact is 
that they are not in the rear but very 
much in the lead. The European notion 
that Americans have developed their dol- 
lars at the expense of their arts is fre- 
quently responsible for the lecturers and 


musicians who tour America in the idea 
that our country is filled to overflowing 
with souls thirsty for a knowledge of the 
arts and pining away to mere shadows 
through their insatiable longing after cul- 
ture, which, think they, is not to be found 
native to America but must be imported. 
Naturally, when they arrive their eyes 
are closed, their ears stopped, their hearts 
steeled against any sneaking little pesky 
notion that perhaps after all there may 
be in America a soul or two that knows 
what a Bach Fugue sounds like—horri- 
ble thought—or a Rembrandt canvass 
looks like. 

The time is up for them. We have had 
patience long enough; too long, in fact. 
If our guests cannot practice a courteous 
attitude on their own volition, it is up 
to us. We might begin by making it an 
inalterable stipulation that never will we 
patronize a recital that does not have at 
least one representative American work, 
not dedicated to the recitalist, on the pro- 
gram. If this is not sufficient we might, 
after due patience, utilize the powers of 
the press locally calling attention to an 
anti-Americanism that has outlived its 
welcome. 

1 Be. 


Will O’ the Wisp 
ATRIOTISM is of little worth when 
it upholds a thing merely because it 
American, or when it upholds 
something American that is inferior to 
something foreign. In realms of music 
we champion only that which is of gen- 
uine worth in comparison to the very 
best of its kind that can be imported; if 
our compositions cannot stand. that com- 
parison and win, then we do not cham- 
pion them. This, let us remember, 
is Americanism, genuine Americanism. 
There is a false Americanism that is 
grievous. It comes from that spirit that 
in Ireland says Sinn Fein and in Ger- 
many says Deutschland uber Alles. In 
America it says America First, and it 
stops there. That’s the trouble with it; 
it stops there. That’s the trouble with 
the Peace Treaty and the League of Na- 
tions in Congress: a few shouted Amer- 
ica First, and the wise souls who were 
wholly unwilling to stop there were out- 
voted. 
Our European friends, who- allow us 
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to thrive by virtue of an occasional smile 
cast our way, admonish us to remember 
our youth; they would intimidate the 
Ameritan pen, the American chisel, the 
American brush for no other reason than 
what they choose to call our youth. The 
next time a foreigner tells us that we are 
only a young nation, let us require of him 
where his forefathers came from and 
how long they were on the journey, and 
when he has satisfactorily answered that 
querie then let’s ask him where our fore- 
fathers came from and how long they 
were on the journey. If he is able to 
draw a satisfactory distinction and split 
pater Adam up into two Adams instead 
of one, then we can begin to doubt 
whether or not after all the great grand- 
parents of young America really do go 
back to an antiquity so ponderous as to 
grow cobwebs and whiskers both outside 
and inside their heads. 

If, perchance, a nationality in music 
must be expressed, perhaps America has 
something lacking and will continue to 
have it lacking for several generations 
to come. But when it comes to national- 
ity in music are we sure that Russia and 
France, not to mention Japan, China and 
Mid-Africa, have a treasure in their na- 
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tionalism that is entirely beneficial? How 
many programs of all Russian choral 
music can the: average man tolerate? 
How many programs of all French organ 
music can the public be expected to en- 
joy? If we must concede the immortal 
desirability of a nationality in music we 
shall have to discard both Bach and Wag- 
ner, whose music is universal in its broad- 
est sense. 

Perhaps if we do not have a national- 
ism in music we may be able to atone for 
it by other highly developed national 
traits. There is our national extrava- 
gance, our national shortsightedness, our 
national elections, and our national pre- 
dilection for intruding in the internal 
affairs of Great Britain; what more 
would we? 

That American composition is destined 
ultimately to excell the English and 
French is already established. The 
American knows very much of the best 
France and England can produce, while 
they know nothing of the best we can 
do; he who has the broadest knowledge 
will have the greatest advantage when 
time weighs all men in the balance. 


is Se 


The Builder’s Viewpoint 


BASIL G. 


HAVE read with interest the article 
| which appeared in the May issue 

of ‘HE AMERICAN ORGANIST en- 

titled “Self Determination for 
Small Organs.” ‘This article seems to be 
an attack on the specifications and voic- 
ing of American organs in general as 
built to-day, holding up softly lighted 
and gilt framed, an ideal only to be 
found in distant France. 

Would that we might have a few of 
these ideals, just as they are, moved into 
some of our beautiful American build- 
ings and placed in the wonderfully de- 
signed, four level, double barrelled, all - 
but hermetically sealed, organ chambers 
so that both. builders and organists might 
correctly judge their musical results in 
these soft cushioned, carpeted, draped 
and otherwise adorned buildings we 
have. Is not the lack of grandeur, 
majesty and sonority the Author spoke 
of, due in the greatest measure to un- 
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favorable location, congested organ 
chambers, with inadequate openings, or 
poor acoustics, or all combined? Any 
organist knows that an organ may, if 
placed in a building under favorable con- 
ditions, show “grandeur and majesty ;” 
while the same organ, placed in another 
building under unfavorable conditions, 
will sound thin and empty. 

Will the addition of a couple of mix- 
tures or a four foot voice or two produce 
the results he is looking for? Emphati- 
cally, No. Will increasing the wind 
pressure do it? No, it won't, for the 
body and life of every voice is sapped. 
Many readers have been impressed with 
the effectiveness of some organ, notably 
when located openly in a rear gallery of 
a lofty building; and in going up to ex- 
amine the instrument found it a much 
smaller organ than they had expected 
and quite mediocre in materials, work- 
manship, voicing, and specification. Such 
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a favorable location and proper acoustic 
conditions might account for the effec- 
tiveness of the 10 stop Roosevelt organ 
which the Author mentioned as being 
able to “swallow up most thirty stop 
organs built to-day.” Does he wish us 
to believe however that the art of organ 
building and voicing has so degenerated 
that it now takes thirty registers to equal 
ten built forty years ago? 

I should say that there are quite a 
number of American organ builders who 
could replace that organ—in the same 
location and building, using the same 
specification—and produce some decided 
improvement in tonal results, even if 
they left out the Mixture and made it 
nine registers. 

Roosevelt used the best materials and 
did excellent work, and we honor him 
as a master of his time; but we must 
remember that the better builders of to- 
day are using just as good, if not better 
and more suitable, materials than Roose- 
velt had at his disposal and that his 
methods of pipe making and voicing have 
been common property for two decades. 
Roosevelt pipes have been measured, 
calibrated and put side by side with other 
pipes on the same voicing machines and 
in the same organ. This is true of 
French, German, and English pipes and 
reeds. 

Now for the mixture problem: Why 
not begin at the start and look it squarely 
in the face? In the old organs where 
they originated, what where the condi- 
tions? A very low wind pressure could 
only be used with the mechanical action 
and hand blowing apparatus and the 
quantity of wind was limited as well. 
With these limitations low mouthed pipes 
were used, lacking in harmonics as well 
as power, and no variety of tone color to 
speak of was obtained. Harmonic stops 
were used therefore, both for power and 
for obtaining some variety of tone tim- 
bre or color. String quality was sought 
after and resulted in the Gambas, but 
these, owing to the low pressures and 
absence of beards, were so slow of 


speech that their usefulness was limited. 

With the advent of pneumatic and 
electro pneumatic action, builders at once 
took the advantage of using higher wind 
pressures than could formrly be used, 
and the modern blowing apparatus also 


provided for any ample volume of air. 
The voicer therefore was no longer lim- 
ited either in pressure or quantity. The 
result has been that the volume of 
foundation tone has been increased and 
other varieties of tone’ introduced ; nota- 
bly the “string” tone of which the Author 
spoke. If we analyze this string tone 
what do we find? A mixture of har- 
monics, nothing more or less, though dif- 
fering from a mixture of separate tones 
in that all the harmonics are perfectly in 
tune with each other and so finely gradu- 
ated that they blend together perfectly. 
The point is, that strings, suitably scaled 
and voiced, do replace to a large extent 
the functions of mixtures. Small scale 
strings are, moreover, beautiful in them- 
selves and give the modern organ color- 
ing which few if we organists would 
care to lose. 

Naturally strings can be over done in 
an organ like anything else, they can be 
made too thin and pungent, or too many 
of them put in an organ of given size, 
and, last but not least, they can be used 
injudiciously and adnauseam. Perhaps 
a small scale string will blend with a fat 
16’ flute as well as a mixture, but who 
would use either in such combination? 

As two pigs make more noise under a 
gate than one, it seems quite likely that 
two string voices will produce more tone 
than one, and six considerably more than 
two. The Author referred to this idea 
as being “idiotic” and stated that the 
right principle would be to make the 
strings of larger scale, thus saving the 
extra numbers, cost and materials. On 
this line of argument we might dispense 
with the large number of first and sec- 
ond violins in our big orchestras, and 
have a few Cellos made in some special 
manner with short thick strings pulled 
up to pitch and bowed for all they were 
worth. We might also dispense with 
some of our Diapasons in favor of one 
big “old corker” which would make his 
“one lone oak” look like a year old sap- 
ling. We know that a “String Organ” 
is a luxury, so perhaps is the large num- 
ber of violins in an orchestra; but we 
are aware of the wonderful effects pro- 
duced by these played in unison without 
forcing the tone. It seems to me we are 
not looking for body or fundamental 
tone in the “String Organ” any more 
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than he would be in a Mixture. If so, he 
could put an eight foot rank in his Mix- 
ture and we could put in a big scale regis- 
ter in the String Organ or even a Flute. 
However, he will find that there are gen- 
erally various scales of strings used in 
these String Organs, though most are of 
the “long thin” variety. 

I certainly agree with him that the 
main foundation tone of an organ is the 
first consideration and should certainly 
not be sacrificed for Vox Humanas, 
Chimes, too many strings, Echo organs, 
etc. Yet what confronts the organ 
builder? In nine cases out of ten the 
organist and Rev. so-and-so both insist 
on a Vox Humana, Chimes, or an Echo 
organ, in spite of too small an appropria- 
tion for building such an organ. The 
good builder advises and loses the con- 
tract for building such an organ. 

Can the public be entirely overlooked? 
They are paying the bills, and are begin- 
ning to insist on some things. What if 
the builders and organists supply their 
ideal instrument of perfect balance and 
our talented artists play fuges thereon, 
and yet the public pass the free open door 
and enter the movie house? How many 
empty seats do we see at the average 
organ recital? The public evidently are 
hungry for more warmth, color, and 
melody; and these, within reason, will 
have to be supplied. 

Contrary to the Author’s statement it 
is my belief that the better builders are 
doing as much as the organists to design 
good well balanced specifications, and 
any such builder, who has had experi- 
ence in building and voicing hundreds of 
organs, knows with considerable accuracy 
what is most useful and desirable. He 
has (or should have) a wealth of knowl- 
edge gained by experience and he knows 
the ideas of an almost unlimited number 
of organists, whose ideals, by the way, 
vary not a little. He is in a position 
therefore to judge what the majority 
want and to counteract any extreme ten- 
dencies. Perhaps the builder may be 
predujiced; if so, he cannot go very far 
before criticism or failure will stop him. 

In speaking of small organs, the 
Author said, “There should be a quota of 
foundation ranks of all pitches.” If so, 
there would be nothing else, for the lim- 
ited funds would be used up, and the 





organ would be practically a one manual 
instrument, as far as I can see. Such an 
instrument would be usable only as a 
full organ, well balanced perhaps and 
suitable for full congregational singing. 
What could be used for accompaning a 
solo singer or used for offertory? Surely 
not the octave, 12th, and 15th, or any 
combination of them. 

Something more flexible and service- 
able must be designed and here is the 
field for duplex action or unification, 
which the Author condemned. * We must 
have in the small organ some variety 
both in power and tone color, therefore 
tones like the Dulciana, Flute, and mild 
string, besides the Diapason, are neces- 
sary as well as desirable, and duplexing 
will change this limited sized organ into 
a two manual one. 

Suppose we say the limit in cost is four 


‘manual registers (with any suitable pedal 


organ) and that such are Open Diapason 
8’, Stopped Flute 8’, Mild String 8’, and 
Dulciana 8’. Now the cost of duplexing 
any one of these is not over one-third the 
cost of the register; so we will duplex 
the latter three for the Swell manual and 
we get the following scheme: 


GREAT SWELL 
Open Diapason 8’ String 8 
String 8 = Flute 8’ 
Flute 2 Dulciana 8’ 
Dulciana 8’ 


Now by omitting the three duplex stops 
we can have one more actual rank of 
pipes for the same limit of cost; that is, 
five stops instead of four. Will any one 
make up a scheme of five straight ranks 
that will be as serviceable and useful? 
This small organ has been built and it is, 
with proper scaling and voicing, a very 
effective and _ serviceable instrument. 
Some one says the scheme is bad, it 
should have at least one four foot stop. 
What for? “Why, my full organ tone 
needs it and it is not complete or satis- 
factory without it, and your octave cou- 
pler couples everything, which is too — 
much.” Such a man evidently cannot see 
that he can add to his Great, either a four 
foot flute, four foot string or four foot 
Dulciana or any combination of them by 
drawing those stops on the Swell and 
coupling the Swell to Great at four foot 
pitch; and here the seventy-three note 
chest gives him the required upper pipes. 
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This duplexing idea is also useful within 
bounds on larger organs. or instance 
we may have an Echo or Antiphonal sec- 
tion and the duplex action will give the 
possibilities of playing a solo and accom- 
paniment on that instrument remote from 
the main organ—certainly an advantage 
worth considering. 

Again there is a place for this system 
when we come to the break between a 
large two manual organ and the possibili- 
ties of getting a three manual organ. 

In spite of the Author’s condemnation 
of a duplex Great and Choir manual, we 
all know that the softer or intermediate 
Great voices of a large two manual organ 
would be mighty useful placed in a sepa- 
rate Swell box and played also independ- 
ently on a third or Choir manual. Here 
again costs, versus results, should be 
taken into consideration. There is, I be- 
lieve, misunderstanding on the part of 
the organists and organ committees 
about this duplex action both in the cost 
as well as in the purpose of its use. 
Some condemn it immediately as a snare 
laid for them by the organ builder, while 
others desire to carry it to ridiculous ex- 
tremes. I maintain that it should be used 
only with discretion as indicated above 
and that it has no legitimate place where 
space and funds are unlimited and there 
is already an ample number of independ- 
ent stops supplied for each manual. 

Now about the Pedal Organ: In this 
department, common sense and discre- 
tion must also be used. Some organists 
would have the Pedal Organ “hog” most 
of the appropriation ; and let me say here 
that no part of the organ has such an 
appetite. I have seen organ chambers 
jammed full of pedal pipes, some of 
which had as much chance of speaking or 
being heard as the preacher would if he 
stood out in the back alley. And I know 
from actual experience in rebuilding 


such an organ, that the judicious use of 
the augmentation system produced more 
tone and tonal variety from fewer pipes. 

It is of no use insisting on putting in 
a 32’ Qpen Diapason unless there is 
ample space to put it in. If you do you 
just waste your money—which may be 
about two thousand dollars—and crowd 
your manual chests to great detriment. 
And here again is where consultation be- 
tween builder and organist comes in. 
There should be without doubt ample in- 
dependent Pedal tone, especially of 16’ 
pitch ; but has not the augumentation idea 
given in the big majority of: modern 
organs a larger and more useful Pedal 
Organ? I see benefit and utility in bor- 
rowing soft and intermediate 16’ manual 
stops for the Pedal, and in augumenting 
some of the 8’ stops from the Pedal 16's. 
These things can be done at a small cost 
both in funds and space and such a Pedal 
Organ is much preferable to the typical 
Double Open, Bourdon, and Cello, and 
so do the vast majority of organists be- 
lieve. 

In my opinion that which will benefit 
organs most is a closer touch between 
architects, organ builders, and organists. 
Hundreds of organs are built in locations 
and under conditions where it is simply 
impossible to secure proper results; and 
the organ builder has little voice gener- 
ally in these most important matters. 
When it comes to specifications the or- 
ganist can, by ‘consulting an experienced 
builder, get practical information which 
is often of great value, and by working 
together they can accomplish more than 
they can separately. It-is a pleasure to 
know that the American organists in gen- 
eral appreciate this. Has not the builder 
more at stake than the organist? For 
each instrument he builds bears his name 
forever—and his success or failure de- 
pends on his reputation more than any- 
thing else. 


Harry Brooks Day: An Appreciation 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 


N SUNDAY, July 3rd, there 
() passed from this life one of the 
finest characters it has been my 
privilege to know. Harry 


Brooks Day was a man in every sense: 
a loyal, lovable friend and splendid musi- 
cian. Having known him intimately for 


twenty years, it is a joy as well as a duty 
to pay tribute to his sterling qualities. 
Coming to Brooklyn about the year 
1901, when I was organist of the Re- 
formed Church on the Heights, he set- 
tled in Pierrepont street a few blocks 
from this church. It was not long be- 
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fore we became acquainted and formed 
a lasting friendship. Many pleasant eve- 
nings were spent with him and Mrs. Day 
in their home where we played and dis- 
cussed music and. other kindred topics. 

Mr. Day was a fine church organist 
and musician of high attainments. He 
loved the church service and delighted 
in making his music a dignified and beau- 
tiful part of the worship. For more than 
a decade, while at St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn, he gave every ounce 
of his energy to the service of that 
church. The disgraceful way in which 
he was treated and impelled to resign 
wounded his high-strung sensitive nature. 
While the sunny, cheerful disposition al- 


" ways remained, those who knew him best 


could see that the shock of this episode 
had done permanent injury. 

His compositions, while not numerous, 
show the work of a well trained mind 
with high ideals and noble aspirations. 

He was a great lover of orchestral 
music and for many years we occupied 
seats side by side at the New York Phil- 
harmonic concerts on Friday afternoons. 
It was a privilege to be thus associated ; 
for Mr. Day had many scores and al- 
ways brought them so that we could bet- 
ter follow the music as it was being per- 
formed. His comments and criticisms 
were helpful in making me a more ap- 
preciative listener. 

The American Guild of Organists has 
lost one of its most ardent supporters 
and faithful workers. Immediately after 
coming to Brooklyn, Mr. Day joined the 
Guild and became a Fellow in 1902. 
From that time until a few months ago 
he served on the council and various im- 
portant committees. 

His presence was always welcome, 
radiating good cheer and optimism. His 
kindly gracious manner made for him a 
host of friends who will look back with 
pleasant memories to their association 
with him. 


Note: Harry Brooks Day was born Sep- 
tember 5th, 1858, in the village of New Market, 
N. H. He graduated from the Concord High 
School and immediately devoted his time to 
music, studying with his father, and with 
George Chadwick, Louis Maas, H. D. Parker, 
Joseph Rheinberger, Samuel B. Whitney, and in 
the Munich Conservatory. For many years he 
practised photography as an avocation, and the 
last twelve years of his life were largely spent 


on his farm near Peterboro, N. H., where he 
good-humoredly called himself “farmer and 
horticulturist”. As an example of his con- 
scientiousness in composition we quote from a 
letter addressed to a friend a few years ago: 





HARRY BROOKS DAY 


“Music composition is my life work and will 
so remain as long as I have ideas”—and the last 
words were underlined. Toward the close of the 
letter he added, as a statement of his future 
activities: ‘To do service for my fellow musi- 
cians—to live for the best ideals and interests 
of my former profession, music.” There could 
hardly be a better creed than that—one which 
the Rector of St. Luke’s might well have fol- 
lowed with considerable improvement in per- 
sonal character—nor could there be any follow- 
ers more conscientious than Harry Brooks 
Day. There will appear in our later issues a 
review of some of Mr. Day’s contributions to 
organ literature —Eb. 


Hard .-Work 


HE full course at leading Russian 
conservatories extends over eight 
or nine years. Scales and arpeg- 

gios are the backbone of daily work dur- 
ing the first five. The last three or four 
years are given to the study of master 
works. Scales and arpeggios become 
more difficult, more varied, more rapid, 
but never omitted from the daily work.” 
—Josef Lhevinne. 





The N. A. O. Convention 


FRANCES L. DAVIS 


the National Association of Or- 

ganists was held in Philadelphia 

July 25th to the 29th, 1921. The 
25th was more in the nature of a prelude 
to the Convention than a part of it; 
good fellowship prevailed and everybody 
was on the qui vive for the Conven- 
tion proper, which began on Tuesday, 
July 26th. 


Te 14TH Annual Convention of 


TUESDAY 


By 9:15 A. M. 127 organists had reg- 
istered, representing many States. At 
10:00 the official AppREss OF WELCOME 
was made by the Hon. J. Hampton 
Moore, Mayor of Philadelphia, who said, 
among other things, that if there were 
more music there would be less war. 
(But does he appreciate that the World 
War came at a time when the world was 
probably enjoying more and better music 
than ever before in its history?) Ina 
later remark, however, the Mayor gave 
expression to sentiments with which we 
all can agree, namely, that a training in 
music, rhythm, and poetry make the best 
citizens, for there is no discord there. 
Coming from a contentious political at- 
mosphere as he does, the Mayor said, he 
would consider that those who teach har- 
mony, beauty, and rhythm are indispen- 
sible. To the church organist he paid 
great tribute, saying that it is important 
that people should have something to ele- 
vate them and that church organists can 
do that better than anybody else.. The 
Mayor would do away with modern jazz 
and vicious tunes, for they dishonor mu- 
sic; he would let people hear only the 
best. 

The Mayor concluded his remarks by 
outlining what Philadelphia stands for 
musically, and then bade the Members of 
the Association welcome in the name of 
her two million inhabitants. 

Mr. George Alexander A. West, dean 
of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, made a 
few appropriate remarks, as did also Dr. 
John M’E. Ward, president of the Amer- 
ican Organ Players Club, and Mr. Henry 
S. Fry, president of the Association. Mr. 
Fry told of Philadelphia’s standing from 


an organistic standpoint, saying that in 
the Wanamaker Store Philadelphia has 
the largest organ in the world, and in the 
First Presbyterian Church of German- 
town it has the largest church organ in 
America; that the American Organ 
Players Club of Philadelphia is the old- 
est organization of organists in this 
country. 

At 10:30 were received the reports of 
the officers, committees, and State Presi- 
dents; the nominating committee was 
elected at this session. 

Mr. Herbert Brown, New York repre- 
sentative of the Austin Organ Company 
of Hartford, Conn., made a very inter- 
esting address dealing with his ExpErt- 
ENCES WITH THE ORGAN BuytNG Pus- 
Lic, which would seem to indicate that 
the public is not always gifted with com- 
mon sense when it comes to the purchase 
of an organ. He told of one man in 
New York who gave an order on Friday 
for three organs and requested that they 
be delivered to him the following Mon- 
day. 

Mr. Brown also called attention to the 
well known fact that the English, French, 
and German builders are behind the 
American builders ‘in organ construc- 
tion; he pointed out that the great and 
beautiful buildings of England and 
France, in which their best organs are 
housed, helped tremendously to magnify 
and glorify the tone of the instruments, 
while the American organ is very often 
located in buildings of serious acoustical 
and architectural imperfections. 

At 1:00 P. M. there was a lunch in the 
Crystal Tea Room of the Wanamaker 
Store, where the sessions of the morn- 
ing were being held, and—well, every- 
body ate. 

Then followed a Round Table Confer- 
ence, led by Mr. Herbert S. Sammond, 
on the aim and progress of the Associa- 
tion. The program may be briefly sum- 
marized: Ist, to carry the membership 
up to one thousand through a member- 
ship campaign; 2nd, the organization of 
State Councils, with a definite program of 
work for each Council ; 3d, that everybody 
should become better acquainted with the 
Welfare Committee. Mr. Sammond de- 
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fined the aim of the Association by say- 
ing that it was to encourage and ennoble 
in a personal way and not to be at vari- 
ance with the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, which is an academic organization. 
Mr. Albert Riemenschneider, director 
of Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, gave 
the following program on the Austin or- 
gan in St. Clement’s Episcopal Church 





HENRY S. FRY 
President of the N. A. O. 
at 4:30 P. M., displaying great technic and 
taste in the rendition of this most inter- 
esting program: 


Mr. Riemenschneider’s Program 


ae Eighth Symphony 
SE MAUD ob GA e564 45 See AGA Ae ee cho 
BVO BAUD 6tecs aie aw 6 6 acy 0 W0ee exe ese Humoresque 
J. 8. Bach... ... Prelude and Fugue in B Minor 
POND TRACP ss os 5:54 5 00.008 In Springtime 
Wagner-Lemare........ Prelude to Lohengrin 
WARTCr=FOMOTH occ cc ccdccecesees Cradle Song 
Wagner-Lemare....... Ride of the Valkyries 


Mr. Riemenschneider’s program con- 
tained three compositions by resident 
American composers, an excellent per- 
centage in the style of program he elected 
to present before the Association. 

At 6:00 P. M. a supper was given in the 
Musical Art Club tooms, and again— 
everybody ate. A Philadelphia Conven- 
tion is conducive to a good appetite. 

An All-American program was given 
in the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church 
on the organ built by M. P. Moller of 
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Hagerstown (who also attended the 
Convention). But is not an All-Ameri- 
can program bad propaganda for the 
American composer? In this instance 
there was not a sufficient variety of styles 
represented; the compositions of Amer- 
icans should be placed side by side with 
the works of the great composers of other 
nations in order that they may stand out 
in their proper light and proportion. An 
All-One-Nation program, be it English, 
French, or German, is tiresome. Why 
put the American to such a disadvantage 
if we really wish to encourage him? 


An All-American Program 


Carl Schuler...Prelude and Fugue in D Minor 

Prenty FF. ANGGUGOR. <..cvccscccvcces An Elegy 

Wan DenMian: FHGMPSOM:. 60.6656. oc 65:00 s's-6000 
ES Theme, Arabesques and Fughetta 


Joseph J. McGrath........ Sonata in F Minor 
Prerry Ve. VIO s 06:60 0.c0t0ce6 eeces Pastorale 
Louis Campbell-Tipton...... Moment Musical 
FUIBHGT JENS WINE «6 6 viccicccceees Epilogue 


This program was given at 8:15 P. M. 
and closed the work of the first day of 
one of the most successful Conventions 
ever held by organists. 


WEDNESDAY 


The second day of the Convention 
opened at 9:30 A. M. in the Great Hall of 
Girard College. The grounds were beau- 
tifully decorated with American flags. 
Great Hall is modeled after the Par- 
thenon at Athens, and bears a striking 
resemblance to the Church of the Made- 
leine in Paris. 

The subject under discussion was How 
TO PROMOTE THE INTERESTS OF ORGAN- 
ists, with Mr. Reginald L. McAll presid- 
ing. Herbert J. Tily, Mus. Doc., read a 
very interesting paper. He said that de- 
spite the fact that the major portion of 
his time while abroad was given to busi- 
ness he saw many things in the Old 
World with a consciousness in the back 
of his mind that he desired to bring them 
to the Organists’ Convention. Out of 
these experiences he said that his know- 
ledge of conditions in America and his 


“ cogitations upon them have grown to the 


conviction that mankind, whether we 
consider the devotional, the zxsthetic, or 
the moral side of man’s character, never 
needed more than now the wholesome, 
uplifting, ennobling influence which mu- 
sic in the Church can and must supply. 
“T was told,” he said in substance, “there 
existed, and I think I noticed a greater 
worldliness in community life, a greater 
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lack of restraint than I noticed in my an- 
nual visits to Europe prior to 1914. This 
is not confined to Europe alone; the 
whole world needs the work of the 
churches more than ever. If we are in- 
terested in the development of religious 
life, then it behooves us to see that every 
department of church work gets the best 
that we can give it. 

“The N.A.O. is working for high 
ideals. It asks not only the clergy of 
America, but all who are interested in 
finer living, to recognize and encourage 
organists. In the first place I assttme 
that the same qualities should be pos- 
sessed by them as by the clergy; high in- 
telligence and sympathy with the func- 
tion of religious music. The standards 
of church music have greatly improved 
in the last few years. We have how- 
ever special problems that await solu- 
tion. 

“The organist should devote more time 
to a careful and sympathetic study of the 
real needs of the people. They are not 
the same in every parish. If the devo- 
tional needs are adequately served, then 
fortunate indeed is the organist. Per- 
chance he has a vision of finer, broader 
things to do. The church should have 
the best service of the best artists; noth- 
ing less is right. It is a prevalent belief 
that something less than the best is ac- 
ceptable to God. 

“The organist should be encouraged to 
devote his entire time to making the 
church a great musical center. He is not 
an artist impressario, emploved to give 
concerts weekly, but a musical director in 
his community. Music is the most soul- 
satisfying service a finite man may ren- 
der to an infinite God. Establish a cul- 
tural influence in your community.” 

Dr. Tily then spoke of choral singing 
and the advisability of forming sight 
singing classes and of codperating with 
the schools. No group of workers can 
do this social uplift work better than or- 
ganists. Unless church music really 
leads to devotion it fails utterly. “The 
tune ‘Bethany’ may irritate you,” said 
Dr. Tily, “but it may help some good 
soul beside you. Some fine masterpiece 
may thrill you, and leave your neighbor 
cold. Your great task is to find out when 
the highest requirements of your art 
must be subordinated to the worshippers. 


The organist and clergy must not be at 
variance. Furthermore, music must not 
be above the comprehension of the wor- 
shipper. If society take you at your true 
worth, no compromise with the best ar- 
tistic standards will be necessary. I pray 
for a fuller codperation between you and 
your church.” 

Next, Mr. McAll read a paper. After 
a few preliminary remarks, he said, 
“Who is to raise the standard of church 
music if we do not? We stand ready to 





REGINALD L. McALL 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


assist. What can the N.A.O. do? It 
must make contact with church authori- 
ties through the press, especially. It 
must recognize the quality of service as 
the unit of satisfaction. It must there- 
fore urge its members to seek all the 
training and experience necessary for 
their fields along academic and educa- 
tional lines. 

“If it is bad for a square peg to be in 
a round hole in other walks of life it is 
equally unfortunate if an organist is led 
to attempt a field of work for which he is 
unfitted. Happy is the player who finds 
himself perfectly at home on his organ 
bench. There are some who have not 
earned this right. They lack persever- 


ance and would not succeed in any walk 


of life. 
“We are most anxious that the minis- 
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terial conferences and meetings have 
these matiers brought to their notice for 
discussion. A beginning has been made 
and in four states ministers and organ- 
ists have met, which is the best way of 
advance. 


» | 











es " 


JOHN M’E. WARD 


President of the American Organ Players’ 
Club of Philadelphia, the oldest organists’ 


association in America 


“We should help to secure publication 
of our special news dispatches in local 
papers. Few organists know what edi- 
tors want. We should give the impres- 
sion in_articles that we have something 
to offer, and not emphasize the fact that 


we are making demands. 

“The facts indicate that the churches 
are beginning to realize that we can help 
them. We should act as a body to pro- 
tect individuals who are not receiving 
fair treatment. Everything points to a 
large future addition to our membership. 
We need truly active members. The 
N.A.O. owes its force to those who, 
while unable to attend the Conventions, 
have acted on the theory that it is what 
they give, not what they get, that counts. 
Such members can do large promotion 
work in State Convention and Rally 
Days. New fields await us all over the 
country.. The Committee has not forgot- 
ten the Moving Picture Field, believing 





that here is a large task. These organ- 
ists can teach the rest of the profession 
many things of value. Let us support 
them. This is the zero hour for ad- 
vance, exceeding anything ever dreamed 
of It is entirely up to you.” 

This paper was followed by a short 
Round Table, but everyone was alert for 
the private recital tendered the Associa- 
tion by the American Organ Players’ 
Club. Mr. Sammond at the Tuesday 
meeting made a plea that compositions of 
American composers be more frequently 
heard. This was justified in the recital 
which took place at 11 o’clock Without 








GEORGE ALEXANDER A. WEST 
Dean of Pennsylvania Chapter of American 
Guild of Organists 

going at length into the merits and de- 
merits of each number on the program, 
it was the concensus of opinion that Mr. 
Schlieder’s ARIEL variations for string 
quartette, organ and piano, was the most 
thoroughly beautiful and exquisite com- 
position. The work of the quartette and 
of Mr. Uselma Clark Smith and Mr. 
Rollo F. Maitland at the organ was of 
the finest. Mr. Schlieder was recalled 
many times by tumultuous applause. 
American Organ Players’ Club Program 
2. Romances, 2B BURION . . » 6005065 600.5 saies ses ae 


Siva hie we H. Alexander Matthews, Mus. Doc. 
Piano, Organ, Violin and Cello 
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2. Lullaby (Organ and Violin)...........++ 
se cesesseerees Philip H. Goepp, Mus. Doc. 

8. String Quartette in F Major............ 
SS Te ek Ice Frances McCollin 

4. — } enacts David D. Wood, Mus. Doc. 


Arranged for Piano, Organ, Violin and Cello 
Oi: a a alae aie. oie are Frederick Schlieder 
Variations for String Quartette, Organ 
and Piano 


Through the courtesy of the Kinetic 
Engineering Company, makers of one of 
the most widely used organ blowers of 
the country, the Members of the Associa- 
tion took an excursion in special cars to 
the Kinetic factory and were refreshed 
by an elaborate luncheon. The members 
were escorted through the factory and 
viewed the organ blower in the process of 





ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Director of Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, 
who gave the first recital of the Convention 


manufacture, which was highly appre- 
ciated by those of mechanical bent. 
Upon returning to Greek Hall, Wana- 
maker’s, the Convention heard one of the 
greatest tone-builders of all ages give a 
demonstration of the different varieties 
of organ pipes he has developed. Mr. 
William E. Haskell’s developments of 
organ tone are well known to readers of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST by virtue of 
the illustrated articles which first. de- 
scribed and pictured his work to the pub- 
lic through its’: columns. Mr. Haskell’s 
talk was necessarily of technical and in- 
volved character and no attempt will be 
made to quote from it. 
After Mr. Haskell’s address, Mr. John 
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Wanamaker, termed the “Merchant 
Prince,” said that he was proud to offer 
the Association his store as its home, and 
that Philadelphia will be the better for 
its coming here. It might be interesting 
to note here that in the Wanamaker Store 
is to be.found the largest organ in the 





ARTHUR B. JENNINGS, JR. 
The young recitalist who made a lasting im- 
pression at his first recital before an impor- 
tant body of organists 


world. Among other things he said he 
wondered what the world would do with- 
out organists. He said that Philadel- 
phia makes the most money because the 
United States Mint is located in Philadel- 
phia, and added that there is more money 
than ever in the City this week because 
of the many notes floating around. 

At 8:15 p. M. Mr. Arthur B. Jennings, 
Jr., gave a recital on the Austin organ in 
St. Clement’s Episcopal Church, using 
the following program: ] 


Or io vrin eons cerca testes owsseecas 
ore Overture to the Occasional Oratorio 
Cesar Franck..Choral in B Minor (Number 2) 


pg a OE Aree rrr eer Siciliano 
COREE FO ONON iicicicscciciccweseee Finale in B flat 
ea eee eS cere er ee Gigue in A 


J. S. Bach...Choral Prelude “In Dulci Jubilo” 
Cesar Franck...... Grand Piéce Symphonique 


Mr. Jennings’ playing is characterized 
by brilliancy, beauty of color, adequate 
technic, and, best of all, soul. He came 
to the Convention practically an un- 
known man, and left, carrying with him a 
record to be proud of. He was: born in 
New York City, July 11th, 1887, and 
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completed his public school education 
there, taking two years of study in archi- 
tecture in the University of Pennsylvania 
before devoting himself to music exclu- 
sively. 

The third day’s session was opened in 
the Stanley Theater. Addresses of wel- 
come were made by Mr. Jules E. Mast- 
baum, President of the Stanley Company 
of America, and Mr. Frank W. Buehler, 
Managing Director. A Round Table was 


ROLLO F. MAITLAND 


Philadelphia’s most prominent representa- 

tive of the theater organist’s profession, who 

conducted the discussions of the theater 
organist’s problems 


conducted by Mr. Rollo F. Maitland, the 
subject for discussion being MopEeRN 
IDEAS OF THEATER ORGAN PLAYING. 

Mr. Frank Stewart Adams, the clever 
and versatile organist of the Rialto Thea- 
ter, New York, read a very amusing 
paper on the Motion Picture Organist. 
The principal address, however, was 
given by Mr. John Hammond, President 
of the Society of Theater Organists. He 
said that the theater organist has great 
odds to fight against, especially the 
enmity of the church organists. In the 
years to come the theater organist will 
be regarded as a pioneer and will then 
be more fully understood. The aim of 


the Society of which he is president is 
similar to that of the American Guild of 
Organists. He outlined the examination 
requirements, of which the greatest is 
that the theater organist must have an 
exceptional technic. Skill in improvisa- 
tion is also of great importance. So far, 
many theater organists have not had 
legitimate training. If he does not know 
Bach, asserted Mr. Hammond, he does 
not know the organ. Another aim of the 
Society is to foster compositions ar- 
ranged especially for the theater organ. 

Following this interesting paper was a 
demonstration of the Kimball Unit Or- 
chestra and a feature picture. 

At 5 Pp. M., in Old Christ Church, Mr. 
Sheldon, of Atlanta, Ga., gave a short 
recital. This organ is a poor one, and it 
was manifestly unfair to ask Mr. Shel- 
don to play it, but, as his little son re- 
marked, “Dad, you played fine, but the 
organ was rotten.” We can think of no 
finer comment. There is a great deal of 
sentiment connected with this historic old 
church, for George Washington wor- 
shipped there. 

With the mercury still soaring we ad- 
journed to the Wanamaker Tea Room, 
where, through the courtesy of Mr. Wan- 
amaker, an elaborate supper was served. 
This was followed by an organ recital by 
Mr. Charles M. Courboin on the famous 
organ. The Passacaglia by Bach was re- 
ceived with great applause. It was a 
carefully planned program to display the 
possibilities of the world’s largest organ 
While it is a great organ, it would be 
hard to say that it is the finest organ in 
the world. We wonder whether it would 
sound better if it were placed in a great 
cathedral? The full organ is thrilling, 
and Mr. Courboin brought out all the 
beauties of the instrument, but there 
seems to be something lacking in it when 
compared with other great concert in- 
struments. Perhaps it is due to the dif- 
ficulty of placing it so’as to allow the 
tone free egress. Perhaps also there may 
be some parts of the building where it 
can be heard to its full value. Our criti- 
cism is of necessity based solely upon the 
places from which we have had an oppor- 
tunity of listening to it. 

Mr. Courboin’s Program 
Prelude “Meistersingers” 
Largo, Symphony No. 3 


Serenade 
Passacaglia 


Saint Saens 
Rachmaninoff 
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Franck...Andante (Grande Piece Symphonic) 
Bells of St. Ann de Baupre 
Prelude and Fugue C sharp minor 
Concert Overture 


Bach 
Maitland 


This recital was the final event of the 
third day of the Convention. 


FRIDAY 


No spot on earth is so sacred to Amer- 
icans as Valley Forge. In great anticipa- 
tion, therefore, we all looked forward to 
the last day of the Convention, when, 
through the Courtesy of the American 
Organ Players’ Club, we were invited to 
spend the day at that patriotic shrine. 

The Washington Memorial Chapel has 
been aptly, called the American West- 
minster Abbey. It is really a miniature 
cathedral of the most perfect Gothic type. 
We wished to linger in the chapel, but 
were called to a business meeting, held 
true Indian fashion, with the members of 
the N.A.O. seated in a circle on the 
ground. It was decided that the next 
convention be held in Chicago. N.A.O. 
now has a membership of almost seven 
hundred. It is planned to reach the 
thousand mark in the next year. 

The following persons were nominated 
for 1922: 


PrEsIDENT—Henry S. Fry. 
Vick-PrestipENts—Frederick — Schilie- 
“der, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Alexander 
Russell. 
SEcrETARY—Willard Irving Nevins. 
TREASURER—A. Campbell Weston. 


An expression of appreciation and 
thanks was tendered the following ladies 
and gentlemen, who have contributed so 
largely to the success of the Fourteenth 
Convention of the N.A.O.: 


To Hon. John Wanamaker, in recog- 
nition of his princely hospitality and his 
personal presence at one of our sessions. 

To Hon. J. Hampton Moore, Mayor ‘of 
Philadelphia, for his address of welcome. 

To the American Organ Players’ Club 
and Dr. John M’E. Ward, President, for 
the many courtesies extended to members 
of the Convention, the organ recitals and, 
particularly, the Valley Forge excursion 
and the complimentary luncheon. 

To the Kinetic Engineering Company, 
for the very pleasant trip to and through 
their factory and for the excellent lunch- 
eon tendered the delegates. 
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To the President and Trustees of Gir- 
ard College, for the generous tender of 
their concert hall to the Association for 
their recital of July 27. 

To the Management of the Presser 
Foundation, for the use of their premises 
for our banquet of July 29. 

To the Management of the Stanley 
Company of America, for the welcome 
given our delegates on July 28, and for 
the demonstration and performance ren- 
dered by the Stanley Theater Staff on 
that occasion. 

To all those who either read papers or 
delivered addresses. 

To Mr. Russell, a special vote of 
thanks for securing the Wanamaker 
Store. 

To all those who contributed recitals. 

To the artists assisting in the concerts. 

To the Rector and Vestry of St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, for the use of their build- 
ing. 

Lastly, a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Fry and the Program Committee, and to 
the splendid Executive Committee, Mr. 
McAll, Chairman, to the untiring energy 
of the ladies and gentlemen of these com- 
mittees. 


After the termination of the business 
meeting a luncheon was served. Owing 
to the pranks of Jupiter Pluvius, our en- 
joyment was curtailed. There was much 
hurrying and scurrying on the part of the 
followers of Jubal to reach the chapel 
and secure seats for the service. The 
cloisters and steps were filled by those 
who arrived too late. 

W. Herbert Burk, D. D., rector of the 
chapel, and William L. Austin, donor of 
the organ, extended words of greeting to 
the N.A.O. The musical part of the 
program consisted of a Liberty Fantasia, 
or Organ Tribute to the Nation’s Dead. 
This was written by Frederick Maxson 
and played by his son, Raymond Maxson. 

Emily Stokes Hagar gave two vocal 
numbers: “There is No Death,” by 
Geoffrey O’Hara, and Ward-Stephens’ 
“Christ in Flanders.”” Mrs. Hagar was 
never in better voice. The third number 
was the Lamentation, by Guilmant, 
played by Jennie M. Carroll, organist of 
Old Swedes Church, Philadelphia. Miss 
Carroll brought out the real solemn 
grandeur of this composition, written in 
memory of Abbe Henri Gross, who was 
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killed during one of the bombardments 
of Paris. 

Owing to the illness of Dr. Ward, the 
last number on the program, the Halle- 
lujah Chorus of Handel, was played by 
Mr. Courboin. He played it superbly. 

We all felt that it was indeed good to 
be there, at this last service. In the dim 
light of the chapel, the glorious beauty of 
the window over the altar shone as never 
before. From the rapt look on the faces 
of the worshippers, they were on wings 
of music, very near in their thoughts to 
God. But we came down from the 
Mountain of Transfiguration. Through 
the courtesy of the Presser Foundation 
our farewell banquet was held on the 
lawn of the Presser Home for Retired 
Music Teachers in Germantown. At the 
last moment we had to change the sched- 
ule and use the large dining room. It 
was an elaborate affair. We remained at 
the tables until after 10 o'clock, listen- 
ing to some very interesting addresses 
by Hon. Owen B. Jenkins, a noted !awver 
and musical lecturer; M. P. Moller, 
President of the Organ Builders’ Asso- 
ciation; Theodore Presser; James Fran- 
cis Cooke, Editor of the Etude. - 

Telegrams were received from Wil- 
liam J. Finn, President of the Catholic 
Guild of Organists; Dr. Victor Baier, 
Warden of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, and Tali Esen Morgan. 

The dominating personality of the 
Fourteenth Convention was Reginald L. 
McAll, of New York, and it seemed fit- 
ting that our last word should be from 
him. He spoke on the “Future of the 
Association,” and his address, like that of 
Mr. Tily, earlier in the Convention, 
should be typed so as to be in the posses- 
sion of every organist in the country. It 
was full of good things. A man of the 
highest ideals, his alertness of mind, ca- 
pacity for work, uniform courtesy and 
kindness have done more than anyone 
thing to make the Fourteenth Convention 
a great success. 

3alzac has paid the greatest tribute to 
the organ, and if I were to try for days to 
think of the most fitting wofds with 
which to close this account of the Con- 
vention, these words would still insist on 
penning themselves: 


THE N. A. O. CONVENTION 
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“The ‘organ is in truth the grandest, 
the most daring, the most magnificent of 
all instruments invented by human gen- 
ius. It is a whole orchestra in itself. It 
can express anything in response to a 
skilled touch. Surely it is, in some sort, 
a pedestal on which the soul poises for a 
flight forth into space, essaying on her 
course to draw picture after picture in 
an endless series, to paint human life, to 
cross the Infinite that separates Heaven 
from Earth! And the longer a dreamer 
listens to those giant harmonies, the bet- 
ter he realizes that nothing save this hun- 
dred-voiced choir on earth can fill all the 
space between kneeling men and a God 
hidden by the blinding light of sanctuary. 
The music is the one interpreter strong 
enough to bear up the prayers of human- 
ity to Heaven, prayer in its omnipotent 
moods, prayer tinged by the melancholy 
of many different natures, colored by 
meditative ecstasy, upspringing with the 
impulse of repentance, blended with the 
myriad fancies of every creed. Yes. In 
those long, vaulted aisles, melodies in- 
spired by the sense of things Divine are 
invested with a grandeur unknown be- 
fore, are decked with new glory and 
might. Out of the dim sunlight, out of 
the dim silence broken by the chanting of 
a choir in response to the thunder of the 
organ, a veil is woven for God and the 
brightness of His attributes shines 
through it.” 


Take It or Leave It 


(4 IVE or Six Thousand Dollars for 
an electric action, eighty-stop, 
guaranteed - not - to - break - 

down-often organ is a good investment.” 

—The Metronome. Please give us the 

tip: Where do you get ’em? 


In Brooklyn 


P. A. in The New York Tribune 
gives the following “as sung by a 
Brookalyn Sopranner”: 


Sea tid one day yatt the yawgin 

I was weary ann dill at tea, 
Zand my finggers wandah dye dlee 
Ovah the nersy keys. 








WALTER: EDWARD HOWE 
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THE SECOND RESPONSE 
Of the series of Six Responses for all parts of the Service, written especially for these 
pages, by Walter Edward Howe, in modern tonality 
4-8-269 





A Harvest Festival 
ALBERT COTSWORTH 


AM deliberately attempting to dis- 
turb the peace of mind of the or- 
ganist and choirmaster fraternity in 
this article. But I know that despite 
the ease of hammock cr beat or car or 
fishing togs the sub-consciousness of 
every wide awake chap is apt to be alert 
for what’s ahead. So here goes about 
a Harvest Festival that went over with 
a whirl. 
I laugh when I hear of the minis‘er 
who is not interested in the choir loft. 
In fifty years of activity I've never met 


Zl 





he did not dictate. I was at the head 
and stayed there. 

The basis was an elaborately decorated 
church which utilized every obtainable 
bit of nature. Four thousand autumn 
leaves were pinned to a drapery of cheese 
cloth background. Bales of hay made 
mounds on which were placed baskets 
of fruits and vegetables. Two immense 
corn shocks had place, wi h stuffed crows 
therein. Bundles of oats are picturesque. 
Fifty big flags from a bank building 
stirred the emotional patriotism. Big 


SHOWING THE DECORATIONS 


him. He is always out when I am in. 
The ones I meet keep me busy devising 
new plans and then they take off their 
coats to help me carry out the schemes. 
As a rule we are successful thereby. My 
present parson regards me as a team 
mate and he pulls his share of the load 
all the time and does not ask for credit 
even while he gives me a lot. We agree 
that the church should never have let 
the drama get away from its folds and 
that the thing is to get it back and use it 
potentially. 

We called our event a Harvest Thanks- 
giving Pageant and on the active day he 
closed his*study dcor and climbed lad- 
ders, etc., with the rest of us, eager to 
make things just right. He helped but 


white panels had a tracery of bed straw 
outlined. A avagon load of branches of 
colored leaves hung from arches, niches 
and softened angles and corners. A box 
of hemlock boughs went into a stately 
tower of green and covered an arch 
above the place of reader and quartet. 
In its center a stuffed eagle with out- 
spread wings (I borrowed it from a 
buffet!) and flags in his claws. Wire 
waste baskets held long stemmed sweep- 
ing grasses. In fact the grasses were 
the softening, welding influences every 
where. I gathered armsful at my sum- 
mer place and the pastor shipped a box 
full from his. Their long fronds and 
heads of ochre, red and gray, were lovely. 
We used them in jars, in hanging bas- 





ALBERT COTSWORTH 


Creator of a remarkable Harvest Festival 
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kets, in vases and even tied them in 
bunches to gas jets. I lay stress on them 
because they were the common grasses of 
field and marsh and a bunch was picked 
on a vacant lot near the church and one 
on a Chicago boulevard where the autos 
never stop humming. The common 
bushes are still “aflame with God” if 
eyes are open, and common things are 
always close at hand. Some plants, some 
palms, a huge bowl of chrysanthemums, 
mounds of apples, cabbages, potatoes, 
while twenty pumpkins were put where 
they would do the most good. And then 
the parson added several loaves of bread 
and they fitted in. 

On a white-clothed table below the 
singers’ arch were the delicate, fragile 
seed pods of many plants, in small bowls 
and glasses—the wraiths of clematis, 
teazle, milkweed, blazing star, feathery 
tufts of golden rod and aster afterglow 
and sprigs of red sumach leaves—ex- 
quisite. 

At such’a time the aesthetic color and 
tone values and the harmonies are pushed 
one side. Lavish and unstudied profu- 
sion was the keynote with no one thing 
standing out, nothing dinky, nothing fin- 
nicky. It hurt the ladies that well- 
arranged baskets of fruit and vegetables 
were not given prominence, but used 
recklessly to make ensemble; that lovely 
clusters of grasses were not placed to 
“show well;” that every thing subjected 
into a luxuriance which killed the spe- 
cial. But that was the secret success of 
‘the idea that the whole is greater than 
the item. This is not the usual attitude 
in decoration—but it worked gloriously. 
The eye never tired of the shimmer and 
glow of color and grace and charm. It 
rested but it did not stop. One shade 
shifted to another and stimulating the 
spirit that enthusiastic enjoyment re- 
mained. And when you get that you 
need say no more. All this profusion 
across the front of the auditorium, hid- 
ing everything behind its barriers. 

Seats for fifteen figures were en- 
sconsed amidst this decoration. A read- 
er, clad in Grecian gown, stood beneath 
the arch and recited Riley's “Frost is on 
the Pumpkin.” Following came “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful” as a signal for the 
entry of Columbia, the first figure in the 
pageant. Then followed the procession 


or, better, the entrance of the figures, 
each one preceded by a recitation, appro- 
priate and accompanied by fitting music. 
The simplest sort of costumes were used, 
mostly loose flowing gowns of plain lines 
made of cheese cloth, with some symbol 
in hair or hand. For instance, the 
goddesses came in together (parentheti- 
cally, I thought it rather deft to bring 
the heathen goddesses to church! And 
the Benedicite was compellingly effec- 
tive). They came down separate aisles, 
all with pschye knots and bands on their 
hair. Flora had an armful of flowers, 
Ceres a sheaf of grain, Pomona a basket 
of fruit. 

Autumn had leaves on her corsage, 
hair, and skirt, and walked slowly, de- 
jectedly ; Summer had oats on her dress 
and waved a white veil (for cloud) joy- 
ously ; Spring, a tiny girl, ran down the 
aisle; Phoebus, a little lad in white, wore 
a crown, and sunburst on his breast. I 
seated him high above a corn shock; 
Columbia carried a flag; Snow used cot- 
ton in her black hair and slipped in, soft- 
footed ; Dew used her hands as if spray- 
ing drops; Rain, clad in rustling, rest- 
less crepe paper, walked droopingly 
under her inverted cap and Night trailed 
in her black garments under a crescent. 
Time, a man, crowning all, came slowly, 
surveying decorations and nodding ap- 
proval. 

When all were in place the national 
anthem seemed the proper thing. The 
figures were seated and held their places 
throughout the evening, completing the 
setting prepared by the decoration. 
Maunder’s “Song of Thanksgiving” fur- 
nished the last half of the program. The 
music must be well done to match the 
background of color and the suggesting 
figures, for these are the central idea and 
not to be lost sight of for a moment, 
namely: they group and accent that these 
are the products of farm, field and forest 
and the elements which enter into their 
creation. 

We have done it four times, on Sun- 
days as well as week days, and with in- 
creasing success. Lots of work—but im- 
mensely worth while. Appended is the 
printed program: 

PAGEANT 
O Lord! How manifold are Thy works. 


1. Recitation. When the Frost is on the 
PAGE niacin cass eae cea nee Riley 
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2, “America The Beautiful? «0.0.3.5. 
bine cli eshte aa 2 Katherine Lee Bates 
Enter Columbia 
Music: “Harl Golumbia) ois..6.06600. Phyla 
3. Benedicite, Omnia, Opera ............ 
SGD Soke eee Episcopal Liturgy 
Enter Ceres, Goddess of Grain . 


Enter Pomona, Goddess of Fruit 

Enter Flora, Goddess of Flowers 

Music Thanksgiving March ....Calkin 
Aid SUNSHENG: ossici5;010 ose ee ciais'oa's W. E. Henley 

b Hark, Hark, The Lark ...... Shakespeare 

Enter Phoebus 

Music To The Rising Sun..Torjusson 
5. A Hymn To THE Nicut....Walt Whitman 

Enter Night 


Music Night Song ......... Schumann 

6; SUMMER TRAIN soso oc cc's sce e.are Longfellow 
Enter Rain 

Miisic Raindrops) 6 c:<0i06/0065.0 Lemaigre 

7" MANE SGENGE © 60:5 :6:5/si0i0's ere0'0s0 Don Marquis 
Enter Dew 

Music: DEWSHINE sic's ssc sina coces Biggs 

sees eidiebie mist ele ee Emerson 


8. THE SNow 


A HARVEST FESTIVAL 





Enter Snow 
Music The Soft-Footed Snow..... Lie 


Qi “SPRINGTIME, isis i serescicinsccscewwieare R. Becker 
Enter Spring 
Music Spring Song ...... Mendelssohn 


10. THE Word oF SUMMER 
Enter Summer 
Music In Summer 

11. In AUTUMN 
Enter Autumn 


Sate iest Elsa Barker 


Mise Good TV 6 si isis cicscie vives Tosti 
TA TRAGHANGE, <6. sicie,.0/s:5.0le.ais 0 eisierne a 0is-0:058 Anon 
Be Wt SOND tae ckewenttieaewees Coghill 


Enter Labor 
Music Work for the Night is Com- 


Me ciatoua Wa heienise-e cwelewiaials Mason 

Diy PR okie ts castes tawdaas Austin Dobson 
Enter Father Time 

WS TRO oc a one-n w woaisisvaiere'e's Handel 


Time goes, you say? Ahno! Timesays; Wego. 
14. We Plow the Fields Claudius 
15. America (First and last verses).......... 
isis ibe: aie Wiatesalsroteceliva eld Samuel Smith 
16. Cantata: “A Song of Thanksgiving” 
Picier SEC Silaia Gre ess GOS J. H. Maunder 


Advice to Organists 
WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL* 


FEW bits of homely and friendly 
A counsel from minister to organ- 
ist may not be amiss. There 
are seven such bits of advice I 
would offer: - 

I. SrupY YOUR PARTICULAR FIELD AND 
DO AND BE WHAT IS NEEDED THERE. 

One gives this same counsel to young 
ministers. 
will do what they prefer rather than 
what their field needs. Of course, one 
should not lower his standards or limit 
the scope of his originality. He should 
lead, but he should serve his field. Study 
the church and the community you are 
to serve. -Discover its capabilities, its 
natural lines of development, and lead 
along those lines, whether or not they 
conform to your own tastes and prefer- 
ences. 

II]. CoOPERATE HEARTILY WITH THE 
MINISTER AND WITH ALL RELIGIOUS 
FORCES AND WORKERS. 

Do not hold yourself cheap, but hold 
yourself cheerfully ready to help. Be 
ambitious for general recognition as the 
natural leader of the entire musical life 
of the church or the community. Re- 
member that such recognition comes not 
by demanding it, but by earning it; and 


*Extracts from an address delivered before 
the N. J. N. A. O. at their annual Rally, held 
in Princeton University, May 25th. 





Often men fail because they - 


you must earn it by personal qualities no 
less than by professional skill. Make 
yourself indispensible through eager 
service to the life of the community. 

III. HAvE youR MUSIC FITTING, HOW- 
EVER SIMPLE. 

I recall a college chapel service where 
the music was so simple as to make small 
demands on the time of the choir for 
rehearsal, or on the ability of the par- 
ticipants, but so appropriate, dignified, 
and satisfying that it was a delight. Re- 
strain pretentious soloists. Avoid the 
appearance of extemporaneousness. Have 
things decent and in order, however sim- 
ple. Work with the minister. Find out 
in advance what he is to speak about, 
and plan for a quiet unity of tone 
throughout the service. There is such a 
thing as a bizarre unity, but real fitness 
is a thing of beauty, and a joy forever. 
Incidentally it benefits the minister, as I 
well know; it stimulates him to thought- 
ful preparation, if he knows that early 
in every week his organist is likely to 
ask, “What is to be your subject next 
Sunday ?” 

IV. GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
HYMNS. 

They deserve it. From many organ- 
ists they do not get it. Organists who 
play the prelude well sometimes play the 
hymns in a way which clearly shows 
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that they have given them no attention 
in advance. Remember that the only 
good reason for playing the tune through 
in advance of the singing is to indicate 
to the people its tempo and its tone style. 
Avoid the extremes of sentimentalism 
and dead tone level. He who plays a 
hymn as if he were extemporizing varia- 
tions on the theme and he who plays 
“Come, ye disconsolate’ and “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” with the same regis- 
tration and in the same style, are alike 
nuisances in the house of the Lord. If 
you have the misfortune to serve with an 
unmusical minister, learn to lend him 
your help, especially in the selection of 
hymns and tunes. Tact is necessary here. 
But, granted the tact, most ministers will 
be grateful for your cooperation. Many 
ministers form a little circle of favorite 
hymns, and trot around inside it Sunday 
after Sunday. Help them to a wider use 
of the riches of hymnology. 

V. VIEW YOUR WORK AS PRIMARILY 
WORSHIP AND SECONDARILY ART. 

While mindful of your art, never for- 
get God, and that you are serving Him 
through your art. : 

VI. TAKE PAINS TO BECOME A PART OF 
THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH YOU SERVE. 

Be something more than an organist. 
Get into the work and life and fellow- 
ship of the church, for your own sake, 
and for your work’s sake. Show that 
you are genuinely and sacrificially inter- 
ested in the purposes and aims of the 
church, and are not a mere ornamental 
and esthetic adjunct. 

VII. KEEP UP YOUR PERSONAL RELI- 
GIOUS LIFE. 

Only a man of prayer can play a 
church organ as it ought to be played. 
One ought to come to the choir loft as to 
the pulpit, from the secret place of the 
Most High. The best inspiration to good 
music, or to good art of any kind, is the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the souls of 
men. 


Lynnwood Farnam’s Idea 
OSCAR E. SCHMINKE 


T HIS recital series in the Church 
of the Holy Communion, Lyn- 
wood Farnam, ever on the alert 
for the new and inconventional, 

introduced a novel feature in regard to 
lighting, which appears to have the ad- 


vantage of being both artistic and eco- 
nomical. While the auditors are assem- 
bling, the church is lighted in the usual 
way: but as soon as Mr. Farnam begins 
to play, all electric lights’ are switched 
off, the sole remaining means of illumi- 
nation being two large candelabras 
standing at the entrance doors, two can- 
dles on the altar, and a number of can- 
dies to furnish light at the console; in 
addition to this a large and beautiful 
stained glass window over the altar dif- 
fuses a glow of twilight throughout the 
church, being illumined from without by 
means of a powerful arc light. 

The effect upon the auditor is at first 
rather weird and sepulchral: the imagi- 
nation, influenced by the severe Gothic 
outlines of the church, pictures a crypt 
or a tomb with a corpse for company. 
After this peculiar impression wears off, 
one is conscious of intense concentration 
upon the sounds emanating from the 
organ; and woe to the organist if he 
could not bear this keen scrutiny. Mr. 
Farnam comes through the ordeal a great 
deal better than does his organ, which, 
however, is by no means a poor instru- 
ment, but rather clumsy for the modern 
concert works by reason of an excess of 
Diapason tone. 

Paderewski, De Pachman, and others 
I presume are in the habit of reducing 
the lighting on the stage or in the audi- 
torium in order to promote concentration 
on auditory rather than visual impres- 
sions. In the case of Mr. Farnam the 
only apparent disadvantage is the fact 
that unless one has sufficient foresight 
to be equipped with an electric flash, it is 
almost impossible to read one’s program 
and keep posted on what is being played. 


The September Calendar 
EPTEMBER is somewhat like the 
S day after the night before. It 
wakes up a little, has a bit of inter- 
esting significance here and there, and 
then doses off till October rings a real 
alarm. Our Calendar suggestions for the 
month will not be very numerous: as a 
rule the choirmaster is relying upon num- 
bers already known to his choir in this 
season of beginnings and does not wish 
to undertake new things. 
SunpAy, SEPTEMBER 4TH 
The Fourth has considerable excite- 
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ment attached to it. Edward Greig died 
on that day in 1907, our own Mr. Harker 
was born on the 4th of September, 1876, 
and Edward F. Johnston died on that 
day two years ago. Mr. Johnston will 
linger among us for his gift of genuine 
melody. «For this day also there is the 
added significance of Labor Day—rather 
a farce in these times when the chief 
ambition of the labor world is for shorter 
hours and longer pay checks. On the 
5th, 1858, H. Brooks Day, who recently 
passed into eternity, was born; Meyer- 
beer on that day in 179i was born. We 
might suggest the following from our re- 
view pages: 

Johnston’s Evensong, 1-2-93 (Fischer), 
Forest Murmurs, 3-9-342; his Midsum- 
mer Caprice (Fischer) is an excellent 
composition in lighter mood, ideal for 
Labor Day commemoration ; 

Harker’s “Blest are the pure in heart,” 
2-1-43, and his “O Paradise,” 3-2-69; 

Grieg’s Invocation, 1-12-628; 

H. Brooks Day’s Organ Sonata, or 
Suite, I believe he calls it (Fischer), 
which will be reviewed in a later issue; 
its slow movement is an ideal church 
prelude in true Yeflective mood, while its 
finale is a fine toccata for postlude use. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER IITH 

The 11th has no ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance. On that day in 1865 Alfred Hol- 
lins,.the blind English organist, was 
born; he has given us a great many fine 
bits of melodious music for the organ. 
To match Mr. Hollins’ gifts of melodies 
organ music, England on that day in 
1844 produced another composer of gen- 
uinely inspirational gifts in the person 
of George C. Martin, who turned his 
pen to choral works, with the result that 
some of the finest anthems of all litera- 
ture bears his name on its title page. We 
suggest for this Sunday: 

Hollins’ Concert Overture in.B flat, a 
fine preludial work for the beginning of 
a successful and joyful church season— 
it can hardly be successful if it is not 
also joyful; any publisher will be able to 
supply a good list of Hollins’ organ com- 
positions from which fine selections can 
be made; 

Martin’s “Ho everyone that thirsteth,” 
4-3-91 (Ditson), a remarkable anthem, 
not really difficult; “Who so Dwelleth” 


(Ditson) is another anthem of highest 
quality. 

Since Edward Shippen Barnes and 
Horatio Parker, two great American 
composers, one of the junior generations, 
the other of the senior, were born in the 
week of September 11th, it would be fit- 
ting to make up the rest of the program 
with selections taken from their works. 
Mr. Barnes’ “Symphony” has already 
been so highly praised and so thoroughly 
reviewed in these columns (4-1-4; Schir- 
mer) that any further commendation is 
unnecessary ; we suggest also his “Angel 
voices,” I-4-234, and his “I was glad,” 
1-5-289, which is a particularly appro- 
priate selection for the first Sunday of 
the real musical season of the church. 
SuNDAY, SEPTEMBER I8TH 

Nobody loves the 18th enough to be 
born on that day or dedicate it to a 
Saint, but the 19th secured St. Matthew’s 
patronage, and the 234d is the first day of 
Autumn, so that it may borrow some 
significance. As Autumn numbers abound 
there ought to be no difficulty in finding 
something suitable for this day; we recall 
the melodious little Autumn (Fischer) 
by Edward F. Johnston, which is easy to 
play and easy to enjoy. Besides this 
number, we would remind the readers of 

soellman’s excellent Gothic Suite, an 
easy work to play, containing a fine slow 
movement for church use and two bril- 
liant bits for postlude or extended pre- 
lude. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25TH 

The ecclesiastical event of the week of 
the 25th is St. Michael’s Day, which will 
be found on the 2oth, stirring the world 
to ever upward and onward spiritual de- 
velopment. The 25th itself has the 
honor of being the birthday, in 1841, of 
no less a man than J. Varley Roberts, 
the English organist who knew how to 
wtite a few anthems. Especially effec- 
tive is his “Seek ye the Lord,” a gen- 
uinely melodious number, easy to sing. 
But perhaps his best anthem is his “Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure,” which was written 
for a boychoir, the opening solo being an 
antiphonal duet between the two sides of 
the boys; there is a beautiful tenor reci- 
tative, one of the finest things of its kind, 
and then comes a simple choral in har- 
mony: to end the work. Both these an- 
thems should be in every library. 
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Improvising for Picture Work 
RUBY BELLE NASON 


the outlet of the too-lazy-to-pre- 

pare, the anything-goes and easi- 

est-way, or the lack-of-melodic- 
ideas. Why inflict these sentiments on 
the public? 

Music has a big message to deliver. It 
should sometimes be stately, nragnificent, 
and lofty, besides being melodious; but 
if it lacks melody and rhythm with these 
first three named, it has lost some of its 
general appeal. 

Take, for instance, the development of 
our modern jazz. When that form be- 
came most prevalent, the world was in a 
more or less political turmoil. But now 
that order is coming somewhat out of 
chaos, why belittle the intelligence of the 
public by feeding them  indefinately, 
without end, this type of music which 
but creates the impression of confusion 
and stirs up our worse and baser side? 
A resolution has just been introduced 
before the Indian Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior forbidding this type 
of musics being played to our American 
Indian youth, because it stirs up memo- 
ries of their tribal and heathen practices 
of the tom-tom and burning at the stake. 
Jazz has the same effect on our white 
race—it stirs up our sensuality and it 
should be forever wiped out of existence. 

Most Improvisations give the listener 
this idea of confusion. Too often it is 
but the cloak for inferior technic and 
lack of mental conception, both of what 
the picture requires and the message 
music should give to the public—besides 
the lack of the germ of originality and 
appeal; and consequently it becomes a 
hodge-podge of noise and confusion. 
And we hear as much of it on Broadway 
as we do in almost every city and town 
in this broad land. The theater organ- 
ist plays but to please. Many of us think 
as this “away from New York organist,” 
who criticised the improvising organist, 
but few have the courage to say so. I, 
for one, am glad that some one has 
spoken. 

In the creation of any art, atmosphere 
must be taken into consideration. But 
when we view a gigantic spectacle which 
should depict ancient Egypt (I refer to 
“Aphrodite”) and have three popular 


Tee OFTEN Improvisation is but 


jazz numbers of to-day interpolated into 
this general scheme, we not only cheapen 
art and the production as a whole, but 
we cheapen music and lower the ideal 
and lofty purpose of what music should 
and does stand for. Most Improvisa- 
tions do just this, and are incongruous 
and a misfit. If we can have a distinct 
melodic idea permeating these Improvi- 
sations, I say, as a musician and critic, 
let us have more of them. 

“Variety is the spice of life,” but don’t 
let us have Improvising all the time, nor 
all string tone, nor entirely soft music 
even in our smallest theater organs hav- 
ing but six or eight stops, the preponder- 
ance being strings. We do not have to 
“ride a good horse to death.” And I am 


‘talking from experience, not hearsay or 


theory. 

Organists should and can secure dif- 

ferent tonal qualities by combining dif- 
ferent stops. The qualities of a Clari- 
net, Oboe, etc., are there if the organist 
will but practice and search. I’ve played 
all makes and all kinds of organs, instru- 
ments both in the freak and the legiti- 
mate classes, and have secured these and 
other effects on all of them. 
_ Now as to soft playing all the time: 
The purpose of music with a picture is 
to enhance it, to create a background for 
it. Loud music intrudes on this atmos- 
phere, hence the request for soft music. 
But too often that soft music becomes 
“dead” music under the musician’s fin- 
gers, which becomes monotonous to the 
listener and even sometimes palls on the 
player himself. This is all unnecessary. 
What is needed in the improvement of 
soft organ playing is variety; not by its 
antithesis (loud playing) but by a touch 
of individuality in phrasing, touches, 
stops, etc. Take for example the music 
score for “Way Down East.” It is one 
of the most satisfying scores I have ever 
heard, but all instruments played p or 
pp throughout, using mutes a great deal 
of the time of screening. 

Finally, musicians, let us awaken from 
the sloth of laziness, don’t-care, and any- 
thing-will-do spirit, and give forth of our 
best efforts to tell the public we come in 
contact with that our Art has an en- 
nobling influence on mankind. 
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Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


seems to be a very important mat- 

ter to the musical Editor of Mo- 

tion Picture News. There is 
much about them in a recent issue. There 
seems to be great desire on the part of 
somebody to make a cue-sheet that will 
eliminate all work on the side of playing 
the picture. Either that or there is in- 
spiration from the new synchronized 
music companies using up some adver- 
tising space. With the latter I have no 
objection ; in fact I have no objection to 
any of the systems which will enable a 
particular leader to get a comprehensive 
grasp of a feature that arrives on the 
7:30 train and must be played at 8. But 
no one will gainsay that the basis of such 
showing is‘all upside down, to use a 
homely expression. Excitement usually 
marks all the stages of a picture, from 
the hiring of the “extras” to the cutting 
of it. It seems impossible that any ex- 
hibitor should be allowed time to do any- 
thing properly. As the art side of the 
picture business is still gasping for fresh 
air, so that side is allowed to get buried 
underneath the blankets. The blonde 
ticket-seller’s paint and powder is of 
much more importance, or at least more 
art is brought to bear on her cheeks. 
And so the poor orchestra man is put to 
the rear, generally speaking, and must 
get his inspiration from a shop on Broad- 
way, a very unholy place to get it. 

* *K x 


To OLD question of Cue’ Sheets 


A letter in this same issue of Motion 
Picture News sort of puffs up “Jim” 
Bradford’s Cue Sheets, and I will say 
that I have heard James conduct some 
mighty good performances down at the 
old Broadway, pictures that he “set” and 
played. But the Cue Sheet business 
strikes me as being always on the verge 
of a cliff, tottering, and some day it will 
fall over and go out of business. When 
it does, the well-meaning leader will have 
a chance to see his picture and make his 
own cue-sheet. Mr. Isaacson amplifies 
a system of moods in a recent article, 
with no compositions listed. I did this 
several years ago in the Dramatic Mir- 
ror, and thought I was solving the prob- 
lem. I was, to a certain extent; but such 
a problem is not for somebody else to 


solve. It is for the leader himself to 
solve such questions by seeing what he 
is going to do in time to do it. After 
all, this mulling over such old stuff 
sounds funny. I suppose writers have 
been going over these questions for the 
last five or six years, and every new man 
that gets a job on a trade paper tries 
them all over again, as if they were 
brand new and likely to solve the trouble 
at last. The trouble will eventually solve 
itself and everybody will come out per- 
fectly happy, including myself. 
* OK Ox 


There is one thing I can not quite for- 
give, and that is that a music Editor 
should not know the proper titles of com- 
positions. “Where my caravan is rest- 
ing” is not the name of the Lohr song. 
In fact if the caravan had been resting 
there at the moment of the song writing, 
the song might not have been written at 
all. The fact that the caravan had 
already rested is the theme for the poem, 
and it was probably resting somewhere 
else when the song was written. An- 
other thing I might suggest to the Editor 
of Motion Picture News is that it is high 
time he learned how to spell the name 
of Hugo Riesenfeld. Rothafel changes 
his name, but Riesenfeld goes on forever, 
and the name is not difficult to spell if 
one’s mind is put to it. In a write-up 
of the Indian Idyl used at the Rivoli 
some weeks ago, the writer-up spells the 
name both right and wrong, probably 
thinking that with a little variety he 
would hit it. 

* * * 

By the time this appears the Capitol 
Orchestra will have “pulled off” their 
big stunt at the Astor. I believe this is 
for a fund for the orchestra’s own bene- 
fit.- I tried to dodge David Mendoza and 
a $5.50 ticket and only successfully 
eluded both by taking a train for the 
farm where I am safe from pictures and 
orchestras. The Capitol band deserves 
everything they rake in from such a 
show. I understand it is going to be a 
grand affair, probably the finest yet given 
by a theater orchestra. It is a splendid 
organization and rare pleasure is had in 
hearing it play a show at Broadway’s 
biggest picture house. 
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An interesting experiment has been 
tried out at the Criterion Theater in 
which a player-piano, the Ampico, and a 
dancer is used. The compositions used 
are contrasted, so that the dancer can 
display some variety in action. May 
Kitchin does the dance beautifully and 
looks bewitching. This is an idea for a 
small house. A player can be had in 
almost any small town and a dancer of 
even moderate ability will do nicely. I 
believe there are players with cut rolls to 
fit any picture in existence and this sort 
of instrument might be used in a modest 
act of the kind described. Anyway, it 
would be a novety and a relief to the 
usual bored audience. For, be it ad- 
mitted now once and for all, that pictures 
are getting mighty tiresome. It will soon 
be necessary to do something to keep the 
audience awake. 


An important change in conductors is 
taking place in the Rivoli and Rialto. 
Joseph Littau, so long assistant con- 
ductor at the Rivoli is being transferred 
to the Rialto, taking the place of Lion 
Vanderheim. Mr. Littau is wonderfully 
fitted for this important post. He is 
typically a poet, a composer, and a close 
student of the moderns. Consequently 
his mind is always open to anything that 
is to come—and many things that are 
not yet even announced. The only trou- 
ble with the change is that the Rivoli 
crowd will lose the best friend they ever 
had. But here’s luck to “Joe” in his new 
quarters, 





I must offer congratulations to the new 
Criterion theater just built in Oklahoma 
City on having a $25,000 Austin organ. 
It is always a pleasure to note a new the- 
ater putting in a regular organ. The 
rattle-traps that are installed in some of 
the houses lately completed make one 
glad that one is not required to attend 
services at such places. It is a good 
thing to feel that ten years from now 
the owners will not have to be roused 
up and spend some real money for an 
organ. However, they do things up 
pretty brown out in Oklahoma. It was 
Tulsa that invited the N. A. O. to con- 
vene there and sent the invitation to 
Springfield by Mrs. McArthur. That 
year ought to stand out as famous in 


many ways; for it was the year before 
the first Picture Playing demonstration 
before a Convention, which was done by 
Rollo Maitland at Portland, Maine. And 
then it was about the first time organists 
ever played recitals in their shirt-sleeves, 
practically proving that organ players are 
human and can wear pants without the 
aid of suspenders. 
* K 

Broadway organists are counting over 
their cash these warm days with a view 
of vacations. J. V. Cooper of the Rivoli 
is planning a trip through the White 
Mountains; Swinnen is probably think- 
ing of his old back garden in Antwerp; 
Crook of the Capitol is just starting in 
his baby on Dudley Buck’s Pedal Exer- 
cises; Krumgold of the Criterion is 
dreaming of a place where women do 
not abound; Boehm is after a new job 
in Pennsylvania; Priest is recalling old 
England; Adams is spending his spare 
time writing a bible for organists; Sis- 
son is probably wishing for Ohio; Robyn 
no doubt worries over the fact that a 
composer can write only one “Answer” 
and get away with it. By gosh! I almost 
forgot Smith; now what do you suppose 
a man named Smith thinks about? 


Organist Becomes Conductor 


ECENTLY we learned. of an or- 
ganist who became Governor of a 

State. Now we find an organist 
becoming Conductor of one of 

the most important orchestras of Broad- 
way. Mr. Joseph Littau has been ap- 
pointed Conductor of the famous Rialto 
Orchestra, New York. Mr. Littau was 
born in Elizabeth, N. J., and carried on 
his music studies with teachers in and 
about the Metropolis, devoting his keen- 
est ambitions to orchestral studies with a 
view to being, as he is to-day, an orches- 
tral conductor. His ground work in- 
cluded both the organ and the piano. He 
was one of the organists of St. Vincent 
de Paul, New York, and when he trans- 
ferred his organ activities to the theater 
he went to the Cumberland, Brooklyn, 
where he stayed two years. An engage- 
ment with the Boston Opera Company 
preceded his engagement by Hugo 
Riesenfeld as assistant conductor of the 
Rivoli, where he was associated with Mr. 
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Frederick Stahlberg, one of the finest 
conductors of the East. Mr. Riesenfeld, 
always on the alert to find real talent, 
soon learned to trust Mr. Littau with 
important engagements, and sent him to 
Boston to conduct a special series of 








JOSEPH LITTAU 


eight weeks. His first actual oppor- 
tunity to conduct a large orchestra came 
May the 25th, 1919, and on June 19th 
of the present year he began his career 
as Conductor of no less an organization 
than ‘the Rialto Orchestra. 

Mr. Riesenfeld still conducts the Rialto 
Orchestra occasionally, and to keep the 
organization in trim for the exacting de- 
mands of Hugo Riesenfeld is one of the 
tasks of Mr. Littau. The other task, 
much wider in possibilities and richer in 
rewards, is to so develop his own art of 
conducting that the name and work of 
Joseph Littau shall in a few years be 
second to none. Those who know his 
work and his earnestness have no fears 
that both these ends shall not be accom- 
plished. Mr. Littau, to all intents and 
purposes, is the actual Conductor of the 
Rialto Orchestra, as Mr. Riesenfeld acts 
only in the capacity of guest conductor. 
Of Mr. Riesenfeld, Mr. Littau said, “We 
all love him as a cultured, humane man, 
and respect him in the highest degree for 
his musicianship.” 


Critiques 
IN A BOSTON THEATER. 
S. G. del Castillo. 


T WOULD be pleasanter to be always com- 
plimentary in these columns, but the sub- 
ject of this review will perforce be “How 

Not to Play For the Pictures.” Curiously 
enough the two organists at this house, which 
shall be nameless, present strongly contrasting 
styles, each of which furnish object lessons to 
the neophyte who would wish to know what to 
avoid. They have apparently approached the 
work from opposite directions, one through the 
jazz type of piano playing, the other by way of 
the church organ. Let us examine the work of 
each and see the pitfalls in which they are en- 
snared. Incidentally they are handicapped at 
the start by an inadequate three-manual organ, 
which we suspect of possessing about enough 
actual pipes for a medium sized two-manual. 


The picture was “Desperate Youth,” a typical 
Southern romance with the usual parapher- 
nalia of hoopskirts, Negro mammy, and Colon- 
ial settings. This type of picture is one of the 
easiest to play for, with Negro songs, gavottes, 
minuets, and Stephen Foster’s entire output 
suggesting themselves naturally. Instead we 
found ourselves deluged in a flood of the lat- 
est popular Broadway offerings—My Mammy, 
Kentucky Blues, Humming, Swanee Shore, and 
such tunes following each other in rapid succes- 
sion. 

There was no attempt at contrast. Each tune 
was played at the same pace, in the same man- 
ner, with almost identical registration. The 
two choruses of a song would be as alike as 
two peas, with possibly the addition of a 4! 
coupler or a sharp reed on the second. Con- 


-trasting registration, individuality of treatment, 


and strict regard to the changes of mood are 
the three fundamentals of picture playing. All 
of these were disregarded by this organist, to 
whom the use of organ tone color was a closed 
book. With the manuals coupled together, she 
would play the melody with accompanying 
chords in a shrill nasal combination on. the 
choir with her right hand, while with her left 
she would produce a jumble of chromatic 
scales, chords and counter melody on the great, 
all the while pumping the Crescendo pedal- up 
and down in the good old-fashioned way. In 
ten minutes playing she scarcely deviated from 
this formula, tripping from one number to an- 
other with the precision of a mechanical piano. 
All the while there were widely varying moods 
on the screen, some light, others of an emotion- 
al nature to which this type of music was en- 
tirely unfitted. Fortunately the majority of a 
picture audience will remain comparatively ob- 
livious of musical horrors while the picture 
holds its attention. 


I confess that I was about at the end of my 
endurance when, like an approaching highball 
to the parched guest, I saw the other organist 
appear. That he was to, prove an inferior sort 
of home brew was happily still unknown. After 
some badinage between the two, during which 
the picture was left to its own devices, the ex- 
change was effected. The new organist, after 
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weighty deliberation, evolved a combination 
that satisfied him, and started a long improvi- 
sation of dull nothings. 

He registrated efficiently, producing more 
color from the organ in three minutes than his 
predecessor had displayed in her whole session; 
but in his way he was as completely uncon- 
cerned with the picture. Occasionally he would 
make an effort toward a suitable selection, but 
the strain would be too great, and the piece 
would persist through the next half dozen 
scenes. Thus he played the so overworked 
“Memories” when the bride is shown thinking 
of her girlhood; but becoming infatuated with 
his treatment of it continued it through scenes 
showing the girl ecstatically looking over her 
trousseau. In scenes on the plantation among 
the negroes he evolved an idiom which was a 
mixture of the American rural and the Scan- 
dinavian, but was at any rate intended to fit 
the picture. 

It will be noted that the common fault of 
both organists was not only unresponsiveness 
to the moods of the picture, but inability to find 
the proper material. Thus the first organist’s 
imagination was limited to Broadway jazz of 
Southern subjects, and the latter was confined 
by a limited experience with, or perhaps care- 
less observance and analysis of, musical idioms. 
They both tried—insufficiently, it is true—to 
fit their picture, but their routine was not 
sound, nor thorough enough to make it possible. 
A systematic search by such organists, and in 
fact by all picture organists, for all kinds and 
classifications of music, and then their con- 
scientious application, would improve their 
work a hundredfold. 


BROOKLYN—STRAND. 


R. JOHN HAMMOND, of the Brooklyn 
Strand, is a musician’s organist; that 
is, he seems to be playing organ music 

as an organist would play it, rather than merely 
trying to submerge certain pieces or quasi- 
pieces to a mass of indefinable tone by which to 
accompany a screen. In other words, the music 
does not lose its identity. 

The music, instead of seeming to melt itself 
cne piece into another, melted only its ends, the 
remainder of each piece retaining its own 
marked individuality, or perhaps having it 
somewhat enhanced through the stressing of 
its use at the moment for one particular pur- 
pose. Thus in the new reels, each section was 
accompanied by a marked bit of music of in- 
dividual character ; but when the subject of the 
screen changed, the music went on to a log- 
ical cadence, which it almost invariably reached 
in one way or another just about at the mom- 
ent when the title of the new scene had been 
read by the majority of the audience, and then 
changed directly to some other piece whose 
character was not influenced by what had gone 
before. 

Perhaps the selection of music had been in- 
fluenced, each piece by the piece that preceded 
it, but its interpretation had no reference to 
its predecessor, unless to make as marked con- 


. 


trast as artistically possible. This shifting of 
music through the news reels seemed to give 
the clue to the whole idea back of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s work. The idea was not to make the 
best of what happened to come next on the 
score, but first to get a score that was suit- 
able, and then give each piece the best pos- 
sible chance of making its identity felt by the 
ear just as the screen shots made the identities 
of each different subject noticeable to the eye. 
Perhaps photoplaying melts too much music, 
too many good pieces, into one common whole 
of no particular character, while it ought to 
melt cadences only, leaving the music proper 
uninfluenced by anything other than its own 
character. 

In the Literary Digest joke reprints (a use- 
less addition to a picture program) Mr. Ham- 
mond went, with violent contrast, into a bit of 
unadulterated jazz, with a slight over-stressing 
of the sforzando effect; it was as good a match 
to the screen as could be suggested. When it 
came to the signing of the much discussed 
“peace resolution” of our charming Senate, the 
music was pompous with a bit of superfluous 
dignity written into it. While the kiddies were 
shown taking their free bath on 4 hot July day 
in the sultry streets of New York, where im- 
provised fountains were installed for their ben- 
efit, the music suddenly went into a delightful 
registration on “Good Old Summer Time.” 
This delightful bit of thoroughly good music 
(in its place) was not played vociferously, as 
the scene might have suggested—a waltz played 
ff is self contradictory. The registration was 
somewhat refined and subdued to mp, with an 
occasional crescendo to mf, all the while retain- 
ing pleasing registration on strings and bright 

utes. 

And so on through the entire organ program. 
Each piece was played as a piece, with only its 
cadence melted and moulded. Sharp contrasts 
were used, as strings after flutes,- Clarinet solo 
after harmony passages, 4’ predominating after 
8’, three-four after four-four rhythm. One of 
the most favorable impressions came through 
the playing of a bit of music with a right-hand 
solo passage against left-hand accompaniment, 
with the accompaniment greatly subdued, as 
we would expect it in orchestral work. Ordi- 
narily an organist uses a solo registration of 
only slightly greater power than the accom- 
paniment registration, while the process of 
subduing the latter considerably is highly sat- 
isfying as a relief now and then. 

Mr. Hammond is successful in finding con- 
trasts and furnishing variety. There is noth- 
ing monotonous. He uses the thumb for ham- 
mering out motives and themes with good ef- 
fect, and it can be done without interfering in 
any way with the music being played at the 
time. 

The Strand orchestral music and vocal music 
was of ordinary type. The vocal solos were 
diaphramatic writhings on da-me-ni-po, or some 
equally intelligent sounds, so over-accompanied 
by the orchestra that it was fortunately not 
compulsory to listen to the vocal gurglings 
much of the time. Of course this ultra-unin- 
telligible vocal stuff is foreign, and that is all 
the recommendation it needs on a public pro- 
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gram. And the trivial airplane-motor-noise 
was dragged in by the skin of its teeth to spoil 
a beautiful scenic that had the misfortune to 
tell the audience it was made from an air 
ship; as an amusement for children, such things 
may work well, but I know of no theater able 
to run on the patronage of children. 

To return to Mr. Hammond: The Strand 
has been reviewed in these columns before, but 
its organists were not heard more than a few 
minutes at that time, so that their work could 
hardly be more than mentioned. In ihis case, 
however, the work of Mr. Hammond wa: heard 
to advantage, and the impressions formed rank 
him as one of the men the visitor to New York 
must hear if his education is to be complete. 


Scores 
“AN UNWILLING HERO” 
S. L. Rothapfel’s Score as adapted to the Organ 
by George C. Crook 

(Wind Effect.) 
T. The day before. (Piccolo.) 
T. Boston Harry. ’ 

(first 2-bars 30 times—each time v, tone 


higher.) 
Segue. 
Segue. 
(first 2-bars 3 times—each time %4 tone 
higher. ) 


D. Man whistles. 

Segue. (3rd and 4th bar only.) 
Segue. 

T. Listen Sony. 

T. Everybody was up. 

(at T. They may make...start begin- 
ning.—Push dem clouds away and re- 
peat Ist strain.) 

Push dem clouds away, P. Gaunt. 

Darkie tickle. (Train whistle.) E. Hunt. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp. 

Ole South (2-strains-Piccolo.) J. Zamecnik. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp. 

Whistle—answer. 

I hear you calling me, Chas. Marshall. 
Push dem clouds away, P. Gaunt. 

Organ. (37) (31) 

Push dem clouds away, P. Gaunt. 

Push dem clouds away and repeat Ist strain.) 


“WEALTH” 


Hugo Riesenfeld’s Score as adapted to Organ 
by Frank Stewart Adams 

Opening—Improvise Slow number till 

Cabaret scene—fox-trot 

Change of scene—Melody in A flat, Shelley 

Cabaret scene—fox-trot 

“The morning after’—Cantilene, Wheeldon 

“Estelle Roland”—Song without words, No. 31, 
Mendelssohn 

Flash to two ladies in parlor—Moon-moths, No. 
II, Kiissner 

Mary enters Pullman—Song without words, 
No. 20, Mendelssohn 

“Tt’s a gift”—Serenade, Russell King Miller 

“By careful investigation’—Rosaura, Burgmein 

(Play to C, improvise dramatic tension, 
. % T “The place that had known” 





Mary meets  mother-in-law—Song without 
words, Duetto, Mendelssohn 

Mary meets crippled boy—Cantabile, 6th Sym- 
phony, Widor 

Segue—Reverie, Bonnet 

Fire-scene—Overture, Peter Schmoll, Weber 
(from Allegro) 

“Just before dawn,” Adagio, E flat piano con- 
certo, Beethoven 

Mary seated on couch—Song without words, 
No. 4, Mendelssohn (twice) 

Segue—Cantabile, 7th Sonata, Guilmant 

Nursery Scene—Dramatic Andante, cres. to FF, 
pause, when Mary goes to cradle 

“Far away”’—Pastorale, Deshayes 

“In the house where,” Nocturne, C sharp minor, 
Chopin 

Phillip finds Mary—Cantilene, H. A. Mathews 


“WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY” 

S. L. Rothapfel’s Score as adapted to the Organ 
by George C. Crook 

Screening—Eastern Romance, Korsakoff (First 
2 bars, and Drum rhythm somewhat like 
the rhythm of the word “musical’”) , 

“The call of the—ditto 

“Lahore, the city—Les Mosques, No. 3, Orien- 
tales, Gaumin (lively) 

“The clubhouse—Irresistible, Bustanoby (valse; 
last 16 measures before Con Moto e Can- 
tabile) 

“John Holden—Sons of Britain, Nichol (8 
measures pp) 

“Ahmed Khan—Hindu Dance, Shelley (drums; 
after “Stop that noise” drums stop; 

Drummer walks off—Constantinople, No. 4, 
Orientales, Gauwin (repeat till C 3 times 
then go ahead till 16 measures before D) 

Segue—Eastern Romance (first 2 measures and 
Drum repeated 4 times, then go ahead) 

“Heart Hungry—Song of India, Korsakoff 

“While at the bridgehead—Sons of Britain, 
Nichol 

“Love needs no caste—Temple Bells, No. 1, 
Finden (start 2 measures before C 

“So the months passed—An Indian Legend, 
Baron (play till Largamente) 

After man on horse leaves—Till I wake, No. 4, 
Indian Lyrics, Finden 

Segue—Drum as stars are seen, Drum as shad- 
ows of 2 women are seen, Drum at “The 
approach”, Drum after Parrot is seen 

Man enters, sees baby—Song of India 


‘As he leaves—Drum 


“And the high Gods—Drum during title only 

Grandmother holds child’s head—Drum, Gong 
for sheet pulled over head 

Segue—Song of Sorrow, Nevin 

Father lifts sheet—Indian love Lyric, No. 3 
(cut out bar first, repeat goes back to let- 
ter J) 

He comes to crying woman—Drum, till next 
title 

Wife is seen in window—Drum 

“Thou must go—Lamente Persone, No. 3, Suite 
Characteristique, Tregina (husband goes to 
wife, Drum all through) 

Husband sees wife in bed—Indian Love Lyric 

No. 4 (cut 2 bars at J play till M) 
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Segue—Drum, 4 bars, then Kashmiri Song No. 
3, Love Lyrics 
(Start at H, watch Drum, after 2nd end- 
ing back to J) 
He shakes hands—Eastern Romance (first 2 
* measures, Dram repeated) 


The above Score is used by the organists at 
the Capitol; during the orchestral performances 
the organ plays as marked, improvising on the 
general themes used by the orchestra during the 
interim between titles. There was an oriental 
drum used as marked at wide intervals through- 
out, not loud enough to be monotonous. 

During the organ performances I played the 
exact numbers that the orchestra used. At No. 
14 there was time between each title, so along 
with the orchestra, I used the second and third 
movements of Marche Pittoresque, Kroeger, 


Repertoire 


slowly, and found that the pedal part of the 
second strain served as an excellent suggestion 
of the drum in the picture, using the 8’ Flute 
on the Pedal alone, the character of the pas- 
sage fitting either major or minor keys, so I 
used it very lightly at every drum title along 
with the corresponding number. Other num- 
bers used were An Eastern Idyl, Stoughton; 
Oriental Sketch, Bird; Vision, Bib!; always 
interspecsing the cue sheet numbers. At the 
end where the orchestra played Eastern Ro- 
mance, and gave way to very light drum tap- 
ping only as the drummer appeared again and 
faded out, so I played the same and gave way 
to soft 8’ Pedal theme as before. 

The organ was kept down to the lighter reg- 
isters but with variety, using light strings, 
flutes, piccolos, reeds, etc.; always with re- 
straint as regards over-balancing with pedals. 


Suggestions 


For Church—Theater—and Concert 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
Con Grazia in F sharp 


OCTURNE might be a good subtitle for 
this work, for it reminds one slightly of 
the nocturnes of Chopin. The illustra- 

tion shows the theme upon which the piece is 
largely built, though there is a secondary theme 
that appears in the left hand against a right 








hand chord and a pedal not, both touched upon 
the first and third beats of the measure. The 
middle section is more technical and less inter- 
esting musically, but it is brief and aoffrds 
speedy return to the materials as shown in the 
illustration. It is easy to play, in spite of its 
tooks, and it is natural and musical enough to 
appeal to the average listener. 

The church organist can use it as offertory 
with best effect, though it would serve also as 
the part of an extended prelude, or even as a 
postlude for a quiet afternoon or evening serv- 
ice? On the recital program it would be effec- 
tive if well contrasted with the numbers on each 
side of it, and if the registration were carefully 
set. 

Photoplayers will find it admirable for any 
of the softer effects of the ‘screen where the 
moods are human and intimate. (Fischer). 


H. BROOKS DAY 
Allegro Symphonique in B flat 
HIS composition deserves’ much greater 
popularity than has thus far been ac- 
corded it; among the many pieces of this 
character it deserves to rank as one of the very 
best. A glance at its two chief themes, as re- 
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produced herewith and a study of the technic 
the composer has brought into play in the pro- 
duction of the work, will convince any musician 
of its high character. And at the same time 
there is such an exuberance of good will, vivac- 
ity, and the humor of life—such as characterized 
the composer himself—that its appeal with the 





public is assured. It opens with a few pompous 
chords, and then breaks at once into the first 
theme as shown. The rhythm is superb, and the 
melodic contour makes it all the finer; this 
theme is genuinely an inspirational bit of mu- 
sic. The composer works it well, though he 
does not over-work it; brilliance is the thing 
that is striven for, and the means to attain it 
are simple and direct. On the third page is in- 
troduced the lovely second theme, entirely dif- 
ferent in character, but filled with rhythm none 
the less, and with melody, even with a counter 
melody added. These two themes are used to 
compose the entire work, and it is filled with 
points of interest from beginning to end. Va- 
riety of registration and treatment are afforded 
in every page. It is not entirely easy to play, 
there are no difficulties of any serious order, 
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and the work is strongly recommended to every 
organist. 

The church player will find it a fine, invig- 
orating prelude for a morning service, bringing 
to the service that fullness of life and energy 
which ought to characterize wholesome living 
everywhere. On the recital program it will Ke 
ideal for the opening number ; being of rhythmic 
and melodious order, with plenty of brilliance, 
it gives the listeners ample musical pleasures 
while not taxing their concentration at the be- 
ginning of a recital when they are more curious 
and restless than attentive. 

Photoplayers will find it admirable for the 
organ solo number. It may be shortened a bit 
here and there for such use. For picture work 
it will serve a variety of purposes in the drama 
of better order, though not in dramas of pa- 
thetic trend. (Fischer). 


ADOLPH M. FOERSTER 

Prelude in Ab, Op. 62, No. 2 
EFLECTIVE, somewhat somber, a har- 
monic mass moving here and there rather 
than a simple melody or involved counter- 
point. It opens with 14 measures of harmony, 
as shown in the first part of our illustration, 
and then is introduced the theme of the work, 
shown in the second half. This theme travels 
up and down with emotional waves and reaches 








a good climax before descending to a pianissimo 
close. It is stately, solemn, sincere music, and 
though its quality is perhaps injured here and 
there through too obvioys and too frequent ca- 
dences the piece makes P fine effect and is worth 
using every season. The too frequent and too 
complete cadence is an error due usually to 
lack of inventive genius or hard work on the 
composer’s part, and is quite prevalent. 
_ This is a fine prelude for almost any service; 
it is not a trivial soulless filler such as the 
church too often hears, but an assertive bit of 
thought put into the language of music. It 
should be used in all churches. On the recital 
program it is hardly worthy of presentation. 
Photoplayers will find in it something valu- 
able for scenes of considerable weight but not 
too much action. It is somber, . stately, self- 
contained. Its interpretation can. be largely 
moulded to fit the scene. Obviously it will be 
most useful for serious dramas that are some- 
what above the flimsy, spotty, unhealthy stuff so 
highly favored at this time in the studios of 
American producers. (Ditson). 


CHARLES GOUNOD (fF. A.) 
Marche Militaire in E flat 

S A rival to Schubert’s march, Gounod’s 
is able to bid quite high. True, its first 
theme is more bombastic than solid, more 
flamboyant than worthy, but there is a good 
mixture of themes, a fine spirit throughout so 
that the work, by virtue of these things and the 





two intermediate themes, is able to hold a good 
place in the catalogue of military marches. A 
loose wrist will be a blessing, for the proper 
interpretation of the march demands it. The 
first theme need not be shown, but the sec- 
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ondary theme is given in our first illustration. 
It is a pretty bit of music that will catch an 
audience. The second illustration shows the 
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theme of the middle movement of the march; 
it is a pleasing melody in the left hand against 
a pedal and right-hand rhythm, with a good ef- 
fect derived from the sustained dominant in the 
right hand. The section is brief, and the open- 
ing theme immediately returns to bring the 
march to a brilliant close through a somewhat 
extended coda. 

For the church it could be used to advantage 
as a prelude to any brilliant service of military 
or memorial character, or as a postlude to such 
a service. On the recital program it would be a 
fine opening or closing number, or it might be 
used as a middle number; it is brilliant music 
of an appealing kind that the public can under- 
stand and enjoy, so that its presence on a pro- 
gram would enhance the interest of the recital. 
The organ transcription is by Frederick Archer. 

The photoplayer will find it excellent for 
news reels of military character, or for any 
military scenes of brilliance and dash. It 
might be toned down for comedy use also. 
(Ditson). 


BERNARD JOHNSON 
Lullaby 


N ATTRACTIVE little melody that is 
given something much better than the 
conventional accompaniment. The illus- 

tration shows the opening measures which fur- 
nish the theme for the entire composition, 
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though there is no trace of monotony at any 
time. _ The middle section, built of these same 
materials, is even more prettily developed and 
lends itself either to a slightly accelerated inter- 
pretation, or to a softer and more drowsy 
mood, as the player prefers. The episode lead- 
ing back to the original materials is well done, 
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and interesting in itself, though still using 
strictly the same thematic content. The piece 
is quite a relief from the ordinary simplicity 
and lack of technical interest manifest pain- 
fully in so many pieces of similar character and 
is worth studying by all younger composers. 
While we might not call LuLtasy an inspira- 
tion, it is nevertheless a pleasing little bit of 
music that is very easy to play and that will 
always be heard with pleasure. 

It makes a fine offertory and an equally good 
prelude to a quiet service; it might also be used 
effectively as a postlude with slightly stronger 
registration than it ordinarily should have. The 
church organist can thus find a multitude of 
uses for it. The recitalist should program it 
with great care; it is not ideally a recital 
number. 

Like other numbers of this type, it need not 
be used exclusively for rocking humanity to 
sleep, but is suitable for quiet scenes in general 
where children figure prominently. All the 
compositions of Bernard Johnson should be ex- 
amined by photoplayers who are looking for 
something that will make their instrument 
sound like the self-respecting autonomous en- 
tity the organ ought to be—F. S. A. (Schir- 
mer). 


FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 
Andantino Db | 


HERE is nothing startling about the first 
measures of the Andante theme, but the 
second sentence, comprised in the 5th to 

8th measures, enhances the first sentence by 
contrast and is sufficiently beautiful to make 
the Andante worth while. The illustration 
shows the second sentence where a _ brief 
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countermelody is seen in the left hand. This 
statement of materials is repeated in slightly 
varied form, and then the contrast section 
wavers between major and minor just enough 
to avoid the stultifying effect of a contrasting 
minor in a major work; these materials are in- 
teresting enough, and certainly display a little 
invention on the part of the composer: The 
“recapitulation again varies the main theme and 
the piece closes with a good coda. Andantino 
is well written for the organ, and by virtue of 
several things it is well worth adding to every 
library. It is very easy to play and requires 
no modern organ. It is also finely printed, with 
a cover that is too clean and attractive to wear 
well. 

The church organist will have a beautiful pre- 
lude or offertory in this ANDANTINO; it has the 
qualities that reach down into the inner feel- 
ings and strike at the heart rather than at the 
mind, which is exactly what music should al- 
ways do. On the concert program it would be 
effective after some contrapuntal number. 


The photoplayer could use it as a love theme, 
or for any quiet scenes where human qualities 
are to the fore. Perhaps it would serve equally 
well for scenics where placid waters mirror the 
beauties of green trees. For that matter, it, as 
well as most other pieces that are suggestive of 
such moods and scenes, can be adapted with 
perfect propriety to neutral moods or to any 
of the ordinary incidents of the screen story. 
(Fox). 


Reviews 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR (F. S.) 

Scene from Imaginary Ballet No. 1 
HIS number might equally well be called 
Tone Picture or Mood Picture or have 
some other title that would fit it quite as 
well, though its free style and imaginative char- 
acter make it excellent material around which 
to build a good ballet. It is musical and at- 
tractive. The illustration shows the first staff 





of the second page and gives a fairly good idea 
of the materials and moods of the entire piece. 
It is carefree and happy, music of the kind we 
all enjoy now and then; and it is easy to play. 
It offers abundant opportunity for variety and 
beauty in registration all the way from the 
stupid diapason to the characteristic vox hu- 
mana. 

The church organis@will find it a delightful 
prelude or offeratory; on the recital program 
it would always be welcome. 

Mr. Swinnen, who arranged the piece for 
organ, says: “The beginning can be used for 
bright scenes up to the 32d measure; the next 
64 measures will be of great use for dramatic 
scenes, if played a little slower than the be- 
ginning of the piece. Mr. Riesenfeld used it in 
Nazimova’s ‘Out of the Fog’ with an effect that 
will never be forgotten. It was when Nazi- 
mova, playing a dual role of mother and later 
of daughter, had a quarrel with her father, the 
lighthouse keeper, ran up the lighthouse tower 
and jumped into the sea.” The piece lends itself 
to the performer’s mood admirably so that it 
will be most valuable for the photoplay organ- 
ist. (Schirmer). 


FAY FOSTER (H. J. S.) 

Sunset in a Japanese Garden 
RANSCRIBED for organ by Dr. H. J. 
Stewart. A characteristic piece as_ its 
title claims, and quite successful. The 
opening measures comprise one set of thematic 
materials of 8 measures, and after a brief con- 
necting link, a second theme is presented in 8 
measures. These two bits of music are twice 
stated and the piece ends with a third presen- 
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tation of the first of the themes, which is more 
of the Japanese flavor than the second mater- 
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ials; this first theme is shown in our illustra- 
tion. It is easy to play, and is intended for 
picturesque use. 

The church organist will use it as part of an 
extended prelude for special occasion, and the 
recitalist might find a place for it now and then 
on account of its special character; but it is 
not intended for either use, excepting for its 
picturesque character on the recital. 

Photoplayers will use it for Japanese scenes. 
(Ditson). 


EDITH LANG 
Meditation 


N THE style of Kamennoi Ostrow, in that 
the right hand has similar treatment against 
a pleasing melody in the left-hand part. 
The melody is a beautiful bit of music, and the 
treatment adds much interest. In the second 
section the music rises naturally to a good cli- 
max in stirring manner, and then gently sub- 
sides to quieter moods, though the beautiful 
treatment of the first three pages is not re- 
peated, much to our disappointment. The piece 
is in binary form. It is easy to play, and does 
not require much of an organ. It is inspira- 
tional, especially in certain passages, and is 
worth adding to every library. 

The church organist will use it effectively as 
a prelude or offertory, or perhaps as a post- 
lude if the auditorium is not too noisy at that 
part of the service. On the recital program it 
would be effective after heavier numbers in the 
larger forms. 

The photoplayer could use it with beautiful 
effectiveness for any of the quieter love scenes, 
or for any moods that depict beauty, nobility of 
character, and things worth while. (Boston 
Music Co.). 


CEDRIC W. LEMONT (G. B. N.) 
Drowsy Afternoon, Op. 15, No. 4, in F 
RANSCRIBED for the organ by Gordon 

Balch Nevin. Its title fits it admirably, 
_ though the composer lost a bit of his in- 
spiration when the nightmare of the middle sec- 





tion came face to face with him. However, the 
first section presents a melody that is appeal- 
ing and genuine, somewhat of barcarolle type, 
easy to play and comfortable to hear. It is a 
bit of melodious, rhythmic music such as the 
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public can understand and enjoy; its main theme 
is a lovely bit of music. 

For the church it will serve admirably as part 
of an extended prtlude, or as an offertory. On 
the recital program it will hardly find a place 
because it is not organ literature proper, and 
naturally a recital can legitimately present only 
proper organ music or transcriptions of out- 
standing works of recognized importance. 

Theater organists can use it as the title sug- 
gests, or for children scenes, or for pastorale 
scenics or water scenes, or for any of the milder 
comfortable scenes where there is not much 
action. (Ditson). 


BENJAMIN OWEN (A. B.) 
“Hear us O Father” 


N ANTHEM for chorus or quartet, be- 
A ginning with contralto solo and gradu- 
ally building up to full chorus, all on 

the theme as shown in the illustration, which 
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gives the second and third staffs of the an- 
them. The melody upon which it is built is of 
the old, well-known variety, and this at once 
makes it appeal the more strongly to the hear- 
ers. It is easy to sing and flows along easily 
and gracefully so that the volunteer chorus 
would take delight in singing it. To a musician, 
a “tune” in 12-8 rhythm does not carry with it 
very burdensome quantities of reverence, but to 
the audience it is nothing more or less than a 
beautiful religious sentiment—and anthems are 
sung for the sake of their effect on the audi- 
ence. The work ends with a few “Amens” 
which ought to be changed to something in- 
telligible. (Ditson). 


A. RUBINSTEIN (F. S.) 
Serenade Gm 

NOTHER transcription by Firmin Swin- 
nen, the last of his series of 12 made 
especially for theater organists, though 
all but two or three are equally well suited to 
the church organist. The illustration shows the 
opening .measures, the theme of which is a 
graceful, smooth melody of serenade type. A 
contrasting melody is introduced, with its own 
harmony, in the left hand, while an ornamental 
flute passage is given the right hand. These 
two materials comprise the entire piece of 10 
pages. It is easy enough to play, though there 
is a measure here and there that will cause per- 

haps a little preparation. 
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For the church it would serve as a postlude 
for any service though it is hardly of suitable 
character as a prelude—but that is as much a 





» 

matter of the organist’s interpretation as of 
the composer’s notation. On the recital pro- 
gram it will hardly find a place. 

Photoplayers would use it, as Mr. Swinnen 
suggests, “for scenes of intimacy, children 
scenes, etc.; starting at the Moderato, page 4, 
and continuing for 52 measures, it can be used 
for more joyful scenes. (Schirmer). 


LEO SOWERBY 

Madrigal in E flat 
NE of the important events of the world 
O of organ literature of the past year was 
the appearance—rather suddenly—of 
three compositions by Leo Sowerby, almost un- 
known as a composer in the organ world. ~The 
compositions were unusual. They were ultra- 
serious, and sufficiently masterful to leave a 
strong impression on serious musicians. While 
not easy to play, nor easy to enjoy, they are 
worth while to every organist; the MApRIGAL 
is perhaps the easiest. Though manifestly there 
is variety in thematic context, the whole piece 
seems one both in theme and essence. Our il- 
lustration is taken from the first two staffs of 
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the second page, the first page being somewhat 
introductory in style, though of similar mood 
to the excerpt shown. It begins moderately in 
emotion and develops gradually, without involv- 
ing the player too deeply in contrapuntal pas- 
sages, though it rises emotionally to consider- 
able heights. Any plaver of modest technic will 
be able to learn the piece without much diffi- 
culty, and its bigness of conception wili make 
it a valuable number to have in the repertoire. 

For the church service it will make a fine 
prelude, beginning softly and ending softly, but 
with a good strong assertiveness in the middle 
section. On the recital program it would not 
interest the public sufficiently to warrant its 
use, however interesting it may be to the player. 


Photoplayers will find it admirable for 
dramas of serious character and strong under- 
currents of emotional interest. Its upbuilding 
climaxes will be of service, and these may be 
brought in conveniently to suit the occasion. 
The piece has considerable length, which may 
easily be augmented or diminished at will; other 
numbers can easily be interpolated. (Gray). 


TECHNIC OF THE BATON 
Albert Stoessel 


NE of the most recent books on Conduct- 
ing is that by Albert Stoessel, who was 
instructor in that subject for the A. E. F. 

Bandmasters and Musicians School, at Chau- 
mont, France. Walter Damrosch, in his brief 
preface to the book, says, “The lack of routine 
and the ignorance of even the simplest rudi- 
ments of the art of beating time is appalling 
among many of our conductors, organists and 
choirmasters.” 

Mr. Stoessel in his own preface says, “Just 
as a fine player can get excellent results with a 
poor instrument, so can a good conductor se- 
cure equally good results with players of lesser 
ability. On the other hand, it is so frequently 
experienced that the efforts of the very finest 
group of musicians are spoiled by an incom- 
petent leader.” 

Nothing is more annoying to the sight than 
to see a quasi-conductor standing before a body 
oi singers or players, waving his single-boned 
arms. like overworked pump handles. Nine 
conductors out of ten are of this variety. Any 
book that will help them to overcome this 
deadly habit ought to be worth its weight in 
gold. 
The book under review gives a series of illus- 
trations showing the various positions for the 
arm and hand, and then deals most largely with 
the technical matter of the gesture for the 
various rhythms, some very simple, some very 
complex. While the illustrations themselves 
are rather soldier-like and stiff, they at least il- 
lustrate the crux of the whole matter and point 
out to the reader that the conductor’s arm has 
a joint in the middle of it at the point com- 
monly called the elbow, and suggest subcon- 
sciously that it might be a very good thing to 
use this joint as well as that at the shoulder. 
The wrist movement is also illustrated. 

Choirmasters contemplating a raid on the 
conductor’s baton in full view of the public 
should by all means secure this book, study the 
illustrations carefully, and then practise before 
a full length mirror till every trace of stiffness 
and awkwardness has entirely vanished. After 
this has been accomplished, then let him read 
the remainder of the book and try to secure for 
his own use such methods of beating the vari- 
ous rhythms as he shall think are worth his 
adoption. (Fischer). 


New Music 


ANTON ARENSKY: BarcaroLe 1n F, 
transcribed by Edwin Arthur Kraft; a melod- 
ious, light melody against an undulating right- 
hand chord accompaniment; quiet, reflective, 
serviceable for ordinary use. (Schirmer). 
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GEORGES BIZET: L’Ar.EsIENNE Suits, 
No. 1, in three movements, AnaGIETTO, MINU- 
ETTO, and PRELUDE, transcribed by Herbert A. 
Fricker. (Schirmer). 

MAX BRUCH: Apacio in E flat (Violin 
Concerto, Op. 26) transcribed for organ by 
James H. Rogers; a slow, stately melody of 
fine workmanship. (Schirmer). 

ALFREDO p’AMBROSIO: Canzonerta in 
G minor, transcribed by Caspar P. Koch; a light 
composition in rhythmic style, easy to play. 
(Schirmer). 

GABRIEL FAURE: Cuant Sans Par- 
oLES in C minor, transcribed by Henry Clough- 
leighter. (Schirmer). 

ZDENKO FIBICH: A _ PensiveE Moon, 
transcribed by Gordon Balch Nevin. (Schir- 
mer). A Melody, transcribed by Gordon Balch 
Nevin. (Schirmer). 

EDWARD GRIEG: Sotvejcs Lien, tran- 
scribed by Edwin Arthur Kraft. (Ditson). 

JULES MASSENET: Awncetus in F 
(Scenes Pittoresques) transcribed for organ by 
Mark Andrews. (Ditson). 

GABRIEL’ PIERNE:. Guarpian ANGEL, 
transcribed by Edwin Arthur Kraft. (Ditson). 


From the Console to the.President 
of the Music Publishers Association 
of the United States 


ES, Mr. George Fischer, the newly elected 
president of the Music Publishers Asso- 
ciation of the United States, has two 

things in common with President Harding, i. ¢., 
he is a native Ohioan and “once upon a time”, 
while not a member of the Eb alto section of 
the local band, nevertheless also aspired to 
higher music—professional honors to be found 
way up in the choir loft—desirous of being 
perched on an organ bench. 

Born in Dayton, Ohio, 1870, son of Joseph 
Fischer, founder of the firm of J. Fischer & 
Bro., who, the same as his father before him, 
was closely identified with church work, as 
organist. The Joseph Fischer branch of the 
family removed to New York in 1876 for the 
sole purpose of permitting Mr. Fischer, Sr., to 
assume the, at the time, rather desirable post as 
organist and choirmaster of the Church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer on the East Side of the 
city. 

In 1884, George Fischer’s school days were cut 
short and then commenced his entry into the 
commercial field with a taste of professional 
life. At the time when the presnt offices in the 
Bible House, No. 7, were opened the staff of 
J. Fischer & Bro. consisted of just two people: 
Fischer Sr. and Jr. All spare time—of which 
there- was considerable before and after busi- 
ness hours—George Fischer was invited to put 
to good use, i.¢., to acquire music knowledge, 
technic, and what not else. His first training in 
piano he owes to Jos. G. Marcks, a splendid 
Pianist who today is yet organist of St. Thomas 
R. C. Church, New York. Organ studies were 
pursued with Hugo Bialla of St. Ann’s Church 
and Dr. Frank G. Dossert, then stationed at St. 


Stephen’s. Apparently there must have been a 
few more vacant hours at noon-time which 
were filled advantageously by enrolling George 
Fischer, as a seeker of knowledge in the field 
of harmony and counterpoint, with C. C. Miiller. 

Due entirely to his surroundings, George 
Fischer displayed special fondness for organ 
music, and perhaps also as result of his meet- 
ing in 1901 and entering into business relations 
with the then already famous virtuoso, Gaston 
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M. Dethier, might be attributed the fact that his 
Icve for everything pertaining to organ liter- 
ature never waned. Not at all times encour- 
aged in their enterprises by the organ-music- 
buying public, the house of J. Fischer & Bro. 
never became discouraged, with the result that 
some of the choicest bits of American organ 
compositions to-day bear the firm’s name as 
publishers. One need only point to the splen- 
did list of Dethier’s compositions, the works of 
Pietro A. Yon, Ralph Kinder, J. Frank Fry- 
singer, Oscar Schminke, Russell King Miller, 
G. Ferrata, Gottfried H. Federlein, and many 
others. 

A few years after the death of Joseph 
Fischer the firm was incorporated with George 
Fischer as president, and his brother, Carl T., 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Success very encouraging has also come in 
secular fields, such as part-songs for men’s, 
women’s and mixed voices; art songs, operettas 
for amateur organizations (by W. Rhys-Her- 
bert, Edward F. Johnston) sacred cantatas, etc. 
The firm also maintains offices in Birmingham, 
England, and has agencies in many foreign 
countries. 

Aside from holding the presidency of the 
Music Publishers Association of the United 
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States, Mr. George Fischer is also the presid- 
ing officer of the Greater New York Music 
Publishers and Dealers Association and a di- 
rector of the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce. 


News and Notes 


AMERICAN ORGAN PLAYERS’ CLUB 
HE 31st Annual Meeting of the American 
Organ Players’ Club became, on June 
28th, an al fresco party at the suburban 
home of David E. Crozier (one of the mem- 
bers) at Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Over 80 members, with their guests, were 
present, and wandered over the spacious 
grounds for an hour, viewing the charming 
scenery, flowers, etc. 

A short business meeting was called to 
order by the President, Dr. Ward; and neces- 
sary business transacted. The election for 
officers resulted in the following selection: 


President—John M’E. Ward 
Vice-Pres—Henry S. Fry 
Secretary—Bertram P. Ulmer 
Treasurer—Herbert S. Drew 
Librarian—Jennie M. Carroll 

Board of Directors—Frederick Maxson, 
Rollo F. Maitland, Jas. C. Warhurst and 
Harry Banks. 

The report of the Executive Committee, 
Henry S. Fry, Chairman, analysed the com- 
poser membership in extenso, giving credit 
to the creators of original works and their 
performance. Especial mention was made of 
“the performances by Chas. M. Courboin at 
Wanamakers, of 7 compositions; at the N.A.O. 
Convention in New York, of two complete 
programs by the members; by Sam’l. Bald- 
win, city organist of New York, 16 composi- 
tions; 3 recitals in Philadelphia exclusively 
of their own works; one recital before the 
Manuscript Music Society of Philadelphia; at 
the Penna. State Convention of the N.A.O. 
held in Lancaster City, the music throughout 
the day was played by our members.” 

An enjoyable talk by Charles M. Courboin 
about his recent experiences abroad, and an 
impromptu recital on the large three manual 
organ in Mr. Crozier’s studio on the grounds, 
furnished much pleasure.—J. M’E. Ward. 


Personal Notes 


G. HERMAN BECK, organist of Emmaus 
Lutheran Church, St. Louis, has a new three- 
manual organ, the specifications of which 
were drawn in collaboration with Mr. Hope 
Leroy Baumgartner, of Yale University. Mr. 
Beck secured Mr. Baumgartner for the dedi- 
eatory recital, and was successful in securing 
the support of the press of St. Louis, espe- 
cially that of the St. Louis Star whose music 
critic gave the recital an extensive and some- 
what detailed review. About 200 people were 
unable to find admission to the already filled 
auditorium when the recital hour arrived: In 
reference to his success in securing the co- 
operation of the press, Mr. Beck asks, “Who 
savs music critics won’t respond when we 
offer a real program, a real player, and a real 
instrument?” 

CHARLES M. COURBOIN gave the dedica- 
tory recitals on the new organ in the Hickory 
Street Presbyterian Church of Scranton, and 
gave a third recital privately before the local 
Guild members in a program of classics which 
he thought would interest them rather than 
the public. This is an ideal way of over- 
coming the difficulty of selecting a program 
of music for presentation under such circum- 
stances, because it gives the public—whose 
patronage is absolutely essential for the con- 
tinued prosperity of the organist—a chance 
to hear the things they can best enjoy, at the 
same time giving the professional musicians 
an opportunity to hear their brother profes- 
sionals play some of the larger works that 
have interest only for the professionals them- 
selves. Mr. Courboin is to be commended for 


his finding so good a solution of the problem. 

MISS ELLEN M. FULTON has been elected 
Dean of the Northeastern Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter of the Guild. 

BAUMAN LOWE, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Brooklyn, is having a Solo Organ 
added to his three-manual Midmer, using the 
following specifications: 

8’ Stentorphone Pedal 16’; Gross Flute 
Gross Flute Tuba 
Gross Gamba Couplers: 
Gamba Celeste L-G. L-C. L-P. 


4’ Rohr Flute LL 16, 8, and 4. 
16’ Tuba 
8’ Tuba 
4’ Tuba 
Chimes 


FIRMIN SWINNEN, of the Rivoli Theater, 
New York,.is writing a series of five brief 
collections of original organ compositions for 
the theater organists, to be published, as an- 
nounced in our advertising pages, by J. 
Fischer & Bro. Mr. Swinnen, in composing 
these incidental pieces has been careful to 
allow for their easy expansion or contrac- 
tion, according to the specific demands of 
the moment. The composer suggests, for 
example in connection with the First An- 
dante of the series, that, “The first 16 
measures can be played as a unit; then the 
next 35 also; if the piece is still not long 
enough a start can be made from the very 
beginning again. If the piece is too long for 
a scene, a stop can be made after the first 
16 measures; if not long enough, the Allegro 
can be played for the next 14 measures; re- 
peat the last 2 measures, 13 and 14, then re- 
peat them again, playing the lefthand part 
alone with a slight ritenuto, which can be 
extended enough to lead to the next title or 
scene. Make a hold on the last note and you 
will be ready to play the next scene in a 
related key, such as, say, C minor or major, 
E flat major, A flat minor, etc.” These col- 
lections of especially written, classified organ 
music for the theater will be the very first 
publication of their kind, and will be invalu- 
able to theater organists. 

WHITNEY TEW, the eminent vocal teacher 
who has recently moved his studios from Chi- 
cago to New York, is giving a series of lec- 
tures in his studio every Thursday, free to 
those interested in the subject of the voice. 
Mr. Tew claims that the principle of voice 
developmen’. used by the old Italian teachers 
is based on a law of nature rather than being 
merely a method of voice placing, and_ that 
bringing the voice under the influence of this 
law brings into use a normal scale of three or 
four octaves of tone of great beauty, inten- 
sity, power, and flexibility. 

A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS on music, mu- 
sicians, and music instruments has been 
issued by Harold Reeves, London. It is a 
carefully edited work of considerable value 
to those who pride themselves in_ their 
libraries; the cost of printing and_ dis- 
tributing 15 thousand copies of the catalogue 
was upwards of $500, so that it will be under- 
stood that the publisher has performed a real 
service to musicians in the expenditure of so 
large a sum on the task of furnishing the 
musician with accurate information on the 
literature of his profession. 


Statistics 


T WAS in a public forum in church, 
and statistics had been done to the 
death. A dignified gentleman jumped 

to his feet. “Do you know,” he bel- 
lowed impressively, “that if all the pies 
made in this country in one year were 
placed in a single stack”—he shrieked a 
magnificent climax—‘“it would fall over!” 
—The Round Table. 
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“The Art.of Organ Building” 


Dr. CHARLES Vincent: “The book of the 
Century. You have certainly succeeded in a 
most difficult task in a wonderful way.” 


* * * * 


N. J. Corey: “No work of such magnitude 
and value has ever before been contributed to 
the literature of music.” 


* * * * 


J. Warren AnprEws: “I am greatly pleased 

especially with the chapters relating 

to the electric and pneumatic departments of 

organ building. It is worth a great deal to 

the organ student to have all diagrams so 

plainly and clearly outlined. Tt should 
be in the library of every organ student.” 

* * * * 


H. B. Jerson: “I have received great pleas- 
ure and instruction from your great Work. 
The plates are exquisite.” 
* * * * 


SAMUEL P. WarrEN: “It is superb and 
splendid tribute to the Art of Organ Building! 
My expectations were high during ten or fifteen 
years waiting for its appearance, and now that 
the books are here a very superficial examina- 
tion confirms me in all that I had anticipated. 


I am amazed at the amount of material you . 
it becomes at once a° 


have collected 
valuable educative treatise and work of refer- 
ence.” 

* * * * 


H. M. Rrece, (manager of department of 
Music Literature in the largest publishing 
house in the world): “The two sumptuous 
volumes surpass all expectation. They are 
without question the handsomest specimens of 
book-making in modern musical literature. All 
the current English, German, and French 
works on the subject of Organ Building pass 
through my hands, and the only opinion that 
can be expressed is that nearly all of them 
seem antiquated, superficial, and insignificant 

in comparison with a work of such. 
modernness, thoroughness, and breath of 
scope as ‘The Art of Organ Building’, which 
may, without overstatement, be said to con- 
titute in itself the whole and sole literature of 
the Twentieth Century Organ.” 


formed a_herculean 


JoHN Rocers, F.R.M.S.: “My library has 
always included every book in the English 
language on the organ. We have noth- 
ing in the English language to compare with 
this work.” 


2K * * * 


PETER LE Sueur: “I should like to add my 
tribute of admiration on your monumental 
achievment. One hardly knows which 
to admire the more—the master-mind that has 
so successfully grappled with the many aspects 
of the subject, or the indefatigable industry 
and research necessary to bring such an epoch- 
making work to a triumphant issue. 

I should like to advise every organist who 
values his reputation to get a copy by hook or 
crook.” 

* * * * 


Everett E. TruetreE: “This monumental 
work marks an epoch in the literature 
of the Organ. The author has per- 
task with consummate 
skill, and has given to the world almost an 
encyclopedia, instead of a treatise, as the au- 
thor modestly calls his effort, the value of 
which cannot be over-estimated.” 


* * * * 


Perer CowE.t (Librarian of Liverpoo! Pub- 
lic Libraries): “Your monumental, I was go- 
ing to say wonderful, Work on the Organ is 
now in our Library. In historical mat- 
ter, technical details, illustrations, and literary 
style and interest no other work on the sub- 
ject approaches it.” 


From. an organist in the city of Balti- 
more, the author received the following, 
April 2nd, 1921: 


“T have been reading “The Art of Organ 
Building’, for the last four weeks, Mr. : 
of this City, who is keeping my organ in re- 
pair, having been kind enough to lend this 
work to me. I have learned more about or- 
gans, and gotten more satisfaction and more 
beautiful tonal results out of my organ in these 
few weeks, than in all the years that I have 
played music. Your work is priceless in my 
opinion.” 














Bale! Bade in Pace! 

















Conventions 

a STONE AGE, it has lately 
been discovered, held a Conven- 
tion in the year 67,834 B. c. to 
determine the question of whether 
Eatemup felled Knockemout with a flint 
hammer or a hickory club, and if he used 
either, which would ‘be the most effective 
for hastening the resignation of the local 
municipal organist whose playing of pre- 
historic Bach was unsatisfactory. From 
that day to this, Conventions have been 
more or less frequent. And mankind 

has traveled ever upward and onward. 
At the Philadelphia Convention a 
group of busy men and women who have 
been doing more or less thinking and 
working during the first thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty, seventy, or eighty years of 
their lives met for the purpose of pass- 
ing along some of their knowledge to 
others; traffic in Philadelphia may not 
have been any the more congested even 
at that. But the traffic in ideas in the 
minds of those who attended the Con- 
vention became considerably more active. 
Thinking is the one thing that has set 
man above chimpanzee, crocodile, and 
little red ant—and it has not been the 
thinking that conformed with all that 
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went before but that departed from much 
of it. When the early spring rains come 
pouring down the long wiggly fishworms 
come crawling out. A fishworm is not 
delectable diet, yet a fish will bite at it 
no matter whether it is a free and easy - 
fishworm or a dish of man-made fish- 
worm sur la hook: if the fish would only 
stop and think, how frequently could it 
save its own life. There are sea mon- 
sters, it is said, that will bite at a piece 
of red flannel. This is an utter lack of 
thoughtfulness on its part, and frequently 
leads to the destruction of the sea mon- 
ster. 

Thinking never harmed any fish, 
largely because the fish never thinks. It 
accepts what its ancestors of the Stone 
Age found logical, and never reasons it 
out for itself. As a result the fish is 
still living on a diet of worms and sea 
weed while man, who has occasionally 
indulged in independent thinking, rides 
around in a Pierce-Arrow and eats Lob- 
ster Newburg, scrambled eggs, and pea- 
nuts. 

The business of a Convention is to set 
men to thinking. All sorts and condi- 
tions of men attend Conventions, so that 
if the speakers and players are chosen by 
a blind man from a directory of organ- 
ists that has been run through a meat 
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chopper, those who attend will neverthe- 
less get some food for thought that will 
more than pay their carfare and hotel 
bills, not to mention a present for the 
madame as an appeaser. I presume if 
two grasshoppers were to meet in the 
middle of a corn patch on a hot mid- 
August day they would increase their 
chances of success in the grasshopper 
world if they were to stop and discuss 
their affairs. Similarly when two organ- 
ists get together to talk seriously—not 
merely to gossip—they take a step for- 
ward. 

The business of a magazine is just the 
same, only it does not limit its program 
to those within traveling distance nor its 
audience to those who have the carfare 
and other expensive essentials. The 
magazine draws its content from.sources 
the world over and its benefits are not, 
like those of the Convention, open only 
to those who are quick enough and near 
enough to catch and remember every im- 
portant word. 

And there are good reasons why a 
magazine has many enemies while the 
Convention has few. The magazine is 
liable to get so new and so startling ideas 
now and then that those of intolerant 
disposition run off on a pout, which, 
however unbecoming it is, none the less 
furnishes a good portrait of the mind 
that controls the face that pouts. And 
the mind that controls the face that pouts 
at a new idea is no mind to make for the 
betterment of mankind. We will put a 
man to death for one new idea, so set are 
-we against progress. Thus far I have 
not heard of a Convention’s ever killing 
a man for a new idea, though I have 
known Conventions that professionally 
made men who were virtually unknown 
before. 

Next to magazines, which reach their 
public once every month, the Conven- 
tions, which reach theirs once every year, 
do more for the increase of true knowl- 
edge than most other agencies at work 
within a profession. That they, like 
magazines, can likewise do much to re- 
tard progress is evident when we con- 
sider the tendency that is all too preva- 
lent in us all to bow the knee to the Baal 
of three score years and ten, to look to 
the past instead of the future, to age in- 
stead of to youth. Age has its advan- 
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tages and it is not to be treated lightly 
by any means; youth also has its advan- 
tages and it is no more becoming for age 
to scoff at youth than it is for youth to 
scoff at age. The Convention gives youth 
its chance not only to hear but also to be 
heard, and the one is just as beneficial 
as the other. Of the two I am inclined 
to think that age has made more frequent 
and grievous errors of courtesy in scoff- 
ing at youth than youth has at age. Be- 
tween them there is an eternal warfare; 
otherwise there would be stagnation: but 
let the warfare be courteous. 

Those who went to Philadelphia for 
the Convention did themselves and their 
profession much good which shall stand 
out in violent contrast to the evil doings 
of Alexander the Coppersmith and Mr. 
Thomas Gradgrind. is BB. 


Conventionalities 

OSCOE ARBUCKLE, were he to 
give expositions of the art of the 
classic Greek dancer, or seek em- 
ployment as an artist’s model, would ruin 
many of the conventionalities belonging 
to those professions. The moving pic- 
ture has done just that and has made a 
huge success of it. The huge success 
may be interesting, but the main thing 


is the happiness it has brought to the 


thousands who have renewed their youth 
at the feet of Chaplin and his Arbucklian 
imitators. 

Traditions and conventionalities would 
bind mankind in the house in which he 
now dwells, would take his airplanes 
from the skies, and his turbines from the 
seas, his laughs from the photoplays and 
his conscience from religion. So long as 
we are able to bind a man and restrict 
his originality, whether of act or merely 
of thought, we will be able to stem the 
tide of progress. 

Mr. Wilson, whom future generations 
will rank as one of the greatest statesmen 
of all ages, broke a conventionality when 
he delivered his message in person be- 
fore Congress, and Mr. Harding has 
been wise enough to keep his foot in the 
open door of Congress. Mr. Joseph 
Cannon, so long as he was able to swing 
the hammer of conventionality of pro- 
cedure, could cut off debate, kill bills, 
make or unmake men at will. One day 
a man intruded in the scheme and Con- 
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gress established a more rational order. 

The church has its conventional 
method of holding services—as well as 
its conventional compendium of thought 
when reading the Bible, with the result 
that not one Christian in five thousand 
can read the Bible as it really is without 
superimposing some interpretation or 
reservation of the church—and the or- 
ganist is supposed to bow the knee in 
submission. Here and there a nimble- 
legged specimen kicks over the traces and 
lands a new idea in the midst of the 
church service while one-half of man- 
kind applauds and the other half raves. 
Conventionality has about the value of 
a snow flake on the top of Greenland’s 
icy mountain compared to sincerity; as 
long as a man or a group of men play 


- fair and are sincere they havé passed the 


first test we would apply. 

The Philadelphia Convention of or- 
ganists broke several of the convention- 
alities of conventions. First it selected 
the hottest days it could find, second it 
hopped around glibly all over the fair 
city of Philadelphia, third it went to 
church one day and to the theater the 
next, to a department store in the morn- 
ing and an old folks’ home in the after- 
noon, to a wind factory one day and the 
sacred shrine of Valley Forge the next. 
And it registered almost two hundred 
fifty organists—enough to kill a city less 
somnambulant than Philadelphia. Inci- 
dentally as a side issue I saw them bot- 
tling Coca Cola—not the Convention 
delegates, they unbottled it. 

Bottling Coca Cola is an interesting 
process. They have a machine that kicks 
up a row of bottles and stands them on 
a platform that slides them through a 
merry-go-round, dropping them out at 
the other end filled with something they 
think you and I ought to drink, and 
capped with a metallic disk that won’t 
let anything else in. 

Bottling music in an organist’s brain 
is somewhat similar according to conven- 
tional methods. They stand up a row of 
pupils in a class room, chuck a dash of 
harmony, a string of counterpoint (kiln- 
dried), a double-fugue, a canon, and a 
3eethoven Symphony down their throats, 
cap the whole with a haughty metallic 
look that won’t admit another single idea, 
and drop them out at the front door with 
a B. A. or an M. A. degree that is quite 


in proportion to the degree of knowledge 
they have imbibed but all out of kilter 
with the degree of sympathy they have 
retained for human souls that really like 
music, and down they go through the 
ages, transforming into double fugues 
and canons all the pretty tunes they can 
catch, and killing what can’t be trans- 
formed. 

That’s our conventional method to- 
day. First catch your audience, second 
convert all you can into lovers of con- 
servatorium counterpointus, and those 
you cannot convert, kill. By this method 
what might become a paying audience is 
turned into a decreasing minority, and 
the morning after the night before will 
find us keeping books in a hardware 
store or selling ribbons to fastidious folk. 


.If we were ribbon clerks, would we sell 


what we like, or sell what the buyer 
likes? Does God like an organist any 
better than a good ribbon clerk, and if 
so, why? And if we don’t like to read 
such unconventional ideas, will we mail 
a bomb or point a shotgun at the man 
who propounds them? Something ought 
to be done. 

The unconventional method of scoring 
a picture would be to use organ music 
just as freely as the recitalist does and 
transcriptions no more so, but how few 
there be that do it—it’s so easy just to 
dwiddle away at the score the orchestra 
has supplied. 

Mr. James Francis Cooke—attention 
now, he also is an Editor—said at the 
Convention that what the organist needs 
to do is to sell himself to his clients just 
as the lawyer sells his services, the artist 
his paintings, the druggist his pills, and 
Ford his trinkets ; that the organist needs 
to bring forward the worth of his serv- 
ices to his church, his theater, his com- 
munity. Rather unconventional, but sen- 
sible and practical. The minister does it 
continually. Who has listened to ser- 
mons without learning of the great trust 
the Eternal puts in his prophets, the won- 
derful importance of Peter and Paul and 
their ten friends who constituted the 
original ministry, the sacredness of the 
pulpit, the high calling of the preacher, 
the value of leadership, the necessity of 
going to church, of paying tithes to the 
church, of supporting seminaries for 
training more ministers? If the pulpit 
can descend to an argument for its own 
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salability to the public, why should not 
the organist take a dip now and then and 
try to augment the popularity of his 
services? 

One speaker at the Convention said 
that the orator has to prepare his audi- 
ence for twenty minutes before he gets 
them in condition for a knock-out—I for- 
get his words; they had the same mean- 
ing—while the musician, if he chooses 


his music well within public comprehen- . 


sion, can get his public with him from 
the very first measure. Quite an advan- 
tage, isn’t it? Yet we sell our birthright 
for a mess of counterpoint and begin our 
recitals with a fugue or two and a Men- 
delssohn Sonata a la Grave Yard. Grave 
yard tunes for grave diggers and fugues 
for conservatory students, but real music 
for the public and if it kicks up its heels 
or whistles a real tune now and then all 
the better. 

This is an age of the unconventional, 
an age of progress. Chewing pebbles 
would make most men fear lest they 
swallow one, but it made a great orator 
of Demosthenes. If an ordinary mortal 
were to don the rig of Chaplin the Brave 
the only thought he could possibly have 
would be the dread lest that last button 
fall away. Charcoal and an old dirty 
shovel would make most men wash their 
hands but it built the Lincoln Highway 
for innumerable Fords and Dr. Latham 
True’s Franklin. 

Burning lambs and doves was ever so 
much easier than spending gold and sil- 
ver and giving a square deal, so ancient 
Palestine devoted itself so liberally to 
lamb-burning that when A. D. I crept up 
over Mount Sinai there remained no re- 


St. Paul’s 


ligion at all and the most remarkable 
thing that has since happened was the 
unconventional doctrines first promul- 
gated some two thousand years ago 
Their propounder had a brand new set 
of ideas; they couldn’t kill the ideas so 
they killed Him. We have made con- 
siderable progress in method: we would 
not kill Him with nails and a spear, we 
would do it with newspaper ridicule and 
congressional impertinence. 

The conventional is deadly and all its 
influences baneful. Theoretical religion, 
the most useless rubbish known to man, 
is all pure conventionality. It was the 
practical religion that dealt the death 
blow to the theoretical religion of Jewry, 
and it was again the practical religion of 
Martin Luther that was called upon te 
deal a death blow to the theoretical re- 
ligion that had usurped all the power 
under its system of the predominance of 
the conventional: Peter and Paul laid 
their hands on Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
and therefore Bill and Jim can know 
nothing about true religion or even about 
God except they get it from Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. It was a beautiful system 
but it wouldn’t work when men became 
unconventional enough to do their own 
religious thinking. 

The best antidote for the tyranny of 
the conventional is the wild and woolly 
unconventionality of original thought 
free and untrammeled by tradition. Some 
of us scoff at it when we meet it, some 
turn out and let it pass by on the Levite’s 
side, while the wise ones among us grin, 
take a nibble, and await developments. 
A great life, isn’t it? 

7. & 8. 


Cathedral 


Its Music and Organ’ 


ERNEST E. 


for a musical enthusiast to stay in 
London for a good portion of the 
year and visit a fresh church every 
Sunday, and yet be sure of hearing a 
finely rendered service. Even then I 


I SUPPOSE it would be quite possible 


daresay he would have to depart without 
having exhausted the musical possibilities 
of the churches of the great metropolis. 
Be that as it may, in spite of all the dig- 
nified and beautiful services which it is 
possible to hear, those at St. Paul’s still 


ADCOCK 
remain preéminent, not only in London, 
but throughout the British Isles. It 
would not be a word of exaggeration to 
say that St. Paul’s is the Mecca of the 
English churchman, whether he be mu- 
sical or otherwise. For instance, I know 
of a merchant who goes up to Mark 
Lane (the great corn market) every 
week, and hardly ever misses dropping 
into the great church either to hear the 
music or for meditation. 

Much might be written about the arch- 
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itectural beauties of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s masterpiece, the dome of which 
dominates the whole city, but space for- 
bids: we will therefore at once plunge 
into the midst of things. 

The choir of St. Paul’s consists of 18 
men and 40 boys, 28 to 32 of the latter 
being full choristers and the rest on pro- 
bation. At the week-day services, how- 
ever, only 12 of the men are present be- 


—------------------ 








ST. PAUL'S: 


cause each one has two clear days holi- 
day out of the six. This arrangement is 
an excellent one as the men’s voices get 
a much needed rest, and staleness is 
thereby avoided. 

The 40 boys come from practically all 
over the country, and are enducated at 
the Choir School which is situated at the 
corner of Carter Lane, in close prox- 
imity to the Cathedral. They receive 
board and education free, the parents 
only providing clothes, and travelling and 
pocket-money. When they are admitted 
at the age of from 8 to Io years, they 
must not only have good voices and cor- 
rect ears, but must show a certain educa- 
tional proficiency. Dr. Charles Mac- 
pherson, the present organist, is himself 
an old chorister and it is not much use, 
therefore, for his young pupils to at- 
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tempt to play their artful dodges on him. 
He knows the ropes as it were. At the 
same time his own experiences as a chor- 
ister undoubtedly make him wonderously 
sympathetic to the lads under him. 
Byrd, Greene, Boyce, John Hopkins, Sul- 
livan, Barnby, Stainer, and Gadsby, as 
well as many other famous musicians, 
were also old choristers of St. Paul’s, 
and this alone speaks volumes for their 








Gliberct G. Beunam 
AS VIEWED OVER THE HOUSETOPS 


early training, even though we bear in 
mind that the boys of St. Paul’s prac- 
tically represent the cream of Great Bri- 
tain. 

The office of Precentor at St. Paul’s is 
largely an ornamental one, the practical 
work being done by the Succentor, whose 
duty it is to see that the wishes of the 
Dean and Chapter with regard to the 
choir, are correctly carried out. He is 
also responsible for the selection of the 
music, which includes the works of all 
the best English church musicians, as 
well as those of Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Handel, Haydn, Palestrina, etc. 

The services incline towards the type 
known as “High,” but remain strictly 
true to the Church of England ritual. 
That is to say, there is no attempt to imi- 
tate the Roman Church. Indeed, every- 
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thing at St. Paul’s is on the grand and 
dignified scale, and the intoning of the 
Succentor, the reading of the lessons, the 
sermons, and the rendering of the music 
—both vocal and instrumental—are sim- 
ply nothing more or less than the most 
perfect object lessons of how to do it. 
If there is a church in Christendom 
where the Psalmist’s injunction “O wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness” 
is obeyed, it is at St. Paul’s. 

One never comes away from even an 
ordinary Sunday or week-day service 
without feeling uplifted; and that being 
so, I will leave the reader to guess what 
an extraordinarily thrilling experience it 
is to visit St. Paul’s on a great church 
festival such as Christmas or Easter. 
From about half-an-hour before the 
time of the commencement when the 
magnificent peal of bells begins to ring, 
to the end of the concluding voluntary, 
one delight after another intoxicates the 
senses. To the music-lover of course 
the beautiful singing, and the highly artis- 
tic organ accompaniments, represent per- 
haps the chief part of his enjoyment, but 
he must be a poor Christian if the spirit- 
ual side of his nature be not stirred as 
much as the artistic. 

The anthems at Easter are often 
chosen from “The Messiah” and so it 
will thus be seen that those in authority 
at St. Paul’s are not narrow-minded, but 
catholic in their choice of music. That, 
I think, is as it should be, in spite of the 
opinions of those who snear at’ Handel. 
Within the octave of Christmas, too, you 
may be sure of hearing, at every service, 
either an ancient or modern carol sung 
unaccompanied and with most exquisite 
effect. 

Of course there are special services 
held in St. Paul’s on great national occa- 
sions, and then very often the organ is 
augmented by a military orchestra, and 
the choir reinforced from the cream of 
the finest London church choirs. Various 
church musical and other associations 
also hold annual festivals there, when not 
only the Choir but a large portion of the 
space under the Dome is occupied by 
choristers. I myself took part in one 


such under the baton of dear old Sir 
John Stainer, with Dr. G. Martin (he 
had not received his knighthood) at the 
organ. The anthem on that occasion was 
Stainer’s “I Saw the Lord,” and the serv- 
ice, Martin in C. 
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In my student days the authorities of 
St. Paul’s often used to send to the col- 
lege of which I was a member asking for 
students to go and take up the collection 
on special days. Needless to say I was 
one who always volunteered, and I can 
remember what a joy it was to me to 
walk between the singing boys up to the 
High Altar to hand in my bag. The air 
seemed to quiver and throb with the won- 
derful power of their voices, and one had 
a good opportunity of seeing the great 


- ease with which such pure tone was pro- 


duced. 

It was a very special delight to officiate 
in the above-named capacity one Hospital 
Sunday when, in the afternoon, the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and Corporation of 
London attended in all their panoply of 
state. The service was a thrilling one, 
and I can remember still how quaint it 
seemed to me to see the elderly, rubicund 
aldermen, in their elaborate robes, each 
carrying a posy of roses. 

The last time I visited St. Paul’s was in 
August, 1919, when the boys were away 
on holiday; but, on different days, I had 
the pleasure of hearing both a morning 
and afternoon service rendered by the 
men only. The psalms and canticles were 
sung to Plainsong in a most artistic man- 
ner, and the fine singing was enhanced 
by a beautiful and subdued running ac- 
companiment played by a very clever 
young F.R.C.O. who occupied the organ 
stool through the absence of Dr. Mac- 
pherson and Dr. Marchant (organist of 
St. Peter’s, Easton Square and Assistant 
Organist of St. Paul’s). 

Listening to this Plainsong caused me 
to reflect and to come to the conclusion 
that, when sung and accompanied in the 
manner described, it is a most excellent 
thing. There is no doubt, too, that it is 
eminently suited to men’s voices; but, 
sung poorly by mixed voices, and accom- 
panied in a stodgy manner, I can imagine 
nothing more deadly dull, uninteresting, 
and unsatisfying. To make Plainsong 
sound really effective and dignified it 
seems to me that an artist is required at 
the organ. But I am digressing. 

Dr. Macpherson is a musician of the 
newer type as his published compositions 
show, and his organ playing is very bril- 
liant. Sir George Martin was naturally 
much more subdued and I used to enjoy 
immensely his reverently played pre- 
ludes. The present organist is not the 








Gilbert G. Benham 
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first old chorister to occupy the proud 
position of chief musician of St. Paul’s, 
for among Dr. Macpherson’s predeces- 
sors we find that Richard Brind, Dr. 
Maurice Greene, and Sir John Stainer all 
attained that high honour. 

Last, but by no means least, there is 


o80000 


1900000 
1388234000080 


198008000 


the organ of St. Paul’s which is world- 
famous; for is it not the masterpiece of 
church organs built by Henry Willis, the 
greatest organ-builder of all time? It 
originally stood on a screen separating 
the Choir and Nave and was built in 1695 
by “Father” Smith, but is now divided 
and stands in the first bay on the north 
and south sides of choir. Its golden 
pipes and finely carved dark oak cases 
are but outward glories symbolic of tonal 
magnificence within. The case itself, 
which was designed by Sir Christopher 





Wren and carved by Grinling Gibbons, 
cost £950:13:2, and in addition, the 
sums of £90 and £66:10:0 were paid 
for “gilding ye organ pipes.” Alto- 
gether the outward fittings cost £1452:- 
3:2 inclusive of some ugly sash windows 
which formerly protected the organ when 
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Gilbert G. Benham 


it stood on the sereen. . The price of the 
instrument itself was £2000 although it 
contained but 26 stops. A _ total of 
£3452:3:2 for the whole organ was a 
fabulous sum for those days, and one 
cannot but have a shrewd suspicion that 
the craftsmen involved, knowing that 
they had rich clients to deal with in the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, popped 
the price on. 

In 1858-59 the organ-screen was re- 
moved and the instrument placed under 
the central arch of the Choir on the north 
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side. In 1872 Henry Willis was called 
upon to rebuild and greatly enlarge the 
organ, and it was he who suggested and 
carried out the division of the instru- 
ment. By 1897 certain portions of the 
action had become noisy, and so it was 
ordered that the whole organ should be 
brought up-to-date, and made worthy of 
the high traditions of St. Paul’s. Willis 
was again entrusted with the work and it 
is now one of the very finest church or- 
gans in the world. 

The action is. tubular pneumatic for 
the main portion in the Chir, and elec- 
tro-pneumatic for the Dome organ. “One 
difficulty,” says Dr. Macpherson in an 
article in “The Music Student,” “Willis 
could not overcome. He could not make 
sound travel faster than Nature intended, 
and so there is quite a perceptible differ- 
ence between the speech of the two sides 
of the organs. When, in 1899, the main 
portion of the Pedal Organ was placed in 
the Dome, in order to overcome this dis- 
crepancy as much as possible, Willis de- 
vised the plan of making the Dome pipes 
speak earlier than those in the Choir. 
This was accomplished by what really 
amounted to double touch.” 

In this instance the photograph of the 
five-manual console is so well focussed 
that with the aid of a glass the engraving 
on the stopknobs is easily readable. The 
various sections are arranged in rows as 
shown, and these divisions are, from left 
to right, Pedal, Solo, Swell; Tuba, Choir, 
Great. Notice the fine carvings above 
the music rack, and the carved decora- 
tions over the stopknobs ; notice also that 
the names of the various groups of stop-, 
knobs are engraved on these decorations’ 
in proper position. 

While there is not much to be said in 
reference to the order of placement of 
the stopknobs, it may be interesting to 
note in passing that the general order 
from top to bottom is: brass, beginning 
with the highest pitches at the top and 
working down to the 16’ and 32’ voices; 
then wood and metal pipe work, begin- 
ning similarly with the mixtures and 
progressing downward through the 2’, 4’, 
8’, to the 16’ voices, with the quints, etc., 
inserted in proper pitch position; among 
the 8’ voices the flutes are generally 
placed first, the strings next, and the 
diapasons at the bottom; with the cou- 
plers at the bottom. 








The organist sits on the north side of 
the Choir in the small down-hanging case 
seen in our illustration. The other half 
of the instrument on the south side is 
exactly like that on the north, but the 
small hanging case there is modern, be- 
cause that was the front which orginally 
faced west when the organ occupied the 
screen position. When the case was di- 
vided, therefore, a small one to match 
that on the north side had to be made for 
the sake of symmetry. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL—LONDON. 
Pipes: 4822. Registers 76. 
Registers: P15. G16. S12. C11. I, 13. Tuba 5. 
Altar 4 
Order of — from the bottom upward: 
Choir, Great, Swell, Solo, Tuba. . 
Unmarked registers were built by Smith in 1695 
*—Denotes those built by Willis in 1872 
**__Willis 1899 


PEDAL 15 
(In North East Quarter Gallery of Dome) 


ag SDOUBIC DIAPASOM 6.0.6:50:0 c0escee Wood 
16 . F*OpeneWiapasOn: « .a<s..cueeccess . Wood 
FONDS EIADOSON 6. 66:05 60 0 3:0.¢:00058 Wood 

= \\/5 (0) (11, ae ee ee SI Metal 

8’ PVAGIONGONO: («4.4 /<isin.c: 0:0 elaraielayeraers Metal 
MEINOUIR Doran eivieie aed iadisan se ociees Metal 

WL PEE REO es 6 creo sivas cities ossisvbinle ees Metal 
32° MCOHUTA FOSAURE: 6:65.06 08ic0 ¢:00Q-e Metal 
16’ SHOMINAEOOR | si. c5c.ccasee aves ee 


8’ MTOM U  aafcias ds, cistheels eixiasieal a age esiecs 
(Under West Arch on North Side of chen) 


BO eNO 65) a5 isi gia Wars y ola ancien a Metal 
scl b0. 5 5:(0 53). ee ee Wood 

TPO pe DAPASON: s.¢.6.00:00.008%6 000s Wood 

OE RIE es skies wirsreacwieanewtars Wood 
TO PROG oo aiites ccs nateeeesaas Metal 


+Bishop 1826 & 1849 
GREAT 16 (On North Side) 


16’ DOUDIE- Diapason .6. 5 s0.00%o.000%s Metal 
8’ MO PSHM DIAPASON sis'«. o.«. 60:65 0:0'e'e 06,058 Metal 
Open DIANAEOR oe:60s6s600a.5seis 0s Metal 

TAO 6G DIADASON 66.0000: ss60 scence Metal 
**Open Diapason ................>Metal 
MICH TIADASON: 6. 6:6!6:6. 60's eceegde'e Wood 

ye ea! O° a ere Metal 
4 FHiute Tlarmonwque .oi0icscceees Metal 
*Principal (22 lowest by Smith).. Metal 

255 *Odave Onint . .....00s0000008% Metal 
2’ *Fifteenth (11 lowest by Smith). Metal 
WEL “TROUMONEROE Cosi sgce so: 0cs santo Ses 8 Metal 
MIMAMEIESS i6.5:0'sis se cs.cidiowreideaele's Metal 

1G) © PRGOMBONC oie. cec vc siwcciacoees ance Metal 
Cae C7 | See Metal 
4 zl 2) E27) 0 eer Metal 

SWELL 12 (On North Side) 

16’ *Conttan Gamba) isis. siisielcecesvewiale Metal 
ORO PG. DAN sGON. oso kiceees cds ces Metal 
© ACME AM cio. fosotoiorew ciegelan.d.c0/aiecs Metal 
*Lieblich Gedeckt...... Wood and Metal 

MV OR YAEMO HGR eo 6:0:8:6, <0 '0-0'5 6 6-008 Metal 

4 go) 1 2 aR a a era Metal 
za TREN R os. YeXo (orbs w/e Vs 0isis Sie cisieraree Metal 
jg) LS Ca re Metal 
16’ MEGHELA EOSAUNEC: 66.6.6 s0is 0 si000.0 0.0% Metal 


MICO. oro sa10 6.6.8aiseinis os seein Bee 
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TAMAR MO icc anes toanieakes bac Metal 


~ 


(On South Side) 
16’ **Contra Gamba (partly by Smith) . Metal 


8’ MODE APDABON 6 5..0is oss seeks sae Metal 
**Violoncello (partly by Smith)... Metal 
gl a ae rrr Metal 
*Lieblich Gedeckt ..... Wood and Metal 
WIIATADEIE PME oc iWescsceenc ve Wood 

4 PENMAN (oo oebccoss'ous \oneun sesh Metal 

*Flute Harmonique ............. Metal 

a CP REMNMEL: Licxs Sk aceskabse se esnee Metal 

8 "Como di Bassetto .....0606606% Metal 

MAGE SASS) oobi ckecwubeseacuse Metal 
SOLO 13 
(Under West Arch on North Side) 

8’ *Flute Harmonique (unexpressive) Metal 
SPODEH APADABIN o.oo -<is's;0 oisceieo sie Metal 
WPEGRUNNA Sore Ce Skat vou ie cadauennee Metal 
**Flute Harmonique ............. Metal 

4 *Flute Harmonique ............. Metal 

FRIES nieok ans eceesesnas ewan Metal 

1G" «PAGO FAG OUEO 2.5 oo 0ce.c0s ene Metal 
Conta POsSAME. ....60.0.6.0005% Metal 

8 *Corno di Bassetto .......6...0% Metal 
TESOL. PAGWEDES ons o-s 0s sdb is00:0s 5 55 MEN 
*Orchestral Hautboy ............ Metal 
gies CC ee ee Metal 
PPAUPEDEL vid ou ws awk s Senne oes Metal 

TUBA 5 
(In North East Quarter Gallery of Dome) 
iy PDO AW 6 ok cocccawexnee Metal 
fied: |. ee See eee Metal 
PPAOMBNEON = sicko ssn cece eae akes cee Metal 
(In Chancel) 
8’ CAMMRUCRNGIDE. << ccssasnc cnx exsiewet Metal 
4 PAAANGOD in nS h Ss ea b euraeswacnees Metal 


ALTAR 4 (Played from Solo) 
(Under Middle Arch of North Side) 


6 **Contra Gaitha .......6.00000050% Metal 
B.S PE ORR bicGinowis Gales «eee bane Metal 
PF VK FAMMMBUR oc chs Sky. oes sees ee Metal 
**Vox Angelica (3 Rks).......... Metal 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 


Mechanical: Each Manual to Pedal 
Pneumatic: 
to Great: Swell 16, Swell 8, Swell! 4 
Dome Tubas 8 
Chancel Tubas 8 
to Swell: Solo 8 
to Choir: Swell 8 
to Solo: Solo8& 
Altar 8 
Piston Couplers: 
to Pedals: Greats; Swells. 
Crescendo couplers 


PISTONS 
Pedal 7 (Pedal Pistons) 
Great 
Pedal: Pedal 7 
Manual: Great 8 
Swell 6 
Choir 6 
Solo 6 
Tuba 4 
8 Piston Masters 
The wind is supplied by one gas engine and 
four hydraulic engines. Speaking tubes are 
supplied from Console to-Succentor, to Decani, 
to Cantoris. 
I am indebted to the Authorized Guide of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral for the information con- 
cerning the organ. 


The Degredation of the Organ 
“T’Orgue Simplifique ” 
GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


HAT has been done in the pres- 

\ x / ent century to degrade the 
Monarch of ali Instruments 

and what should be, as I have 

ventured to call it, the Temple of Tone, 
finds its inception in the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Michael Pre- 
torius (1571-1621), a composer of church 
music and the author of the “Theatrum 
Instrumtorum seu Sciagraphia,” pub- 
lished at Wolfenbiittel in 1620, the most 
important work touching on organ mat- 
ters produced up to that time, suggests 
the construction of a cheap Organ hav- 
ing only sixteen ranks of pipes of the 
compass of six octaves, which were to 
be commanded by three manual claviers 


of sixteen stops each, in the different 


pitches of 16 ft., 8 ft., 4 ft., and so on. 
The aggregate number of stops being, 
accordingly, forty-eight. It seems sur- 
prising that so good a musician as Pre- 


torius should have suggested a tonal 
scheme so essentially unscientific and 
utterly inartistic. Mr. C. F. Abdy Wil- 
liams, speaking on this subject in his 


‘work, “The Story of the Organ,” very 


properly remarks: “Such an inartistic 
plan was of course never carried out; if 
it had been, the result would have been 
miserable.” The result would not only 
have been miserable, but would, had it 
been approved of then, have seriously 
affected and degraded the whole art of 
organ-building. Its cheapness would 
have induced organ-builders to favor its 
adoption, especially at a time when they 
cared nothing and, it is more than prob- 
able, knew nothing about the natural laws 
governing musical sounds. Be this as it 
may, the suggestion made by Pretorius 
was destined to bear evil fruit at a later 
period, when much less excuse could be 
advanced for its adoption. 
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From the time of Abbé Vogler (1749- 
1814), who introduced the arrangement 
of pipes on the wind-chest in semitonal 
order,—the so-called “Simplication sys- 
tem,”—there have been certain essays 
made, chiefly by Belgian organ builders, 
to simplify and cheapen the construction 
of the organ by reverting to the method 
suggested by Pretorius. The most suc- 
cessful of these builders was Léonard 
Dryvers, of Kessel-Loo-Louvain, who 
invented and patented a new system of 
organ stop-appointment, under the name 
“L’Orgue Simplifié,” in which the Organ 
reached its high water mark of tonal de- 
gradation. This “nouveau systéme d’or- 
gues” is described and eulogized by H. 
V. Couwenbergh, Organist of the Abbey 
of Averbode, in a pamphlet published in 
1887. From this I shall give the stop- 
appointments of two Organs, schemed 
according to the Dryvers system. 

The first example shows how “L’Or- 
gue Simplifié” is contrived. It comprises 
two manual divisions and a Pedal Organ, 
showing a formidable list of stop-names 
on paper, and thirty-one on the draw- 
stop knobs. These thirty-one stops are 
derived from only four actual ranks of 
pipes of long compass, each commencing 
on CCC, 16 ft., in the following manner: 


THE FOUR STOPS 


I. MontTRE......- ee tdaak ean 16 Feet | 


II. Bourpon 


The upper octaves of which are open, 
forming a Flute HARMONIQUE. 


TAO WARTON rec ocavcaw eres 16 Feet 
T), BOMBABDE 266.S nsec ks cas 16 Feet 


GRAND-ORGUE 
. Principat, 16’, derived from Monvre, I. 
. Bourpon, 16’, derived from Bourpon, II. 
; —-, Majevr, 16’, derived from VioLon, 


. Montre, 8’, derived from Monrtre, I. 

. FLute Harmonigur, 8’, derived from 
Bourpon, II. , 

. VioLtE pE Gabe, 8’, derived from VIoLoN, 
III 


ut Wh + 


fon) 


. Prestant, 4’, derived from Monrtre, I. 

. Fuute Octaviante, 4’, derived from Bour- 
pon, II. 

9. ViottnE, 4’, derived from Vioton, III. 

10. DouBLeTTE, 2’, derived from Monvre, I. 

11. Octavin HARMONIQUE, 2’, derived. from 

Bourpon, II. 

12. TROMPETTE, 16’ derived from Bomparoe, [V. 

13. TrRompeTrE, 8’, derived from Bomsarpe, IV. 

14. Crarion, 4’, derived from Bomparpg, IV. 


POSITIF 


15. Bourvon, 16’, derived from Bourpon, II. 


COON! 


“L’ORGUE SIMPLIFIQUE” 
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16. Principat, 8’, derived from Monvre, I. 

17. VioiA, 8’, derived from Vioton, III. 

18. FLxute HarMonigue, 8’, derived 
Bourpon, II. 

19. FLrute OctaviAntTe, 4’, derived from Bour- 
pon, II 

20. VIOLINE, 2’, derived from Vioton, III. 

21. Ocravin, 2’, derived from Bourpon, II. 

22. Tromperte, 8’, derived from Bomparpe, IV. 

23. CLARION, 4’, derived from BompBarpE, IV. 


PEDALE 


24. CONTREBASS, 16’, derived from Monrre, I. 
25. Vioton Basse, 16’, derived from VIoLoN, 
Ill. 


from 


26. Sous-Bassk, 16’, derived from Bourpon, II. 
27. PRINCIPAL, 8’, derived from Mownvre, I. 
28. Vioton, 8’, derived from Vioton, III. 

29. Bourbon, 8’, derived from Bourpon, II. 
30. BoMBARDE, 16’, derived from BomBarpe, 1V. 
31. Trompette, 8’, derived from Bomsarpg, IV. 


It will be seen that according to the 
list given above the four extended ranks 
of pipes form respectively the following 
numbers of derived stops: 


I, MontreE, 16’ ...... forms 7 Stops 
II. Bourpon, 16’ ..... forms 10 Stops 
Tih. Veoson, 10 .....5 forms 7 Stops 
IV. BomBarpE, 16’ ....forms 7 Stops 


Total number of pipes 344.... 31 Stops 


According to the pamphlet, this Organ 
would cost (in 1887) 7,000 francs, while 
an Organ built on the ordinary system, 


‘having 31 separate and complete stops, 


would cost 24,800 francs. .Case not jn- 
cluded in either Organ. 

As I desire to impress the readers of 
this journal, be they organists, organ- 
builders, or parties interested in organ 
matters, with the objectionable and de- 
grading character of “L’Orgue Simpli- 
fié,” or any Organ, whatever its name 
may be, built according to this “nouveau 
systéme,” I give another and more elab- 
orate example of M. Dryvers’ misdi- 
rected ingenuity. This, in its Grand Or- 
gtie, Positif, and Pedale, presents forty- 
six stops, derived from six actual ranks 
of pipes of long compass, three com- 
mencing on CCCC, 32 ft., two on CCC, 
16 ft., and one on CC, 8 ft., in the follow- 
ing manner: 


THE SIX STOPS 


Bt EN ss 5'sd kos seeded 32 Feet 
a ree 32 Feet 
NNN (5 i awe yey ue ¥% 16 Feet 
IV. Flute HARMONIQUE ...... 8 Feet 
fee 32 Feet 
eT ee ere 16 Feet 
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GRAND ORGUE 


. Principat, 16’, derived from Monrre, I. 

Bourpon, 16’, derived from Bourpon, II. 

Vioton Majeur, 16’, derived from VioLon, 
III 


. Montre, 8’, derived from Monrtre, I. 

. Bourpon, 8’, derived from Bourpon, II. 

. Fuute Harmonigur, 8, derived from 

FLutE HarMmonigue, IV. 

. ViIoLE DE GABE, 8’, derived from VIoLON, 
III. 


. Prestant, 4’, derived from Monrre, I. 
. FLuTE OctaviANte, 4’, derived from FLUTE 
HARMONIQUE, IV. 

10. VIOLINE, 4’, derived from Vioton, III. 

11. DouBLETTE, 2’, derived from Monvre, I. 
12. FLute CHAMPETRE, 2’, derived from Bour- 

pon, II. 

13. Piccoto, 1’, derived from Mownrre, I. 

14. TROMPETTE, 16’, derived from Bomsarpg, V. 
15. TRoMPETTE, 8’, derived from,BomBarbE, V. 
16. CLARION, 4’, derived from BomsBarbE, V. 


POSITIF 

17. Bourpon, 16’, derived from Bourpon, II. 

18. PrinciPpaL, 8’, derived from Monrre, I. 

19. FLute Harmonigus, 8, derived from 
FLuTE HARMONIQUE, IV. 

0. VioLA, 8’, derived from Vioton, III. 

1. Bourpon, 8’, derived from Bourpon, II. 

2. PresTAnt, 4’, derived from Monrre, I. 

3. FLuTeE OctaviAnte, 4’, derived from FLUTE 
HARMONIQUE, IV. 

24. Fiute Douce, 4’, derived from Bourpen, II. 

25. VIOLINE, 4’, derived from Vioton, III. 

. Octavin HarMonIQgue, 2’, derived from 

Fiute HarMonigue_, IV. 

27. Basson, 16’, derived from Basson, VI. 

28. Basson Hautsois, 8’, derived from Bas- 
son, VI. 

29. TRoMPETTE, 8’, derived from BomBarpE, V. 


PEDALE 
30. MonTrE, 32’, derived from Monrre, I. 
31. Bourpon, 32’, derived from Bourpon, II. 
32. CONTREBASSE, 16’, derived from Monvre, I. 
33. Vioton Basse, 16’, derived from VIoLON, 


woo nn nur te whe 


34. Sous-BASSE, 16’, derived from Bourpon, II. 

35. Monvre, 8’, derived from Monrre, I. 

36. Frute Ovuverte, 8’, derived from FLutse 
HarMOnIQUuE, IV. 

37. Vioton, 8’, derived from Vioton, III. 

38. ae BoucHeEE, 8’, derived from Bourpon, 


39. Octave, 4’, derived from Monrre, I. 
40. Frute Douce, 4’, derived from Bourpon, 
II 


41. BoMBARDE, 32’, derived from BoMBaRDE, V. 

42. Bomparpe, 16’, derived from Bomparpr, V. 

43. Basson Basse, 16’, derived from Basson, 
VI 


44. Basson, 8’, derived from Basson, VI. 
45. TRoMPETTE, 8’, derived from BomBARDE, V. 
46. Crarion, 4’, derived from BomBarpE, V. 
The six extended ranks of pipes form 
respectively the following numbers of de- 
rived stops: 
I. MontrE, 32’ ..... forms 11 Stops 
II. Bourpon, 32’ ..... forms 10 Stops 


III. Vioton, 16’ ...... forms 7 Stops 
IV. FLuTE HARMONIQUE, 

WP abcab ies rane forms 6 Stops 
V. BomBARDE, 32’,....forms 8 Stops 
Vi. BANG, vcexs forms 4 Stops 





Total number of pipes 540.... 46 Stops 


It will be observed that in both the 
schemes given there is a complete ab- 
sence of mutation and compound har- 
monic-corroborating stops: and that no 
provision is made to impart flexibility 
and expression in any form or direction. 
These serious shortcomings must have 
been pressed on the attention of M. Dry- 
vers, for he has added a third manual 
division to the larger Organ, appointed 
according to the ordinary system, in 
which the stops are independent and 
complete, and are inclosed and rendered 
expressive. This important addition is 
clearly an acknowledgment on the part 
of the inventor of the “nouveau systéme 
d’orgues” of its insufficiency and inartis- 
tic character. The addition alluded to 
is the following: 


RECIT EXPRESSIF 


Bo RATIONS oie s ccna sens Metal. 8 Feet 
2. FLuteE HARMONIQUE ....... Metal. 8 Feet 
35 ViOIK ACHIBSTE 5 cnc ceesces Metal. 8 Feet 
4. FLuTE D’EcHo HARMONIQUE. Metal. 8 Feet 
5, KEROLOPHONE ...<6.0055000% Metal. 4 Feet 
GO AGOR ANGEATS: 5.62665. s0ceen Metal. 16 Feet 
7 MIEN ONS coc niche cae eae Metal. 8 Feet 
S. Vox UMAINE .00:.5.5...- Metal. 8 Feet 
ONE DENS sos bok ha ncsanes Metal. 5% Feet 
10. FOURNITURE .......... Metal. VII. Ranks 
Ce OC rr Metal. V. Ranks 


The three harmonic-corroborating stops, Nos. 
9, 10, II, are to be coupled to the Grand- 
Orgue. 


According to the pamphlet, this Organ 
would cost (in 1887) 15,000 francs, 
while an Organ built throughout on the 
ordinary system, having 57 separate and 
complete stops, would cost 45,600 francs. 
Case not included in either Organ. 

The compass of the manual division is 
CC to g’=56 notes; and that of the six 
ranks of pipes from which are derived 
the forty-six stops forming (after a 
fashion) the Grand-Orgue, Positif, and 
Pédale are of extended and necessarily 
varied compass. To more clearly show 
the ridiculous character of this travesty 
of organ stop-appointment, which may 
not at once strike the hurried reader, I 
may enumerate and give the names of the 
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varied stops derived from the three 
fundamental units: 

From the Montre, 32 FT. (116 pipes), 
are derived the Montre, 32 Fr.; CoN- 
TRE-BASs, 16 FT.; PRINCIPAL, 16 FT.; 
PRINCIPAL, 8 FT.; MontTRE, 8 FT.; PRES- 
TANT, 4 FT.; OCTAVE, 4 FT.; DOUBLETTE, 
2 FT.; and PIccoLo, I FT. 

From the Bourbon, 32 FT. (104 pipes), 
are derived the Bourpon, 32 Fr.; Bour- 
pON, 16 FT.; Bourbon, 8 Ft.; FLUTE 
Boucu_EE, 8 Ft.; FLuTE DOUCcE, 4 FT.; 
FLUTE CHAMPETRE, 2 FT. 

From the VioLon, 16 Fr. (80 pipes), 
are derived the VioLton Basse, 16 FT.; 
Vioton Mayjeur, 16 FT.; VIOLE DE 
GaAMBE, 8 FT.; VIOLON, 8 FT.; and Vio- 
- LINE, 4 FT. 

When it is realized that all the stops 
derived from each of the three units— 
the MontTRE, 32 FT., BouRDON, 32 FT., 
and VIoLoN, 16 FT.—furnish only three 
qualities of tone, invariably of the same 
intensity of voice in all their several 
pitches, one may well ask, in such a 
strange case, “What’s in a name?” Cer- 
tainly, in this unit system, beyond the 
indication in some instances of pitch, the 
names are utterly valueless and generally 
misleading. 

When Mr. Abdy Williams wrote his 
“Story of the Organ” (published in 
1903), in which, alluding to the sugges- 


tion made by old Pretorius for the con- 


struction of a cheap Organ on a unit sys- 
tem, he says: “Such an inartistic plan 
was of course never carried out; if it 
had been, the result would have been 
miserable,” he could not have been aware 
that the suggestion had been acted upon 
by Léonard Dryvers in producing his de- 
grading “Nouveau systéme d’Orgues.” 
And he little dreamt that Organs tonally 
appointed on so objectionable a system, 
would not only be made, in a very pro- 
nounced fashion, in America, but would 
be performed upon, apparently with ap- 
proval, or more likely in consideration 
of the remuneration received, by accom- 
plished organists: and, further, that they 
would be patiently listened to by crowds 
which doubtless comprised many musi- 
cians and lovers of the Organ. What 
were their opinions of the tonal effects 
of such Organs can be better imagined 
than described. What my feelings were 
when I heard a performance on such a 
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so-called Organ by a distinguished and 
doubtless well-paid recitalist, I would 
rather not record on paper; but I may 
say they led me to form the resolution 
never again to listen to an instrument of 
so low an order. The instrument alluded 
to was that musical monstrosity in the 
Auditorium at Ocean Grove, New Jer- 
sey, which I overheard a gentleman— 
evidently a musician—appropriately call 
a “Calliope,” exclaiming “it is not an 
Organ!” 

The construction of the musical mon- 
strosity just alluded to, and, accordingly, 
the introduction of the degradation of 
the Organ into this country, were due to 
the erratic mind and methods of the late 
Robert Hope-Jones. Even with all his 
vagaries, it is difficult to understand what 
induced him to adopt the outrageous 
“nouveau systéme d’orgues:” and it is 
still more difficult to understand that the 
Hope-Jones rendering of it has its sup- 
porters in this country (and only here I 
believe) at the present time. 

During the recent Convention of the 
National Association of Organists, at 
Philadelphia, an undignified curiosity in- 
duced me to break my resolution, and to 
attend the meeting held in the Stanley 
Theatre, and undergo the affliction, 
amounting to an outrage of every musi- 
cal sense, of listening to another mon- 
strosity of the Ocean Grove class. The 
experience was painful to the ear; while 
the fact that such an instrument—I can- 
not use the time-honored name Organ— 
should, at this time in the history of 
organ-building, find a home in so promi- 
nent a place of public entertainment was 
a profound surprise and to me the cause 
of deep regret. What is-the Organ com- 
ing to? Are there still greater depths of 
degradation awaiting the Temple of 
Tone? What is the use of scientific and 
artistic knowledge and culture, when 
such outrages of both are perpetrated in 
the system exemplified by the instru- 
ments alluded to? 

The stop-appointment that such a sys- 
tem (if system it can be called) em- 
braces has absolutely nothing of a scien- 
tific or artistic nature to recommend it: 
it is not even supported by. ordinary 
common-sense. It abrogates every nat- 
ural law which is connected with the pro- 
duction of proper compound musical 
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sounds, and it outrages every musical 
sense that scientific and artistic training 
cultivates. Accordingly, what is the 
product of such a system? A _ huge 
unbalanced machine producing lawless 
musical noise—‘‘a caliope’—simply de- 
grading the Monarch of all Instruments 
to a lower level, tonally, than even the 
open-air orchestrions that accompany the 
prancing horses and bounding lions of 
the merry-go-rounds of our seaside re- 
. Sorts. 

It is greatly to be deplored that this 
degrading method of stop-appointment is 
insidiously making its way in quarters 
where one least expects to find it. Be- 
fore me, as I write, is the specification 
of a Concert-room Organ, recently con- 
structed and installed in an important 
Music Hall. The specification displays 
an ostensible list of sixty-three speaking 
stops, in which thirty-one stops of dif- 
ferent pitches, under different names, 
are created from only eight actual long 
compass stops; and, accordingly, furnish 
in all only eight qualities of tone, on the 
so-called Hope-Jones method. Two ex- 
amples from this Organ will be sufficient : 

From the ContrA CLARABELLA, 16 FT., 
of 85 pipes, are produced the ConTRA 
Bass, 16 FT.; CLARABELLA, 8 FT.; FLUTE, 
8 rt.; Forest FLute, 4 FT.; and FLUuTE, 
4 FT. 


Victor Baier: 


From the Bourpon, 16 FT., of 97 pipes, 
are produced the Stoprep FLurTE, 8 FT.; 
FLUTE D’AMouR, 4 FT.; TWELFTH, 2% 
FT.; and PiccoLo, 2 Fr. Truly one may 
ask, ““What’s in a name?” 

In face of such an Organ as this, and 
others still more seriously objectionable 
in their stop-appointments which have 
been perpetrated in this country, one can- 
not help asking: Are there no organists 
of educated taste and sound scientific and 
musical acquirements to raise a protest 
against this rising tide of organ tonal de- 
gradation, which threatens to overthrow 
every canon of true scientific and artis- 
tic stop-appointment? In this direction, 
one cannot help observing that in the 
organ-playing world to-day there is a 
widespread apathy and evidence of don’t- 
care-ism ; and a willingness to accept any- 
thing organ-builders choose to produce. 

There is cause, however, to be thank- 
ful that although this objectionable 
method of stop appointment originated 
in Europe, it has so far received no en- 
couragement from the prominent organ- 
builders of England, France, and Ger- 
many. It is also a matter of congratula- 
tion that the method has never been ad- 
vocated by, nor received the direct ap- 
proval of, any organist whose opinion is 
worth anything on such a subject. 


An Appreciation 


T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


Victor Baier, passed into 

Eternal Rest, at his residence 

in this city, 971 Lexington 
Avenue, on Thursday, August 11th.” 
“Dr. Baier’s career as a Christian gentle- 
man and a musician, and his distin- 
guished services to the cause of sacred 
music, and, particularly, to the Guild, 
will at a later time be commemorated by 
the Guild. In the presence of our great 
loss, we reverently bow in submission to 
the Eternal Will.” 

Thus began, and thus ended, the brief 
letter of notification sent out by the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Guild of Organists when it became their 
sad duty to summon the members to the 
burial services of their beloved Warden. 

Dr. Baier had been in ill health for 


oe BELOVED Warden, Dr. 


some time. Even at the notable 25th 
Anniversary Service of the Guild, which 
he personally directed through the assist- 
ance of his friend, Mr. Frank Wright, 
his health was in such condition that his 
physicians permitted his actual partici- 
pation in the service only to the extent 
of conducting the final number. At the 
recent Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists held in Philadelphia 
Dr. Baier was scheduled to make an ad- 
dress, but a telegram at the last minute 
announced his inability to make the ex- 
ertion of the trip. 

Dr. Baier was born in New York City 
some fifty-nine years ago. At the early 
age of eleven he became the solo soprano 
of Old Trinity. His entrance to the 
music field of Old Trinity was under 
rather peculiar circumstances: Dr. A. 
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H. Messiter, then organist of Old Trin- 
ity advertised in the Staats Zeitung 
(New York City) for choir singers, and 
a group of boys conceived the idea of 
presenting themselves as candidates. On 
the way they found their chum, Victor 
Baier, and decided at the last minute to 
take him along with them; with the re- 
sult that ten-year-old Victor Baier was 
the only one of the group accepted by 
Dr. Messiter. At one time he was the 
leading boy soprano of the City. 

In 1897 Dr. Messiter retired from Old 
Trinity and Dr. Baier, who had been 
serving as assistant organist with Dr. 
Messiter since 1884, was appointed or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the most 
famous church in America. 

Besides his church music, Dr. Baier 
was interested in many other branches of 
the art of. music. He was Director of 
Public School music in Jersey City for 
eleven years. In 1889 he organized the 
famous Schubert Glee Club of Jersey 
City and remained its conductor for 
three years before his other duties forced 
him to relinquish the work. Other or- 
ganizations that came under his baton 
were the Melopoia Society, and the Sing 
Sing Choral Society. In 1910 St. Ste- 
phen’s College conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 

Dr. Baier was a faithful servant of his 
profession, choosing to cast his lot with 
the American Guild of Organist. His 
first prominent work for the Guild was 
his acceptance of the office of General 
Treasurer. He found the books in cha- 
otic shape and the finances in very low 
ebb. But such conditions, instead of dis- 
couraging him, made him but the more 
energetic and watchful, so that by the 
time he was transferred from the post 
of General Treasurer to that of Warden 
he was able to turn over to his successor 
the largest treasury balance ever credited 
to any American organization of organ- 
ists, a balance that instead of being 
counted in the hundreds was counted in 
the thousands. 

As Warden he devoted himself to the 
difficulties of his office with skill and 
tact, and with a keen: appreciation of 
what the organ profession must ulti- 
mately mean among the other profes- 
sional walks of men. The great respect 
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in which he was held by all who knew 
him, won him many a victory for the 
causes he championed: men instinctively 
felt that what Dr. Victor Baier asked for 
was right and fair, and they granted it 
to him as one gentleman to another. 

He was courteous and fair to others, 
but his sense of courtesy or his mastery 
of tact were never confused in his mind 
with his sense of the right. And to the 
right, as he saw it, he gave unswerving 
loyalty. Perhaps one of the strongest 
contests between his sense of the cour- 
teous and the right, came about during 
his Treasureship when it became his 
stern duty to bring clean-cut business 
methods into not only the office of the 
General Treasurer but also into the office 
of every Chapter Treasurer throughout 
the entire Guild. This firmness no doubt 
came as a great surprise to many who 
had considered laxity one of the rights 
of the professional man or woman; but 
to Dr. Baier it shone not as a right but in 
its true light as a thing to be sternly con- 
demned—and condemnation he gave it, 
with most beneficial results. 

His interest in the welfare of the Guild 
inspired him to use his own good influ- 
ences to vouch safe to Headquarters a 
suitable office exclusively for its own 
use, and for many years the Guild Head- 
quarters enjoyed the hospitality of Dr. 
Baier and Trinity Corporation whose 
rooms it was privileged to use. In late 
years, when the old choir building was 
abandoned by Old Trinity, the Guild was 
transferred to its present address in an- 
other building of Trinity parish. 

Two of his reforms in Guild procedure 
have accomplished all he intended: he 
called back into activity the Executive 
Committee, thus calling the general 
Council meetings but once every second 
month; and he set definite hours when 
the three chief officers of the Guild 
should all be together at the same time 
in the General Office for the transaction 
of Guild business. 

But above his many concrete achieve- 


‘ments, in Dr. Baier their shines forth a 


character, a personality, a sterling re- 
spect of right, and a courteous attitude 
toward all men, which stamp him as a 
man and gentlemen. Vale! Vade in 
pace! 
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St. John’s Organ 


Wilmington 


te new Moller organ in St. John’s 
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Church, Wilmington, Del., was 

dedicated Sunday, April oth, 

by Mr. George Henry Day, or- 
ganist of the church, in a recital program 
as follows: 


fomiimant: 22 cnss sees ocek Grand Choeur in D 
DECEIEDONE ccs enessnses sceeee Spring Song 
STAT OS a ee ea ee ee” Meditation 
SPE .o 90s ss naka eeckeus os ssoneeeee Scherzo 
BEEN ccsce Sb esbeutneees cece Minuet in G 
SDP REEET ionic sonia walueeeee Thanksgiving 
Wagner ....... Prel. Act 3 and Bridal Chorus 
SOWIE sos kia scassnnge cas cosccuse Evensong 
IMIENTL Sv cuacowek enn cenoese Military March 
SPB fiosinea snes ceeseueee eau Humoresque 
Ao Sas cum oNSauTe Vesper Chimes 
MME co ccmccwaseGarnancne Ride of Valkyries 


The auditorium was filled three-quar- 
ters of an hour before the recital began 
and hundreds were turned away. The 
instrument has a second console con- 
trolling several of its divisions in the 
chapel room; every pipe is enclosed, ren- 
dering the instrument entirely expressive 
and greatly enhancing its versatility. The 
Pedal Organ is “augmented” but is re- 
ported as being “entirely satisfactory ;” 
this solution of the tremendous expense 
of an independent Pedal Organ is per- 
haps the only alternative till purchasers 
are able to raise sufficient funds to pay 
the cost of the independent department— 
neither organ playing nor organ composi- 
tion has as yet’ suffered greatly from 
this practice in the hands of competent 
builders. 


St. John’s P. E. Church, Wilmington, Del. 
Builder: M. P. Moller, April 10, 1921. 
Specifications by George Henry Day, F.A.G.O 


R: Pt. G6. SIs. C8. 1,9: Ts0. 
we eae 6. 2. 8. 9. 27, 
=: 410: 10. 15. 10. 9. 54. 
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ee 


44. 402. 1071. 548. 580. 2645. 
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PEDAL: Rr. Vir. S10. Bo. P44. 

32 Resultant # 2 

16 ,DIAPASON 44 
Bourdon # 11 G 
Lieblich # 21 S 

8 Octave # 2 
Bass Flute # 11 G 
Cello # 48, 490 L 

16 Tuba Profunda # 50 L 
Fagotto # 32 S 

8 Tuba Mirabilis # 50 L 


GREAT: 
P 402. 

Ir 16 Bourpon 61 

12 8 Open Diapason I. 61 

13 Open Diapason II. 73 

14 Gross Flute # 47 L 

15 Gross Gamba # 48 L 


00 ON AuUARW ND + 


~ 


16 GEMSHORN 73 
17. 4 Principal # 13 G 
18 Watp FLorTe 73 


19 8 Trumpet 61 
20 (8) Chimes #52 L 


SWELL: 5” Wind; R ms. V13. Sis. Be 
P 1071. 

21 16 BourDON 73 

22 8 Drapason PHONON 73 

23 StoppeD DIAPASON 73 

24 SALICIONAL 73 

25 VioLE d’ORCHESTRE 73 

26 Viole CELESTE 73 

27. 4 Harmonic FLUTE 73 

28 VIOLINA 73 


2 2 FLAGEOLET 61 

30 III Dotce Cornet 183 

31 16 Contra Fagotto # 32 
32 8 OBOE 97 


33 CoRNOPEAN 73 
34 Vox HuMANA 73 (separate box) 
35 4 Clarion # 32 
TREMULANT 
CHOIR: 5” Wind; R8& V8&-° S10. B2. 
P 548. 
36 8 EnciisH D1IAPASON 73 
37 DULCIANA 73 
38 Unpa Maris 61 
39 Concert Frute 85 
40 Fiute CELESTE 61 
41 4 Concert Flute # 39 
42 2 PiccoLo 61 
43 8 CLARINET 73 
44 Concert Harp 61 C-c4 
45 (4) Concert Harp # 44 
TREMULANT 
SOLO: 15” Wind; Ro Vo So B—. 
P 580. 
46 8 STENTORPHONE 73 
47 Gross FLUTE 73 


5” Wind; R6. V6. S10 B4. 
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4-0 ST. JOHN’S ORGAN 


48 Gross GAMBA 73 
49 GAMBA CELESTE 73 
50 TusBa Mrrasiiis 85 


51 Cor ANGLAIS 61 

52 (8) CatHEDRAL CHIMEs 20 (A-E) 
TREMULANT 

Echo Division: 3” Wind. 

53 8 Vox Humana 61 

54 QUINTADENA 61 
TREMULANT 


COUPLERS: 34. 


Pedal Great Swell Choir “ 


4 Ss it: GSC S SCL 

g GSCci, SCL SCL. SCE Gs 

16! scl S$ SCL S 
Pistons: 34 manual pistons of Absolute 


type, and 7 Full Organ pistons of Dual type. 

Brower: 7% h. p. Kinetic; 2 h. p. Kinetic. 

Vox Humana: The Tremulants connected 
with these registers are unfortunately drawn 
automatically with the registers themselves so 
that the player is unable to make use of the 
peculiar quality of the Vox Humana without 
tremulant. 

Curmes and Harp: Degan. 

Cuape, ConsoLE: Sufficient stops are bor- 
rowed from the Swell division to make a 
Chapel Organ of 4 Great stops, 5 Swell stops, 
and 2 Pedal stops, and when the Chapel Divi- 
sion is used the smaller blower alone is re- 
quired, though both blowers are used for the 
main organ. 


Two beautiful photographs are avail- 
able, showing the organ case and the 
sanctuary, but inasmuch as their reduc- 
tion to suitable size for reproduction in 
these columns would not give the artistic 
view the photographs themselves present, 


they will not be here reproduced. The: 


case is slightly in advance of the usual 
procedure, being rather artistic and more 
ornate than the average modern case. 
The console is the usual old-style 
draw-knob type, with rocking tablets for 
couplers placed above the manuals. Mr. 
Day, organist of St. John’s, and designer 
of the instrument, writes that it is “the 
best organ I have ever heard or played; 
it is perfect tonally and mechanically.” 


The October Calendar 


CTOBER ushers in the busy season for 
the choirmaster. Of all others it is 
undoubtedly the month of the best 

resolutions—just how many of them are kept 
till the merry month of May, or even the 
chilly month of November, is not the question 
here. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER a2np 

The 2nd is the birthday of Will. C. Macfar- 
lane, one of our most popular organists; the 
3d is the Jewish New Year 5682. The birth- 
day of Mr. Macfarlane is worthy of note be- 
cause of his fine contributions to organ litera- 
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ture and his choral compositions. We would 
especially suggest for this Sunday the follow- 
ing works of Mr. Macfarlane which are re- 
viewed in other columns of this issue: 

Macfarlane’s Sprinc Sone (Schirmer) which 
will make a delightful prelude for the morn- 
ing service; 


Macfarlane’s Eventinc BreLts AND CRADLE 
Sone (Schirmer) which is a beautiful selec- 
tion for an evening prelude, making use of the 
chimes most effectively as accents during the 
progress of one of the most charming melodies 
ever written for the organ; 

Macfarlane’s “Ho EVERYONE THAT THIRS- 
TETH,” an anthem for chorus or quartet with 
solo for high voice. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER orn 

On the oth, of 1835, Saint-Saens, the vet- 
eran French organist and composer, was born; 
on the 11th Paul Ambrose, one of our finest 
melody writers for the church, was born; the 
12th marks Columbus’ discovery of the gate- 
posts of America and is also the Jewish Day 
of Atonement. These events give sufficient 
definite interest to make the programs of the 
oth worth careful consideration. He might 
suggest the following for consideration: 


Saint-Saens’ Fantasig in E flat (Schirmer) 
which is a spirited composition in two parts, 
the first of which uses idiomatic treatment of 
the various manuals with fine effect; Fantasie 
will make a good morning prelude; 

Ambrose’s “Come To My Heart Lorp Jesus,” 
3-6-212, an excellent number, easy to sing; 

Ambrose’s “Wuat Hast TxHou GivEN FoR 
Mg,” and “Sone oF A Sitent LANp,” both of 
them of fine quality with beautiful melodies, 
the latter number making perhaps greater de- 
mand upon the choirmaster’s ability. 

Vierne’s Fourth SympuHony (1-3-176) or 
any other Vierne selections will be in order 
on this Sunday as the day preceding is his 
birthday (1870). 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16ru 
The 16th has no significance either for the 
ecclesiastical or the music calendar, we there- 
fore suggest independent numbers for the pro- 
grams of the 16th: 


James H. Rogers’ “Unto Tues O Gop” 
(Summy), a vigorous praise anthem for 
chorus or quartet with solo for high voice; 

Clifford Demarest’s “It 1s Goop to SiINnc 
Try Praise” (Schmidt), reviewed in other 
columns in this issue; 

J. Bradford Campbell’s “Vorck oF Jrsus” 
(W.-S.), a tuneful anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet with short solo passages for all voices, 
making considerable use of imitation in the 
partwriting. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23p 

The 23d also lacks significance for the 
church musician, though the dates of its week 
are given some interest: the 24th is the birth- 
day of Miss Frances McCollin, winner of the 
Clemson-Guild prize; the 27th is the birthday 
of our beloved Theodore Roosevelt (1858) ; 
and the 28th is,St. Simon and St. Jude’s day 
for some reason or other not known (or fully 
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appreciated) by the world in general. We 
would suggest for consideration: 


Miss McCollin’s “THe Lorp 1s Kine,” 2-2- 
87; also her BerceusE, I-11-586, and her 
Ronpo, 3-12-456, two organ pieces which the 
average organist will be able to use with a 

Liszt’s LigesEstTRAUM (Summy), 3-12-441, 
good arrangement by Louis Falk which vill 
be appropriate on this Sunday because Liszt’s 
was born October 22nd, 1811; 

Arthur Miller’s “O Love tHat Wit Nor 
Let Me Go,” reviewed in other columns of 
this issue; 

Hubbard Harris’ “Licut of THosE WHOSE 
Dreary Dwetiinc” (Summy), also reviewed 
in other columns of this issue. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30TH 

The 30th lacks special significance, unless it 
can borrow the Ist and 2nd days of November 
which are respectively All Saints and All Souls 
days, the former honoring the memory of all 
saints and martyrs, the latter offering prayer 
for the souls of the faithful dead. With this 
in mind we would suggest the following: 

A. M. Foerster’s In Mermorium (Ditson), 
4-3-103 ; 

Henry Hadley’s “BiEsseD ARE THE UNDE- 
FILED” (Schirmer), 2-5-215; 

Miles B. Foster’s “Souts oF THE RIGHTEOUS,” 
a melodious anthem of fine qualities, prefer- 
ably for chorus though it can be done by quar- 
tet as well; 

T. Tertius Noble’s “Sours oF THE RIGHT- 
Eous” (Schirmer), another setting of the same 
text, for chorus or quartet, in entirely differ- 
ent style; Mr. Noble’s setting is in close har- 
mony unaccompanied while Mr. Foster’s ver- 
sion includes a beautiful solo passage and an 
effective accompaniment ; 

George C. Martin’s “WHoso DWELLETH” 
(Ditson), reviewed in other columns of this 
issue. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“Tr 1s Goop to Sinc THy Praises” 
NTHEM for chorus or quartet with a 
A’ piano accompaniment of goodly inter- 
est in itself here and there. It is vigor- 
ous, jubilant, and direct in its effects. The 








illustration shows the opening passage, minus 
the first two notes given to the sopranos alone. 
The first note in the bass is F. instead of E as 
engraved. There is a good effect derived from 





the brief instrumental interludes which break 
up the continuity of the choral part and add 
an element of precision and emphasis to the 
whole work. The middle section is given to 
a solo for low voice, which is a smooth melody 
in fine contract to the vigorous materials of 
the chorus. 
worth using for its good effects both upon 
audience and choir. When religion takes on 
a note of emphasis, such as this anthem re- 
quires of it, the church will mean something 
much more wholesome than under Moody and 
Sankey rule. (Schmidt) 


HUBBARD HARRIS 
“LIGHT oF THOSE” 

NTHEM for chorus or quartet, with in- 
dependent piano accompaniment. It is 
quiet, meditative, soothing in character, 

and its texture is very simple; but it is none 
the less effective. The illustration shows the 
‘opening measures of the voice parts, where 
the bass is omitted. These simple materials 
are used throughout, and the work partakes 
somewhat of the nature of a hymn-anthem, 


4 Light of those whose dreary dwelling Bor-ders on the shades of death! Rise on 
@ Still wewait for Thine ap-pearing; Life and joy Thy beams im- part. ‘ Chasing 
3 Save us, in Thy great compassion, O Thou mild, pa- ci fic Prince! Give the 
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though not in that style. On the second page 
the bass carries a part of particular impor- 
tance against the other voices, and the anthem 
makes quite good contrast thereby without the 
addition of any new materials. For the eve- 
ning service or as a meditative number in the 
morning service the anthem will have a fine 
effect and be worth using every year. It is 
easy to sing, though it will require sopranos 
of good steadiness on their higher notes. Per- 
haps transposing the work a tone lower would 
improve it. (Summy) 


WILL C. MacFARLANE 

“Ho EveryoNE THAT THIRSTETH” 
Fem for chorus or quartet with 

partly independent piano accompani- 

ment. The text is one of the big con- 
ceptions of religion, consequently any setting 
of it must be a work of good proportions and 
sterling merit. The present setting is worthy 
in every way. Its themes and melodies are 
good, with a fair quantity of appeal, and the 
treatment is very good. The illustration shows 
the theme as it first appears for tenor solo, 
minus the first “Ho” on upper E. The chorus 
opens with same melody, harmonized as indi- 
cated by the accompaniment. ‘There are no 
extended passages for either solo voice or 
chorus, but variety is used throughout. Nat- 
urally one would not expect to waltz with 
these words as a text, and the music is mind- 


The work is easy to sing and is - 
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ful of its secondary place at all times; with 
the result that a passing glance at the anthem 
might judge it as being of second rate, but 
when the musician examines it thoroughly 
with a view to discovering its possibilities as a 





work of serious proportions in his Sunday 
morning service he finds it most attractive. It 
is not difficult in any way, but is easily within 
reach of the average chorus or quartet. 
(Schirmer ) 


GEORGE C. MARTIN 
“Wuoso DWELLETH” 

NE of the finest anthems of church liter- 
ature is this setting of part of the 9Ist 
Psalm by the late George C. Martin, 

the famous English organist-choirmaster. It 
opens with a strong unison sentence in de- 
clamatory style for men’s voices alone, after 
which a brief passage for sgprano leads into 
the full chorus section as shown in our first 
illustration. The themes are well evolved and 
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used with fine skill, working up with excel- 
lent effect to a stirring climax. Then follows 
a solo for high voice, one of the finest solos 
ever written for the church, covering three 
pages. Then comes a repetition in part of the 
materials of the opening pages, somewhat con- 
densed, which gives way to a choral unaccom- 
panied at the start, but which works up to a 
good climax with an accompaniment added in 
time to assist in the difficult places; and the 
anthem closes with a peaceful pp ending with 
fine effect. 

This is one of the great works which should 
be in every library, bearing two or three pres- 
entations every season till the congregation 
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becomes thoroughly acquainted with it, when 
it will be more valuable than ever. It is not 
difficult in any degree, though it will require 
much preparation and no little self confidence 
on the part of the choir and choirmaster. It 
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is a great interpretation of religious emotions 
of the highest type, superior to any oration 
ever delivered. (Ditson) 


ARTHUR MILLER 
“O Love Tuat Witt Nor Let Me Go” 


ELODIOUS anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet, with partly independent piano ac- 
companiment. The illustration shows 

the opening solo for low voice, which is the 
theme vsed by the chorus in its opening meas- 
ures. It is musical, simple; melodious and to 


ce) Jove, that will nut let me go. 





fest my wea-ry soul on Thee I give thee back the life! owe, 
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a certain extent rhythmic; such a combination 
can easily be understood and appreciated by 
the average audience. A duet for soprano 
and contralto forms contrast for the middle 
section, and then the materials of the opening 
section are repeated, raising the work to a 
strong climax, which sinks again to a pianis- 
simo as the work closes. It is ‘easy to sing 
and easy to listen to, and its musical qualities 
will make it appeal to both choir and cén- 
gregation. (Victor) 


’S About All 

GREAT many people run away with 

the idea that to be a Christian 
means to be a weeping willow, or 

a weeping Willie—Robert Watson 
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Reviews 


EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 
“COMMUNION” 

SOLO for high and low voices for the 

Communion Service, with piano accom- 

paniment. It is an excellent bit of 
music, expressing the lofty, serene atmosphere 
of the Communion. The average listener 
would not call it musical or melodious, but the 
musician will recognize it as a fine work on 
account of the high character of its mood. It 
is brief and though the music carries an ff 
indication at the climax, it will perhaps find 
many who favor toning it down to an mf or f, 
subduing the whole thing to a more serene 
atmosphere, to a greater repose, a more lofty 
aspiration. For church services where the at- 
mosphere is unbroken by the novice either in 
the pulpit, at the communion service, or in the 
choir loft, and where the spirit of worship is 
possible, this solo will be a gem of the first 
order, and can be recommended to such choir- 
masters without hesitation. The text is a most 
original and beautiful one by the composer 
himself; the union of music and word is all 
the more complete and satisfying. Perhaps 
composers should more frequently write their 
own texts? (Schirmer) 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
“Give THANKS To Gop” 

NTHEM for chorus or quartet with 
piano accompaniment following the 
voices, with an interesting baritone solo, 

soprano-contralto duet, and soprano-tenor duet. 
It opens with a strong unison motive as shown 
in our illustration, though this excerpt is taken 
for convenience from page 6; there are occa- 
sional monotone unisons of short duration 
which are highly effective; if sung by a chorus, 
with vivid tempo, and tone well forward, the 





























effect will be strong and wholesome. There 
are occasional evidences of carelessness in 
workmanship, as for example in the doubly 
strong accent given to the useless word “in” 
as shown in our excerpt, but the good choir- 
master will easily be able to remedy these 
things by substitution of words; the attrac- 
tive soprano-contralto duet is similarly care- 
less in its final measures where the two voices 
sing a single note in unison on the accent, and 
here again the choirmaster must remedy the 
defect by altering the parts. However, the 
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anthem is a good one and fully merits presen- 
tation; it affords ample opportunity for many 
strong effects throughout. (Schirmer) 


HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 

“He THAT DWELLETH IN THE SECRET PLACE” 
N EXCELLENT solo for high voice, ap- 
A parently published in only one key. It 
opens serenely in good style and gradu- 

ally builds up a climax both of music and of 
interest till the sixth staff reaches the great 
moment of the whole section in the last meas- 
ure shown in our illustration. It is genuinely 
a thrilling climax which sinks back gradually, 
to a calm close. The middle section then be- 
gins in the same key though in a tonality that 
wavers between minor and major; excepting 
for the commonplace triplet chords the move- 
ment is good and adds an element of interest. 
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Without any pause the recapitulation ushers in 
the theme of the first section in abbreviated 
form and without its climax. Altogether this 
setting is one worthy of a place in every reper- 
toire. Whether or not it is a good thing to 
thus include the’ best climax so early in the 
work is a question others will have to answer. 
Would it be a good thing to omit the third 
section and repeat the first in its place with 
the climax properly toned down in the open- 
ing to allow of its full effect in the closing? 
(Schirmer ) 


NEW MUSIC 

George Bizet: Brrcruse, Op. 22, transcribed 
for organ by Edwin Arthur Kraft; it 18 a 
pastorale like melody that might be made in- 
teresting by an artist, but otherwise it would 
be quite commonplace; a Musette would give 
it excellent tone color. (Ditson ) 

Louis Adolphe Coerne: “Lorp My PASTURE 
SHALL PREPARE,” anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet with piano accompaniment following the 
voices and a soprano solo; aside from an awk- 
ward and unbeautiful modulation at the end 
of the solo, the anthem is natural, simple, and 
easy to sing. (Schirmer) 

Gabriel Faure: “Briess THE Lorp O my 


Sout,” solo for high and low voices, with piano 
accompaniment; medium range, rather stately 
in style. (B. M. Co.) 


Oley Speaks: “LAMP IN THE WEST,” an- 
them for quartet or chorus with piano accom- 
paniment of independent character and soprano 
solo; pleasingly melodious and natural, easy 
to sing, with unusual text. (Schirmer) “Let 
NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED,” anthem for 
chorus or quartet with piano accompaniment 
following the voice parts and solo for soprano; 
not quite so melodious as the above but easy to 
sing. (Schirmer) 
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ANOTHER RESPONSE 
In the series of six written especially for readers of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST by Mr. Howe in modern tonalities. The present example 
ealls for considerable freedom of tempo if it is to achieve its best effect 
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George W. Grant 


GOOD example of the possibilities for 
development of work of genuine cul- 
tural importance in a community is that 
being done by Mr. George W. Grant in St. 
Luke’s Church, Lebanon, Pa. Mr. Grant was 
born in Minneapolis but had moved to Lebanon 
by the time his Grammar School work was 
finished. His music studies were conducted 
under the guidance of his mother and later 





GEORGE W. GRANT 


supplemented with work under Charles G. De 
Huff and Lewis A. Waldow. Other than a 
few years spent as clerk in the local offices 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, Mr. Grant 
has devoted himself ‘unreservedly to music. 
He has given occasional recitals in Lebanon 
and vicinity and has several compositions in 
manuscript, but his chief work is with the 
development of the music of St. Luke’s. Dur- 
ing the War he served in the Navy- at Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, where he achieved the rank 
of First Musician. 

St. Luke’s has an excellent future in music. 
The choir at present consists of forty men and 
boys, and the programs are devoted to anthems 
of quality. The organ is a three manual Hall 
of thirty-one registers “of refined artistic tone 
—a credit to the Art of organ building.” 

In addition to his church work Mr. Grant 
is conductor of the Lebanon Male Chorus of 
sixty voices and accompanist for the Wag- 
nerian Quartet. 


Service Programs 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. Chrysostoms—Chicago 
O—Improvisation, Saint-Saens 
c—Magnificat Ef, Parker 
“Unfold ye portals,” Gounod 
“Angel bands in strains,’ Saint-Saens 
O—Prelude Heroique, Burdett 


O—Melody, Rachmaninoff 

c—‘Bless the Lord,” Ippolitof-Ivanof 
“We who figure forth,” Gretchaninoff 
“How great is Sion,” Bortniansky 
“Savior breathe an,” Bortnainsky 


HAROLD BECKET GIBBS 
Church of the Annunciation—New York 
(Program of Church Music) 


Ave Maria, Ravanello 

Regina coeli jubila, Praetorius 

O Salutaris Hostia, Ravanello 
Panis Angelicus, Casciolini 

O Esca Viatorum, Isaak 

O Sacrum Convivium, Remondi 
Tantum ergo, Ravanello 

Audi benigne Conditor, Thermignon 


RAY HASTINGS 
Temple Baptist—Los Angeles 
O—Prelude, Invocation, Pedal Caprice, Hast- 
ings 
c—‘Abide with me,” Liddle 
A—‘But the Lord,” Mendelssohn 
q—“It is Thy blood,” Gabriel 
O—Album Leaf, Wagner 


O—Naaman Chorus, Costa 
Parsifal Prelude, Wagner 
a—“Just as I am,” Cutter 
S—‘“Unanswered yet,” Cutter 
e—“When morning gilds,” Italian 
O—Nunce Dimittis, Hastings 


ALLAN ARTHUR LOEW 


St. Mark’s—Brooklyn 
(Choir Concert) 

“Heavens are declaring,’ Beethoven 
“Massa Dear,” Dvorak 
“The Vision,’ Netherlands 
“In Silent Mead,’ Emerson 
“Jolly Blacksmith’s Lady,” Geibel 
“Chrysoar,” Nevin 
“Men of Harlech,” Welsh 
“Sunset,” Conradi 
“Moonlight and Music,” Pinsuti 
“When stars are,” Billin 
“Gypsy Trail,’ Galloway 


LATHAM TRUE 
First Parish—Portland, Me. 
O—Lohengrin Prelude, Wagner 
a—‘‘All praise to God” (Lohengrin), Wagner 
“Ballad of trees,” Philip James 
O—Springtime Sketch, Brewer 


O—Adagio, Op. 10-1, Beethoven 
q—‘“Inflammatus,” Rossini 

“On Thee each living soul,” Haydn 
O—Allegro (Unfin. Sym.), Schubert 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
Tabernacle Baptist—Utica, N. Y. 


Ovc—Reverie, Dickinson 
Adoration, Borowsky 
ce—“Come see the place,” Parker 
S—“With verdure clad,’ Haydn 

c—‘Fear not ye,” Spicker 


Evening Preludes, of 3 numbers each: 
Meditation, Sturges 
Moment Musicale, Schubert 
Lohengrin Act 3 Int., Wagner 
Nocturne, d’Evry : 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn 
Marche (Suite), Rogers 
Melody in A, Brahms 
Caprice, Sheldon 
Thanksgiving (Suite), Demarest 
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Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


FRIEND of mine recently said 
that the best thing to do with the 
Register Crescendo was to take it 

out. He referred to its use in the thea- 
ter. It is true that in the hands, or feet, 
of certain players it is a fearful thing. 
It is a great temptation to an organist to 
urge the film along by suddenly pumping 
the Register Crescendo wide open. 


* * * 


Organ music and the picture and the 
ears of the audience are all secondary 
matters with many players, but I hope 
somebody some day will build a fool- 
proof organ with a governor attachment 
so that when the pressure gets above the 
safety point a pipe will lead the surplus 
of sound out into the back alley where it 
can do little harm ; then perhaps the audi- 
ence will ease its sufferings. 

I would not say this if I did not have 
behind me the sanction of the best musi- 
cians I have talked with. Some years 
ago I particularly enjoyed one theater 
organ where it was impossible to dam- 
age the ceiling and the four walls with 
a surplus of fortes, for the organist had 
to limit himself to the limit of the organ, 
and happily that was small. Conse- 
quently the music was restful. I could 
relax in such an atmosphere and was 
glad to drop in every week. 


* * * 


_Organists as a rule do not like criti- 
cism. Once I met a man who asked me 
to come hear him play and then criticize 
the performance. This was not a bad 
idea, but it was a big order. One of the 
hardest of tasks is to tell an organist how 
to play a picture. Reading a picture is 





Associate Editor 
Contributing Editor 


like reading a music score, one must read 
ahead by jumps, must get ready for the 
changes before they come so as to elimi- 
nate that awful habit of quieting down 
suddenly at the titles and changes of 
scene in order to change the music from 
one piece to another, often in remote 
tonalities making the fresh creep. 


* * * 


Many players get the idea that the au- 
dience will go to sleep if the tempo is 
not going at a high rate of speed all the 
time. One player of my acquaintance is 
excellent excepting for this one fault; he 
probably never thinks about it but just 
plays away for dear life until the end. 
There ought to be resting places in all 
picture music now and then where both 
player and listener could be let down 
gently to earth for a few moments 
breathing spell. Such methods mark the 
thinking player. A few good slow move- 
ments, chord modulations, played slowly 
and softly, are welcome to the audience, 
whether they are conscious of it or not 
they know the difference. 


* * * 


Of all the fearful enemies of the pic- 
ture organist, carelessness is one of the 
worst. They take their work easy and 
they take their salary easy, and it is easy 
money for the value they give. The man- 
ager does not like to make a fuss and so 
the matter goes on. But the careless 
player ought to be reminded now and 
then that the weekly pay envelope is for 
value received. I have been told that it 
is a tiresome job, and it undoubtedly is; 
most jobs are tiresome day after day. 
The way to keep up an interest in the 
film is to remember that it is entirely new 
to the audience at every showing, and 
that however tiresome it may be to the 
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player it is giving new thrills to the au- 
dience every moment. And the better 
the player plays, the greater will be the 
thrills, the better the effects, and the bet- 
ter the entire show. And it is much 
easier work than digging potatoes: I’ve 
done both and can say so from first hand 
experience. 
* Ok x 

A picture has its rhythm, its semi- 
colons, commas, periods, and nearly all 
other signs of punctuation: the wise 


player follows these with as much exact- 
ness as if he were writing a play. Punc- 
tuation of a picture from the music 
standpoint rests with the degree of tone 
used and the tempo. One has only to 
listen to a player who knows nothing of 
these details and it will be seen that he 
does not follow the picture at all, ex- 
cepting where there is a very definite 
change of mood, or where it is necessary 
to use a hurry; the finer sense of the 
film escapes him. 


The Novice and the Lessons He Teaches 


T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


strike with all the other Bol- 

sheviki, so I have a little spare 

time.” Thus began an epistle 
from one of Broadway’s luminaries. The 
strike began all of a sudden on Saturday, 
August 6th, at midnight, over a twenty 
per cent., wage reduction which the musi- 
cian’s union did not find entirely to its 
pleasure. Everything else is coming 
down, and just why a piccolo player and 
a 15th violinist should continue to ex- 
tract Seventy Dollars a week from the 
public is an open question, though it cer- 
tainly is not an open question as to 
whether the salaries of the organists, who 
entertain the entire audience entirely 
alone for more than half the full play 
hours of the theater, should not only be 
not diminished but very perceptably in- 
creased. Perhaps New York organists 
will never receive the salaries they earn 
as long as the present wild influx of am- 
bitious organists continues. 

Theater managers used choruses in the 
places of the orchestras and had no diffi- 
culty in finding a good supply of organ- 
ists to displace the regular organists. 
Some of them did “passing fair,” others 
gave fine object lessons of the thousand 
and six blunders a theater organist can 
make to the perturbation of his audience. 
If we can define and delineate a few of 
the errors perhaps we shall help to elimi- 
nate them. 

One of the substitute organists appar- 
ently did not know what to do nor when 
to do it nor how to do it, and he was 
frequently in doubt as to whether he 


OT site I am home, being on 


should do it at all. Let us give him the © 


maximum of doubt and suppose that he 


had never seen the program before and 
did not know what it was to be, and that 
this condition was beyond his power to 
remedy. Under this extreme circum- 
stance his best course was to prepare 
three stacks of music: first, a stack of 
popular fox trots, waltzes, and jazz; sec- 
ond, a pile of light organ music of waltz, 
romance, scherzo, and melody types ; and 
third, a bundle of heavy and serious 
organ music consisting of serious an- 
dantes, sonata movements, marches, over- 
tures, and fugues. With these three laid 
out carefully around him at the console 
he could easily have been in a position 
to find something relatively near the 
thing the picture should call for at each 
succeeding stage. 

Presuming he did not even know 
where the comedy came or what sort of 
a feature was to be used, this stack of 
varied music would have been ready at 
hand and he could have played one after 
the other, selected from the various packs 
as occasion demanded without making as 
bad a showing as he did in the instance 
under consideration. All music lends 
itself to wide variations of interpretation. 
A funeral march can be made heroic or 
humorous, a romance can be made sad 
or ridiculous, a scherzo can be made 
pompous or fanciful, according to the 
registration, tempo, and personality in- 
jected into it. 

One of the most noticeable errors was 
the highly prominent and annoying fre- 
quency with which music numbers were 
changed. It seemed almost as though a 
single close-up of a girl winking at a man 
should have to be accompanied, accord- 
ing to one player’s ideas, with three dis- 
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tinct pieces of music: one showing the 
mental attitude before the wink, one 
showing the surprised attitude during the 
wink, and a third showing the disastrous 
after-effects. 

Naturally an effort should be made to 
fit the varying scenes as closely in mood 
as possible, but, as Mr. Frank Stewart 
Adams convincingly pointed out in these 
columns, with the present method of 
compiling scenes into a picture it is im- 
possible for the musician to give an ac- 
companiment that shall be satisfactory 
from every viewpoint, and that the only 
thing to do is to divide the entire film 
into definite sections, each of which shall 
cover a group of actions all centering 
around one common thought, or one step 
of the progress of the story, and then ac- 
company the idea back of this group 
rather than each definite scene within 
the group. ‘ 

Taking as an example* the most de- 
lightful “Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court,” we find the story divid- 
ing itself into three main divisions: 

The Yankee in his home life (very brief) 

The Yankee in Court 

The Yankee restored to 1921 again (very 
brief) 

At once the first and third sections can 
be set completely by merely two pieces 
of music if need be, the first giving com- 
placency and ease, with a fair degree of 
romance; the second giving excitement 
and hustle, starting mildly as he recovers 
from his stupor. These two pieces (or 
groupes of pieces in their styles) can 
suffice for the first and third sections. 

The middle section is the main part 
of the story, and is very long. It begins 
as the Yankee apparently comes to his 
senses after the fall in his home. One 
mood would naturally cover the scenes 
as he regains consciousness, as he travels 
over the road to the Court, as he is pre- 
sented to King Arthur, and up to the 
time of the sentence of death against him. 
Then could begin a new music mood, 
covering the sentence of death, the prepa- 
ration for executing it, the intended 
execution of it, the eclipse of the sun, 
and running up to the time when the 
King gives the Yankee the Knighthood. 

*The criticisms and suggestions in this arti- 
cle do not in any way refer to any of the men 


who chanced to play this particular picture in 
New York. 


And so on through the entire section. 
All the petty flashes here and there mean 
nothing to the musician and will but 
make a Bolshevist and a destroyer of 
him if he pays any attention to them. 

Striking the higher realms of the 
photoplayer’s art will hardly be possible 
for beginners except by chance, and if a 
beginner allows himself to worry much 
over it he will destroy what good work 
he might otherwise attain. The public 
will be content to let the music alone and 
not bother about its success or failure 
so long as the player minds his own busi- 
ness and does not intrude too many crude 
experiments on them. The great stock 
of music is neutral and as well fitted to 
one scene as another, with the exception, 
of course, that the finished photoplayer 
will be able so to mould his music that 
certain pieces under his hands fit his re- 
quirements ever so much better than they 
possibly can fit any scenes under less 
competent hands. But these things need 
not worry the beginner or the substitute 
theater organist. 

Another serious defect that was very 
prominent during the reign of the ama- 
teur was the extreme hesitation and the 
crude cadences and beginnings that came 
between each two numbers. Most play- 
ers exhibited a nervousness and anxiety 
about it that made their cadences unnat- 
ural and strained, while if they had been 
content to let the picture mind its own 
business unaided by music until such 
time as the player should be again ready 
to codperate with it, undoubtedly in 
every case he would have ended his se- 
lection in a good cadence in fine style 
and begun his next piece with a modula- 
tion or improvised sentence or two that 
would have been both natural and pleas- 
ing. 

The player will do well to remember 
that neither the public nor the screen has 
a right to expect him to turn handsprings 
and somersaults in slap-dash fashion just 
to please a mechanically turned reel of 
film when by so doing he would be fur- 
nishing an example of the mutillation of 
music instead of its utilization. After a 
man becomes experienced he can do such 
things with ease and a fair degree of 
naturalness, but the beginner is foolish 
to attempt it. 

The real beginner does not err so fre- 
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quently in the direction of unwarranted 
fortes and fortissimos as does he who 
thinks he is experienced; but of all the 
tiresome and inartistic and illogical things 
a motion picture organist can do, the 
over-worked forte is the worst. A good 
rousing fortissimo may have its place 
now and then, and a forte well built up 
and gradually introduced also has _ its 
uses, but the greatest part of motion pic- 
ture accompanying should range _be- 
tween piano and mezzo piano, with occa- 
sional excursions to pianissimo and very 
frequent periods entirely confined to the 
piano. 

Of course this statement can be mis- 
construed and condemned by any com- 
petent motion picture organist if he 
chooses so to misconstrue it. The fortis- 
simo of organ tone in a closed room, no 
matter how large the room, is deadly and 
unmusical if it is continued for more 
than a few moments. 

Registration is a whole world in itself. 
The average novice will not make so 
many efrors in registration in theater 
work as the experienced (and tired) 
theater organist. It might be a good 
plan to set the combination pistons each 
day for the sake of contrasts of tone 
colors and not contrasts of dynamics, 
and to change these combinations daily 
and also weekly so that every Monday 
would not find the organist using the 
same combinations. We will suppose a 
small two-manual organ: set the Swell 
for pianissimo string, pianissimo flute, 
Oboe alone, Vox Humana alone, Dia- 
pason alone, and for such other combina- 
tions as are possible; and then set the 
Great for solo work, for Melodia alone, 
for Dulciana alone, for Doppel Flute 
alone, for Trumpet alone, for single 8’, 
4’, and 2’ soft flutes alone for fancy 
effects, for Gamba alone, and for any 
such similar effects as the registers and 
pistons make possible. It will then be 
an exceedingly simple matter to vary the 
registration infinitely, for by pushing any 
piston the player will get, let us say, the 
Gamba, and then he can add by hand for 
a phrase here and there a 2’ flute to the 
Gamba, getting an entirely new color, or 
add a Doppel Flute, or add a Mixture, 
or add a Great to Great 4’ or 16’ coupler, 
or add the Swell to Great 4’ or 16’, etc., 


ad infinitum. Such changes can be made 
wiih the least labor and time, and give 
real variety to the registration. 

One of our finest houses is given over 
so completely to an extravagant abuse of 
the Register Crescendo that it has be- 
come almost impossible to find anything 
good left in the playing in that house to- 
day. We do not hear the large orchestras 
suddenly blurt out with a. fortissimo 
brass chord or two in the midst of a 
string passage, nor the kettle drums jump 
in with sixteen bangs and booms in the 
middle of a flute solo. But in the organ 
playing of these thoughtless individuals 
we hear such numerous sudden fortissi- 
mos that art is cast to the four winds and 
only an irritating noise remains. The 
managers stand for it because they do 
not know any better. The public stands 
for it because the American public is the 
most complacent,’ the most docile, the 
most long suffering animal ever created. 
They have been subjecting men and 
women twice daily to transportation in- 
decencies in New York City that have 
been prohibited by law twenty years ago 
in the transportation of hogs—and yet 
the docile public never complains. That, 
incidentally, is why the courteous South- 
erner, the big hearted Westerner, the 
greatly-ancestored New Englander can 
all come to New York and find its citi- 
zens a discourteous, uncharitable, un- 
gentlemanly crowd, apparently; in real- 
ity they are not so; they have only grown 
to adopt that attitude by force of neces- 
sity, for no gentlemen and no lady can 
find it possible to use the New. York sub- 
way or elevated systems between the 
hours of 8 and 9 in the morning and five 
and seven in the evening—they simply 
have to throw away their sense of de- 
cency and good breeding, and shove and 
push and scramble till they get a place 
in the already over-packed car. 

But the theaters are not overcrowded 
and the organist should be cultured 
enough to avoid the uncouth blunders to 
which the Register Crescendo invites 
him. The organist who tries his hand at 
photoplaying will find an interesting set 
of brand new problems, the solving of 
which will make him a much better 
church musician, a much better concert 
organist, and a much quicker thinker. 
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A Repertoire 
Suggestion 


GASTON BORCH 
Berc’s DeEscRIPTIVE SERIES 

HE first great care of organists when they 
find themselves face to face with mov- 
ing picture work is the selection of suit- 
able music for pictures. All music is suited 
to picture use, whether it be the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria, the Bach Great G Minor, or the 
Beethoven Ninth. The thing is to classify it 
and get it in such shape as to be ready at 
hand when needed. Much music has been 
published for picture use exclusively, and in 
this catalogue there are few things more use- 
ful or of better class than the seven pieces 
of Gaston Borch published under the title as 
given above. Each piece is separate, printed 
on a four-page folder and covering only the 
two inside pages; the titles adequately index 

the style of each, and are as follows: 


Battle of Ypres 
Crafty Spy 
Peacefulness 
Perpetual Motion 
Silent Sorrows 
Slimy Viper 
Turbulence 


The music in every case is good, not cheap, 
though it is not an effort to show the un- 
educated public how much the educated com- 
poser knew. The themes are excellent, each 
for its own use, and around each is built a 
piece of music that is acceptible as music, in 
some cases quite attractive. There are repeats 
through each piece so that it will be conven- 
ient to expandor contract each number at will. 
The beginner should secure this set, which is 
inexpensive, before ever he finds himself seat- 
ed before a picture; all experienced photo- 
players undoubtedly have had the set since its 
publication a few years ago. It is one of the 
best sets published. (Belwin) 


Score 


Suggestions 


“THE BRONZE BELL” 
Hugo Riesenfeld Score as adapted to Organ 
by J. Van Cleft Cooper 

Opening—Rhapsodie Javanaise, Seelig 

“Har Dyal Sutton—Marche Triomphale Cre- 
ole, Kriens 

“At the Raj Mahal—In the Palace of the Ra- 
jahs, Stoughton 

“A few Days Later—Before the Footlights, 
Manney °* 

“The Toast to the King—Tacet 

Dagger is Thrown—Sfz. chord, then Improvise 

“My Lord—Ballet Music (Aida), Verdi 

Change of Scene—Improvise 

Scene changes back to Hindu Court—Less 
than the Dust, Finden 

Change of Scene—Improvise 

Sutton and Singh--Opening chords of Fin- 
landia, Sibelius 

“No one has ever escaped—Toll a heavy bell 
with no other music 

“Dogget—Improvise 

Steamboat seen after—Pack whatever—Blow 

two blasts on heavy whistle. Keep sec- 
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ond blast sounding through change of 
scene 
“Several weeks later—Sparklets, Miles 


““Tll Race You—Improvise 


“Hazoor, I am your slave—Rhapsodie Java- 
naise, Seelig 

‘It is the Token—Finlandia, Sibelius, then 
Improvise, watching for Storm effects 

“Hazoor, I gave him the Token—Finlandia, 
then Improvise 

“These be the words—Hold several adjacent 
notes in the lowest register of a 16-foot 
string stop, and strike heavy bell at the 
same time. Then Improvise 

“He is Dead—Poet’s Theme from Louise, then 
Improvise 

ae gets letters—Pale Hands I Loved, Fin- 
en 


Amber goes out—Improvise 

Dogget takes letter—Rumble, and bell, as 
above 

“Calcutta—Danse Orientale, Lubomirsky 

“The dead city—Finlandia 

“Slaves to the overwhelming—A Legend, 
from Cobweb Castle, Lehmann 

“The Shop of Dhola Baksh—Song of India, 
Rimsky-Korsakov 

Man is killed—Improvise 

“In Kuharpur—Ballroom Chatter, Ocki-Albi 
(continue pp through exterior scenes), 
then Improvise 

“Midnight—Finlandia, then Improvise 

Naa to the English—Caravan, Montague 

ng 
Amber takes letter—Pale Hands, Finden 


“JOURNEY’S END” 
8S. L. Rothapfel Score as Adapted to Organ by 
George C. Crook 
Scenic 
Fanfare (two strains), G. Gabetti 
The Jewels of the Madonna (till Brillante), 
Ferrari 
“This recent—Fanfare (repeat first and sec- 
ond strains), G. Gabetti 
Segue—From Brillante (till Grazioso), W. 
Ferrari 
“The Colisseum—Thunder and Blazes (muted 
—pp) (2-1), J. Fucik 
Segue—Cloister—Chimes (Chimes—effect), G. 


orch 
(Bells, Saas harp, cello—28 bars—Chimes 
Susie ee Maria, Ch. Gounod 


Feature “JOURNEY’S END” 

Chime effect 

A girl enters garden—In a Monastery garden, 
A. Ketelbey 

(Start piu mosso—play 8 bars then cut to 
Chant, play 8 bars, then make D. C.) 

Fade out on girl—Smile through your tears 
(1-1), B. Hamblen 

Mother enters—Dram. Reproach (12 bars), I. 
Berge 

Segue—La Caresse (8 bars), Theo. Hember- 


ger ; 

Change of scene—In a Monastery garden, A. 
Ketelbey 

(Piu mosso—slow) 

Water’s seen (8 bars), Hail Columbia (1 
strain) 

Change of scene—Smile through your tears, 

Hamblen 

(Twice through) 

Girl embraces Nun—Where my caravan has 
rested, H. Lohr 

(As woman drinks wine—Chimes) (twice) 

Segue—(Once) Smile through your tears, B. 
Hamblen 

Girl leaves room—The world is waiting for 
the Sunrise, E. Zeitz (13 bars) 

Girl’s seen in woods—Caress, Lemont 

Girl enters house—Dram. Recitativo No. 1, S. 


Levy 
(When girl grabs knife—Bells) 
Man enters—(Once) Smile through your tears, 
. Hamblen 
Husband enters house—Little crumbs of Hap- 
piness, E. Ball 
(One chorus) 
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Change of scene—The mill in the Forest, R. 
Eilenberg ‘ 

(At Allegretto 16 bars) (Steel mill—effects) 

Segue (1% choruses)—The little church 
around the corner, S. Romberg 

Segue (Verse—% chorus)—Little crumbs of 
happiness, E. Ball 

Child leaves room—Segue organ (35) (30) 


Husband’s seen in Rome—In a Monastery’ 


garden (8 bars), A. Ketelbey 

Segue—Because, Guy d’Hardelot 

After waiter pulls shades—The Jewels of the 
Madonna, W. Ferrari 

(At Andante Cantabile) 

Couple kiss—(8 bars) In a Monastery garden, 
A. Ketelbey 

Man sees apparition—Ave Maria (4 bars 
only), Ch. Gounod 

Segue—Kamenoi Ostrov (till D), A. Rubin- 


stein 

Bottom of Catacomb reached—Silent night, 
V. Rebikov 

(Tymp.—with stops—repeat last 10 bars—ff) 

Husband’s seen walking with two priests— 
(Once, with Coda) Ave Maria (quartet, 
harp, organ), Ch. Gounod 

Segue (Man dies)—The Rosary (last 10 bars), 
E. Nevin 

Woman leaves dead man—Chime effect (Or- 
gan) 


Unit No. 4 on program “Rome” (scenic) 
was welded into the feature picture by the 
use of Gounod’s Ave Maria as a special num- 
ber, with Miss Maria Samson, soprano, ac- 
companied by violin, cello, harp and organ, 
at the end of which the chimes resume, alone, 
lights are dimmed, giving place to an appari- 
tion of the cross on the screen, followed by 
the feature title “Journey’s End,” in the 
meantime the orchestra and organ chimes 
continuing till title (descriptive) “girl enters 
monastery garden,” then as per cue sheet. 

During the intermediary performances I 
followed the orchestra cue sheet—then at No. 
19 “Le Carillon” (org.)—Wolstenholme twice 
through, different registration second time; 
“Cantilene in F. min. (org.) Wolstenholme, 
till episode with the child, then the repeated 
movement of above number ad. libitum to 
end of number, running into “Meditation” 
(org.) Sturgis till he reads sad news—Finale, 
4th Sonata, Guilmant—first 8 bars in G minor. 
D min. movement of same number working 
up to agitato for the struggle in the demol- 
ished building (second score, page 25). After 
struggle, back to G min. introduction again. 
At change of scene—‘Serenata” (org.)— 
Rogers—then on fade out—2nd movement in 
C major for the scene on the sea, at change 
of scene—‘“Con Sentimento” (org.) Rogers, 
to action, at her news of his misfortune— 
“Andante,” Tchaikowsky—modulating into F 
maj. by the time picture fades into a scene 
in Rome—then No. 20, cue sheet. 


A Critique 
CRITERION—NEW YORK 

HILE other theaters were largely beg- 
WW ging the crowds to come in, the Cri- 
terion was holding a double row of 
standees on the far side of the box office 
awaiting their chance to get in. The attrac- 
tion was The Golem, heralded as beinyx an 
exceptionally fine picture, imported from Ger- 
many whose stock of films has been acuumu- 
lating for the past six years awaiting outlet. 
The Golem is a clay image of gross features 
into which the magic spark of life has been 
breathed by a Jewish leader, and the Golem 

delivers the Jews from their oppressors. 
The accompaniment to this picture, it seems 
to the reviewer, was one of the easiest to 
present. Its ancient setting called at once 
for ancient historical music, and the fantas- 
tic, mysterious, dreadful character of the 
chief actor, Golem, at once suggested mys- 
terious music, dramatic music, music filled 
with ominous prophecies. The organ accom- 
paniment, with which we are chiefly con- 


cerned, brought out many of these character- 
istics through improvisation and cleverly 
handled themes and motives. Mr. Sigmund 
Krumgold was at the organ and gave a thor- 
oughly sympathetic background of tone. The 
ponderous steps of the Golem as it stalked 
hither and thither were accompanied by 
march-like music of full chords, largely 
minor, without any marked character to the 
music itself; the effect was merely of the 
stiff determined tread of the clay image. For 
mob scenes and scenes of great excitement, 
the music went up in emotion somewhat; we 
might suggest that perhaps for the agitatos 
of any of these old historical or mythical 
plays, music of thoroughly modern character 
is permissible, and even demanded, so long 
as it does not come forward with any pro- 
nounced themes. 

There is an abundance of ancient music on 
the organist’s table to-day, all of which can 
be drawn upon. Naturally, Eli Eli, the “tra- 
ditional” Jewish melody, would bring up the 
climax somewhere. While the arrangements 
and writings of Schlesinger and others who 
have produced works for the Jewish service 
might offer a field worthy of examination, 
these must be taken with caution, as many 
of them are thoroughly modern in feeling. 
Many of the dull organ trios we all have had 
to practice in days gone by, serve well for 
accompaniments to such pictures; there is a 
great store of Bach (not fugues, but the 
chorals) that will be found suited to these 
pictures, providing only the public or the 
critic be not told that it is Bach. 


Notes 


A LARGE ORGAN, said to be the largest 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line, has been 
built by the M. P. Moller Co. for the new 
Saenger Theater, of Monroe, La.; it is a 
four manual instrument of latest design. 

SUNDAY CLOSING was achieved in Law- 
renceburg, Ind., when the church people of 
thet town paid Walter E. Talley, owner of 
the Empire Theater $250 to remain closed on 
the Sundays between June 19, 1921, and Janu- 
ary Ist, 1922. 

AN OPEN-AIR ORGAN has been installed 
by M. P. Moller, Inc., in the Greek Theater 
of the University of Virginia, the only such 
institution east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
console is movable and is placed inside the 
organ chamber when not in use on the stage. 
Special crescendo shutters had to be devised 
to serve in the Virginia climate in the open 
air and not damage the tone of the organ 
when the shutters are closed. High powered 
voices had also to be added in order to make 
the instrument effective for the vast audi- 
ences. 

STRIKE: New York musicians went out 
on strike early in August as a result of the 
notification received from theater managers 
that salaries would have to be reduced 20%, 
since similar reductions have been in prog- 
ress in all other trades all over the country. 
The local union had been ousted by the na- 
tional federation, and as a result the respon- 
sible musicians were left rather high and 
dry; they elected to follow the mob, and as 
the organists were included, the theaters 
have thus far been using new organists and 
replacing the orchestras by choruses. As a 
novelty the chorus can last a few weeks, but 
as a substitute for the orchestra it is a farce. 
Only a much larger and better located organ 
than any of the local theaters are yet blessed 
with, can be expected in any measure to re- 
place the orchestra. As a financial proposi- 
tion it certainly would be attractive to any 
manager who is fortunate enough to be able 
to find thoroughly competent organists. The 
managers are still claiming to be entirely 
unconcerned over the lack of orchestras, 
though many smaller theaters were able to 
speedily find competent orchestral musicians 
to meet all their needs. 
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The Future of the N. A. O. 


A Convention Address 


REGINALD L. McALL 


E ALL realize that we are now enter- 
ing on a new period of greater activ- 
ity and usefulness. One reason for 

this is that the organ as an instrument is com- 
ing into its own. The general public is now 
interested in’ organs, wherever it has a chance 
to hear them, and the general public has begun 
to exert its influence on those who provide, 
play, and build them. This may account for 
the absence of complete standardization, for 
organs have been designed to meet any one of 
several totally dissimilar conditions of use in 
entertaining the public. So that the sensitive- 
ness of managers and owners, the originality 
of players, and the willingness of builders, 
have produced the varying types of organ. All 
the more need for discretion and authority in 
safeguarding the best interests of the organ. 


The hermit organist began to come out of 
his shell years ago—and at first he did not 
like the prospect, so he crawled back again. 
But now he is used to facing his brethren— 
and sisters—in good fellowship and for the 
common good. For you will remember that 
the progress of our Association came with and 
through the aid of women organists. Their 
number and influence have also greatly in- 
creased in the A. G. O. and in the American 
Organ Players’ Clubs. 


We welcome here the President of the Or- 
gan Builders’ Association, and recall with 
pleasure that for three years its representa- 
tives have attended our Conventions. The for- 
mation of the Joint Committee of Reference 
will give added reason for this close connec- 
tion. 

Up to the present the chief motive of our 
Association has been to satisfy the need for 
social intercourse, and to provide annual 
gatherings of which this is certainly the climax. 





It has also grown in efficiency, so that its man- 
agement is on a sound financial basis. 


Two questions arise, which I shall try to 
answer. They are: What are we aiming at? 
and, What are we willing to do’ On these 
answers depends the future of the Association. 


The Constitution states very clearly the aims 
of the Association, which I shall summarize 
in the order in which we have reached them. 


1. Encourage social intercourse. 


2. Hold annual conventions, and plan a coun- 
try-wide organization. 

3. Raise the standard of organ playing, and 
awaken interest in organ music—especially that 
of Americans. 


4. Encourage the use of the organ wherever 
possible. 


5. Promote the art of organ building, by 
bringing into closer contact organists and 
builders. 


WHAT AIMS DO WE ACTUALLY FULFIL? Have 
we started to carry out all these tasks? I feel 
that we can give greater emphasis to the third 
object. It is true that we have no academic 
tests, but our program of meetings during the 
winter should be in part educational, just as 
our Convention program is. 


Have we found other tasks? For one, I am 
convinced that our Promotion Committee has 
struck the right note in proclaiming the 
real function of organ and other music in re- 
ligious services. We are gaining the respect 
of ministers, because we are*proving that we 
do not approach our tasks as outsiders, but 
would contribute to the inspirational value of 
public worship. This program is full enough, 
and makes large demands on our loyalty. 
WHAT ARE WE WILLING To Do? I would briefly 
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suggest two qualities and two methods which 
may help us in answering this question: 


We must use our art IN THE SERVICE oF Gop 
AND MAN. We must forget to be selfish. 
Music, rightly devised, has a message. We 
have a vocation, and our richest returns will 
be in the joy we have created in and for 
others, in the expression we have provided for 
their best emotions, and in the power of simi- 
lar development we have imparted to our fol- 
lowers. 


Again, we must be thorough, workmen who 
need not to be ashamed. In these:days when 
the acid test is being applied to the sincerity 
of all work we can learn from an illustration. 
I read recently of the spirit in which some 
organ erectors completed a large instrument. 
For several weeks they had toiled, carefully 
handling all its parts. They seemed consumed 
with the idea that to work for their firm was 
an honor, and that its reputation lay in their 
hands. While courteous, they were brief with 
visitors for the work was their absorption. 
They did not watch the clock. They jealously 
guarded the proper conditions for the installa- 
tion. When the instrument was completed 
many intricate parts were covered up by its 
case, but the thoroughness and skill with which 
they were assembled made possible its splendid 
tone, and the workmen were not ashamed. 
How significant that the work of our own 
practical men should have been selected to 
point this lesson. Surely it has its message 
for 1°. 


Norr: 


What use do you make of your pen? Do you 
realize how much you can help your own work 
by proper publicity? Do you pass on our 
N. A. O. literature and notices to your local 
press? Do you write letters, articles, and press 
notices? New members can be secured by 
these means, and our objects and meetings 
given proper publicity. 


Lastly, you must give of your time. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s great words aptly express my 
point: “Every man owes some of his time to 
the upbuilding of the profession to which he 
belongs.” And you cannot do real upbuilding 
of our profession without the gift of time. 
It is more than a question of being business- 
like, though the really busy man is always 
ready to give time to what is worth while, and 
some of us are a bit lazy! But, in proportion 
as the N. A. O. means anything to you, you 
will be willing to give up your time for it. 
Otherwise you are not in the game but are 
only on the side lines as an onlooker. -Per- 
sonal work, for and with an enlarged N. A. O. 
membership, linking yourself with clergy and 
people, builders and owners, your community, 
the younger students and beginners, these 
things will take time. But real success lies in 
personality freely given. 


I believe the N. A. O. has a great future, 
far beyond the thousand members we hope for 
by 1922! It will become a great influence on 
the rank and file of our 100,000 playefs, on the 
taste of the music-loving public, and on the 
morale of our beloved country. 


In our account of the N.A.O. Convention in Philadelphia, the name of Mr. 


William Klaiss, associate organist of the Stanley, who played the picture demonstration 


for the Convention, was omitted by oversight. 


The registration of members and visi- 


tors was increased from the 127 given in our report for the first day, to almost 250 by 


the time of the final banquet in the Presser Home. 


This was the largest registration 


ever achieved by any Association convention. Chicago was selected as the place for 


the next convention.—Ep. 


Repertoire Suggestions 
For Church—Theater—and Concert 


REGINALD GOSS CUSTARD 
ABENDLIiED 


BEAUTIFUL melody over a good ac- 
A companiment that enhances the values 
of the melody; the illustration shows 
the opening measures. It is genuinely musical, 


and at the same time it has been given a set- 
ting worthy of a musician. The contrasting 
section is, naturally, unable to maintain the 
same high quality of the musicalness of the 
statement ; it_would be better to omit the hymn- 
like portion that begins it and turn at once to 
the variation of this hymn. The variation por- 
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tion is more interesting both to player and 
hearer, and though the composer leads through 
some counterpoint, which will depend largely 
upon registration for its interest to the hearer, 
the middle section is rather long and will kill 
interest in the composition unless the player is 


734 
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very careful. Perhaps it would be wise to in- 
terpolate a repetition of the entire first section 
just before the last measure of page four; this 


- would give much relief to the audience and 


brighten the piece considerably. Abendlied 
should be in every library. 

The church organist will find in it an ex- 
cellent evening prelude or postlude, and the re- 
citalist will have occasional use for it when he 
is in need of a genuinely musical melody of 
high character. 

Photoplayers could use it for any of the 
quieter sceneS where there is much thinking, 
or much beauty, or much peace; it does not 
have sufficient movement to be of use as a 
love theme, even though the beauty of its chief 
melody makes it a very attractive piece of 
music. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 
INVOCATION IN B FLAT 
QUIET, meditative piece all in one style 
and one mood, easy to play, affording 
simple musical enjoyment to its hearers. 
Registration is the whole thing, and if the 
player chooses a coarse, rough registration the 
piece will be a total failure. The illustration 
shows the opening theme. A second theme is 
added in the right hand in place of its hold- 
ing note as the piece progresses. If the right 
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hand part is played with ppp registration on 
Aeoline and Unda Maris, for example, against 
a Quintadena, or perhaps:a Vox Humana 
sometimes with and sometimes without tremu- 
lant, a fine effect will result. It is very easy 
to play. 

For the church it will make an excellent 
offertory or part of a prelude, the last num- 
ber of the prelude. On the recital program it 
pe have great charm—if the registration is 
right. 

Photoplayers will use it. for dream sections, 
or for fine scenics of great repose, or for 
meditations tinged with longing. (Ditson) 


CHARLES GOUNOD (fF. A.) 
MarcHE CorteceE EF 
RANSCRIBED for organ by Frederic 
Archer, this march, taken from “The 
; Queen of Sheba,” is a brilliant, joyful 
piece of music that will appeal to all hearers. 















It is not entirely easy to play, though there are 
no trick places. After a page of brilliant in- 
troduction the main theme is introduced as 
shown in our first illustration. It is brilliant 
and commanding, and it is carried throughout 
the entire march, not so much in actual notes 





as in spirit, for the march is filled with variety 
of treatment from beginning to end, never los- 
ing, however, the thread of its story. The 
second theme of the work is given in our sec- 
ond illustration, though its first presentation 
gives it as a righthand melody against the four 
accent chords of the left hand and the pedal, 





while our illustration shows it in its second 
version with a counter melody instead of the 
chords in the left hand. This is a charming 
bit of music whose message is as clear as day 
to the audience; it is the kind of joyful music 
the public expects and has a right to get in 
every concert. 

For the church it will serve as a prelude or 
postlude to a brilliant service, or to any morn- 
ing service through the church season other 
than Lent. On the recital program it will be 
excellent as an opening or closing number, or 
even also as a middle number; it is sure to 
please the large majority, providing the player 
brings to bear on it a brilliant clarity of touch. 

Photoplayers will find it admirable for solo 
use; also for brilliant scenes of any character 
from the news reel to the serious and spectacu- 
lar drama. (Ditson) 


WILL C. MacFARLANE 
Eventnc BELLS AND CRADLE SONG 

HE chimes are used in this work with 
fine effect, especially after the brief in- 
troductory passage where downward 
diatonic scale passages are given to chimes 
alone. If the Harp or Glockenspiel could be 
substituted on these scales it would improve 
the practical effect of the piece considerably. 
After ten measures of introduction the main 
melody is introduced, as shown in our illus- 
tration. It is a most appealing melody of high 
character and pure beauty. The Chimes are 
used with best effect as accent notes; in this 
way there is no clashing discord at any time, 
and yet the musical beauty of Chime tone is 
utilized effectively. This beautiful melody 
sings itself through naturally and without 
artifice, and then the contrast section in minor 
key is introduced. Though the composer has 
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given some points of technical interest, and 
set a good example of workmanship in the 
construction of this section, it cannot match 
the interest of the main melody, so the hearer 
is quite satisfied with its early return. It is 
then repeated with a rather fanciful break of 





a measure at the end of each two-measure 
phrase, while the Chimes strike a note on the 
second beat of this lonely measure. Players 
who do not feel able to make this really effec- 
tive can easily use the melody in its uninter- 
rupted form. The piece is very easy to play. 
For the church it will make a very beauti- 
ful evening prelude or offertory. On the re- 
cital program it would be most welcome. 
Photoplayers will find it a most beautiful bit 
of music for a love theme of high character, 
or as an accompaniment to any scenes of great 
loveliness in themselves. (Schirmer) 


WILL C. MacFARLANE 
Sprinc Sonc 1n A 

HE title need not interfere with the music 
during the busy season, for though the 
music makes a beautiful spring song, it 

also makes beautiful music for any season of 
the year. The illustration shows the materials 
of the opening theme, which is preluded by 12 
measures imitative of the call of the bird. 
Much depends upon beauty of tone color, but 
given a fair amount of smooth beautiful tone, 
Spring Song will make a sure appeal to lis- 
teners of all varieties; it is music of the kind 
that has some of the beauty of nature written 
into it. The middle section begins mildly on 
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a hymn-like passage, but soon some orna- 
mentation is added and the section develops a 
good amount of interest for itself. The third 
section brings back the delightful materials 
of the first, and the piece ends as it began in 
real musical beauty, filled with the joy of liv- 
ing. 

For the church service it will serve as a fine 
prelude or offertory, though it is rather long 
for offertory use; as a prelude it will open the 
service with a note of true beauty and joy such 
as the world was endowed with by its Creator. 
On the recital program it will be a gem of the 
first water, adding the very essential qualities 
of musical attractiveness it possesses in abun- 
dance. 

Photoplayers could use it for any scenes re- 
quiring lovely music untouched by discord or 
ugliness, for children’s scenes, for the happier 
episodes of romances, or for certain scenics 


where rich beauty is evident. The piece is 
neither difficult nor easy, but it is one of the 
things that should be in every repertoire. 
(Schirmer) 


JAMES H. ROGERS 
BERCEUSE IN A 
CHARMING berceuse of an individual 
A type, with a dainty melody and a musi- 
cianly accompaniment that enhances its 
charm, The daintiness and charm may not be 
of the superficial variety the audience will want 
to whistle after first hearing, but rather of that 
sterling quality which stamps any work as one 
of inspiration when a musician has given it 


810 





a good setting. The illustration shows the 
opening measures where the theme is at once 
presented. This mood carries throughout the 
entire first and third sections, while the con- 
trast section brings materials of lesser inter- 
est, however much greater variety of treat- 
ment the composer has devoted to it. The 
piece is easy to play and will work well on any 
organ. It is music the public readily leains 
to enjoy. 

For the church service it will serve as pre- 
lude, offertory or perhaps postlude, setting the 
registration accordingly. Perhaps its dainti- 
ness may be made most effective in offertory 
position, On the recital program it will at- 
tract keen interest if placed in contrast with 
contrapuntal or brilliant numbers on heavy 
registration. 

Photoplayers can use it as a berceuse, or for 
neutral scenes, or perhaps for high grade 
scenics of not too heavy texture. It has a 
peculiar olden-time flavor which might make 
it highly valuable -for historical pictures—per- 
haps there is a gavotte-like turn in its content 
that savors of old England. (Ditson) 


FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 
ROMANCE 
Te players will be reminded of the 
lovely little Berceuse of Ralph Kinder 
when they examine the melody and 
lefthand part of this Romance. It is a pretty 
little melody with all its charm on the surface 
where most people wi!l have to find it if they 





are to be charmed at all. It is melodious, 
rhythmic, and sometimes harmonically beauti- 
ful as well; the rubato will play a good part in 
its interpretation. After one page of materials 
on the main theme, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, a page of contrasting moods is presented. 
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Here the spirit of the music is inclined to be 
dramatic, though in the rest of the piece it is 
decidedly lyric. The recapitulation brings a 
thumbed counterpoint to enhance the first 
theme. Again the coda is interesting. Mr. St. 
Clair seems to have a gift for melody, and 
these four organ compositions reviewed in our 
columns evidence a fair degree of skill in 
handling his inspirations. Romance is easy to 
play and does not require a modern organ. 

For the church service it would be suitable 
as an evening prelude or postlude, or perhaps 
as an offertory. Its use on the recital pro- 
gram would depend upon the rest of the num- 
bers; it could be used effectively only when 
contrasted with a preceding number of in- 
volved contrapuntal nature. 

The photoplayer could use it for any light 
moods, perhaps for refined comedies, or for 
any scenes wheré the mood is bright and 
happy. Its middle section would have to be 
handled with care lest it intrude at a time 
when it is nc. needed; its dramatic character 
could be considerably modified if desired. 
(Fox) 

Reviews 
ANTON ARENSKY (H. C.—L.) 
PHANTOM WALTZ 

HIS transcription by Henry Clough- 
Leighter brings to the organ a charming 
melody in true waltz rhythm which will 
be of good service in organ libraries. The 
illustration shows the opening staff, with the 
melody and the rhythm in full display. The 
middle section of the composition dies to a 
slow chorded melody which is not very inter- 





esting; perhaps the wise player w ill divide the 
middle section, like “omnia Gallia,” into three 
parts, inserting a repetition of the charming 
waltz movement between each. As a rule, the 
innocent public does not wish to be put to sleep 
by music; it would much rather waltz: and as 
this waltz is a delightful one, why not give 
more of it? 
tax any organist’s ability. 

For the church it would be of use as a post- 
lude or offertory, or as part of an extended 
prelude. Its waltz character, which will natur- 
ally trouble the conscience of the thoroughly 
tamed church organist, need not be a bar to 
its use, because of the simple fact that the 
public will not think of it in any other way 
than a bit of pretty music, and the. church 
should be the custodian of all that is beauti- 
ful. On the recital program it would be a 
gem in relief from the contrapuntal numbers. 

The photoplayer will find it admirable for 
dance scenes (not contortion or idiotic feet- 
scraping) or fer any light scene in happy 
mood. (Schirmer) 


It is easy to play and will not 





STANLEY R. AVERY 
SYMPHONIC PRELUDE IN F 
HE composition opens with running pas- 
sage in semiquavers for the right hand 
against the usual 6-8 chords in the left, 
and after three pages it changes into a simple 
6-8 section in quavers; after which the open- 
ing materials are repeated and the piece closes 
with a coda in which the two materials are 
equally present. There is not much trace of 
orchestral or symphonic content in the work, 
and perhaps the title was intended to suggest 
rather larger and heavier materials than would 
have been covered by the simple title Prelude. 
It is not difficult to play and does not require 
a modern organ. 

In the church it could be used either for 
postlude or prelude, in which latter position it 
would open the service with a good amount of 
energy and vim. It would hardly be of serv- 
ice on the recital program. 

In the theater it might serve as a tae or 
agitato, or for any scenes where there is much 
motion and excitement. (Schirmer) 


VLADIMER REBIKOFF (H. C. L.) 
MarcH D~ 


HIS is not one of the rip roaring bits of 
march music such as otr bandmasters 
would write, but is a quiet bit of music 

in march rhythm which begins gently and ends 
gently, and gets a bit agitated in the middle, 
where also it is occasionally a bit too fond of 
a motive which it repeats to the detriment of 











the motive itself. However, on the organ repe- 
titions can always be varied by registration so 
that the piece will not suffer. The illustration 
shows the main theme, and there can hardly 
be said to be another. It is transribed by 
Henry Clough-Leighter, and is easy to play. 

For the church it will make a good prelude 
or postlude for any service; perhaps it might 
also be used for offertory. On the recital pro- 
gram it will hardly find a place except for spe- 
cial reasons. 

Photoplayers can use it wherever a mild 
march is in order, or perhaps they can make 
use of its composer’s nationality for special 
foreign scenes in any drama. (Ditson) 


GEORGES EMILE TANGUAY 
PRAYER IN CM 
MEDITATIVE number that works up 
a good climax and leaves a good im- 
pression, though not at any time strik- 
ing the hearer with any marked individuality 
of its own. Its title tells the whole story, and 
it lives up to its title well. The illustration 
shows the materials of the first section where 
the meditative characteristic is predominant; 
this works smoothly along, building up a little 
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strength as it goes, and finally reaches a strong 
middle section where the best impression is 
made. It is well worked music of sufficient 
interest and its title saves it from any criti- 





cism that would otherwise be leveled at it for 
its jack of animation. It is very easy to play, 
and if the registration is handled rightly it 
will have a good effect. 

Of course the church organist has its use 
already defined for him in its title; on the 
recital program it might find an occasional use 
with good effect, but it should be programed 
carefully to gain the maximum contrast with 
contrapuntal works and catch pieces of the 
scherzo or caprice type. 

Photoplayers will use it for solemn scenes, 


for church scenes (in place of hymntunes - 


which always fit the theater as a diamond does 
a swine’s snout) for scenes where there is big- 
ness of character but not strenuousness of 
action. For certain grand scenics it will be 
admirable providing the scenic starts mildly 
enough to match the mildness of the opening 
sentences. (Ditson) 


THE ORGAN 


ce QUARTERLY Review for its Makers 
and its Players and its Lovers,” pub- 
lished by Musical Opinion, London, 
the first number appearing in July, 1921. Its 
size is 714x934 and it contains 64 pages of 
single-column matter together with a half- 
dozen pen-and-ink drawings on fine paper. 
The first issue includes 20 pages on the organs 
of St. Martin-in-Fields, 3 pages by our own 
Mr. Adcock on Seville Cathedral organ and 13 
pages on the Position of the Church Organ by 
the same author, quoting freely from the writ- 
ings of our own Dr. Audsley; the remainder 
of ‘the issue is devoted to specifications and an 
interesting article on Organs in Cinemas. 
“The Organ” is by far the most worthy pub- 
lication England has produced on the subject 
and though its first issue is largely historical 
and backward-looking it can hardly be taken 
as an indication of the better policy the pub- 
lication will develop in future issues. The 
organists of England and America ought to 
be much more closely connected in thought 
and there is no better way than through the 
current publications of the two countries. 
American organists will benefit by subscrib- 
ing to “The Organ” and taking an active part 
in its discussions. 


Recital Programs 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Denver Municipal Recital 


POO: > GaneeGestysenka Allegro con fuoco 
PERO WENE cS ssionvasnenne ocak To a Wild Rose 
er re ee Magic Harp 
or hae gg AEE EE ee Scotch Fantasia 
ROOM ccecsecsiessss Cavalleria Rusticana 


nS ee a aan Sera The Brook 
SRNR cls win ais aioe ee ee his WE oe Echo Bells 
Schubert March Militaire 


A. G. COLBORN 
Spanish program in England 
San Sebastian 





Entrada 





REREAD: (a o5 a hoe WhO 5 PaaS AEE eS ORE Salida 
ERNINIO ) nie 5 icy 04%. 99:8 Plegaria 
RIMMER oa oa ees wk ob ae ieee Soe Andantino 
MENS Gas a siiebee ti he oreo Maan kit oe ee Sortie 
RE reer rene errr ep ere Andante 
| Pere errreerrre Tre ree Offertorio 
RUIN oo ones Gens s oe ae oes Ven Jesus Mio Ven 
WUOTEOD acance tke Sines sabes aie hi heen Entrada 


LUDWIG CONDE 
(Assisted by his father in violin solos) 


SA ees Prelude and Fugue Em 
Ur eer Larghetto (Son. 2) 
RMT ATERINES | nosis ines was) as SRD ES Elevation 
J eer ere ey Grand Chorus Bf 
ERE. cians sa hohe sie Song Without Words 
NS Ane AS pr rere Gavotte 
EIAES occa bss se ee cenwasee occ eee sdecany 
BOURMOIC SA coe cuwd as esse awe eae epee Prayer 
So Oar ery er re tee Gesu Bambino 
SOROS: sisane ans oSvweeus eran Concert Fantasia 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
Scranton, Penna. 





RUNDE 6565645. se5hsooor Marche Heroique 
RSS ree marr ere rn ee Aria in D 
eee ee ee eee Allegretto 
PERE one beep sukacesssanycnsw Lamentation 
MAMA GaGie sb sass uae wae ORs Christmas in Sicily 
Jarnefelt rey ee eee Praeludium 
PION ears ois Sn a his so Andante Cantabile 
Lefebure-Wely ..... Pe eye Cantabile Scherzo 
DOMOEE Soiscss sesso sceaus Marche Militarie 


CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
Dartmouth College 


TOMO wishin svcesaee March Queen of Sheba 
EID ooo akan csueo es eaeee In Fairyland 
eee eee eee mee Moderato 
OS) Sey ees ieee ....-Gavotte 
SRE ss ow ke oe 6s-o0e awe "Oriental Scene 
oe ee eran eee Scotch Variations 
PUTO 2h 5 ce Kas ese bhai ee New World Largo 


JOHN CUSHING 
New York City 


or la MeAGasab een eeeee es more TN Sonata Dm 
Ae ae ie eae oo eee Paradise Birds 
ela cases Senko eacen ee Prelude, Op. 28-1 
riers i .Air du Grand Prieur 
ee ore .23d Psalm 
SL) RS Seer gry. "Communion, Op. 88-3 
SL SSN res ere. Christ’s Entry 
EE Aux Rochers de Naye 
WROOE. sisaa ss cessvews ° ..Funeral March 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Princeton University 


Se Toe tee Concert Overture C 
LON ernest torre ny Andante 
oe er ee ree In the Church 
2 aaa iwi bene Prelude and Fugue Em 
BPIERIMOOR:. 00680000 0% »..Storm King Scherzo 
See ere re ere ere Reverie 
CO UO Sree rr re —ugees Caan sae Cadiz 
eee rs ne eee Song of Dawn 
re rrr Norwegian Rhapsody 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
New York City 


NEMO. Cina cow iwaen sens & Intermezzo (Son. 6) 
Seer eee eee ee horal Prelues 
rae Orn iaveuswe ae Allegro (Son. 1) 
MERI She vawoe bse ae boneohee kee Passacaglia 
NOL cn sc ace ca uwace wees ae sees sae a aie Revery 
RROD 5: phe 15 kis slaw a ele nee Soeur Monique 
PD Msi vecs Suse aueesaukee eens eae Toccata 
Grasse ... Serenade 
Bridge Adagio E 
Jepson Pantomime 
eure SRRUOING sons ks ee cuweec cae sesen ae Idillio 
Widor Allegro (Son. 6) 
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CHARLES HEINROTH 
Lancaster, Penna. 


LS | UES Ce WEEE AICTE RCH SRC TE RCE RPE OT Toccata F 
OL EL Ce TL Te eT ea ery Tee Pastorale A 
a Oe ee ree eee ee er Scherzino 
PU rare aes ole ea se Gress Ad Nos Ad Salutarem 
DOCRIOP cc ccnssvne Serre re ere er Impromptu 
ee RS Oe ee eR se Pecee Novelette 
PONS wap alais oo 519/019 5% Sas Bon Jour. Bonne Nuit. 
TAMU: Sine k ok ek aos Concerto 10 


ie 
DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 
College of Emporia 


CUBE choi Wonters ele lee tats ..Sonata 5 
err ree err ne Oe TT Romance 
Co) ee ee a ee errs warren Gavotta 
TORAILOWBRY. «<< 0c0csc cas Andante Pathetique 
REE. oon 45 0 0.6204544% 0 x048o Phantom Waltz 
Coleridge-Taylor ........ Imaginary Ballet 1 
BWINROR ® 66:00:00 0.00 i ee eee ee aera ae Chinoiserie 
MOR. SSW ee GAA a eas Concert Study 1 


SUMNER SALTER 
Williams College 


TONER ates he RRO A Noein sein eles Prelude Gm 
PE sca WRCN see Mae teekndnd has Oe eae Air in D 
MA MANUNE I Mois laa vo 41s sd chase ecb lee Aimee wee Choral Am 
PORE Sse GAA wie hie ois oan sere ee Barcarolle 
DUE skbcaaevacakneaeds Sketches of the City 
WERE 6 645 ka we teseu ake Tristan Liebestod 
POOR <b.ars ah hie wile: 6 ear eeS Toccata Dm 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
University of Virginia 


PSIOUNTIITA: 65's 25 oon are sos oo sae Suite Gothique 
POE g6 kn eweae Coa eae e ae Fountain Reverie 
DIONE xa isd ses es tes ee Will o’ the Wisp 
GUITMANE. 66.05 6i55000 Marche aux Flambeaux 
Es SR ee mers. Bells of Aberdovey 
PORTE a 5565 cin wa 4.5 008 9.5 Aout Spring Song 
DIRCEATIRMO o.55665056 4004.0 ’...Seotch Fantasia 


CARL PAIGE WOOD 
Seattle, Wash. 


FOCI sidings we wins wrens eine ae Miltary March 
DEL. cheeses aeeews bauer eees Piece Heroique 
en ese a pea ee Gavotte 
Lr | ee te were ere re eer Fugue Gm 
OES eae ub aeee seas Sicilian Love Song 
OR ee ei ep er rr ere Primitive Organ 
TIRES: oo Stenas eh ss eens Summer Sketches 
NOONE a cue a lai’ o'hia oo uae Melisande in the Wood 
OUAOE WEEE. 6.5:4:5:0 0% 6:64 Shepherd’s Cradle Song 
MBMRIUS sub hast Ae ae eaeanses Finale (Son. 1) 


News and Notes 


EDITH B. ATHEY, who ranks as munici- 
pal organist of Washington, D. C., spent the 
summer in New York City where she took a 
course in style and repertoire with Mr. Rich- 
ard Keys Biggs, concert organist. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL is enjoying his va- 
eation season by studying with Widor who 
is at present located in Fontainebleau, which 
is 35 miles from Paris and permits of visits 
to that city every Sunday to hear the Cathe- 
dral services, having visited Notre Dame fre- 
quently. Mr. Bidwell has also become ac- 
quainted with Vierne and Dupré, and has 
been with them at the console during serv- 
ices: “to hear these Frenchmen improvise,” 
says Mr. Bidwell, “is alone an education. The 
organs here have a most perfect ensemble, 
consisting of a wealth of mutation ranks.” 
In commenting on the Notre Dame organ 
which has 5 manuals and 86 registers, the 
Guide Book of the Cathedral says: “The big 
organ... has 5 keys, 1 pedal, 22 combina- 
tion pedals and 86 pipes, 110 handles, 5,246 
blast pipes of 25,000 litres of air.” 

CHARLES N. BOYD, of North Avenue 
Methodist, Pittsburgh, recently gave a musi- 
cal service with his Sunday School Orches- 
tra of 40 players and his choir of 60 voices, 
using, among other numbers, the following: 


CEE ae ae eae. ae er eee Psalm 95 
Ce ra errr pre Alleluia 
DESHGAGINNOUEE «5 55:610s4 545s eee Athalia Overture 
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The service marked the 18th anniversary 
of the Choir and the 27th Anniversary of Mr. 
Boyd’s connection with the church as Music 
Director; choral and orchestral services are 
a regular feature of the music of North Ave- 
nue Methodist. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN, whose work as mu- 
nicipal organist of Denver was reviewed in 
our columns recently, has moved to Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to undertake a high class recital 
work in Grove Park Inn before rather ex- 
clusive audiences. Recitals there will be 
given under somewhat ideal conditions, as 
the management even goes so far as to pro- 
hibit the running of automobile engines on 
the hotel grounds during the hour of the re- 
citals. Such respect for the recitals argues 
well for the opportunities of the recitalist. 
Mr. Christian was on the verge of terminat- 
ing his Denver work some months ago, but 
friends persuaded him to remain, in spite of 
the impossibility of continuing very long un- 
der the control of the present political ring. 

MILES FARROW, Mus. Doc., organist- 
choirmaster of St. John’s Cathedral, New 
York City, recently returned to New York 
via the White Star liner Olympic, after an 
extended vacation abroad. 

J. HENRY FRANCIS, of St. John’s Church 
and supervisor of music of the public schools, 
Charleston, W. Va., presented four operettas 
during the spring season with his high school 
pupils, using Rhys-Herbert’s “The Rivals,” 
Gaynor-and-Beale’s “The Magic Wheel,” 
Penn’s “The Lass of Limerlick Town,” and 
Rhys-Herbert’s “Captain Van der Hum.” Mr. 
Francis has developed several choruses and 
an orchestra among the high school pupils, 
and in addition has found time for some com- - 
position, and a special music service in his 
church every month during the season. 

JOHN S. GRIDLEY has been appointed or- 
ganist of Ghent Methodist Church of Nor- 
folk, where he will have a new 3-27 organ 
which will be installed early in 1922. Mr. 
Gridley has also made adequate studio ar- 
rangements and will conduct classes in piano 
playing. 

DAVID E. GROVE, of St. Matthew's Cathe- 
dral, Dallas, Texas, is spending the summer 
in New York, where he substituted in the 
Capitol Theater during the vacation season. 
Mr. Grove is also doing some voice coaching 
during the summer. There is a possibility 
of his locating permanently in the Hast. 

KATHERINE HAMMONS, of Dallas, Texas, 
spent the month of August in New York City 
studying with Mr. Richard Keys Biggs and 
observing the work of organists in the 
churches and theaters of the city. 

WARREN R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., chair- 
man of the Guild Examination Committee, 
spent his vacation in the high altitudes of 
New Mexico, “far beyond the reach of candi- 
dates,” as he puts it. Mr. Hedden has been 
the most successful and painstaking direc- 
tor of Examinations the Guild has ever had 
and under his care the candidates have 
reached the hundred mark. 

BAUMAN .LOWE, of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Brooklyn, is having a Solo Organ added to 
his present instrument by the Midmer Organ 
Company. The additions include two Pedal 
stops extended from the manual Gross Flute 
and Tuba; the manual specification is as fol- 
lows: 

8’ Stentorphone 
Gross Flute 
Gross Gamba 
Gamba Celeste 


4’ Rohr Flute 
16’ rope | 

8’ Tuba 

4’ Tuba !} 
— Chimes 


Couplers will be added to couple the Solo 
to the Pedal, Great, and Choir claviers, and 
to the Solo at 16’ and 4’. 

WILL C.. MACFARLANE, one of the most 
prominent municipal organists of America 
and one of the first men to undertake munici- 
pal work as a profession, has been so suc- 
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cessful in that field that he is forced to de- 
vote practically all his time to that work, 
though it has grown beyond the limitations 
of one position and Mr. Macfarlane now finds 
himself solving the problems of municipal 
organs and municipal music programs all 
over the country. In 1912 Mr. Macfarlane 
left the prominent parish of St. Thomas’, New 
York City, and went to Portland somewhat 
as a pioneer in municipal organ music. Not 
only did this work demand ability as a con- 
cert artist, which is universally conceded to 
Mr. Macfarlane, but it also required ability 
to direct music activities of a whole com- 
munity. In this he was also eminently suc- 
cessful. At the close of the War he was 
called to Melrose, Mass., to inaugurate and 
establish municipal organ music in connec- 
tion with the memorial organ which he also 
supervised; for the past two seasons this 
work has taken all his time, together with 
his recitals through the New England and 
Eastern States. Mr. Macfarlane’s chief in- 
terest now centers on municipal organs and 





WILL C. MACFARLANE 


municipal organ music. His nine years’ ex- 
perience, during which time a great many 
actual results: have been achieved through 
the influence of his work, will commend him 
warmly to all communities where the move- 
ment for municipal organs is in need of en- 
couragement and guidance. Mr. Macfarlane 
will make New York City his headquarters 
and his recital tours will be booked from 
that city, as will also his schedule of activi- 
ties in behalf of ‘municipal organ interests. 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON, of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Louisville, Ky., recently 
celebrated his 20th year ‘with the Church. 
In recognizing the anniversary the Bishop 
and Chapter presented Mr. Simon with a cer- 
tificate appropriately worded, and a purse of 
gold. A special column was devoted to Mr. 
Simon in the Louisville Herald, where his 
achievements were recounted in highly com- 
plimentary manner. 

WALTER SQUIRE, formerly of Seattle, 
then of the A. E. F., and lately of New York 
City, is spending his summer abroad. 

HUMPHREY J. STEWART, of San Diego’s 
famous outdoor organ, went to San Fran- 
cisco early in July to supervise the produc- 
tion of his music drama, “St. John of Nepo- 


muk,” for the Bohemian Club for whom he 
wrote it. 

NORMAN STUCKEY has been appointed 
Editor of the Photoplay Music department of 
the Exhibitors Trade Review. 

ARTHUR H. TURNER has recently re- 
turned from abroad where he enjoyed the 
distinction of giving a recital before the Ro- 
tarians in their seven-day celebration in 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Mr. Turner used the 
recital as an opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of American music, including one of 
Horatio Parker’s “Concertpieces” as his chief 
American work, together with Macfarlane’s 
Seotch Fantasia and Yon’s American Fan- 
tasia as representatives of the works of resi- 
dent Americans from other lands. Mr. Turner 
heard concerts in Westminster Abbey, in 
Paris, and in Ostende, Belgium; while in Lon- 
don he made the acquaintance of Mr. W. W. 
Wolstenholme, the famous blind organist and 
composer, of St. Martins-in-the-Fields. 

HAROLD A. WISE has been appointed or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s Catho- 
lic Church of Canton, Ohio, where he will 
have the advantage of working in codépera- 
tion with the Rev. Dr. A. B. Stuber, pastor 
of the church, whose work has frequently 
been mentioned in these pages. Mr. Wise is 
a graduate of the music school of North- 
western University. 


GENERAL NOTES ° 

FROM SOUTH AFRICA comes a program 
of the Festival Choir under the direction of 
Mr. John Connell, town organist of Johannes- 
burg, which gave a concert tour, presenting 
“Blijah” in four cities and giving five con- 
certs of mixed numbers. 

THE SAN DIEGO UNION is an excellent 
example of the work a newspaper can do in 
behalf of the organist and the cause of music. 
Always liberal with its space so far as Dr. 
H. J. Stewart, official organist of Balboa 
Park, the Union recently gave a two-column 
report of Dr. Stewart’s recent trip and re- 
cital in New York City. 

2376 PIECES were played in the outdoor 
recitals of Dr. J. Stewart, Balboa Park, 
Cal., during the past year; in his official re- 
port, Dr. Stewart says, “Throughout the year 
the attendance at the_ daily recitals has 
shown a marked and steady increase so that 
at the present time there are larger audiences 
than during the period of the Exposition.” 

PERFORMANCE FEE for the right to use 
music after it has been purchased and paid 
for for that very purpose, is being carried 
into the Courts in Pennsylvania by the Penn- 
sylvania M. P. T. O. in an effort to rid the 
country of the “tax” that is being placed on 
music after it has been duly purchased at 
the publisher’s stated price. 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN’S book entitled 
“Swell Pedal Technic” is the subject of warm 
commendation on all sides. Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson recently commented as follows: 
“Your book is very valuable, for it brings 
out points which have not received the at- 
tention they merited; a study of which will 
make organ-playing much more interesting.” 

THE FIFTH AVENUE BAPTIST Church 
of New York City, popularly known as 
“Rockefeller’s Church,” has awarded the con- 
tract for its new organ to Hook & Hastings 
Company. Mr. Archer Gibson served in the 
capacity ef adviser, with Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller as chairman of the purchasing com- 
mittee; extensive investigations were under- 
taken before the Hook & Hastings Company 
were selected as the builders. Mr. Gibson’s 
specifications are said to be progressive in 
the bést sense, and will make an organ de- 
cidedly in advance of other instruments of 
current specifications. The new church is 
scheduled to be completed before Easter next, 
and the organ is to be installed in time for 
the Easter services. Mr. Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan, who is rapidly gaining prominence as 
a lecturer and writer, is organist of the 
church, and served on the committee in full 
authority on the question of the new organ 
and its specification. 























“T am glad to note your remarks in regard to 
Audsley’s ‘Art of Organ Building.’ Will you 
allow me to say that when I obtained a copy 
some few years ago I thought at that time that 
I knew nearly all there was to know about the 
organ. 


“T now fully realize that it was the Audsley 
work that completed my knowledge of things 
every organist ought to know. 


“Advertise it strongly! Insist upon every 
organist worthy of the name getting a copy! 
It is unique and of paramount value to every 
student.” 


Signed: WALTER HEATON. 


The above is an unsolicited appraisal of what 
Dr. Charles Vincent calls “The Book of the 
Century.” We reprint it by permission of its 
author, for the sake of those whose future 
demands that they possess the work. Further 
information on request. 
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Co An Organist 


By Frances Harris Smith 
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Oh, wondrous power! To touch the keys 
And fill the mind with thoughts like these; 
To cause the heat and burden of the day 
To drop from the freed soul away; 

To lead one forth on joyous feet 

Beside still waters, through pastures sweet; 
To cause the lights, the sea of faces 

To fade away, and in their places 

To give sweet visions of a summer morn 
When Night, her sable garments torn, 
Draws back to let the new Day through, 
And on the roses leaves her tears—the dew. 
To make the glory of the noontide hour 
Fall on the heart with new sweet power, 
And then to whisper low the peace 

Of the eventide, when labors cease. 
To breathe the beauty of field and plain 
And then to mount the heights again. 

To make the organ a living thing 

With a soul that rises on joyous wing 

And bridges the space ’twixt earth and heaven, 
This is thy gift, divinely given. 
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Plasms and Protoplasms 
"[ tives made up of just speaking, 


life is made up of just one germ 

after another, and the germ that 

uses the liveliest methods gets 
there. When cabbages grow green the 
bugs get busy and by the time you and I 
get a whack at a cabbage the worm has 
had all he wants of it. In the good old 
summer time the tumble bug rolls up his 
winter’s provision and tumbles it along 
the redhot roadway to home and mother 
and a hundred or so little tumblette bug- 
ettes. But you and I in the good old 
summer time largely loaf. 

However criminal it would seem to 
have to play an organ in the good old 
summer time it is a saintly occupation 
when October steps across the calendar. 
Besides its many other duties, October 
has the task of keeping sober and main- 
taining its dignity while you and I scurry 
around with tremendous plans for shock- 
ing or reforming the world via organ 
music; and the strange part of it is that 
we are right: the world can be reformed 
by organists. It can be reformed by any 
group of men and women who number 
as extensively as we now do. 

Some would say there are a hundred 
thousand of us but I do not believe it is 
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as ,bad as that. If our most active 
builder has produced less than four thou- 
sand organs in the past forty years and 
there are less than a dozen firms capable 
of competing with his record and not 
more than another dozen able to wink at 
it it stands to reason that there cannot 
be in selfish America more than forty 
thousand sure ’nough organs that are 
still able to pipe a note now and then be- 
fore the minister gets there. 

We can afford to be liberal and tolerate 
the supposition that there are fifty thou- 
sand organists in our midst more or less 
evading prosecution. Just suppose these 
fifty thousand souls should wake up all 
of a sudden on the first day of October 
and make a vow to brighten up their 
corner where they are and keep the 
blooming thing brightened for the next 
eight months. How many salaries would 
be raised and how many million good 
folk would enjoy more music than they 
ever enjoyed before and how many more 
would begin to see in the church an in- 
stitution of life, of joy, of beauty, instead 
of solemnity, of superstition, and of cob- 
webs. 

I don’t know who le was who invent- 
ed the thought that the Eternal is such a 
stern, unlovely, unloving, ‘uninteresting 
being as He is preached down to be. 
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The very hills thunder at us that the 
Creator of all things loves life, loves 
beauty, loves the cheery song of the bird 
and the mighty roar of Niagara, loves 
the beauteous tint of the rose and the 
fragrance of its perfume, and loves these 
things just as much on Sunday as on the 
Fourth of July or the first of April. 
Whence then has come down from our 
pulpits the idea of a Supreme Being who, 
as Sinclair Lewis has it, spent his best 
efforts in writing a book and hiring a 
perfect race of ministers to interpret it 
for us, and who now spends all his time 
slipping around corners to catch us dis- 
obeying some thing or other? 

Just suppose we were to forget our 
dignity some Sunday morning on the 
way to Church and “become as little chil- 
dren” —without which transformation we 
“shall not enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven,” says Matthew 18-3—think you 
we would pay an organist who should 
play a solemn little dignified prune of a 
prelude in apologetic style or subsidize 
a minister who hurls hell fire and mon- 
strosities at us in the name of God? I 
tell you nay. In fact, should we become 
as little children on a Sunday morning 
on the way to church we would all prob- 
ably scamper off home to play and not 
go to church at all, so unattractive and 
unbeautiful has tradition made it. 

The first important thing for every 
man is his recognition of eternal verities 
and a proper remembrance of the neces- 
sity of doing not only right but also good 
while life lasts; time spent thus is not 
time lost. How an eternity is to be tol- 
erated unless it be filled with beauty, 
with joy, with laughter and merry-mak- 
ing along with its opportunities and obli- 
gations to do more efficient work than is 
possible in snake-ridden earth, is a ques- 
tion theologues have not yet answered to 
any man’s satisfaction. 

The thing life is made of on earth is, 
largely—children. Yes, to be sure; but 
I do not mean it in the protoplasmic 
sense but in the Christ-ian sense of atti- 
tude. Did you ever see a normal child 
that was not mostly happy, carefree, 
lively, laughing away its childhood into 
maturer and much less sensible years? 
If you ever find such a one the Metro- 
politan Museum of Natural History will 
pay you good money for him. When we 


grow up, how we do deteriorate, how we 
stagnate, how we sober down into per- 
fectly useless and uninteresting machines 


for doing a daily grind with a brick-wall | 


for a countenance and a pair of eyes that 
look like dollar marks. 

Let’s turn over a new October leaf and 
don a smile that won’t come off—paint it 
on or chisel it in if necessary. And it 
need not be the smile of the well-fed 
monkey or over-garrulous parrot, but the 
smile of a man who has good will in his 
heart, good intentions in his mind, a good 
job in his hand, and lots of fun in seeing 
things through. “Atta boy,” they yell in 
the ball grounds when Bambino knocks 
a homer. I wonder if the benevolent 
Creator of the universe does not chuckle 
an “Atta boy” when a Teddy Roosevelt 
or Charlie Chaplin or General Dawes 
puts one over the home plate that makes 
some other man or nation of men the 
happier and gives them life the more 
abundantly? T. S. B. 


Just Spasms 


IGHT or wrong, the musicians of 
the theaters of New York consid- 
ered starvation preferable to a 
twenty percentum reduction of wages 
and so for the present few weeks they 
are worrying, the managers are worry- 
ing, and the public is worrying—any- 
body who can come out of one of the 
good old Broadway houses carrying with 
him a pair of more or less sensitive ears 
without worrying is dead and hasn’t yet 
learned of his decease. The new West 
Point collection of songs has one that fits 
the case of the substitute organist in a 
Broadway setting: 


“He done, he done, he done, he done, 
He done his level best.” 


The spasm of high earnings hit a few 
greedy chumps way back in 1915 and by 
the time of the Armistice the world was 
living on such a fast dollar that it knocked 
the sensible breath out of a hundred mil- 
lion Americans. We are only gradually 
getting it back. In the middle of Au- 
gust the United States Steel Corporation 
went back another big peg of the ladder 
that led to the silly prices of 1920. That 
the theater musicians along with the rest 
of humanity should have to come back 
was a foregone conclusion to all but 
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theater musicians. The public was pay- 
ing Seventy Dollars a week minimum to 
orchestral musicians for a light day’s 
light work, divided between afternoon 
and evening. Be it remembered that the 
orchestral musicians did not go to their 
labors as early in the day nor stay so late 
at night as the organists were scheduled 
to do. 

Now a dollar for eighty cents or eighty 
cents for a dollar, which ever way you 
view it; but not a dollar for a toothpick 
nor a toothpick for a dollar. With some 
exceptions, of course, the orchestral mu- 
sicians were not earning from the public 
Seventy Dollars a week or anything like 
it. Put it toa fair test of earning power: 
How many hours a day of teaching 
would most of them have to spend in 
order to average Seventy a week? How 
many dollars in advertising, and how 
many hours in drumming up pupils, 
would it require of them? How much 
could they earn per week in any other 
position than that of their valuable thea- 
ter post? And if these are not fair ques- 
tions to ask, what are? 

The fact is that the musicians, in com- 
mon with thousands upon thousands of 
other laborers under the Federation’s pro- 
tection, were holding up the public for 
money they were not earning. Perchance 
a Paganini may have been included as a 


fifteenth first violinist, and we may say. 


he could merit Seventy a week, but not 
so. If you cast pearls before inhabitants 
of the sty, that is your loss; do not ex- 
pect them to pay for it in either gratitude 
or bacon. If a musician can do better 
work than is required of a theater or- 
chestra, he has no economic right to work 
in a theater orchestra and ask more 
money for it than the theater public con- 
siders the position worth. The little mat- 
ters of skill and art have nothing to do 
with the question; skill and art above a 
certain medium grade are thrown away 
in such subservient positions and if the 
Federation attempts to bamboozle the 
public by force into jacking up the value 
of such service, they only do as they have 
done in many other instances—kill the 
orchestras completely. 

Take the case of the Subway guard. 
Stands on a platform all day long, mum- 
bles something every time the car stops, 
glares at you if you ask a simple question 
and half kills you if you ask it twice. 
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But for this service he wants to live just 
like a man who is working eight hours 
a day. Like for like. It takes no intelli- 
gence, no strength of muscle, character 
or brain to be a Subway guard, and the 
public has a right to see-to it that it is 
not forced to pay for character, service, 
or brain when it hires merely a Subway 
guard. 

Our economic plan is badly punctured 
by the pointed shafts of truth, but those 
at the steering wheel do not know it yet. 
True, the few who own the millions also 
own all America and if you doubt it you 
might ask the Senate why it considered 
the question of the elimination of the ex- 
cess profit tax; but the men who now 
own and manage Russia are not making 
as good a showing of it as those who 
own and manage America so we had bet- 
ter keep the two famous oceans just 
where they are for the present and get 
no nearer trouble than necessary. Re- 
forms must come slowly and by the fear- 
less and independent thinking and speak- 
ing of every intelligent American in 
America. There are yet enough red- 
blooded Americans to guide the Ship of 
State; our problem is to set ourselves on 
fire to action. 

Life for the motion picture organists 
is dreadful or heavenly, according to 
whether you are a theater organist or a 
church organist. There is no reason on 
earth why the theater organist should 
suffer a reduction of salary. Some day 
someone with a new thought will lead 
the theater organists out of their forty- 
year pilgrimage in the orchestral jungle 
and give the Pharaohs who sit at mana- 
gerial desks a jolt on the cranium that 
will startle up a clear line of reasoning 
with altogether wholesome effects on the 
lives and bank accounts of several thou- 
sand good theater organists. 

That will take time and before it can 
be done the theater organist must get 
acquainted with the manager and make 
fifty-seven différent varities of sacrifices. 
One of his biggest enemies is his organ, 
and his literature is like unto it. The 
organist has played only imported stuff 
manufactured in the conservatories of 
Europe and most of it has been so deadly 
solemn that even an undertaker was 
forced to ponder his ways; so to-day he 
finds himself minus an adequate and in- 
teresting literature for the situation. And 
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he has accepted any organ any church 
wanted to buy or any builder build for 
him without ever a thought of progress 
in the art of organ building; and even 
though the American builder, all unaided 
by the player, has made more remarkable 
strides in tone building and mechanism 
perfections than the builders of any other 
age or nation have ever thought of mak- 
ing, the instruments are still entirely un- 
satisfactory for rapid-fire orchestral uses 
to which the theater organist must sub- 
ject the instrument. So that between the 
deep blue sea of an uninteresting and in- 
adequate literature, and the storm tossed 
waves of colorless diapason tone coming 
from some hidden recess by the back of 
the proscenium arch, the manager thinks 
it over, scratches his head and the organ- 
ist’s salary item, and the pay roll remains 
where the union put it. And biff bang 
goes progress in the arts of photoplaying. 

Too much speed is disastrous to any 
cause. It took Columbus many months 
to cross the ocean, but look what a fine 
country he found. The Federation made 
the fundamental error of too much speed 
in righting the wrongs of the laborer. 
Instead of winning their points by argu- 
ment and reason, instead of appealing to 
the supreme authority of the Government 
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and public opinion, instead of going about 
their work and being a credit to their 
nation, they thought to jump over the 
traces, kick the government in the shins, 
knock the public in the head with a brick- 
bat, and by force of strike compel you 
and me to do just as they pleased; with 
the result that to-day there are no friends 
for the Federation excepting the few who 
chance to be well-paid officers, and afl 
men are held in the leash only by force 
of the whip-hand—a hand that was 
crushed when kings and popes owned it 
and will be crushed again to-day even 
when the proletariat holds it. Dictating 
to either the government or the public is 
dangerous. 

For the theater organist, who has ever 
so much to gain—not because he ought 
to have it for himself but because of the 
tremendous good he can do to America 
if he receives through it the magna 
charta that shall release his full inspira- 
tional energies for his work six days a 
week and eleven months a year—for him 
we hope that the cause will be taken with 
moderation, and the force of reason and 
genuine service and good-will entirely 
displace the barbaric mailed fist of the 
strike. 

is & Be. 


Comments and Reflections 
ARTHUR FOOTE 


_ quest I jot down very briefly a few 
things as they come to mind. 

As to organ playing in this coun- 
try, there is a great deal in the develop- 
ment of the last fifty years that is en- 
couraging, together with some things that 
are less so, the preponderance being in 
the good direction. 

Organs themselves, through improve- 
ment in the action, and because of the 
very numerous mechanical improvements 
resulting from electrical appliances, etc., 
are very different. affairs from those 
which we formerly possessed, while a 
great variety of things are now possible 
which once could not have been dreamed 
of. So far as stops are concerned, there 
is no question that a larger number of 
beautiful ones will be found in the organs 
of to-day than before; but in this desire 
for lovely and varied sounds and in the 
aim for greater expressiveness, there is 


L RESPONSE to the Editor’s re- 


danger that the most characteristic fea- 
ture of the organ may be lost, through an 
undervaluing of the importance of the 
foundation stops. One unluckily some- 
times finds to-day an organ with many 
stops of fascinating color, e. g., but with- 
out adequate diapason and with practi- 
cally no mixture at all (as far as any 
effect goes )—all this means a dangerous 
condition. Another inexcusable weakness 
lies in the habit of introducing “bor- 
rowed” stops, especially for the pedals. 
Every real organist should set his face 
against this. We shall never approach 
what should be our ideal until the point 
is recognized. First of all, the organ 
should be a noble instrument, not a 
merely pretty one. 

Organ technique with us is a vastly 
different affair from what it used to be; 
it is taken more seriously, and we are no 
longer so inclined to “get by” (the curse 
of American art). As to this, France 
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has been a great exemplar. The stand- 
ard of its best teachers, that music must 
be played, in every detail, just right, and 
not approximately so, has given to count- 
less American pupils a new and high 
ideal, the result of which has been felt 
in organ playing as a whole. Happily, 
too, there are many American teachers 
to-day who have similar standards. 
When it comes to programs we can- 
not, however, feel so well satisfied; for, 
while there are plenty of organists who 
refuse to lower the quality of their pro- 
grams, there are too many who, either 
from their own bad taste or through a 
desire to be popular, play what may fairly 
be called trash. A large proportion of 
organ programs are of a kind that e. g. 
no pianist would be tolerated for offer- 
ing. Unfortunately some of our well 
known players are offenders in this way. 
There is no need of making a program 
forbidding in its austerity, as e. g. one or 
two Bach enthusiasts did here in the 
early days; a well constructed one should 







have a proper proportion of lighter and 
pleasing music. But one of which the 
valiant features are transcriptions of or- 
chestral overtures and of pretty little 
pianoforte tunes is not redeemed by a 
long piece of Bach (perhaps played in a 
stodgy manner). I recollect one pro- 
gram of an organ opening at Boston, 
which was felt by the A. G. O. members 
present as a-disgrace to the Guild. In 
saying this, I do not mean that transcrip- 
tions, per se, are to be condemned, but be- 
lieve that we have far too many of them. 

It is a comfort to feel that, as to the 
very important matter of choir music, 
we have made remarkable progress; not 
only is the use now general of the better 
quality of English church music, but our 
own composers produce much music in 
the way of anthems of high quality; the 
gain in this direction, during the last 
forty years, gives satisfaction and hope 
to all who care for music in the church; 
and this is also true of the organ compo- 
sitions of our own writers. 


Marcel Dupre and His Astonishing Feat 


WALTER SQUIRE 


NE of the rare musical geniuses of 

our day is Marcel Dupré, a 

French organist thirty-five years 

of age, born at Rouen in 1886. 

He spent his childhood in Normandy, 

where his training was in the hands of 

his father. Later he entered the Paris 

Conservatoire, where he received a First 

Prize in piano playing at the age of nine- 

teen, a First Prize in organ playing at 

the age of twenty-one, a First Prize in 

Fugue at the age of twenty-three, and the 

Grand Prix de Rome for musical com- 

position with his lyrical scene “Psyche” 
at the age of twenty-eight. 

Dupré has been the friend and pupil 
of Guilmant, Widor, and Vierne. He 
promises to be the one who will carry on 
the traditions of the French school of 
organ playing. All of the critics of 
France and England agree in according 
to him the highest place held by any liv- 
ing organist. 

For three generations the family of 
Marcel Dupré have been musicians. His 
two grandfathers have been well known 
in Rouen, his mother’s father was a 
choirmaster and singer, his paternal 
grandfather was an organist. Madame 





Dupré, his mother, is an excellent pian- 
ist and a ‘cellist of ability, while his 
father, one of the earlier pupils of Guil- 
mant, is the organist of the great church 
of St. Ouen and conductor of the chorale 
society “l’Accord Parfait,’’ at Rouen. 

As a child at the age of seven Dupré 
began his study of the organ. For two 
years previous he had been an invalid, 
following an operation on his right collar- 
bone. At the age of ten he appeared as 
a soloist in a festival held at the Rouen 
Exposition, where he played two Bach 
fugues and several of the chorales. This 
appearance was a success and he was 
instantly called a virtuoso. At the age 
of twelve he was appointed organist of 
the church of St. Vivian. Guilmant came 
to Rouen to play when the organ was 
opened. He insisted that the young 
Dupré should appear with him upon the 
program, so Dupré played the Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue in C minor. From this 
time Guilmant became the master of 
Dupré. 

Last year, at the age of thirty-four, 
Dupré accomplished what Louis Vierne 
claims to be the greatest feat ever accom- 
plished since the creation of the King of 








Instruments. In ten weeks he played the 
entire organ works of Bach from 
memory. The recitals were given on the 
small two-manual organ at the conserva- 
tory in the Salle d’Orgue. At the con- 
clusion of these concerts, Widor, acting 
in the capacity of a representative of the 
Conservatoire, made an address and em- 
braced Dupré before his audience. 
Widor’s final words were: 

“How happy we are over the success 
of such an heroic enterprise, how cor- 
dially we greet and thank you! We must 
regret, however, not to be able to see 
among your auditors the one who would 
have been most interested in the matter, 
the great Sebastian himself. It should 
have been for him to have embraced you 
and to have pressed you to his heart.” 

Widor maintained that this perform- 
ance had marked an epoch in the history 
of music, to stand beside the organ con- 
cert given in Leipzig by Mendelssohn at 
the age of twenty and his performance 
of the St. Mathew Passion in Berlin after 
he had found the then forgotten and lost 
score. 

Louis Vierne, who first met Dupré by 
chance as a boy of ten in a village church 
where he was playing, wrote in some re- 
cent souvenirs that these recitals are “the 
greatest feat ever accomplished by a vir- 
tuoso.” “By this exploit this young man 
proved himself to be the finest organist 
of his time. He was but thirty-four years 
old and has accomplished that which he 
promised to attain. * * We French mu- 
sicians who are his friends have joyfully 
acknowledged his young glory. We will 
follow his onward march and will ap- 
plaud his successes for the sake of art 
and for the sake of our country.” 

In 1906 Dupré was appointed assistant 
organist to Widor at St. Sulpice, in 
Paris; in 1916 he became organist at the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame during the ab- 
sence of Vierne, who was forced to go to 
Switzerland for his health. 

The repertoire of Dupré consists of all 
the works of Franck, all the “sympho- 
nies” of Vierne and Widor, and the rep- 
resentative works of the French, Ger- 
man and other schools. He never plays 
from music, but always from memory. 
His improvizations are most interesting 
musicianally and fresh. His registration 
refined and original, never eccentric. He 
plays alone, unlike the other French or- 


ganists who demand one or two assist- 
ants to arrange the stop-boards while 
they play. 

The Parisian public criticized Dupré 
that he was willing to play his Bach re- 
citals in so small a hall and on such an 
inadequate instrument as that furnished 
by the Conservatoire. His only feeling 
had been to play for his former associates 
and the present organ, harmony, counter- 
point and composition students at the 
conservatory. However, the invitation 
cards of admittance fell into the hands 
of others and the hall was always over- 
crowded. 

As a composer Dupré has met with 
success. The “Concerts Colonne” have 
played his Fantasie for piano and orches- 
tra, Pierné conducting, and his old friend 
and piano teacher, Lazare Lévy, playing 
the solo part. A sonata in G minor for 
violin and piano, four motets with organ 
accompaniment, several songs, six pre- 
ludes for piano, and several organ pieces 
are among his published works. 

In December, 1920, Dupré played at 
Royal Albert Hall for the first time in 
London at a benefit concert given for 
the Officers’ Association. The concert 
was very well attended because the need 
of assistance for War Veterans was so 
urgent. To-day this then unknown mu- 
sician stands with the most enviable repu- 
tation of any organist known to the 
British public. This introduction will 
always assure him of having all of Eng- 
land as his following. He has taken the 
place held by Guilmant in the affections 
of the English. 

The greater the successes which Dupré 
achieves, the more marked are his sim- 
plicity and seriousness. He is the most 
industrious musician. He spends hours 
in study and practice—he plays programs 
in all parts of France—and appears fre- 
quently in Paris. He finds pleasure in 
playing a program on a small organ 
which the novice feels beneath his dig- 
nity. Vincent d’Indy has recently in- 
vited Dupré to take the post formerly 
held by Guilmant and Vierne as teachers 
of the superior class in organ playing at 
the Scola Cantorum. 

He never seems too busy to do. one 
thing more, and with his frankness, ami- 
ability and sincerity, his personal charms 
have won him as many friends as his art 
has won for him admirers. 
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tion the Author wishes to present a 

definite and easily mastered method 

of modulating to any key. In so far 
as it relates to all keys excepting the 
three whose tonics are removed by the 
greatest interval from the tonics of the 
old keys, he believes his method is unique 
in that in each case the Modulation is 
actually made by moving only two voices, 
and these only a half step and in con- 
trary motion. To only two keys is the 
Modulation made by moving one or more 
voices more than a half step, and these, 
curiously, are the related keys, a perfect 
fifth and fourth. 

It is assumed that the reader can re- 
solve a Dominant Seventh chord and 
play a final cadence. : 

Let us first take up the above men- 
tioned keys. To these Modulations the 
Author disclaims any originality, and 
they are given merely to make the sys- 
tem complete. In making these Modu- 
lations let us assume that the initial 
chord is the Tonic of the old key, in its 
fundamental position with the Rood 
doubled in the octave. To make this 
clear we will suppose the key to be that 
of C major, and the chord to be C-E- 
G-C. There are three perfectly good 
positions for this chord: C-G-E-C, the 
best; C-E-G-C; and C-G-C-E. 

TO THE FIFTH 

In modulating to the key of the Domi- 
nant we find the Tonic of the old key as 
the binding tone, becoming the Seventh 
of the Dominant Seventh chord of the 
new key. It is actually made in almost 
any number of ways but we suggest that 
the bass be held and that the other voices 
be moved up a major second, thus: be- 
ginning with C-G-E-C, we proceed as 
suggested to C-A-F#-D, and then to B- 
G-G-D, the’ second position of the tonic 
chord of the dominant key. 

TO THE FOURTH 

In modulating to the key of the Sub- 
dominant we find the Tonic of the old 
key is the binding tone, becoming the 
root of the dominant seventh chord of 
the new key. We suggest that the bass 
move down a major second while the 
other voices remain stationery. 

This is the only progression which 
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A System of Quick Modulation 


JOHN S. GRIDLEY 









must be changed on account of a minor 
key. In all the other progressions, the 
motion being always by half steps in the 
major scales, the minor chords accommo- 
date themselves to the progressions by an 
occasional movement of a whole step. In 
this instance, however, when the old key 
is a minor, it is best to bind the upper 
Tonic, moving the bass up and the other 
two voices down to the new Dominant 
Seventh, thus: beginning with C-G-Eb- 
oe “. pass through D-F#-D-C, to G-G- 


TO THE AUGMENTED FOURTH 

In modulating to the key of the Aug- 
mented Fourth or Diminished Fifth, the 
method follows naturally the suggestions 
made for the preceding Modulations. 
The key being between the two preced- 
ing keys, its Dominant Seventh chord 
must lie between the Dominant Seventh 
chords of the other keys. Therefore it 
is perfectly logical to move the bass down 
a half step and the other voices up a half 
step, which makes a good method of in- 
ducing this modulation. 

THE AUGMENTED SIX-FIVE 

But now we must use another chord 
which will hereafter share honors equally 
with the Dominant Seventh. It is one of 
the altered chords, variously known as 
Augmented Six-Five, Augmented Sixth, 
or German Sixth. I have chosen the Ger- 
man Sixth in preference to the Italian 


or French Sixths because it is, in our 


equal temperament, exactly like the 
Dominant Seventh and may be treated 
as the Dominant Seventh if we desire to 
do so. 

This Augmented Six-Five consists of a 
fundamental tone together with the tones 
a major third, a perfect fifth, and an 
augmented sixth above, thus: Ab-C-Eb- 
F#, which is the Augmented Six-Five 
chord of the key of C. It is resolved by 
moving the Ah and F# to G, the Fifth 
moving up a semi-tone or remaining sta- 
tionary according to whether the new 
key be major or minor. This version of 
the Augmented Six-Five in any key con- 
sists of the Tonic, a Minor Third above 
and a Major third below, and the Aug- 
mented Fourth above the tonic. 

THE DOMINANT SEVENTH 
Let us now examine thoroughly the 
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Dominant Seventh chord, for therein lies 
the secret of the present plan. It con- 
sists of four members within the octave, 
Root, Third, Fifth, and Seventh, with 
the following intervals between them: 
major third, minor third, minor third. 
From the intervals between each mem- 
ber and the adjacent ones let us de- 
termine which of them have the most in- 
terest and consequently are the most im- 
portant. 

The importance of each tone depends 
upon the intervals which bound it. We 
find an illustration of this in the Dimin- 
ished Seventh chord, in which, as all the 
tones are equidistant from each other, 
they are of equal (and also of no particu- 
lar) importance. It is this that gives the 
chord such a vague sound. Naturally if 
we move any member of this chord down 
a half step it becomes the Root of our 
Dominant Seventh. It is then the posi- 
tion of the Root which gives to the Domi- 
nant Seventh its useful place in the de- 
velopment of music. We might add that 
perhaps the Dominant Seventh is ‘so 
pleasing to the ear because of its close 
relation to the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
partials of the natural harmonic series 
of tones and over-tones. 

The movement just mentioned, that is, 
dropping any member of the Diminished 
Seventh a half step, may also be thought 
of as creating a disturbance in the regu- 
lar outlines of the chord itself. The new 
tone has made itself, as it were, the cen- 
ter of interest, because it has changed 
the interval on each side of it. This 
change has affected each adjacent tone, 
and has enhanced equally the interest of 
the two tones which thus become the 
Third and Seventh. 

In the progressions about to be out- 
lined the chief beauty lies in the fact that 
the more interesting a member of the 
chord is, the oftener it moves. The 
Fifth, being the least interesting, remains 
stationary in all cases. The Third moves 
in one progression, the Seventh in the 
other, while the Root moves in both. 

ProGRESSION I: Move the Root up a 
half step and the Third down a half step, 
thus: G-B-D-F to Ab-Bb-D-F. 

ProGression II: Move the Seventh 
down a half step and the root up a half 
step, thus: G-B-D-F to G#-B-D-E. 

The following suggestions consist en- 
tirely of utilizing first, these two pro- 


gressions, and second, a constant inter- 
change of the Dominant Seventh with 
the Augmented Six-Five. 

To AscEND A MINor SEcoND: Go to 
the Augmented Six-Five of the old key, 
which is the Dominant Seventh of the 
new, thus (from C to D): Ab-C-Eb-F# 
which is Ah-C-Eb-Gb. 

To Ascenp A Major Seconp: Go to 
the Dominant Seventh; by Progression 
I. we find ourselves in the Augmented 
Six-Five of the new key. 

To Ascenp A Minor TuHirp: Go to 
the Dominant Seventh; by Progression 
I. we come to the Dominant Seventh of 
the new key. (Or we can go to the Aug- 
mented Six-Five and by Progression I. 
to the Augmented Six-Five of the new 
key ). 

To Ascenp A Major Turrp: Go to 
the Augmented Six-Five and then by 
Progression I. to the Dominant Seventh 
of the new key. 

To AsceNnD A MrINnor S1xtH: Go to 
the Dominant Seventh and by Progres- 
sion II. to the Augmented Six-Five of 
the new key. 

To Ascenp A Major S1xtH: Go to 
the Augmented Six-Five and by Pro- 
gression II. to the Augmented: Six-Five 
of the new key. (Or go to the Dominant 
Seventh and then by Progression II to 
the Dominant Seventh of the new key). 

To Ascenp’A Minor SEVENTH: Go 
to the Augmented Six-Five and by Pro- 
gression II. to the Dominant Seventh. 

To AsceNnp A Major SEvENTH: Go 
to the Dominant Seventh which is the 
Augmented Six-Five of the new key. 

Condensing these progressions to tabu- 
lar form presents a symmetrical system. 
To present such a table in print is rather 
difficult ; it will be much better for those 
seriously interested in these simple modu- 
lations to write out such a table for them- 
selves, for thereby they will impress the 
general formula upon their minds with 
much clearer knowledge of the system. 

In selecting the voices in which the dif- 
ferent members of the modulating chords 
are placed, it is more effective to place 
the moving members in the outer voices. 
Thus in Progression I. place the Root 
and Third of the first chord in the outer 
voices, and in Progression II. the Sev- 
enth and Root in outer position. The 
Author himself prefers to place his Root 
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in the bass and his Third in the soprano 
in the first case, and the Seventh in the 
bass and the Root in the soprano in the 
second: though this is a matter of per- 
sonal taste. 

No one will misunderstand us to pre- 
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tend that there are no other ways to 
modulate. But for quick modulations 
when the student organist must get from 
one key to another in the minimum of 
time, the system here presented will be 
of interest. 


Siegfried E. Gruenstein 


NE of the most courageous pio- 
neers in the American organ 
world is Mr. Siegfried E. Gruen- 

stein, known to thousands of organists 
who are his debtors by virtue of the 
heroic work he has done in the publica- 
tion of America’s first independent 
monthly devoted exclusively to the organ. 

Mr. Gruenstein was born in Charles- 
town, Indiana, in 1877. His father was 
the Rev. Elias E. Gruenstein, D. D., pastor 
of the German Reformed Church of 
Charlestown. While his organ studies 
were conducted under the guidance of 
Mr. Harrison M. Wild, of Chicago, Mr. 
Gruenstein carried on his college work 
in Lake Forest College—and this insti- 
tution has come to carry a double signifi- 
cance, for in 1901 he was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Miriam McNitt, who 
was a fellow student at Lake Forest Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Gruenstein holds an exceptional 
record in church work, for he celebrated 


his thirtieth anniversary as organist of | 


the First Presbyterian Church of Lake 
Forest in April of the present year. But 
beyond and above his work as a practical 
church organist, his great claim to atten- 
tion lies in his work in founding and 
editing The Diapason, the first independ- 
ent organ publication in America to sur- 
vive the rigors of the financial winters 
through which music magazines must go 
eer they reach maturity. 

The Diapason was founded in 1909 
and has been continuously published with 
commendable business-like methods and 
zeal ever since, so that to-day it boasts 
a three hundred percentum increase of 
context and—blessed thought to any 
magazine—a circulation increase over its 
initial year of about four hundred per- 
centum. 

Mr. Gruenstein has served three years 
on the executive committee of the IlIli- 
nois Chapter of the Guild, and_be- 
sides being one of the three honorary 
members of the N. A. O. is also an 


active member in that organization. Mr. 
Gruenstein is blessed with a great num- 
ber of friends who admire him for his 
genial disposition and his great gift to the 
organist through the founding and fos- 
tering of The Diapason. Of his own per- 
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sonality he is only willing to commit him- 
self to the laconic, “habits fair.” So far 
as the organist is concerned we can say 
that he has not only been fair but’ gen- 
erous. His publication is devoted with- 
out partiality to the entire organ world. 
both trade and professional, and he 
wields an editorial pen that seeks first to 
give every man his chance. 

The importance and power of the press 
are beyond question in enlightened cir- 
cles, and all unconsciously and uninten- 
tionally Mr. Siegfried E. Gruenstein is 
building to his memory a monument of 
enduring qualities, all the while minister- 
ing to the profession and the trade world 
in a fashion it is incapable of ministering 
to itself. 





Counterpoint Lessons 


X. Three-Part Examples 
CARL PAIGE WOODS 


URNING to the string trio, which 
seems to share with the organ the 
the position of natural supremacy 

as medium for three-part writing, we 
find similar styles applicable. The vio- 
loncello of course is not subject to the 
same limitations of execution as the 
organ pedals, nevertheless it often re- 
ceives similar treatment, playing a simple 
harmonic bass, or detached tones, pizzi- 
cato. However, this should not be re- 
garded as necessary or desirable except 
for special effects. Reference may here 
be made to the slow movement of 
Haydn’s “Kaiser-Quartet,” where he has 
treated the Austrian hymn tune with four 
variations. The first is for first and sec- 
ond violins only, taking us back to our 
studies in two-part writing. . The second 
violin has the tune, and the first violin 
plays under and over it in a steady flow 
of sixteenth notes, often mere chord out- 
lines, with the wide plunges and. ascents 
which are idiomatic for the instrument. 
The second variation is in four parts, al- 
though the viola is distinctly secondary 
in rank, being both by pitch and by char- 
acter the bass. The ’cello has the tune 
here. 

In Haydn’s third variation we have 
three-part counterpoint up to the last two 
measures of the tune (the last four meas- 
ures are then repeated as in the other 
variations). The viola has the tune or 
“subject” this time and the other instru- 
ments are silent by turns, all of them hav- 
ing a share in the three-part composition, 
first the two violins above and around the 
tune, then the second violin and cello in 
the ninth measure. The first measure of 
the last phrase is accompanied by first 
and second violins again, the next meas- 
_ure by first violin and ’cello, and the final 
measures are in four parts. In the first 
phrase the counterpoint is syncopated, 
being an application of the traditional 
“fourth species.” There is no serious 
attempt at limitation, but in the repeti- 
tion of the first phrase the first and sec- 


Note—The Lessons have been unavoidably 
delayed owing to editorial conditions and not 
in any way chargeable to the Author. The 
present Lesson is continued from the discus- 
sion of the Bach analyses in Lesson IX. of our 
February issue.—Ep. 


ond violins exchange the melodies they 
had at first, making “double counterpoint 
in the octave” in spite of inessential lib- 
erties. The tune is given to the viola in 
its upper range, so that instead of being 
a lower or inner part it is actually the 
“soprano” nearly all the time, while the 
color effect is naturally quite different 
than it would be if the violin took its 
place. Variation IV is in four parts, the 
first violin resuming the tune and trans- 
ferring it to the higher octave. A short 
coda is added. 

Leaving now the setting of a given 
subject we may study a few of Bach’s 
Three Part Inventions to advantage. No. 
10 is a clear and concise example with 
three well defined sections. The motive 
of two measures is in sixteenths except 
for the first and last notes. It is first 
announced in the soprano and imitated 
by the inner part in the dominant a 
fourth lower. For these four measures 
the third part furnishes a simple har- 
monic bass in quarters and then rests 
during the following two measures which 
are in the nature of an interlude prepar- 
ing for the real entrance of the bass with 
the motive in the original key. The so- 
prano has repeated the motive in the 
dominant but cancelling the second C 
sharp so as to return to the key of G. 
The bass after completing the motive con- 
tinues with a sequence of two measures 
based on the second half of the motive 
and modulating to the relative minor key. 

It is worth pointing out that a sequence 
such as this may be bent into any desired 
key since its effect is not impaired by any 
reasonable change in the position of steps 
and half-steps. A few experiments along 
this line may prove helpful in composi- 
tion. Take a well defined melodic figure 
so designed as to lead smoothly into a 
sequence ascending or descending by sec- 
onds or thirds. Then simply copy the 
notes on the staff in the pattern of the 
original and add such chromatics as will 
represent the desired key changes, care 
being taken only to see that the melodic 
line does not do too much violence to the 
natural qualities of the several tones in 
the new scale. In a strict or “real” se- 
quence this would not occur since the 
tones would always lie on the same de- 
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grees of the several scales, but a freer 
form of sequence is more flexible and 
more useful. Ex. p 22 illustrates three 


D 22 Sequences 
5 — 





kinds of sequence on the same motive. 
The keys are indicated, and the figure 
above the first note of each figure shows 
what degree of the scale it occupies at 
the moment. The sequence figure may 
itself form a cadence in the key finally 
reached, or it may be completed by an 
independent cadence progression. 

We take up our invention again at the 
beginning of the second section in E 
minor. The motive is in the inner part 
(the first note suppressed by the ending 
of the previous counterpoint) while both 
the other parts continue with new 
counterpoint. In the third measure the 
soprano takes up the motive a fourth 
higher and again in E minor, continuing 
with a sequence of its second half as in 
the first section, carrying the reproduc- 
tion one measure farther than before. 
We are now in B minor, and the middle 
voice has the motive, closing with a per- 
fect cadence which may be regarded as 
separating sections two and three. 

The bass, which did not have the mo- 
tive during the second section, leads with 
it here, ostensibly in the key of B, but 
there is a curious dislocation at the end 
of the first measure which results in a 
modulation to A minor. Two measures 
in sequence bring us to G major, the orig- 
inal key, where the middle voice again 
takes up the motive and then spins a 
sequence parallel to those in the other 
sections. The soprano has a final entry 
of the motive which without additional 
material furnishes the final cadence 
(third in soprano). 

The invention just analyzed presents a 
degree of polyphonic development well 
advanced: toward the fugue. Others of 
the set, such as Nos. 9 and 14 still more 
closely resemble short fugues, or “fughet- 
tas,” while No. 11, although it has an 
incidental figure which persists through- 
out, is essentially homophonic in texture 
and periodic in structure, like a graceful 
air from one of the Suites. The details 





of fugal form will be taken up later, but 
it may be interesting to one who has fol- 
lowed our lessons in some detail to com- 
pare such a fugue as No. XI in the first 
book of the Forty Eight with one of the 
stricter inventions. 

For the present we may turn our steps 
in the opposite direction and try to imi- 
tate some of the freer or more relaxed 
examples of three part polyphony. Ob- 
serve for instance Prelude No. IX of the 
first book. While there is a fairly defi- 
nite motive announced by the soprano its 
development is confined to its first half 
measure, and there is an absence of the 
close-knit sequences we have so often 
noted: The first part closes in measure 
eight with a cadence in the dominant key 
(B). The second part contains several 
references to the opening motive, but is 
somewhat differentiated in character, as 
in a homophonic piece of three-part 
form. The third part is an almost exact 
transposition of the first, beginning in the 
subdominant key (A) and modulating 
back to the tonic. The expected cadence 
is displaced by the submediant chord and 
a plagal extension of two measures is 
added, using the original half-measure 
motive. An extra voice is added here, 
as is often the case where one voice sus- 
tains a long tone in the manner of a pedal 
point. 

Many grades of freer three-part style 
are to be found in the suites of Bach, 
especially the Preludes, Allemandes, and 
Gigues, but further analysis here would 
consume valuable space unnecessarily. 
The form varies between that of many 
somewhat vague sections to that of two or 
three sharply defined parts. In many cases 
extra tones are added here and there to 
make fuller chords, while on the other 
hand there may be long passages in two 
parts only. The thinner texture of these 
passages not only makes for contrast, but 
serves to expedite the action of the piece 
in a sense, somewhat as the recitatives 
do in an opera. Again some pieces seem 
impossible to classify as to number of 
voices, having shaken off such restric- 
tions inherited from the age of pure vocal 
counterpoint and emerged into the 
domain of idiomatic keyboard music. 

Analysis and composition must supple- 
ment each other. The insight gained by 
analysis must be applied in concurrent 
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practice, else it will be stored up an un- 
digested mass. On the other hand com- 
position not based on liberal analysis will 
be unillumined even though correct. As 
has been intimated, the organist or organ 
student need never be at a loss for ex- 
amples. Trios abound, to mention only 
those of Bach and Rheinberger. Dr. 


Carl’s “Masterstudies” is a sort of an- 
thology of organ trios from all sources, 
and my glance happens to rest on Paul 
Wach’s “Trio Classique,” a pleasant ex- 
ample in not too heavy vein. Not to be 
too provincial let us study string trios as 
well, beginning with those of Beethoven, 
hearing them played whenever possible. 


Ernest Austin’s “Pilgrims Progress” 


ERE are three more installations of 
the most stupendous organ com- 
position ever published. Ernest 

Austin’s Pilgrim’s Progress is a work 
which every church organist, every thea- 
ter organist, and every concert organist 
should have. An able review by Dr. Ro- 
land Diggle covered the first eight in- 
stallments of this work in our April, 
1920, issue; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
parts have recently been issued, and it is 
understood the twelfth and last part has 
already been published in England. 

The work covers the theme of “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” dividing the story into 
twelve sections, with suggestive lines in- 
scribed in the music score so that the 
organist knows exactly what the com- 
poser is driving for, and enable to make 
proper program notes for public pres- 
entation. Each part contains about 20 
pages of music, though some parts are 
much longer. Only in rarest cases is the 
music difficult to play; 75% of it is cer- 
tainly very easy to play. Hence the work 
is one that should interest every serious 
organist. It is difficult to say whether it 
is more appropriate for the church organ- 
ist than the photoplayer, or the recitalist 
than the church organist: it offers an un- 
precedented wealth of music for every 
one. 

Undoubtedly every organist has often 
longed for some worthy organ music in 
the style of Wagner’s orchestral music. 
Here is the answer to that need. And we 
believe we are justified in saying that this 
first great work of Mr. Austin’s for the 
organ, in almost a new idiom, is just as 
successful as Wagner’s earlier dramas 
were. Both are tiresome in places, both 
are tedious to some because of their 
length; but both also have pages of great 
beauty and are alike capable of giving 
keenest pleasures to all audiences. 

Part IX deals with the “Delectable 


Mountains,’ where Pilgrim and Hope- 
ful, having escaped from the entangle- 
ments of the world, approach the moun- 
tain from which they will view the Ce- 
lestial City. Our first illustration is de- 


ee a 








scriptive of the “gardens and orchards, 
vineyards and fountains of water.” The 
second illustration shows the composer’s 





willingness to make music in any way 
his fancy chooses ; this passage deals with 
the “water of the river of Life.” The 
third excerpt is here given in abbreviated 









score, and shows the “bright prospect and 
the fulfilment of their purpose.” “At 
length the shepherds lead them to a point 
from which a view of Doubting Castle 
can be seen, and show them the victims 
of Giant Despair blindly groping among 
the tombs,” and the music works up to 
its climax in the stalking manner of our 
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fourth illustration; note the dissonances 
and the way they are treated. The pic- 
ture fades, “darkness increases, and with 
the last sweet call of a bird silence closes 
down, and the Pilgrims take rest.” 

To adequately illustrate all the Parts 
of Pilgrim’s Progress would be unneces- 
sary; we have therefore covered PART 
IX rather fully and will pass over the 
Tenth and Eleventh more briskly. 

Part X deals with “The Descent to 
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the Enchanted Land and MHopeful’s 
Vision of Christ.” The music is thematic, 
atmospheric, pictorial ; strong dissonances 
are contrasted with sweet consonnances, 
themes are juggled here and there, the 
music rises to grand climaxes and sinks 
to faint pianissimos; and all the while 
the story of Pilgrim is carried on and 
explained by texts throughout the work. 
The work is written for the organ; it 
never gives the slightest hint (as do most 
organ compositions) of having been con- 
ceived for, or at least worked out on, the 
piano. In one place there is a hymn-like 
sentence, in another is a beautiful melody 
over an ordinary accompaniment—Oboe- 
and-Dulciana in very truth—but they do 
not last long; thematic development soon 
replaces them, and then suddenly there 
are some purely harmonic passages; 
chords contrasted with chords, pure and 
simple; and then themes again. Nine- 
teen pages of good music, always doing 
something (even if it does now and again 
give the impression of doing it too long) 
always striving for an end, and usually 
getting there; a wealth of material for 
the church organist and the photoplayer, 
and easy to master in the bargain. 

Part XI covers the “Land of Beulah 
and the River of Death.” The first two 








measures announce a slow theme un- 
accompanied; the next two reach the 
chord of B by slow arpeggio in the left 





hand and then hold the chord of C sharp 
minor in the right., And thus it goes. 








What a chance to show the individuality 
of the organ as opposed to the piano, the 
violin, and every other instrument. 

We quote several excerpts from this 
section, the first taken from page 9; note 












the second measure, and also the form 
the theme takes in the fourth. An inter- 
esting episode is shown in the second 
illustration, which is only 17 measures 
removed from the first passage shown. 
A third excerpt shows a different style. 

Perhaps the most valuable asset of 
these compositions is not so much what 
they are in black and white as what can 
be done with them by the addition of a 
little imagination, much registration, and 
a dose of common sense: when thus used 
they are invaluable to every organist no 
matter in what sphere of life he may be 
working, and irrespective of modest 
limitations of technic. 

For church use these twelve composi- 
tions would be ideal as annoted preludes 
in series; they are not suitable for offer- 
tories or postludes on account of their 
descriptive or dramatic character. Per- 
haps the organist could draw favorable 
attention to his part of the service and 
give a much more religious and worship- 
ful tone to the whole. Perhaps, in rare 
instances, the minister might cooperate 
with the organist and give twelve Sun- 
day evening services to a study of Pil- 
grim’s Progress, using each Part then 
after the lecture and not as a prelude; 
or the best effect might be obtained by 
using it as a prelude and then repeating 
it after the lecture. However such a 
plan would appeal to a minister, it cer- 
tainly would give definite point to the 
service and appeal to the congregation. 

Photoplayers would find unending uses 
for each of the twelve numbers. They 
are at times scenically descriptive, and 
at others they are dramatic, while at 
others they are merely lyric; music of 
this character lends itself at least in part 
to every feature film. And in addition 
the music is so written that it would be 
very easy to shorten or elongate at any 
point ; and this is of greatest value in pic- 
ture work. 

J. H. Larway, of London, is the pub- 
lisher. THrE AMERICAN ORGANIST will 
gladly forward any communications ad- 
dressed to the publishers in our care. 
Orders can be placed through any of the 
publishers whose addresses are found in 
our columns. 


EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 1922 





American Guild of Organists 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Authorized by the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York 
W. R. HEDDEN, MUS. BAC., F. A. G. 0., EXAMINATION CHAIRMAN 
170 WEST 75TH STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 


Orcanists should be elected to membership as Colleagues, not later than April, 1922. 


Canpmates for the Associateship must be Colleagues of the Guild, and Associateship 
must be attained before proceeding to the Examination for Fellowship. 

Candidates for either of the certificates must secure 70 per cent. of the total marks in 
each section of the examination, i. e., Organ Tests and Paper Work, and the Examination 
Committee reserves the right of decision in the case of any candidate who fails to obtain 
one-half of the awardable marks for each item. Prizes may be awarded for excellence. 

The fees for examination are payable in advance to the Chairman of the Examination 
Committee, New York, or to the Dean of the local Chapter, as follows: 


Associateship, $10.00; Fellowship, $15.00; Certificates, either class, $5.00. 


Candidates are required to take both sections of the Examination (Organ Work and 
Paper Work). Candidates failing in either section of the Examination may, upon a payment 
of half fee, be re-examined in that section, provided that such candidates re-enter for the 
next ensuing Examination. The Paper Work is retained by the Guild office. 

It is assumed that Candidates will be proficient in sight reading of a simple Trio and four- 
part Score, and they are advised to acquire some ease in Transposing, as well as in harmoniza- 
tion of a Melody and playing from Figured Bass. For the Fellowship, some skill in Improvi- 
sation is necessary. It is also advisable for each class of Candidates to practise working out 
a full set of Paper Work tests within the time limit, as specified. 

Candidates should register not later than May Ist. All correspondence should be sent 
to the Chairman of the Examination Committee, Warren R. Hedden, 170 West Seventy-fifth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Enclose stamps for specimen papers. 


THURSDAY, JUNE ist, 1922, TESTS AT THE ORGAN 


Associate 

1. Play the whole or any portion of 
both of the two following pieces: 

(1st) “Fugue in F minor,” by J. S. 
Bach, Peters edition, Book II., page 32, 
or Widor, (Schirmer) Vol. IV., p. 25, 
or Bridge and Higgs, Vol. II., Bk. VL., 
p. 24, or Breitkopf, Bk. IT., p. 42, and 

(2d) “Pastorale in G,” from the “Sec- 
ond Symphonie,” by C. M. Widor. 

2. Sight reading test, “Trio,” for the 
organ. 

3. Play at sight from vocal score, G 
and F clefs, four staves. 

4. Transpose at sight a short pas- 
sage into two keys, neither more than 
one tone above or below the printed 
music. 

5. Harmonize at sight, in four parts, 
a given Melody. 

6. Fill up a Figured Bass at sight, 
in four parts, without pedal. 

7. Modulate (a) to nearly related 
keys, and (b) to remote keys. 


Fellow 


1. Play the whole or any portion of 
both of the two following pieces: 

(1st) “Fugue in G minor,” by J. S. 
Bach, Peters edition, Bk. II., page 23, 
or Widor, (Schirmer) Vol. IV., p. 45, 
or Bridge and Higgs, Bk. VIIL., p. 130, 
or Breitkopf, Bk. II., p. 60, and 

(2d) “Concertsatz in C minor,” by 
L. Thiele. 

2. Sight reading test, “Trio.” 

3. Play at sight a short passage in 
ancient vocal score, with C, G and F 
clefs, four staves. (Alto and Tenor in 
the C clefs.) 

4. Transpose at sight a passage in 
short score into two keys, neither more 
than a major third above or below the 
printed music. 

5. Harmonize at sight a given Mel- 
ody in four parts. 

6. Improvise on a given theme. 

7. Fill up a Figured Bass, at sight, 
in four parts. 


Text books recommended for both classes are “Graded Score Reading,” Sawyer 
(Schirmer) ; “Transposition,” Warriner (H. W. Gray Co.); “Keyboard Training in Har- 
mony,” Heacox (A. P. Schmidt Co.) ; “Modulation,” Arthur Foote (A. P. Schmidt Co.) ; 
“Musical Examinations,” F. Wright (H. W. Gray Co.). 
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9 A. M. 3% HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 


Associate 


1. To a given Melody add Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass parts. 

2. Strict Counterpoint in two, three, 
and four parts, in various species and 
combinations of species. Three exam- 
ples will be set. Text books recom- 
mended are Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, 
Bennett and Macpherson. Candidates 
must be prepared to use the C clef for 
Alto and Tenor parts. (Restrictions are 
advisable, in Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

3. Write answers to Fugue Subjects 
and show at least one counter-subject 
to each in double counterpoint at the 
octave. (Prout or Higgs.) 

4. Questions in general musical 
knowledge drawn exclusively from 
“Music and Musicians,” Lavignac. 


Fellow 


1. Strict Counterpoint in three, four, 
and five parts, in various species and 
combinations of species. Three exam- 
ples will be set. Text books recom- 
mended: Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, 
Bennett and Macpherson (Restric- 
tions are advisable in Macpherson, 
Chapter V.) 

2. Write an Exposition of a four- 
part fugue on a given subject, and also 
show a close stretto. This may be 
written for voices, strings, or organ; 
there will be a subject suitable for each. 
(Prout or Higgs.) 

3. Questions in general musical 
knowledge drawn exclusively from 
“Music and Musicians,” Lavignac. 


2 P. M. 3% HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER 


Associate 


5.. Ear Tests: Write down from 
dictation two brief melodies, of which 
the keys will be announced and the 
Tonic Chords struck. Each passage 
will-be played three times. 

6. Toa Figured Bass add Soprano, 
Alto, and Tenor parts. The Soprano 
should possess some melodic value. 

7. To an Unfigured Bass add So- 
prano, Alto, and Tenor parts, not in 
strict rhythm with the Bass. 


8. Write a sixteen-measure sen- 
tence, introducing appropriate modula- 
tions and cadences. 


EAR TEST SPECIMENS 
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Fellow 


4. Ear Tests: Write down from dic- 
tation two progressions of chords, of 
which the keys will be announced and 
the Tonic Chord struck. Each passage 
will be played three times. 


5. Orchestrate a given passage for 
a specified number of instruments. 


6. To a given Melody add Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass parts. 


7. Add, to a given Ground Bass, 
Soprano, Alto, and Tenor parts in four 
different ways. First, with simple 
chords, then with passing and auxiliary 
notes, then with suspensions, and 
finally with imitations, making a con- 
tinuous composition. (Free counter- 
point). 


8. Compose the opening sixteen to 
twenty measures of the first movement 
of a String Quartette. The first two or 
three measures will be given. Give a 
sketch of a suitable second principal 
theme. 
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Universal vs. Exclusive Art 
WHITNEY TEW 


OLSTOI says, “Perverted art may 
not please the majority of men, 
but good art always pleases every- 

one.” 

This sentence condemns that class of 
art productions which makes an appeal 
to a separate class—a class which, 
through false education and fictitious ac- 
complishments, has become detached 
from the mass of mankind and is under- 
stood to be the cultured or the inside 
class. 

This aggregate of perverted ideas, 
views, and feelings constitutes itself a 
critic of art and, possessing wealth, is 
thereby enabled to establish its opinions 
as criteria, so that the man of unspoiled 
instincts and tastes is convinced that he 
knows nothing and: can know nothing of 
art. 

One so often hears the sad evidence 
of this in the remark: “Of course I 
know nothing of music,” little knowing 
that he would understand and know all 
about music if it were presented to him 
by a real or true art. 

Why? Because Art is the process, the 
modus operandi by and through which 
the attributes of Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness convey themselves to every 
consciousness not warped or perverted 
by the meretricious artifice which is not 
the sum and substance of the once called 
“Divine Art.” 

Were Art in force there would not be 
found the thousand and one methods of 
Tone Emission, not the effrontery of the 
many theorists who claim to be either the 
inventors or the discoverers of some new 
manner of speaking on pitch. 

In the very nature of the facts there 
can be but one physical law in articula- 
tion and one principle upon which nature 
acts in making different degrees of pitch. 
To discover a new mode of performing 
these natural functions of man is tanta- 
mount to finding a new method of walk- 
ing or eating. 


To find nature’s method one must go 
to her, observe her activities minutely 
and then with patience and obedience to 
her obvious demands in breathing, to 
articulate above the normal speaking 
compass, to carry the divine design 
throughout the entire vocal compass. 

Vocal masters and singers, when na- 
ture’s law became no longer known, 
found that above the highest note of the 
speaking compass a change of position 
of the larynx takes place. 

Assuming, in ignorance of the true law, 
this change to be a natural and there- 
fore correct activity, no logical process of 
ascending the scale appeared except to 
voluntarily slightly alter the position of 
the larynx by lengthening or shortening 
the cords. 

All the muscles of the vocal mechanism 
are involuntary, hence this studied 
process of artificial manipulation will be 
seen to be unnatural, therefore harmful, 
as an abuse of nature. 

There is not the remotest analogy be- 
twixt the violin string and the vocal cords 
in their mode of action. The human 
mechanism is a_ stringed instrument 
played on by wind, the violin string is 
vibrated by friction. 

If the vocal cords shorten, as is 
claimed, for the higher degrees of pitch, 
they must become thicker—one may 
prove this by stretching an ordinary rub- 
ber band; it thins as it lengthens, and 
thickens in the reverse action. 

If the vocal cord thickens as is short- 
ens, as of course it must, the tone must 
also be lower in pitch (as the thicker the 
string the lower the tone), which fact 
must reveal clearly the error of the argu- 
ment. 

To voluntarily manipulate the intrinsic 
muscles of the larynx by the swallow- 
ing muscles, will be seen to be a process 
not only opposed to involuntary speak- 
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ing, but a move which effectually impedes 
articulation, as the tongue is engaged in 
an occupation alien to its designed func- 
tion. 

The involuntary process of forming 
pitch changes, is one entirely between the 
breath and the vocal cords; as one does 
not speak over more than three or four 
notes, the breath must be trained to play 
upon the cords in such a way as will in- 
volve no alteration of the normal posi- 
tion of the larynx nor assistance from the 
tongue or throat muscles. 

The science ‘underlying this principle 
of the breath is lost; it was the property 
of the old Italian Maestri. It was lost 
with the appearance of the baritone voice, 
Georgio Ronconi, who, we are told by 
Francesco Lamperti, “Created the bari- 
tone voice’—an artificial product of a 
merger of the tenor-serio and the basso- 
cantante. Ronconi made his debut at the 
Scala in Milan in 1831. 

The scientific law of nature which 
produces a scale of from 3% octaves up- 
wards in every voice is simple, and were 
it not for the deeply ingrained fallacies 
of registers and cord-stretching it would 
be embraced without question, as it is 
so palpably obvious and self-evident. 

In the hundreds of voices trained by 
the writer no one of these has failed to 
produce an even scale of more than three 
octaves, and the tone is of a quality, 
power, and flexibility incomparably su- 
perior to that produced by the prevailing 
ideas, 
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The One-Position-Scale of the great 
masters means an unvarying position of 
the larynx throughout the entire com- 
pass, and there is no normal larynx in 
the world to-day which will not under 
proper guidance produce between three 
to four octaves of even, fundamental 
tone. 

Francesco Lamperti, writing in the 
middle of last century, said that there 
was not an operatic company in the world 
which could perform the operas of Ros- 
sini, Bellini, and Mozart and the com- 
posers of this school, without cutting, 
transposing, and generally mutilating the 
form and proportions of the entire con- 
ception. 

The world to-day humbly and fool- 
ishly submits to this unnecessarily re- 
stricted sphere of achievement; not only 
is the necessary compass curtailed, but 
by the very curtailment a condition of 
interference is superimposed which im- 
pairs quality of tone, impedes its native 
flexibility and intensity, and gives us an 
imitative character of pronunciation, 
which, even if intelligible, as it seldom is, 
is unconvincing because it is artificial and 
not involuntary. 

It will be evident to the thinker that 
if we abandon the prevalent practice of 
futile, inconsequent theorizing upon a 


- logically impossible material phenomena, 


and instead search nature for her law, a 
universal standard and art will arise, in 
fact is arising now, to bless mankind. 


The November Calendar 


OVEMBER brings in the great Ameri- 
N can religious festival, Thanksgiving Day, 
which is somewhat unique among na- 
tions. There is also the great day of Novem- 
ber 11th, when in 1918 the end of the most 
atrocious, the most ruthless, and the most use- 
less war of all ages was concluded to the com- 
plete defeat of the enemies of civilization and 
righteousness. It seems somewhat fitting that 
these two days should occur in the same month. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6rH 

The 6th marks the birthday (1860) of Pade- 
tewski, the greatest pianist of the world thus 
far, a man whose music did not interfere with 
the nobility of his character or the breadth of 
his sympathies, and whose record in politics 
for his native land is one to be proud of. In 
1893 Tchaikowsky passed away on the 6th of 
November; William Faulkes was born on the 
4th, in 1863; and Mendelssohn died on the 4th, 
in 1847. These events give ample suggestion 





for the programs of the 6th, and as a conse- 
quence our suggestions for the programs cov- 
ering Armistice Day will be held for the fol- 
lowing Sunday. For the 6th we would sug- 


est: 

William Faulkes’ WEeppING CHIMES, 2-12-512; 
EvENSOoNG, and MartINs, 2-7-281; and ALLEGRO 
FEsTIVO, 3-3-110; 

Mendelssohn’s Sonatas, as published in most 
economical edition by Peters, obtainable at most 
music stores; 

Paderewski’s famous MINUET, which is known 
and enjoyed wherever music is understood ; 

Tchaikowsky’s Finate from the Symphony 
Pathetique, which is comparatively easy to 
play; and the Anpanre CantasiLe from the 
Opus 11 String Quartet (Schirmer), which is 
also easy to play and highly popular among 
musicians and public alike. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 131 
George Chadwick was born on this day 
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rom The.American Organist (©) 1921 


THIS RESPONSE 
is of use in many parts of the service, at the opening, after the Psalms, 
after the Lord’s Prayer, at the Offertory, and even also at the close of 
the service 
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(1854), as was also Lefebure-Wely (1817), the 
popular French organist who left a great num- 
ber of easy pieces for the organist. Naturally 
these two events take second place to the com- 
memoration of Armistice Day. We suggest 
the following: 

Mark Andrews’ “IN FLANbERS Fietps” (H.- 
D.), 2-3-131, a wonderful setting for solo voice 
that should be in every repertoire; 

G. A. Burdett’s Prenupe Heroigue (Schir- 
mer), 2-4-1660; 

H. B. Gaul’s CHANT For Dea Heroes (Gray), 
3-2-69 ; 

Paul Held’s Prayer For Peace (Gray), I- 
10-539 ; 

P. C. Lutkin’s “Hymn or. THANKSGIVING” 
(Gray), 2-9-3890, a cantata written especially 
for such services; 

George B. Nevin’s “Rest YE 1N Peace” (Dit- 
son), 2-6-248, a simple anthem dealing with 
the Flanders dead; 

John Philip Sousa’s Gotp—EN Star (Flam- 
mer), 3-4-147, a memorial march written in 
memory of the soldier dead; 

Frederick Stevenson’s “AMERICAN AcE” (Dit- 
son), 3-2-72, an exceedingly vigorous and force- 
ful short cantata for male voices, for those 
who wish to present something unusual in com- 
memoration of Armistice Day. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER aor 


The 20th commemorates the death of Rubin- 
stein in 1894, and as Rubinstein was both an 
executive and creative musician of consider- 
able importance, it will be fitting to use some 
of his works on programs of the 20th. But 
undoubtedly the celebration of Thanksgiving 
Day on the 24th will color also the programs 
of the 20th. We suggest: 


Rubinstein’s KAMENNOI Ostrow, one of the - 


most beautiful transcriptions evér made for the 
organ, a piece of music that fits the organ bet- 
ter than it fits its original instrument; 

Clifford Demarest’s THANKSGIVING, from the 
Pastoral Suite (Gray), an excellent toccata 
number of fine spirit, easy to play; 

Maunder’s “WHILE THE EARTH REMAINETH” 
(Novello), an easy and effective Thanksgiv- 
ing anthem reviewed in other columns of this 
issue; 

Wareing’s “He SenpETH THE Sprincs” (No- 
vello), a delightful Thanksgiving anthem of 
great charm, reviewed in other columns of this 
issue. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 277TH 


The 27th is Advent, referring to the coming 
of Christ. The week of the 27th includes the 
birthdays of Mailly, Dr. Mansfield, Rubinstein, 
and Miles B. Foster. The 30th is St. Andrew’s 
Day. We suggest for the 27th: 

C. S. Briggs’ “FatHer 1n HEAven;” 

Clifford Demarest’s “I Wit Extot THEE,” 
reviewed in these pages; 

J. Bradford Campbell’s. “Jesus Savior Pinot 
Mr” (Schirmer), a setting for chorus or quar- 
tet with solos for soprano and contralto; 

Arthur Sullivan’s “HeEARKEN Unto MeE;” 

Orlando Mansfield’s VaRIATIONS IN OLDEN 
STYLE, 2-3-132; also his “WHEN SHapows 
Darty GaTHER,” 2-3-132. 
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Repertoire Suggestions 
CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
“I Wu Extot Tuer, O Lorp” 


HIS anthem has a special flavor of its 
own, something individualistic, largely 
because of the syncopation and rhythm 

the composer makes use of. It is written for 
chorus or quartet, with an independent accom- 
paniment; there is a strong tenor solo in the 
middle section. The illustration shows the 



































opening vocal passages minus the accompani- 
ment, which the reader can supply by imagin- 
ing the organ with vigorous parts of its own 
in imitation of the voice parts during their 
intervals of rest. At once the peculiar indi- 
viduality of the anthem is apparent. It is 
strong, vigorous, treating religion and praise 
as a matter for strength and determination 
rather than apology. 

At this season of the year it is particularly 
appropriate. Its tunefulness is genuine and its 
rhythmic urge is constant, ever pushing on 
toward an energetic expression of the thoughts 
of the text. While it is easy to sing for the 
chorus or quartet, it requires a tenor above 
the average in order to give the solo adequate 
breadth. 

The final section is given over to new ma- 
terials as a climax to the former; there is 
greater breadth and less sprightliness of 
rhythm, and if the voices have a good reserve 
of power the effect will be fine. The tempo 
will have something to do with the final page; 
each choirmaster will experiment till he finds 
just the right tempo for his voices. It is an 
anthem worthy of use in every repertoire. 


J. H. MAUNDER 


“WHILE THE EartH REMAINETH” 

NE of the most singable anthems of the 
ever popular Maunder is this Thanks- 
giving number, and it is so easy as to 

be within the reach of the average quartet and 
Its opening measures are 
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very subdued, in low harmonies unaccom- 
panied, which constantly grow in power as they 
rise in pitch till at the end of the first page a 
rousing fortissimo is reached on the words, 
“Shall not cease.” Then follows a section on 
“O Lord, how manifold,” which is quite ordi- 
nary, but easy to sing, and giving the anthem 
a good touch of vigor and vitality. After a 
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page of chorus work on this theme the unison 
male voices sing one of those gems that 
Maunder has conceived for unison male voices ; 
it is only a few measures long, and is followed 
by an average soprano melody. Then returns 
the second theme, the briiliant chorus passage. 

But the loveliest touch of the whole anthem 
comes in this next section, where the unison 
male and female voices are contrasted some- 
what in the manner of a canon. The time is and 
the little two-measure theme is worked up most 
delightfully; it breathes anew the joy and 
gratitude of man and the bounty and good will 
of God. It swells up to a good climax and 
then fades away gracefully to a pianissimo, 
only to rise at the end to fortissimo and a 
return of the second jubilant section. 

This is a gem of a harvest season anthem, 
and one that should be in every library. It is 
one of those things that takes music out of 
the choir loft and buries it in the hearts of 
the congregation. And besides its appeal to 
the hearer it offers many fine points of inter- 
pretation and is an excellent choir study. 
(Gray) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 


“O Bre JoyFuL IN THE LorpD” 


PRAISE anthem of vigor and simplicity 
with an independent accompaniment and 
a baritone solo. The illustration shows 
the opening choral passage. Note the accom- 


+ fal in the Lord, all ye 
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paniment; no overloading of organ here. This 
entire first sectiov is very brief, comprising 


three staffs, and then comes the solo in 3-4 
rhythm. ‘This solo is rather melodious and 
gives good contrast to the anthem by reason 
of its legato style and smooth text. 

Then follows a new theme for chorus, which 
might well be taken unaccompanied, up to its 
middle measure. An unaccompanied trio of 
smooth music follows, and then the Gloria is 
added in vigorous style in imitation of the 
opening passage. The anthem is of good qual- 
ity and affectiveness and will be found useful 
in a great many choirs. (Ditson) 


HARRY HALE PIKE 
“Be THou Not Far From Me” 
TUNEFUL anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet with a fairly good piano accompani- 
ment and solos for high voice. It is 
easy to sing and can be done by the average 
choir very well. The illustration shows the 





opening theme, which is first given for solo 
voice and then for full harmony as shown. 
The part-writing is interesting and does not 
grow stilted at any time, and is always natural 
for the voices. The melody is one of good 
quality, enhanced by its harmonization. 


In the middle section appears a solo in 6-4 
rhythm, later harmonized, which adds contrast 
and leads into a good climax towards the end, 
thus enabling the choirmaster to create a defi- 
nite impression with his voices and drive his 
message home. A well-written connecting link 
brings back the original melody in its harmon- 
ized form, and the work closes reposefully. 


Altogether this anthem makes a good addi- 
tion to a service and gives melodic and har- 
monic beauty in terms that can be appreciated 
by the average audience. It will bear repeti- 
tion every season. (Summy) 


HERBERT W. WAREING 
“He SENDETH THE SPRINGS” 

NE of the most satisfying little bits of 
artistic choral writing is this harvest or 
Thanksgiving anthem which, fortunately, 

is well within reach of the average quartet or 
volunteer chorus. Its organ preludial measures 
are individualistic and appropriate, and the 
chorus opens the choral part with its main 
theme, a lovely melody harmonized most effec- 
tively. The rhythm is the chief instrument of 
interpretation and is filled with notes here and 
there calling loudly for accentuation, slight 
prolongation, ritards, quick diminuendos, and 
all other things that make interpretation. The 
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rhythm should be gently stressed on the first 
and fourth beats of the opening sentence and 
when the second sentence appears with its new 
theme over dominant harmonies a charming 
effect is obtained by holding for almost an 
infinitessimal moment the first note of the 


















































measure on “watereth;” but of course the 
effect will be completely ruined if the singers 
do not keep together, or if it is overdone. And 
the ritard at the end calls for masterly treat- 
ment. 

The middle section opens with a soprano 
melody unaccompanied; if the soprano is equal 
to it, it will go well; otherwise it will only 
make the congregation as uneasy as the organ- 
ist. But this unaccompanied recitative-like por- 
tion soon passes into an accompanied melody 
which is not easy to interpret; if merely sung, 
it will have little effect, but if really interpreted 
it will be an asset to the anthem. The tenor 
joins for the second half—and woe be the an- 
them if the tenor is only a tenor and not a 
singer. 

The next section is a strong passage on a 
fine viril theme which is logically developed 
in spirit if not in note, and after the delicacy 
of the anthem is given good contrast by this 
stronger passage, the original theme returns— 
and one of the finest of anthems reaches its 
close in truly delightful music. (Gray) 


A Critique 
CHARLES A. SHELDON, JR—ATLANTA 
G..1,.. B, 

(S7>TCHE OLD FIRST,” as the First Pres- 

byterian Church is lovingly named by 
ep: Atlantians, is now charmingly settled 
in its new magnificant semi-gothic hofise of 
worship on Peachtree Street. The large level 
lot on the shady side of the broad boulevard 
furnishes the ideal setting for the large well- 
appointed church—not the least of which is 
one of the finest examples of organ art in 
America to-day. Two prominent heads minis- 
ter to the congregation: the Rev. J. Sprole 
Lyons from the pulpit; and the equally re- 


vered Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., from the con- 


Sole in the choir loft. 

The old oft quoted saying of the poet with- 
out honor save in his own home is obliterated 
beyond question when it comes to Mr. Sheldon. 
The question really is: Which is the prouder, 
Mr. Sheldon over Atlanta, or Atlanta over Mr. 
Sheldon? And a great many of them know 
and call him by his first name. Seldom does 
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an organist find himself more happily situated, 
loved and respected than in the present case; 
and to his credit be it said that he more than 
deserves his great success. He is a musician 
of great artistry, and with it all is as modest 
as a school boy—and he is still young, with 
many years to broaden for the still greater 
future to reward his untiring effort. 

As modern organs go, Mr. Sheldon’s vehicle 
is not so large, but it contains some sixty regis- 
ters, each one of which has a distinct service 
to perform and does it as your reviewer has 
never heard in any other instrument. Mr. 
Sheldon does not claim it for himself, but 
much of the credit is generally acceded to him; 
for, outside of the builders’ (Henry Pilcher’s 
Sons) known ability, the specifications, detail 
of general layout, scaling of the pipes, and 
final regulation and installation came directly 
under his supervision; and the finished work 
is the result of his observation and experience, - 
without question. Beautiful solo voices in pro- 
fusion and a solid ensemble all in the same 
organ is something we organists dream of, but 
seldom see; it is a reality here. 

The four-manual console with conservative 
measurements is not only a work of great 
beauty but is most elaborate in its appoint- 
ments and arrangement. ‘The style uses the 
draw knobs at forty-eight degree angle on 
the sides, with stop-key couplers over the Solo 
manual. The main organ is located directly 
to the rear of the organ loft behind a massive 
pipe front, which ideally follows the general 
architecture of the church. In the right and 
left towers to the rear of the auditorium are 
located both the Echo and Stentor divisions, 
each of which are playable from two manuals, 
which renders their use extremely flexible. 
With the exception of the small Great Diapa- 
son and one of the Pedal Bourdons, the en- 


tire organ is under expression. 


Notwithstanding the handicap of a hot dis- 
agreeable morning with pastor and quartette 
choir away on their vacations, the church cal- 
endar looked promising when we read it 
shortly before service time. It was self-evi- 
dent that here was a church that appreciated 
their organist, for the larger portion of the 
congregation were seated when the prelude 
started. There was very little if any of the 
usual hum of conversation, and then, standing 
out without apology, was listed an Organ Solo! 
and right in the centre of the service! 

The opening chords of the prelude Hymnus, 
by Fielitz, was given with rich Diapason tone 
in evidence, and impressed us as real organ 
music and serviceable for its use. With the 
second movement the tonal proportion was 
gradually built up to full-organ, the cathedral 
roll being accented by smooth phrasing, seem- 
ingly separated and joined at the same time. 
At the close the registration softened to string 
tones, which in turn was echoed on still softer 
strings, blending finally for “The Striking of 
the Hour” by the Chimes; as listed in the bul- 
letin. The Chimes seemed to be of best qual- 
ity, and entering through the Echo section are 
very effective. Then without introduction, the 
leading note only being given, the usual Dox- 
ology and Invocation concluded the opening 
section. 
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Following was a violin solo played by a 
young lady of evident good training. It was 
not programmed and the title unknown to the 
writer. The flutes used in the flowing accom- 
paniment showed to good advantage by con- 
trast, and a figure in counterpoint, sung by an 
exquisitely voiced French Horn, was a nice 
bit of work. No one was seated during the 
number and not one but that seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy the selection. Next came the 
congregational hymn which was neither good 
nor bad. Then the morning prayer, conclud- 
ing with “The Lord’s Prayer” in concert. Then 
came a second hymn, used presumably in place 
of the usual choir number: the old familiar 
“Love Divine, All Love Excelling.” The 
organ registration particularly suited the burden 
of the words, and though the tempo was just 
a trifle slow from the usual interpretation, it 
did not lag. In the final verse, which followed 
an interlude played louder than the body of 
the hymn, a reed and flute blend with pitches 
at 16’, 8’, and 4’ played the air in the Stentor 
Organ with fine effect. 

For the Organ Solo Mr. Sheldon played a 

solo arrangement of the Bizet IntTERMEzzO 
from an Orchestral Suite, more familiar as a 
setting for the Agnus Dei. The beauties of 
some of the remarkable solo registers were 
demonstrated, and both the Stentor and Echo 
Organs were used antiphonally in forte and 
piano passages with great artistry. For the 
melody after the introduction, Mr. Sheldon 
unhesitatingly used the Stentor Diapason with 
tremulant, played in the tenor octave. In thus 
breaking unwritten laws in organ registration, 
we have an insight into the originality of the 
player—and no one who heard the interpreta- 
tion in question could help but admit .the 
beauty of it, or question his musicianship in 
the end he attained. In the final movement a 
massed string effect was gorgeous. The rapt 
attention proved the full enjoyment of a beau- 
tifully played selection. 
_ The offertory solo was prefaced by a soft 
improvization, during which a soft flute gave 
the impression of a real instrument hidden 
within the depths of the instrument. After the 
final coin had reached its destination, the open- 
ing bars of the accompaniment were given. 
Miss Harriett Small sang with a smooth con- 
tralto, a setting of “Bow Down Thine Ear, O 
Lord,” by Fadyen. The words were incor- 
porated in the calendar, but the enunciation 
was good and the words so familiar that they 
served little use in print. Coming so soon, 
with our ears still attuned to the full-throated 
solo voices of the organ selection, the vocalist 
did not favorably compete. Outside of this 
handicap, her work was very good. 

So far the program had only consumed 
thirty-five minutes. Someone was adept in 
getting so much in so little time. And it was 
well in the present case, for the visiting minis- 
ter took all of fifty-five minutes in a discourse 
upon “The Golden Rule.” He persisted in giv- 
ing a lengthy, most unpleasant picture of the 
fraility of the moral fabric, and startled us by 
saying that “Education only sharpens the nat- 
ural proclivication of evil.” Most of his other 
remarks were disparaging, so much that we 


wondered how a minister of supposed divine 
inspiration could even suggest much less admit 
the failure of human nature. He finally said 
that the Golden Rule was within itself im- 
practicable and impossible, which by this time 
we were fully ready to coincide with—or else 
he would have put it into practice and ceased! 
We were thankful that the minister of music 
had a more palatable message, otherwise the 
service would have failed to be of much benefit. 

The closing hymn: the ever beloved “Jesus, 
Savior, Pilot Me,” was timely, after the dis- 
couraging sermon, and it brought still more 
unusual organ playing. In the second verse, 
the first two lines were played softly. With 
the words “boisterious waves,” etc., reeds were 
added, and immediately softened, finally build- 
ing to a climax with “Wonderous sovereign,” 
etc. 

After the- benediction we did not revive the 
usual abrupt entry of the Postlude, as if the 
organist wanted the leaving congregation to 
hear as much as possible of the concluding 
voluntary. After fully a minute lapse, Mr. 
Sheldon played the CHorus Macna, by Du- 
bois, only reaching full organ at the finale. 

The extreme Southern location may prevent 
a number: from visiting and enjoying such a 
musical treat, but no matter how great the dis- 
tance, any music lover would be amply repaid 
by the pleasure and profit of examining a fine 
organ and hearing it’s still more wonderful 
master. 

NOTE—The Author’s second sketch of At- 
lanta’s organists has had to be held for our 
next issue; the subject is Mr. Walter Peck 


Stanley of the Ponce De Leon Avenue Baptist 
Church.—ED. 


Service Programs 


CHARLES N. BOYD 
North Ave. M. E.—Pittsburgh 
O—First Meditation, Claussmann 
c—‘Lord is My Shepherd, Rogers 
O—Cantabile, Bossi 
O—Andante, Smart 


O—Athalia Overture, Mendelssohn 

c—Psalm 95, Mendelssohn 

O—Andante, Bizet 

T—“If with all, Mendelssohn 

c—aAlleluia, Beethoven 

O—Processional March, Scharwenka 
e 


ALBERT COTSWORTH 
South Congregational—Chicago 
O—Angels ever bright, Handel 
c—‘‘Deus Misereatur, Buck 
“O Help us Lord, Gailbraith 
O—Marche Romaine, Gounod 


O—A Spiritual, Diton 

c—‘Rejoice greatly, Gadsby 
“Woods and every sweet, West 

O—March, Wagner 


O—Chant for Heroes, Gaul : 

c—“Speed our Republic, Keller 
“Recessional, Schnecker 

O—Improvisation on National Airs 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
St. Chrysostoms—Chicago 


O—Adagio, Bach 
c—“Te Deum Bf, Willan 
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“Jubilate Deo F, Smart 
—‘Trust in the Lord, Handel 
a antiphonal Chorus, Gigout 


O—Prelude, Fugue, Var., Franck 
c—‘Alleluia, Franck 
c—“Blessed he who, Franck 


GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 
South Side Baptist—Birmingham 
oer a Flagler 
—‘I will magnify, Rogers 
6—Meditation, Flagler 


o—Festal Piece, Flagler 
c—“Lord is My Shepherd, Rogers 
O—Alla Marcia, Flagler 


RAY HASTINGS 
Temple Baptist—Los Angeles 

O—Largo, Handel 

Bell Caprice, Hastings 
S—“Glory to God, Rotoli 
c—‘‘When power divine, Faure-Shelley 
q—‘‘My Father bids, Scott 
o—King of Kings (Lohengrin), Wagner 


O—Exaltation, Hastings 
Lucia Sextette, Donizetti 
Traumerei, Schumann 

e—“I will sing, Lansing 

t—Trio from Faust, Gounod 

O—Elevation, Guilmant 


CHARLES SUMNER JOHNSON 
First Congregational—Toledo 
O—Holy Grail March (Parsifal), Wagner 
c—"‘Thou ocean, Parker 
O—‘“‘Intermezzo, Gadman 
q—‘‘Souls of the righteous, Noble 


O—In Paradisum, Dubois 
c—“Cometh earth’s latest, Parker 
T—“My hope is, Stainer 

S—“O country bright, Parker 
q—“O Lord God, Verdi 

A—‘‘People Victorious, Parker 
B—‘“Crossing the Bar, Behrend © 
e—“Thou ocean, Parker 


FREDERICK C. MAYER 
West Point Military Chapel 
O—Song Without Words, Tchaikowsky 
c—‘Te Deum C, Salter 
“Unfold ye portals, Gounod 
O—March (Queen of Sheba), Gounod 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Trinity Lutheran—Reading 

O—‘Adagio Cromatica, Yon 
T—‘‘Zion hears her, Bach 
c—“‘Glory now to Thee, Bach 

“There shall be no, Wood 

“All we like sheep, Handel 
B—“It is enough, Mendelssohn 
SA—“O lovely peace, Handel 
c—“‘Aulleluia, Handel > 
O—Concert Study 1, Yon 


THEODORE SPRINGMEYER 
Greenwich Presbyterian—New York 
O—Ave Maria, Liszt 
a—“Souls of the righteous, Noble 
B—“In my father’s house, Macdermid 
O—Festival Maestoso, Seifert 


O—Ste. Cecile Offertoire 4, Batiste 
q—‘“Gallia, Gounod 

“Lost Sheep, Foster 
A—‘“Waters of Babylon, Speaks 
O—Toccata (Son. 5), Widor 


LATHAM TRUE 
First Parish—Portland, Me. 
O—Good Eriday Music, Wagner 
qa—“Magnificat D, Clough-Leighter 
B—“Invocation, True 
O—Prelude Csm, Rachmaninoff 


O—‘“Finale Pathetique, Tchaikowsky 
a—‘Ye tread in pathways, Brahms 
A—"“God is My Shepherd, Dvorak 
O—Etude Csm, Scriabine 


Paul C. Bolin 


N THE April number of THE AMERI- 
I CAN ORGANIST there appeared a re- 
view of a setting of the Communion 
Service by a new composer. The setting 
was simple, but of good quality through- 
out, and showed both careful training 
and native gift on the part of the com- 
poser. Mr. Paul Clarence Bolin, com- 
poser of the work, was discovered to be 
one of the organists of the Metropolis— 
organist and choirmaster of St. Philip’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which is 
one of the most prominent Negro 
churches of the City, Mr. Bolin being a 
member of that race. 

He was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Feb. 22, 1873, and has followed the music 
profession, we may say, ever since! 
Even at the early age of nine years he 
played the church organ, and two years 
later he became director of the choir. 
How many of our own race can boast of 
the record of being a full-fledged choir- 
master at the age of eleven? 

Mr. Bolin’s musical gifts won him a 
scholarship in the National Conservatory 
of Music, where he had as his first 
teacher none other than the late James 
G. Huneker, the noted writer on music 
subjects in the Metropolitan district. His 
other prominent teachers were Max 
Spicker in theory and Charles Heinroth 
in organ playing. He also took a course 
of study in practical training of boys’ 
voices with a local choirmaster of note. 

Mr. Bolin has held his present position 
for upwards of twenty years, and in fact 
came to his duties in St. Philip’s when 
he first located in New York City. 


Freedom of Opinion 


REEDOM of opinion, of speech and 
of the press is our most valuable 
privilege, the very soul of republi- 

can institutions, the safeguard of all other 
rights. Nothing awakens and improves 
men so much as free communicatioi: of 
thoughts and feelings—William Ellery 
Channing 
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Picturegraphs 
M. M. HANSFORD 


HAVE long ago arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is a rare discrimina- 
tion that realizes the balance of tone 

needed for the different scenes of a pic- 
ture. Not all scenes need the full organ 
strength. Why not experiment with the 
subject? It should prove interesting, and 
if music is ultimately to remain a perma- 
nent and important part of every picture, 
the question is one that must be settled 
sooner or later—and why not now? I 
can count on the fingers of one hand the 
instances where there is a perfect union 
of music and picture, covering a period 
sometimes of many weeks. Music direc- 
tors and those who set the score for pic- 
tures should have excess to the films as 
soon as they are made in order to study 
them and set a suitable program. 


One of the most valuable assets in any 
program is—novelty. In these days, 
when every window-dresser from the 
drug store to the hardware shop is rack- 
ing his brain to spring some new window 
surprise on his audience, it behooves the 
motion picture organist to think lively. 

kk Ox 


“Orchestral organ” makers have cer- 
tainly produced an organ with a fair 
stock of trap effects, but when it comes 
to real pipe voicing they are sadly lack- 
ing. It would be a good plan to take 
prospective organ purchasers into the 
big-four Broadway houses where they 
have legitimate organs and then into 
some side street houses where they have 
“orchestral organs,” and if we can in- 


duce them to leave their ear muffs at 
home there will be no more “orchestral 
organs.” x ok x 

There seems to be always room for a 
few remarks on the faults of the average 
organist in playing pictures. The filling 


in by the organ of the break when the 
orchestra stops in the feature is usually 
—well, if not rotten, at least considerably 
decayed. It ought to be easy but it seems 
to be difficult for I rarely get through 
the joints between without being jolted 
off my seat. Here are two simple sug- 
gestions: Begin the organ in the same 
tone quality as the orchestra stopped 
with; it is always better to come in with 
string tone than with flute tone. The 
rhythm ought also to be the same and re- 
main the same till it can be changed with- 
out a strain. But if there is a decided 
break when the orchestra leaves, either 
in picture or in titles, it would be best to 
make a pause and then come in with 
something entirely new on the organ 
The short silence would be excellent. 
x *k x 


The wandering players who drift into 
New York looking for a “job” think the 
Metropolis is the place to land in seeking 
their fortune, but when they have hit the 
trail that ends at Times Square and found 
the atmosphere tinctured with gasoline 
and coolness they are liable to begin their 
prdécess of awakening. They throw up 
their positions and take the first train for 
New York, evidently thinking a place can 
be had for the asking. 

* * * 

The player on Broadway must be a 
versatile man in the high sense of the 
term as defined by hardened theater man- 
agers who have seen and heard the best 
and know something about the subject. 
He must have an infinite variety up his 
imaginative sleeve and be able to play at 
a moment’s notice an Indian dance, a 
cowboy raid, a murder, Niagara Falls in 
summer or Niagara Falls in winter. To 
do this requires a man with a music hide 
as thick as that of the rhinoceros, and in 
the exact proportion as his hide of ex- 
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perience thickens, so also must his brain 
quicken. The great trouble with the or- 
ganists is that they do not like to break 
away too much from their traditional 
training, which has consisted mostly of 
a holy reverence for Bach. There are 
players who have dragged in a measure 


or two of Bach, but they have mostly 
done it when the picture was taking the 
entire attention of the audience. Some 
one has said that the only way to acquire 
the versatility required of the theater or- 
ganist is to go and do it and keep ever- 
lastingly at it. 


Filling the Bill 


ROY L. MEDCALFE 


T A RECENT meeting of the The- 
ater Exhibitors’ Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York, an organiza- 

tion representing five hundred exhibitors, 
the president expressed alarm at the in- 
adequate number of available theater mu- 
sicians. He rates music to a good pic- 
ture as forty percent and music to a bad 
picture as ninety-five percent of the show. 
According to the Overture, Los Angeles, 
he says: 

“T want to sound a note of warning; 
the exhibitors are progressing faster than 
the musicians, so that the small neighbor- 
hood theaters cannot get proper musi- 
cians. The exhibitor is perfectly willing 
to spend fifteen or twenty thousand dol- 
lars for a good organ, but he cannot get 
a good organist to play it. I am talking 
from actual experience and I know for 
a fact that the musicians are not keeping 
pace with the exhibitors. We have 
formed a market for good musicians. 
The theaters of to-day want a good mu- 
sician and the good musician should not 
find any difficulty in securing a good 
position. One of the problems is to get 
good organists. No theater is complete 
without an organ but sometimes the organ 
unfortunately stands bare without organ- 
ists, too often so.” 

While I am not intimately acquainted 
with conditions in other parts of the 
country, I rather expect they are in a 
measure the same as here in California 
where the shortage is not so much one 
of muscians but of good, capable ones. 
The competent men seem to have no diffi- 
culty in finding and keeping the best posi- 
tions but the young organist who has 
learned to pedal a few notes with his left 
foot, slur over a popular melody with 
the left hand and add his own embellish- 
ments with the right, and believes every 
picture should be so accompanied from 
beginning to end, is usually destined for 
the customary week’s notice. We are all 


acquainted with this type of organist of 
which there unfortunately too many, 
though I know of several of them who, 
after losing several perfectly nice posi- 
tions, are waking up to the bigness of 
the business and are really trying to im- 
prove. Others, when convinced of the 
many requirements they must meet, sim- 


ply quit trying and go back to setting pins 


in a bowling alley where they probably 
should have always been anyhow. 

I remember one lady who had ambi- 
tion, lots of it, and some music talent on 
piano. She was confident she would de- 
velop into a wonderful theater organist 
with just a few lessons and a little prac- 
tice. Sitting at the console for her first 
(and last) lesson she looked at the 
pedals, inquiring “What’s them things 
for?” On being informed of their pur- 
pose she exclaimed, “My , man, I’m 
no centipede;’”’ and she could probably 





-_play piano and chew gum in perfect time 


with her music, as well as lots of others 
who are trying to hold down theater posi- 
tions. 

So we may easily attribute as one big 
reason for the shortage of musicians, 
their unwillingness to diligently apply 
themselves to the business at. hand. 

There are many organists and orches- 
tra leaders who are rather excellent mu- 
sicians but have acquired the cue sheet 
habit. For the man who has no oppor- 
tunity to preview his picture the cue sheet 
proves quite an aid in giving a general 
outline of the picture, which helps in 
arranging a program for the first show- 
ing; but afterwards it should be discard- 
ed as useless and the treatment given the 
personal attention of the man at the con- 
sole or with the baton. Bernice Fuz et 
al, manufacturers of cue sheets, are re- 
sponsible for the execution of some very 
good pictures, for there are organists and 
leaders who believe that the cue sheet is 
more necessary to follow than the action 
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on the screen. Most of the sheets are 
more of an advertisement of Shamer or 
Helwin’s publications than an aid to the 
musician. The organist with a good 
variety of numbers in his memory and 
who carefully knits some of them to- 
gether with interesting improvisations, 
seldom is in need of a cue sheet furnished 
by someone else, even for the first show. 

The antipathy of most managers 
against permitting use of theater organs 
for practice under direction of the house 
organist, has greatly retarded progress 
of many aspirants. I do not know of one 
theater organ in L.os Angeles, and only 
one in Long Beach, which is available 
for practice. Students must look to the 
church organs for their practice hours 
and it isn’t possible for them to feel in 
the mood to practice many things neces- 
sary to theater work when surrounded 
by the foreign atmosphere of the church. 
Very few of the church committees will 
permit practice by anyone except stu- 
dents of the church variety of music. The 
exceptions are sure to have small organs. 

However, we can’t all have four-man- 
ual organs with an infinite variety of reg- 
isters to choose from and I always insist 
on pupils studying a two-manual instru- 
ment very seriously. If he has thor- 
oughly mastered the smaller organ there 
will be no difficulty in playing the larger 
instrument when the opportunity arrives. 
In fact, the smaller the instrument the 
more an organist has a chance to do real 
brain work. 

We do not need a lot of traps and 
noise-making contraptions to meet the 
various situations in the picture if we 
will make proper use of our feet and fin- 
gers. Learn the great values of contrasts 
in touch and of the volume and tonal 
qualities of each stop alone and in com- 
bination; then use them to produce con- 
tinual variety, always looking for some 
new combination or new way of using 
some of the old ones. 

There are so many new organs and so 
many more being built that if there is 
really a shortage of organists at this time 
there may be an organists’ famine soon, 
unless we graduate a new crop of pupils 
or some of the boys and girls at present 
accepting pay as organists realize they 
are not what they seem and get down to 
real work. It must be of little inspira- 
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tion to the conscientious organ builder to 
know the wonderful product of his years 
of work and study is to be presented to 
the public by some organist who quite 
possibly begins his program with Darda- 
nella and closes with a jazz arrangement 
of The Maiden’s Prayer. 

The modern manager does not expect 
his organist to be an entire orchestra, nor 
does the theater patron expect it; but 
they do want programs full of variety 
and contrasts, sparkling with laughter 
and tears when necessary until the music 
becomes in fact an integral part of the 
entertainment. An organ may be made 
to appeal as the soul of the theater and 
it’s up to the man at the console what 
sort of a soul his theater is going to have. 

To me, organ playing is intensely in- 
teresting, in most instances pays well, and 
is an ideal pursuit for persons musical. 
There is no occasion for a scarcity of 
good men to fill these positions if the 
organists themselves and those aspiring 
to become organists will do some real 
thinking and some real work. 


In the West Indies 


¢¢ HE cinemas are centered in the 

capital and are, like most of our 

own, American fed. Films there 
are portraying most blood curdling yarns 
which would keep an Anglo-Saxon 
awake all night! For the most part they 
are in the open air, and preferably so. 
It remains a mystery to me why we Eng- 
lish do not reproduce our own country, 
and our own dramas, on our own films. 
For my part, I am tired, bored, and an- 
noyed to be found paying to be flaunted 
with American slang, fast life, and crimi- 
nal cult. When, in 1915, I was in Amer- 
ica, I noticed that Englishmen brought 
into a film story invariably wore a mono- 
cle and spats! However, I trust that the 
rawest of Americans has passed that 
stage by now! We still have compara- 
tive freedom in England, and conse- 
quently it is largely our own fault when 
we are tortured with ‘star artists,’ Mary 
Pickfords, and the like. Surely it is high 
time to develop our great authors, cast- 
ing aside all throat-cutting, revolver- 
hipped, broncho-busting, spoilt-woman, 
nose-punching, Charlie Chaplin, insensate 
rubbish.” —Joseph Holbrooke, in Musical 
Opinion. 
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S. G. del Castillo 
R. DEL CASTILLO, organist of 
the Boston Fenway, is particu- 
larly well equipped for his work 
by reason of his varied music experiences 
and activities. While in Harvard, where 
he graduated in 1914, Mr. del Castillo 
served as conductor of the Pierian So- 
dality Orchestra from 1911 to 1913 when 
he became secretary of the Harvard 





MR. S. G. del CASTILLO — 


Musical Review. He also composed and 


directed the Pi Eta Club musical comedy 
“Bug in a Rug” which was given in 1913 
and 1914. The following year Mr. del 
Castillo went on a tour as musical direc- 
tor and composer of incidental music to 
a biblical pageant, “The Chosen King.” 
Since 1917 Mr. del Castillo has been 
organist and assistant conductor for the 
Fenway Theater, Boston, excepting for 
a period of nine months when he direct- 
ed the music of the Bijou of Springfield, 
and the thirteen months he spent with the 
A. E. F. as Second Lieutenant and band- 
master of the 302nd Field Artillery. 
Mr. del Castillo has composed several 
numbers which have been published, and 
is contributing literary materials to the 
columns of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST as 
one of its regular contributors. 


VARIOUS 





Rialto Overtures 


O THE best of our knowledge the 
following is the first time in his- 
tory that the list of overtures pre- 

sented in any notable motion picture the- 
ater has ever been published. Such a list 
shows in indisputable terms the oppor- 
tunities students of music have to hear 
orchestral works of all schools adequate- 
ly performed by orchestras averaging 
forty players, orchestras that are work- 
ing together under the same baton day 
after day for a period of years. 

In the present instance we are able to 
give our readers the selected list of well- 
known orchestral compositions, consist- 
ing chiefly of overtures and symphonic 
poems, performed by the famous Rialto 
Orchestra under the baton of Mr. Hugo 
Riesenfeld from January 6th, 1918, to 
the present day. 

The reader will find Liszt included 21 
times, Tchaikowsky 12, and Wagner 9, 
with many lesser lights in goodly num- 
ber including Dvorak and Saint-Saens 
with two presentations each, Beethoven 
and Sibelius with one each. The Beeth- 
oven is rather odd, in view of the wealth 
of orchestral selections available from 
that immortal. The complete list fills up 
with works of lesser repute and many of 
them of more modern character. Mr. 
Riesenfeld himself contributed to the 
program on several occasions and the 
$500 prize overture of Mr. Mortimer 
Wilson. was presented in this series of 
notable overtures. 

The list is abundantly worth studying 
closely not only for its portrayal of the 
wealth of material available in the thea- 
ters to music students, but also for its 
value as a summary of orchestral works 
with which every serious student should 
be familiar. 


Suppe—Pique Dame .......... January 6, 1918 
Wagner—Lohengrin ............... January 13 
Goldmark—Queen of Sheba ............... 20 
Wagner—Tannhauser ....... Pela ieieteidgtareeans 27 
Liszt—Symphonic Poem No. .February 3 
Rimsky- Korsakov—Capriccio | ee aka &s 10 
_ Goldmark—In the Spring.................. 24 
Tchaikowsky—Capriccio Le) March 3 
—Romeo and Juliet...... April 7 
WON a araveiess 0 erat gids aire 10 oieie deetieee 21 
ES IONE. 5 Vege ict si ce@in esac se eaesis 28 
Rimsky-Korsakov—Semiramide ext May 5 
—Scheherazade .......... 19 


Verdi—Sicilian Vespers ........ccseccecse 
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Massenet—Manon ..............ees00- June 23 
Tchaikowsky—Sym. 4 (Mvts. 2, 4)..August 4 
WANG EMME 0 oh SS ane hone bes cene II 
Tchaikowsky—Solonelle ........ September 8 


Dvorak—New World Sym. (2nd and Finale) 15 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—Capriccio Espagnol Oct. 6 


Tchaikowsky—Pathetique Finale .......... 13 
Reassmni—Wy siltatn Te oc cone css oe ecece 20 
Laszt—Second Rhapsody .....6..600cecess 27 
Liszt—Sixth Rhapsody .......... December 1 
Saint-Saens—Dance Macabre ............. 8 
Goldmark—Salamitala ......00.00ccssecseees 15 


Beethoven—Lenora No. 3..... January 19, 1919 
Liszt—First Rhapsody ............sscece0 26 


Tchaikowsky—March Slav ....... February 9 
ee CE rs 16 
OO Ee LS ey eon ey ne 23 
TROMAS—MIBNON ......0.65 ccc cnseee March 2 
ee ee ge ry April 6 
PECTIN —UMNIND ois osh dese sscuoneinses 13 
Liszt—Second Rhapsody ..............20+ 20 
Balfe—Bohemian Girl ................ May 4 
Tchaikowsky—Romeo and Juliet........... 18 
Weber —PayARENE 5 oos sen vee cecensses June 1 
Mendelssohn—Midsummer Night’s Dream.. 15 
Liszt—Thirteenth Rhapsody ........... July 6 
PEDO —— BAIN 5.55 's so a ov naive ee wsee sas 13 
Weber—Freischutz ...............6. August 3 
WD oo nO wiens oa cxewe se uuee 10 
Saint-Saens—Spinning Wheel ............. 17 
Se eECID oo inc Shae eke kode See e anes es 31 
Wagner—Tannhauser ........... September 21 
Tchaikowsky—1812 Overture ............. 28 
Rossini—William Tell ............. October 5 
Goldmark—Sakaintala. .......0ccccccce0se0 12 
WET 08 SVGIVIBIR: os o'6.on doses cdes sas benies 19 
Liszt—Sixth Rhapsody .......... November 16 
Tchaikowsky—March Slav ................ 23 
Ue AON iS a nani h Soe sa eS ESS SEeS 30 
Liszt—In Vientta ........20.00000 December 14 

© MBE MADBOUY 66s sa5.c0 ses ew seo 28 
Wagner—Rienzi .............. January 4, 1920 
Dvorak—Carneval ............... February 15 
Mascagni—Hymn to Sun ........... March 14 
‘Masri—tses| Preludes: .4....655. 66s000 April 11 

S IKE MORADSOUY. 55.6 0s soos 50 0aee ees = 
Mendelssohn—Ruy Blas ................00% 
Tchaikowsky—Capriccio Italien ....... May 1 
Liszt—Second Rhapsody ..............0005 23 
fees be a a rrr June 6 
Massenet—Phaedre .............eeceeceees 20 
REREAD MNO oN Gdn sorbet es seaueseeoxs 27 
Mendelssohn—Midsummer Night’s Dream. . 

Leena eee eee eee nese eect eet eeeeeees July 4 
Rimsky-Korsakov—Scheherazade .......... 
Bipsnenet—MiANON ccc ceccsceuicecswases 18 
Goldmark—Queen of Sheba......... August 29 
Liszt—Fourth Rhapsody ......... September 5 
fo ee A ee Sesame 12 
Rossini—William Tell ..........000020e000% 19 
Wagner—Tannhauser .............. October 3 
Weeder —Haryantne «os. ac ecccccccccccvens 10 
Tchaikowsky—March Slav ..............+- 17 


Mortimer Wilson—New Orleans (A $500 Prize 
overture composed by Mr. Wilson for the 
Hugo Riesenfeld competition, winning first 
prize, and conducted by Mr. Wilson at tne 
first presentation of this week.) 


Wagner—Lohengrin ...........cccceeseees 31 
Goldmark—Sakuntala ........... November 7 
Liszt—Thirteenth Rhapsody ............... 28 
Wagner—Die Meistersinger ...... December 5 
Wagner—Rienzi .............. January 2, 1921 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance ..February 6 
Tchaikowsky—1812 Overture ............. 13 
Peg et Aes SNGOS Saienciswuce ene sss es cwise 20 
fe gees tec. i ae a ae ee 27 
Liszt—Tirst Rhapsody ..........0:0- March 20 
PASZt—1GGANC OPIN wisisiain pon acwice icine snicee 27 
Rossini—Barber of Seville ........... April 3 
von Suppe—Poet and Peasant ............. 10 
abe IKt ANSOUN, Gis cos odo bes cesacaus 17 
Liszt—Second Rhapsody .............. May 2 
GOGO FASE co oise cine eb eas escinise June 19 
Piece ie Some Cc ||, ame 26 
Auber—Masaniello ................05- July 10 
Verdi—La Forza del Destino ............. 17 
Masonnet—— NIN co. cows sine aa neon es 24 
von Suppe—Beautiful Galatea ............. 31 


A Critique 


IN AN X. Y. Z. THEATER 


“X. Y. Z.”, because it would be unfair to 
name it when there are thousands of photo- 
players failing in the same way; and it’s on 
Broadway. 

The organ was a legitimate three-manual with 
a good list of actual registers, though not witn- 
out considerable duplexing and extensions— 
which, however, help the organist greatly and 
damage the organ not at all. The organist, ap- 
parently, was a graduate pianist, or graduated 
pianist, with ten fingers, one toe, and no heart. 
The combination is bad. Conservatories are 
usually at fault for all the brainy but soulless 
musicians foisted off on an innocent public. A 
musician with a fine brain but without a heart 
is worse than a whole pack of Blue Laws. 

First, the registration was set for a medium 
degree of tone, with all the tones mixed up to- 
gether, flutes, strings, diapasons, and reeds; and 
the result was that the only thing the audience 
could hear was a befuddled diapason quality ; 
for the diapasons, being heavily voiced, com- 
pletely obliterate all lesser voices. This regis- 
tration was used constantly through nearly ev- 
ery piece. 

Second, to say that any piece of music was 
played is rather an exaggeration; there seemed 
to be no pieces of music, only indiscriminate 
jumbles of melodies and chords, with no be- 
ginnings and no endings, no moods and no in- 
dividualities. The result could only be mon- 
otony of a distressing variety. 

Third, the picture was out of mind; its chief 
function was to keep the theater open so the 
organist could absent-mindedly play and reg- 
ularly draw pay checks. There was no such 
thing as excitement, no such thing as quiet and 
peace, no such thing as a genuine love melody, 
no such thing as a theme anywhere in sight. 
The contrasts were not there—and contrasts are 
the most valuable quality of music. 

Fourth, the Crescendo Pedal was used when 
a tear was shed, when a door was opened, when 
a door was shut, when a sigh was hugely 
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heaved, when a word was spoken, when an eye- 
lid was winked, when a bird tweeted, when a 
lion roared, when a girl was kissed, when a 
villian was stabbed, when a man sat down, and 
when a man got up. When anything happened, 
the Crescendo was used. The rule was, when 
you've nothing else to do use the Crescendo, and 
even if you are very busy use the Crescendo. 
And, let us mark this, the Crescendo is the 
source of more indescribably bad organ play- 
ing than anything else under the sun. It ought 
to be prohibited, or at least restrained, by Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 


Outside of these few things, the reviewer has 
nothing to say. It has frequently been sug- 
gested that critiques of theaters here and there 
on Broadway and even off of Broadway should 
be given attention in these columns. All well 
and good; the following are the reasons such 
critiques do not appear more frequently. 


First, the professional organist is the only 
man capable of analyzing organ work and writ- 
ing anything about it that will be sufficiently 
helpful to the: general reader to warrant its 
printing. Merely to say that an organist 
played well, did the comedy well, used the 
drums effectively, or used pauses with fine 
taste, means nothing to anybody but the organ- 
ist himself (who is tickled with the compli- 
ment) and the owners of the magazine (who 
must pay the printer for setting the type and 
printing the paragraph, and the paper dealer 
for furnishing the paper on which it was printed, 
and the post office for carrying it here and 
there and everywhere), and is it worth it? 

Second, it is exceedingly difficult to find or- 
ganists either able or willing to so analyze the 
work of another; the chief difficulty being that 
they are not trained to analysis. 

Third, the organists whose work might merit 
such attention are frequently so neglectful of 
their end of the obligation that they fail to make 
proper box-office arrangement for admission of 
the reviewer—and no self-respecting American 
is over fond of begging an admission that ought 
to be handed him with the cordial compliments 
of the manager himself. 

Fourth, very few men are yet willing to have 
a reviewer analyze their work professionally 
and print anything near his conscientious opin- 
ions ; and if a reviewer cannot stay fairly with- 
in homing distance of the truth, his writing 
would be worse than valueless. But the fact of 
the matter is that candid and fair criticism has 
already placed the pianist, vocalist, and violinist 
miles ahead of the organist in artistic achieve- 
ments, and the organist is now ready for such 
similar treatment; what he needs most is con- 
fidence in his work—and any man who lacks 
confidence in his own work is not worthy of any 
other man’s attention. 

I have the authority of the magazine and its 
Editor when. I make these statements. The edi- 
torial staff would be delighted to have the op- 
portunity of printing more varied reviews than 
have been thus far presented. 


Scores 
“SIGN ON THE DOOR” 


Program of orchestral music as used by 
David Love and organ music selected by 
George Lee Hamrick: 


Orchestra 

Polonaise and Waltz—‘“Golden Showers” 
[Waldteufel 
Waiting motif—‘“Madamme Butterfly”. Puccini 
Medley—‘‘Opera Echoes” ........ Hennenberg 
Caprice—“Jeannette” ...... eee Riesenfeld 
Tarantella—“Fairy Fancies” .......... Sudds 
DEAHORIC) APIIAUO on chase ce skerkoivetns Minot 
LO SO POOR ToT a a Chaminade 
MRO RIE coe yc esc s 9 ors a aimee aw 9.618 eine Fleigler 
Andante and Waltz—“My Dream”. Waldteufel 
Entr’acte—“Chiffonette” ......cessee Atherton 
Popular—“In & Beat” oi ccc ssc cctcccss Lange 
Tone Poem—‘“Novelleata” ....... avVAmbrosia 
Andante—“Romeo and Juliet’”..Tschaikowsky 
POPAPAGUICS AGICANO: ooieicicicicccisicsieeteewees Borch 
NO oa 6-410 059-40 -5/a1e eine 0 a8 PRR Te Baron 
DPBMAUC ARTALO ...6c cic sicweeeewsiewece Hough 
Pragrance Of Sprin® .c.cccicce cccveves Sanders 
PROG GUE <5 ose oe eieckcclepeiasnewieiws del Castillo 
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Classifications 


HERE are two principal varieties of 
organists, viz: fixed and movable. 

Most of the church and concert 
organists are of the fixed variety. I make 
this assertion after: due consideration; 
from both my personal experiences and 


‘ observation. The church organist has his 


hours, his salary, his music and some- 
times his (or her) hair fixed by the 
music committee and the salary is usually 
so small that to consider a move would 
be financial ruin so he remains fixed, but 
the movie organist—we make enormous 
salaries—and all we have to do is to be 
able to play 9,876,543 different pieces of 
music in any key and any style from In- 
dian to Chinese, and keep at it from four 
to seven hours, seven days each week, 
and if it doesn’t meet the demands of our 
artistic temperament or please the man- 
ager, the public and the press agent, we 
usually move.—Roy L. MEDCALFE. 
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With the Yon Pupils 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


O ONE who has never taken a sea 
voyage, the satirical remarks about 
seasickness are apt to produce a 

feeling of fear. The voyage on the Dante 
Alighieri, which left New York, June 
21st for Genoa, Italy, was contrary to 
all predictions of friends. For two weeks 
on the Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
the sea was as calm as a lake. A more 
restful vacation could not have been de- 
sired. Such a pleasant voyage to Genoa, 
Italy, was the good fortune of Mr. Pietro 
A. Yon and family, myself and wife, and 
Mr. Powell Weaver. 

Mr. Weaver and myself are pupils of 
Mr. Yon and have gone to Italy to study 
with him. The party landed in Naples, 
July 3rd and left July 4th for Genoa. 
Viewing the Riviera from the Dante, the 
trip along the coast of Italy, on the bril- 
liantly colored Mediterranean, was most 
delightful and thrilling. A band on board 
another boat in port welcomed the Dante 
at Genoa. After a night in that modern 
and progressive city, and then a trip of 
four hours by rail, the party arrived in 
Torino. The stay in Torino was only 
for a few hours. The church where Don 
G. Pagella is organist was seen. En tour 
through Italy it will be our privilege to 
meet and play for this noted composer. 
Two automobiles took the party through 
Torino, toward the Italian Alps, and 
finally after a journey of two hours we 
arrived in Settimo Vittone, the home and 
birthplace of Mr. Yon. The Yon villa is 
ideally situated in the mountains. 

Mrs. Siebert and the pupils live in an 
apartment of seven rooms in a castle of 
medaeval time. The castle overlooks the 
beautiful Aosta valley. Life here is very 
quiet and of a rustic nature. The pur- 


suit of study and work without distrac- 
tions is most pleasant. 

Mr. Yon gives his pupils three lessons 
a week in organ and three in composition. 
The organ practicing is done in a quaint 
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little church a short walking distance 
from the Castello. In addition Mr. Yon 
has arranged a course in piano technic 
which is given in connection with the 
organ work. Italian lessons are also in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 

The tour through Italy will give a 
more characteristic impression of the 
country. The touring thus far has been 
confined to a short time in Naples, Genoa 
and Torino. Naples, with its quaint 
streets, unusual architecture, and historic 
atmosphere was most interesting. See- 
ing Mount Vesuvius in the distance, one 
felt carried back into ancient times. 

In the mountains around Settimo, an 
opportunity is given to view the Italian 
peasant life. Their houses are in the 
most secluded places all through the 
mountains. 

On Sunday, July 24th, at the “Feast of 
the Madonna,” I played at the Mass in 
the church at Settimo Vittone, using 
numbers by Bach, Mr. Yon and Ralph 
Kinder. The people of Settimo were 
very gracious in their compliments. 

On Thursday, July 21st, Mr. Constan- 
tino, Yon and Mr. Weaver journeyed to 
Torino, returning with a very favorable 
impression of this noted city. 

All are looking forward to the tour 
through Italy when Mr. Yon and his 
pupils will meet and play for some of the 
noted Italian musicians. A recital to be 
played in Milano is being planned for 
Mr. Weaver and myself. Sailing is be- 
ing arranged to arrive in America about 


October first. : 
A Hint 


¢¢ MERICANIZING” Grieg is 
what the Norweigian com- 
posers are loudly protesting 
against. The London Morning Post 
prints the following from its Norwegian 
correspondent : 

“All art lovers in Norway have been 
filled with horror by the incredible fact 
that three Americans have had the au- 
dacity to adapt Grieg’s famous Peer Gynt 
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Suite to ragtime, and have put their pro- 
fanation of the great music on a gramo- 
phone to be spread abroad through the 
United States. They have not spared a 
single movement of the suite, and the 
exquisite Morning Voices, Anitras Dance, 
and even Asa’s Death itself, have been 
reduced to syncopated vulgarity. “So 
deep is the indignation felt in Norway 
that a memorial protesting against this 
insult to the great composer has been 
widely signed by representatives of Nor- 
weigian culture and has been forwarded 
to Washington in the hope that the au- 
thorities may put a stop to this gratuitous 
desecration of genius.” 

While the “authorities” in Washington 
will be perfectly powerless to cope with 
the situation (because Grieg’s music was 
never copyrighted in America; and why 
was it neglected?) the readers of this 
magazine will be able to do their share 
by condemning such treatment of great 
compositions whenever and wherever op- 
portunity may present itself. Is America 
to be known, as in this instance, as an 
empty-headed jazz nation? It’s up to 
every one of us to fight the evil. 


The Future 


RCHESTRAL concerts in the fu- 
ture are going to be quite dif- 
ferent affairs from what we have 

always known them, unless present con- 
ditions change quickly for the better. By 
present rulings of the union the concert 
orchestras of the East are limited to 4 
rehearsals a week, 2 hours a rehearsal. 
This is a reduction of rehearsal time 
from 12% hours to 8 hours. Comment- 
ing upon this, Mr. Richard Aldrich in 
the New York Times says: 

“The greatest cleverness cannot make 
a substitute for careful polishing. The 
fact is that a point has now been reached 
where the standard of: rehearsal and 
preparation hitherto considered indis- 
pensable is definitely threatened. * * * 
It is considered, and rightly so * * * 
that the main, if not the only, reason for 
contributing the large subsidies that are 
now paid to orchestras, over and above 
the sum contributed by the public through 
the box office, is to insure sufficient re- 
hearsal; that sufficient rehearsal is the 
very essence of a subsidized orchestra’s 
reason for existence. * * * 


“The union, by its decree demolishing 
the rehearsal schedule, has begun the de- 
struction of the possibility of good or- 
chestral playing, or at any rate of the fin- 
est orchestral playing. It has before this 
made good orchestral playing not only 
difficult to obtain but very expensive. 
* * * There is a point of honor, of com- 
mon honesty, to give the public the best 
that can be done by gentlemen and artists. 
There is the somewhat more recondite 
point of artistic rectitude—that artists 
give the best that in them lies because 
they are artists and because they have an 
artistic ideal and an artistic conscience.” 

In Birmingham 
IRMINGHAM, Ala., is enriched 
with another four-manual organ, 
this one having been built by Aus- 
tin for the First Baptist Church. An- 
other good organ will be installed in the 


-Church of St. Mary before Christmas, 


and three more large instruments have 
been contracted for. Orla D. Allen is 
in charge of most of the organ expansion 
which Birmingham is experiencing; per- 
haps no other city of similar size has 
made such progress in organ installations 
as has Birmingham. 

There are many good theater positions 
in the city, and one of the best churches 
pays a salary of $2,500, which is com- 
paratively excellent, and in addition this 
same church permits its organist to use 
its fine new four-manual instrument un- 
reservedly for practice periods for his 
pupils, the only condition being the pay- 
ment of a small fee to cover the cost of 
current and maintenance. 


A Suggestion 


HE courtesy of silence is requested 
during the hour of music. Par- 
lors are provided for those who do 

not care to listen. Visitors not desiring 
to remain during the entire concert are 
requested to occupy chairs near the door. 
The concert lasts one hour and we desire 
that there be no disturbance during that 
time. Conversation, the rattling of news- 
papers and similar annoyances may spoil 
the concert for an entire audience. Au- 
tomobiles may not be moved during the 
concert hour from nine to ten. The front 
gates will be closed to automobiles until 
the concert is over.—On the Program of 
Grove Park INN. 
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Repertoire Suggestions 
For Church—Theater—and Concert 


ERNEST W. BARNARD 
NuptiaLt Marcu, Op. 8 

EDDING marches should be the bright- 

est and best marches it is possible to 

write; how often are they? A march 

that professes to be of this high quality is al- 
ways disappointing, whereas if it professed 
merely to be a Festival March, or better yet, an 
ordinary everyday March, it would be an agree- 
able surprise to discover its sprightly worth. 
The march in question is not going to displace 
either Wagner or Mendelssohn, however worth- 
less their worn-out marches may be; that’s the 








way the public is built. However, Mr. Bar- 
nard’s March is a good, sprightly, well-writ- 
ten, musical, practical march for almost any 
festival occasion; it is not the best that has 
ever been written, and very far from the worst; 
it is good enough to merit a place in every li- 
brary, for the music it contains will be wel- 
comed by all audiences whenever it is used in 
the right place at the right time. (The bride 
would raise a storm if we used it on her.) 


So let us stick to the tedius, dull Mendelssohn, 
and use this Marcu as a fine prelude for a vig- 
orous morning service to arouse our congrega- 
tions from stupor to activity, from sleep to 
alertness; or if we are glad the service is all 
over, let’s use it for a postlude and get one 
back at the minister. On the recital program 
we will hardly use it except for very speciai 
occasion; a sprightly march has no place on a 
recital no matter how good the march may be. 


Photoplayers could use it for any march 
scenes of big order, or for any scenes of gran- 
diose character. It has a middle melody of 
simple directness that will enliven it quite a 
little and give the audience something to pound 
the floor to. (Ditson.) 


EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 
ScHERzO IN C MInor, OP. 3 
HIS work is not a scherzo of the ordinary 
run-hither-and-thither type but a serious 
work of a serious composer who expects 
his player to be serious also and thoroughly 
prepare the ScHErRzo before attempting to pre- 
sent it in public. And it will require no little 
preparation before it can be executed with the 
facile dash it requires. The illustration shows 
the thematic content of the first and third sec- 
tions. The rhythm intermingles 6-8 and 3-4 
with good effect. The middle section is devoted 
to rather lengthy materials of smooth design in 
6-8 pastorale style. Much depends upon regis- 


tration, and tempo is equally important; but 
given these two fundamentals, SCHERzO will be 
a bright, scintillating, flashing bit of music that 
will be marked not so much by any prominent 

















melody or harmony here and there as by a 
shifting and quickly changing color scheme 
composed of high lights and low thrown here 
and there in rapid succession. It is a work 
worth mastering for its technic alone, but once 
mastered it will be constantly useful in the 
repertoire. 

For the church service it might serve as part 
of a prelude, but its greatest usefulness will be 
on the recital program as one of the important 
numbers of the first half, or perhaps as the 
chief number of the second. 

Photoplayers will find uses for such a work 
from their experience in fitting the unusual. 
Registration will be of assistance in changing its 
mood entirely. (Schirmer.) 


VAN BIENE (F. T. S.) 
BrokEN MELopy In D 


MELODY that, however else it may be 
broken, is not broken in surface beauty 
nor is its back broken with a weight of 

inappropriate accompaniment. The transcriber, 
Frederick T. Short, shows in the score where 
the melody was broken in its original version in 
the play—perhaps the heroine was singing it 








and the hero couldn’t stand it any longer at that 
point, or perhaps a tenor was singing and the 
audience lost its patience there. At any rate 
the melody is a simple straightforward affair 
of considerable attractiveness, and it is given a 
simple chord and pedal accompaniment. The 
middle section is of good contrast, though not 
equal to the main melody in interest. It is easy 
to play and easy to listen to. 

For the church it will serve as an attractive 
evening prelude or postlude, and it might be 
found excellent for offertory use. “On the re- 
cital program it will not be of great interest. 

Photoplayers will find it useful for ordinary 
quiet scenes or perhaps for a broken love scene, 
or for a quiet pastoral scene. (Fischer.) 
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HARVEY B. GAUL 
VorSPEIL IN E 
SIMPLE little piece intended to be used, 
as the title suggests, as a prelude to the 
service. It is subdued, neutral music. 
The illustration shows the opening measures, 





though the piece is waked up a little as it pro- 
gresses. The middle section is of good con- 
trast, though its materials are of similar worth 
to those of the first section. The piece is com- 
paratively easy to play. 

Church organists will use it for postlude,~or 
perhaps if special occasions require it it might 
even be used as a prelude for a very subdued 
service. On the recital program it would be 
of no great interest. 

Photoplayers will find it valuable for solemn, 
subdued, ‘and somewhat sombre scenes. (Dit- 
son. ), 


HUGO GOODWIN 
IN THE GARDEN 
MEDITATIVE piece with its melody in 
the left hand and an undulating accom- 
paniment in the right. The illustration 
shows the opening measures; the first and third 
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sections are built of these materials, though the 
third section finds the righthand part changed 
to a repeated progression on do-ti-la-ti in the 
upper voice while the lower voice carries its 
former part. This section is quiet, peaceful, 
melodious ; the composer is inclined to allow his 
harmonies to go where they will irrespective of 
what the other hand may be doing, and he fre- 
quently produces good effects in this way. The 
middle section is equally interesting, if not more 
so, for it also presents things worth while; ap- 
parently the composer does not consider the 
middle section of minor importance, for he usu- 
ally gives it something good. 

The church organist can use it for prelude 
or offertory in the evening service. On the re- 
cital program it would have additional interest 
because of its descriptive title which will assist 
the average hearer’s imagination. 

Photoplayers will use it for quiet scenes, 
where peace reigns. It might be used for light 
love scenes; there is no excitement or action 
in the piece, and it will be used accordingly. 
For certain scenics, perhaps those showing close- 
ups of flowers blooming, etc., etc., of which 
there are a great many beautiful ones to-day on 
the market, the piece will be ideal. (Fischer.) 


BERNARD JOHNSON 


PAVANE 

NE of Mr. Johnson’s most effective or- 

gan compositions, which is saying a great 

deal, for all his published works are very 
much above the average, and some of them are 
jems. It requires a facile technic and repays it 
abundantly. Notice the counter melody in the 
very beginning of the theme, -and then the ap- 
pearance of a third simultaneous theme in the 
second staff of the illustration; thus far only 
Bernard Johnson has taken full advantage of 
the organ’s ability to accent counter melodies: 
his music is alive with opportunities to legit- 
imately use double touch, in fact he seems to 
be pointing to the day when all organs must 
be fully equipped with double touch. What a 





wealth of music such instruments will produce. 
PAVANE is a genuine inspiration, well worked 
from beginning to end. It is light hearted, 
happy, optimistic; it seems to preach a true re- 
ligion for humanity. There is hardly a measure 
in the whole composition that does not evidence 
some special interest of its own. The middle 
section also has its own individual beauty, and 
is happily treated by the composer. 


PAVANE is an ideal prelude for those churches 
that preach a religion of optimism rather than 
dejection, and it is an equally effective post- 
lude or offertory. As a recital number it ought 
to make an emphatic success and would be a 
grace to any program. 


It is a very useful number for photoplayers. 
In gavotte style, it fits the> kind of scenes so 
prevalent in modern society dramas and comedy 
films of the higher class. It should be in every 
photoplayer’s library, though it may require a 
little effort to learn it properly. It is written in 
the elaborate full-voiced quasi-orchestral style 
which will characterize photoplay music in the 
future, supplanting the Oboe-and-Dulciana style 
that is so puerile. It is a wholesome argument 
against those who profess to think photoplay 
music should be apologetic and pusillanimous 
lest it drown the poor people’s vision of the 
picture—F. S. A. (Novello.) 


Reviews 
HARVEY B. GAUL 


PostLuDIUM CIRCULAIRE 


OMETHING of individualistic flavor in 5-2 
rhythm, the first section being quite natural 
in that dress, the middle section seeming a 
little forced. It is built of chords rather than 
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melodies and the resultant massiveness of style 
is quite appropriate for its use at either end of 
the service, though its composer apparently in- 
tends it to be used only by church organists 





and at the end of the service. Odd rhythms 
are difficult to produce in their natural state— 
if such a rhythm may be said to exist in nature 
—but this example of it is so firmly established 
in the 5 rhythm that it is almost impossible to 
see how it could have existed as any other. The 
rhythm has something to do with its individ- 
ualistic flavor; undoubtedly the progression of 
chords, nearly all of them strictly diatonic, adds 
its bit to the total effectiveness. The middle 
section is rambling in character and without any 
definite rhythm, though it is printed in the 5-2 
meter. 

For the church service it could be as appro- 
priately used for a prelude as for a postlude, 
though this will be largely determined by the 
character of the church and service in which it 
is used. On the recital program it may have 
some interest on account of its rhythm; cer- 
tainly the piece is not characterless. 

Theater organists would use it for scenes in 
which many people are present without too 
much action, or for stately scenes such as occur 
in abundance in almost any drama dealing with 
old English history. For certain types of 
scenics with big mountains or rolling clouds it 
would also be of use. (Schirmer.) 


PHIILP JAMES 


“Victory Ripers” 


HE composer calls it a “Ballad for bari- 
tone”, and it is apparently published only 
for that voice. Its 10 fuil pages of music 

make one of the finest songs yet published by 
an American ‘composer, something we would 
rank with, if not above, Schubert’s Grenadiers. 
It is not suited to church service use; it is not 
easy to sing; it is not easy to play; but it is 
dramatic; it is truly fine music; and it offers 
a baritone an unexcelled opportunity to show 
his ability to sing like an artist. Students of 
composition will do well to study it carefully, 
for every page is carefully written by no timid 
hand. Philip James has frequently shown his 
ability to expand the present elements of music 
to suit his own needs, and this song shows him 
at his best. It is one of the compositions of 
the year that the reviewer is really enthusiastic 
about; he recommends it for every library of 
every singer, pianist, organist, and orchestral 
conductor in the English speaking world. 
(Gray.) 


ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 
CAPRICCIO ALLA GAVOTTA 

DIGNIFIED formal number in olden 
style and humorous vein, pleasing music 
: that depends largely upon the player for 
the delightful effects that can only be produced 
by the crispness of the mock formality of the 
piece. It is easy to play for the most part, 
simple and direct. The theme is inspirational, but 
the workmanship of the piece turns it to good 
account and being a cross between ternary and 
rondo form, the theme is heard frequently 
enough to enhance the value of the piece and 
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make it quite valuable on the tired business re- 
cital. There are two contrasting materials, one 
in B flat and the other in G, though neither of 
these presents themes that can compete with the 
marked character of the first. 

The church program would use it preferably 
as a postlude, though as one of the intermediate 
numbers of an extended prelude, it would be 
highly satisfactory; our imagination has made 
the church a joyless affair in which it is de- 
cidedly not “good to lengthen to the last a 
sunny mood”, as Lowell suggests, but that is 
our fault and not by any means the true na- 
ture of religion. On the recital program the 
piece would be effective. 

The photoplayer could use it for drawing 
room scenes where considerable formality ex- 
ists, or for any of the dance scenes of the good 
old days before automobile horns and alarm 
clocks kicked most of the easy joy out of life. 
(Schirmer. ) 


WEST POINT SONGS 
EGNER AND MAYER 

HO is he among us so dead that his 
heart no longer responds eagerly to the 
pure American vim of the college song? 
Among collections of college songs the present 
book deserves to rank very high; and in addi- 
tion it is different’ in that its appeal is universal 
and not merely to Yale men or to Harvard or 
Columbia. True, the Navy comes in for all 
the hard knocks, for this is the Army’s own 
book, but when it comes to the American Army 
and the American Navy there is no choice; both 
are supreme and each is better than the other! 
There are quiet, home-like songs, such as the 
“Alma Mater” on the familiar tune, and the 
humorous taunting song, “He done his level 
best”. There is the rollicking “How well I re- 
member” and the mocking “Goodbye-ee” (to the 
Navy-ee) and the slap-dash “Hike song of 
1917”. And the frontispiece is the bugle call, 


Reveille, set to “I can’t get ’em up, I can’t get _ 


’em up”, in which is set forth that the Corporals 
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are worse than the privates, the Sergeants worse 
than Corporals, Lieutenants worse than Ser- 
geants, and the Captain the worst of all. The 
finale of the book is the bugle call, Taps: 

“Fades the light, © 

And afar goeth day, 

Cometh night, 

And a star leadeth all, 

Speedeth all 

To their rest.” 

Some of the songs are in unison and some in 
harmony for male voices. The collection com- 
prises 60 pages of music that will be found 
most inviting as diversion on programs of any 
character, either for the choirmaster or on the 
stage. The work is recommended for every li- 
brary, and will repay all its purchasers a hun- 
dred fold. It is published by its editors at 
West Point, N. Y. 


Recital Programs 
GERHARD T. ALEXSIS 
Lutheran Church—Genoa, Neb. 
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News and Notes 


HENRY G. ANDRES, of Temple Israel, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y., died August 25th, at the age 
of 67. Mr. Andres was a prominent syna- 
gogue organist in Cincinnati before coming 
East, and is said to be the first to introduce 
piano duets in public concert in America. He 
was a co-student with Saint-Saens in Paris. 

J. H. BREMER, for many years connected 
with the publishing house of G. Schirmer, 
has returned to church work and added to 
his present duties with Schirmer the work 
of organist of Grace Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn beginning the first of September. 

EDMUND SERENO ENDER, formerly of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., began his 
new duties as organist-choirmaster of the 
famous “Old St. Paul’s Church” of Baltimore 
on the first of September and as director of 
music of Goucher College at the opening of 
the term. Mr. Ender, who spent his vacation 
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in Connecticut, gave a recital August 7th in 
the First Lutheran Church of Southington 
and appeared as solo organist in a concert in 
Burlington the week previous. In addition 
to his duties at St. Paul’s and Goucher College 
Mr. Ender will be instructor in singing in 
Peabody Institute. 

RAY HASTINGS, of Temple Baptist Church, 
Los Angeles, is the subject of a lengthy 
sketch and two-column photograph in the 
Pacific Coast Musical Review, the only weekly 
music journal in the great West. Dr. Hast- 
ings’ work is given excellent review and his 
coming series of recitals is announced. Dr. 
Hastings is quoted, in reference to the popu- 
larizing of organ music and its use in the 
theater, as saying, “If some of the managers 
only would permit their organists to feature 
humorous and light music of semi-classic 
style they would find that the large majority 
of their patrons would be just as pleased. 
Public organ recitals given under our own 
auspices ought to convince them. It is up to 
us, the organists, to supply the proof.” 

OTTO T. HIRSCHLER has relinquished his 
work in Bible Institute of Los Angeles and 
will devote himself strictly to his church 
activities and to teaching. 

_N. LINDSAY NORDEN announces that the 
time limit of the third prize composition con- 
test has been extended to November ist; 
manuscripts should be addressed to Mr. G. U. 
Malpass, 6711 N. 6th St., Philadelphia. 

; HUMPHREY J. STEWART, famous organ- 
ist of San Diego’s outdoor organ at Balboa 
Park, scored a triumph in his orchestral and 
vocal score of “John of Nepomuk” produced 
for the Bohemian Club in the Tivoli, San 
Francisco. Dr. Stewart conducted and had 
at his disposal an orchestra of about 100 
members and a east of equal size composed 
of the members of the Bohemian Club. A 
poem by George Sterling, composed to Dr. 
Stewart, was included in the program. Dr. 
Stewart resumed his Balboa Park recitals 
late in August. 

RICHARD STRAUSS, our friend the-enemy, 
is reported by the New York Times to have 
expressed doubt of his coming to America 
because “they won’t pay me enough.” Among 
his other reported statements are these; in 
reference to a music hall for Salzburg, 

Amercia ought to give it;” “America has no 
cee + ra oe always come from 

pe;” “Europe does n a 
only her Ph sons 9 ot need America 
ISE WEST, organist of the Unita 

Church of Omaha, Nebraska, spent the — 
mer in New York City, studying organ reper- 
toire with Richard Keys Biggs and viola with 
the head of the stringed instrument depart- 
ment of the Institute of Musical Art. Miss 
West and her three sisters have done exten- 
sive work locally as a String Quartet. 

WALTER A. WESTPHAL, of Lancaster 
gave an organ recital recently using a pro- 
gram of serious compositions of high order; 
Mr. Westphal has been doing special study 
ae J. Frank Frysinger. 

SING, Mich., musicians have accepte 
reductions in wages to $35 and $45 per na 

THE BIBLE in motion pictures is now 
offered to the exhibitor; four episodes are 
already for delivery—The-Creation, Cain and 
Abel, Noah’s Ark, and The Deluge. 

NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION in America 
per year is 11,270,559,316 or an average of 
106 copies per capita. $407,760,301 was spent 
ee in the newspapers during the 

ORGAN SOLO numbers open the program 
of Hoyt’s Theater, Long Beach, Cal., where 
Mr. Roy L. Medcalfe is organist. This plan 
gives the organist a better opportunity to 
make his services a drawing card with the 
public. 

CHURCHES to the number of 44,000, schools 
to the number of 100,000, and 6,000 factories 
are now or are planning to be equipped with 
motion picture projection machines, accord- 
ing to a statement made in the editorial col- 
umns of The World’s Work. 


AFRICAN PICTURES are to be made by 
the noted explorer, Carl F. Akeley, of the 
Museum of Natural History, of New York, 
who has invented a special machine for such 
work. The Gorilla is his special subject on 
this expedition. 

THE INVENTOR of the motion picture ma- 
chine, C. Francis Jenkins, a stenographer in 
the Treasury Department in Washington at 
the time of his invention, ultimately sold his 
rights for $2,500. Suppose he had realized 
the future of his invention? 

LETTER CARRIERS of New York City can 
now boast not only of their own band but 
also of a Letter Carriers’ Sons Band, an or- 
ganization under the baton of Mr. James 
Williams composed entirely of the sons of 
letter carriers. Their first concert was given 
in St. Paul’s Chapel. 

A DICTIONARY of organs and organists 
has been recently published in England; in 
its bibliography, listing 756 books on the 
organ world, The Art of Organ Building by 
Mr. George Ashdown Audsley, is listed as 
“By far the most comprehensive treatment of 
the subject that has ever been published.” 

CORRECTION: “L’Orgue Simplifie” should 
have been the title of the article by George 
Ashdown Audsley, LL. D., in our September 
issue instead of “L’Orgue Simplifique.” The 
Editor is glad to take all the blame for this 
and every other technical error appearing in 
these pages; he will be heartily ashamed 
only when he has to take blame for any 
errors involving matters of justice and right 
and principle, the things that do concern him. 

SCHOOL FOR THEATER ORGANISTS has 
been instituted in the American Conservatory 
of Music, Chicago, under the direction of Mr. 
Frank Van Dusen, who has been conducting 
special work in photoplaying for several 
years. The course is now being enlarged and 
much consideration will be given it in the 
Conservatory where the equipment consists 
of 3 two-manual organs and 2 three-manuals 
for students’ use. Mr. Van Dusen has more 
than 40 pupils already in theater positions in 
and near Chicago. 

THE REGISTRATION BUREAU was able 
to do $174 worth of substituting and other 
business for its members in the course of 
only two weeks in the early part of August, 
every penny of which represents clear profit 
for those served; the Bureau makes no charge 
of any kind for its services. If the organists 
desiring substituting or permanent work will 
register their wants with the Bureau in every 
case, there can be effected a saving of trouble 
and money for all concerned. 

PERFORMANCE FEE (“Music Tax”) was 
the subject of the following Resolutions 
adopted by the Motion Picture Theater Own- 
ers of America in national convention at 
Minneapolis in June: “Resolved, that every 
theater owner in the country be advised that 
an amendment to the copyright law has been 
introduced which will modify the present law 
so as to remove the unjust license fee for the 
use’'of music in our theaters. Be it further 
Resolved, that every exhibitor in the country 
is urged to get in personal touch with his 
representatives in our National Legislature 
to urge the passage of this amendment.” 

“ST. LAWRENCE SKETCHES” is the title 
of a work now in process of publication by 
J. Fischer & Bro. The work was composed 
by Alexander Russell, well known as the 
Concert Director of the Wanamaker Stores 
and Concert Organist for Princeton Univer- 
sity. There are four numbers: 

Quebec 

St. Ann de. Beaupre 

Song of the Basket Weaver 

Up the Saguenay 
The second number, St. Ann de Beaupre, has 
been frequently heard in recitals given by 
the composer and also in recitals by Charles 
M. Courboin, and as a result there is a de- 
mand for this work; the publishers will bring 
it to publication ahead of the other numbers 
in order to satisfy this popular demand. 
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Main Street 


N HIS foreword to “Main Street” 
| Sinclair Lewis promulgates the doc- 
trine that “Main Street is America,” 
and that its ideals stand for “the 
climax of civilization.” “That this Ford 
car might stand in front of the Bon Ton 
store,’”—to quote Mr. Lewis’s own pic- 
turesquely fantastic words,—“Hannibal 
invaded Rome and Erasmus wrote in 
Oxford cloisters.” Does he mean for us 
to ‘ake this literally? Or is he laughing 
at us up his sleve because “such is our 
comfortable tradition and sure faith?” 
It is doubtful if the expert gem-collec- 
tor of furture generations will accept 
“Main Street” as a flawless pearl for the 
necklace that the world calls Literature. 
It may be a truly great work. Occasion- 
ally I find myself thinking that it is; but 
more often I am sure that it is not. It 
has technical faults; not that these mat- 
ter, for a work may be great in spite of 
faulty construction. Its literary style is 
uncouth; its form is disjointed, some- 
times ungainly, often lacking in logical 
development. It violates every canon of 
art; but so, for that matter, does Brown- 
ing, whose style is equally uncouth and 
whose structure is the rugged outgrowth 
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of its theme rather than the conventional 
adaptation of matter to form. 

Genius laughs at convention. So does 
the seed planted in the ground. Both 
have a single object—to find the sun; 
and each promptly appropriates any form 


that enables it to do so. Both have a 
message to deliver; and each blazes the 
most direct trail to its goal. 

And despite its technical faults “Main 
Street” does have a message; yes, it has 
a multitude of messages for different 
temperaments. It is a page torn from 
life: and some of us of artistic tempera- 
ment need to stand apart for a moment 
and view life. It is an isolated chapter of 
soul history; and we who deal in the 
merchandise of the soul may well profit 
by its perusal. 

Its fundamental fault is its incomplete- 
ness. It remains a page, a chapter, when 
what we need is a whole story. It gets 
one nowhere. Not even the heroine quite 
knows in the end whether or not her 
cumulative experience has given her the 
glimmering of a workable life principle. 
However, all this is beside the mark, for 
I am writing an editorial, not a literary 
critique on “Main Street.” 

Presumably Gopher Prairie is a town 
of the middle west; but it is as truly 
Maine or California as it is Minnesota. 
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It is a “state of mind” rather than a local- 
ity. It is any modern “assembled” town, 
a sublimated Ford car built of standard- 
ized “parts.” Close your eyes! How 
readily it is visualized, the Gopher Prarie 
you know, with its “two-story brick 
shops, its story-and-a-half wooden resi- 
dences, its muddy expanse from walk to 
walk, its huddle of Fords and lumber 
wagons; the streets cluttered with elec- 
tric light and telephone poles, gasoline 
pumps, boxes of goods!” There is the 
inevitable railroad, which is the spinal 
column that enables the town to stand 
upright, the railroad whose “cinder- 
scabbed tracks” parallel Main Street, 
whose shops, “dripping soot from eaves 
and doorway, roll out smoke in greasy 
coils.” Or your Gopher Prairie may be 
a prairie town “where the wind blows all 
day long, where the mud is two feet 
thick in spring, where in summer the fly- 
ing sand scars new-painted houses, and 
dust covers the few flowers set out in 
pots.” If you are a New Englander the 
vision is of a “mill-town with the hands 
living in rows of cottages like blocks of 
lava;” if a Southerner it is a town “full 
of the magnolias and white columns 
which one accepts as proof of romance, 
but one that hates Negroes and bows 
obsequiously to Old Families.” 

“Main Street” is not a story. It is a 
drama of tableaux, a series of pictures 
thrown upon the screen with little pre- 
tense of logical sequence. But by their 
means the spectator gradually acquaints 
himself with the dramatis personae. 
Many characters of fiction “live and 
move and have their being” in a world of 
two dimensions. They live flatly upon 
the printed page; they have length and 
breadth but no thickness. But the char- 
acters in “Main Street” function in a 
three-dimensioned world. Before the 
story ends we seem to have wa!ked part- 
way around Carol and Will Kennicott 
and the tout ensemble of Gopher prairie. 
They exist quite as vividly in our minds 
as our acquaintances in the next block; 


and we laugh and weep at their foibles - 


and their woes. 

The leading lady is Carol Milford. 
Minnesota-born, native of a village whose 
“garden-sheltered streets and aisles of 
elm” proclaim its kinship with New Eng- 
land, she is the daughter of a kindly, 
whimsical old judge. He loves her more 
fondly than wisely until his death, which, 


alas! occurs at a time to deprive her of 
his sympathetic guidance in the transition 
years when she most needs his wisdom. 
A few years later she graduates from a 
denominational college that is too small 
to be of value as a microcosm of the big- 
ger world: and at twenty-five she is still 
an unstable, temperamental child who 
dreams of reforming the world, and who 
believes that it will “take only half an 
hour to change a wire-fenced potato plot 
into a walled rose-garden”—for do not 
all obstacles, in her rosy day-dreams, 
melt like dew before the sun? 

Thus, a woman in years, a child in 
knowledge of affairs, she marries Dr. 
Will Kennicott, a rough-and-ready gen- 
eral practitioner from Gopher Prairie, 
Minnesota. It is a union of opposites, 
for he is intensely practical, a respecter 
of facts but impatient of theories, the im- 
personation of virile Middle Western 
manhood. She marries him: primarily, 
let us hope, because she loves him and 
because he possesses the qualities that 
she feels intuitively are needed to com- 
plement her own; but secondarily, as the 
author tells us, because she has convinced 
herself that it will be a glorious life work 
to go as missionary of culture to Gopher 
Prairie. She longs to reconstruct its 
architecture, to transform its sordid phy- 
sicality into that of an ideal Old or New 
England village with streets of over- 
arching trees and cosy cottages nestled 
among gardens of flowers. She resolves 
to sacrifice her young life; and she 
dreams of Golpher Prairie falling at her 
feet in gratitude. Alas! if she had been 
wiser she would have known that our 
Messiahs are not rewarded with grati- 
tude in their own day and generation. 
The story is a record of Gopher Prairie’s 
reaction to Carol Kennicott and hers to 
Gopher Prairie; of her failure to move 
the immovable, of Gopher Prairie’s to 
cage the uncageable. And because it is 
a study in universals, because it is your 
story and mine, it rings true. = 


Its Application 


OW let us re-write “Main Street,” 
providing fresh stage setting and 
dramatis personae. Instead of 

Carol Kennicott, you and I, musicians, 
organists, will now play the leading part. 
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Temperamentally we are not wholly un- 
like Carol, and we shall fit fairly com- 
fortably into her role. Like her we are 
probably dreamers; and surely, what- 
ever our age, we can recall a time when 
we knew ourselves to be voices crying in 
the wilderness, “Prepare ye the way of 
true culture!” As students, the further 
we had penetrated into music’s mysteries 
the further we had removed ourselves 
from the arena of worldliness, and such 
echoes of strife as reached our ears 
seeped in through padded walls. We had 
lived increasingly in the world of the 
ideal, to whose service, like a mediaeval 
knight, we had dedicated our lives. We 
had seen the vision—when or how it mat- 
ters little; it matters only that we had 
beheld it. 

Now along comes Will Kennicott of 
Gopher Prairie, in the guise of a job; 
for remember, this drama is an allegory, 
a parable. We had never thought much 
about jobs. Job in the abstract—yes, we 
had expected to have one sometime; but 
what dreamer ever lays definite siege to a 
job in the concrete? Somehow, in our 
mission to humanity, we had not yet 
seemed to need flesh-and-blood feet that 
contacted solid earth. But the job that 
paid court to us, while not perfect, looked 
promising; and after due consideration 
we accepted it, partly because its unac- 
customed virility and the novelty of hav- 
ing a job appealed to us, partly because 
we persuaded ourselves that through it 
we might work miracles. 

The third actor in the drama is the en- 
vironment of our newly-accepted job, 
now to be our environment, our Gopher 
Prairie. We despise it. How can we 
help despising it; for is it not a town of 
men and women who take not the remot- 
est interest in being uplifted, the home of 
people who are ignorant or vicious, who 
flatter and criticize, the home of the phi- 
listine, the dilettante, the miser, the con- 
ceited ass and the simpering idiot—and 
every man-jack of them bound fast to the 
car of the powerful god of things-as- 
they-are and unalterably opposed to 
change? 

The cast is complete, the stage set; 
now how shall we develop the plot? 
From this point each of us makes, lives, 
his own drama. Some of us have from 
the outset followed the path of least re- 
istance. We promptly climbed onto the 
bandwagon, became ourselves prophets 


of Baal and scrambled with the mob to 
secure our share in the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. We prostituted art to money. 
Probably our easy solution of life’s prob- 
lem brought unhappy moments, for the 
heavenly vision, once received into the 
soul, has an uncomfortable habit of trou- 
bling the waters of complacency. But 
when it became too insistent we threw on 
full organ—tremolo, traps and all—and 
improvised contrapuntal variations on 
“T Don’t Know Where I’m Going, but 
I’m on my Way” against the canto firmo 
“Everybody’s Doing It” in the pedals, 
and hoped to convince ourselves that the 
din had silenced the “wee, sma’ voice.” 
Thus the years drifted on; and each 
year a nature, once sensitive, grew harder 
and dryer, and our fetters became in- 
creasingly riveted to conventionality; and 
one day, when another youthful mission- 
ary of culture appeared, with his God- 
given message, our very selves were sur- 
prised at the venom we had secreted. “It 
I have made gold my hope, or have said 
to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence ; 
this also were an iniquity to be punished 
by the judge, for I have denied the God 
that is above.” 

Some of us have compromised. It is 
the most common axiom of the street, 
and the most immoral, that life is a com- 
promise. We reasoned thus: we must 
hold our job, for it means shoes for the 


' children, and a Ford car, and respectabil- 


ity in the community. But at the same 
time we were sure that we cou!d uphold 
our musical ideals. Well, I will not dis- 
pute it; possibly it can be done. But the 
toughest job any man ever yet under- 
took was the service of God and Mam- 
mon, and the musician who sets out to 
uphold high musical ideals and please 
popular taste at one and the same time 
is doomed to a life of mental and spirit- 
ual acrobatics. His straddle will grow 
wider and wider, more and more painful 
to himself and ludicrous to the onlooker, 
as his ill-mated steeds dash away in dif- 
ferent directions, and when the inevitable 
split comes there will not be much left 
for the coroner to sit on. It is the 
devious path of hypocrisy ; and the hypo- 
crite neither respects himself nor holds 
the respect of the community. He has 
toyed with Mr. Hyde so long that he has 
lost the way back to Dr. Jekyll. 

Some of us are so like Carol Kenni- 
cott that “Main Street” is in all essen- 
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tials our own life-history. We have not 
surrendered; we have not compromised. 
We have kept our high purpose ever be- 
fore us; but we have failed to get results. 
The chisel that molds the stuff of our 
dream world is not tempered to cut the 
substance of the physical world; and in- 
stead of throwing away our old tools and 
fashioning new ones, we have blamed the 
substance and have finally given up try- 
ing. 

At first we displayed joyously our 
stock of constructive and reconstructive 
ideas. And for a while Gopher Prairie 
was tolerant; it was a novel entertain- 
ment. Then it declined politely to reduce 
itself to protoplasm for the purpose 
of our experimentation. We persisted 
blindly; and it was not until we had 
been rudely rebuffed that we awoke to a 
realization of the adamantine hardness of 
the rock we had tried to carve. Even 
then we did not seek the fault within our- 
selves; it never occurred to us to do so. 
We merely shrugged our shoulders, gave 
up trying and comforted ourselves with 
the thought of how immensely superior 
we were to our environment. And pres- 
ently, when something was done—for 
occasionally things do get done, even in 
Gopher Prairie—people didn’t call on us 
to help. We were too hurt to ask why; 
but if we had, somebody would have re- 
plied, with brutal frankness, “Because 
you would never have stood the pound- 
pound-pounding year after year without 
one bit of encouragement.” 

Not all the fault has lain at our door, 
however. We have made efforts to meet 
Gopher Prairie on its own ground. We 
have yielded our Bach-Brahms taste and 
ideals to their preference for Friml. 
Once-upon-a-time we organized a Gopher 
Prairie orchestra. We brought our- 
selves to admit that second-rate music, if 
well performed, might possess a cultural 
value. We were very humble; we let 
them select the music to be studied. But 
we stubbed our toe again against the 
same old rock—Gopher Prairie stand- 
ards; which, though they may be “as 
reasonable to Gopher Prairie as [Lake 
Shore Drive standards are to Chicago,” 
are inevitably below our minimum. 
“Well performed” meant nothing to 
Gopher Prairie. The cornet refused to 
play music in which he had rests. His 
conception of orchestra was a continuous 
performance of cornet and piano, with 


the others who hadn’t so good lungs tag- 
ging along as best they might. No fiddler 
wanted to play second; he wanted to 
carry the tune. And the aspiring and 
perspiring trombone could neither read 
music nor count time. However, we did 
enforce a semblance of musica! discipline, 
and we managed to hold the bunch to- 
gether long enough to give one concert. 
Everything went badly. It was a long- 
drawn-out evening of misery and humili- 
ation. But the players were happy, for 
fiddles could squeak, cornet blare and 
trombone boom-boom without fear of be- 
ing rapped to order by the conductor; 
and next day the local musical critic 
smeared journalistic honey upon the per- 
formance and at the same time prepared 
the orchestral corpse for decent burial in 
the cemetery of our once living hopes. 
This was our “last effort to harvest the 
April wind, to teach divine unhappiness 
by a correspondence course, to buy the 
lilies of Avalon and the sunsets of Coc- 
kaigne in tin cans.” We felt “like a revo- 
lutionist at fifty; not afraid of death, but 
bored by the probability of bad steaks 
and bad breaths and sitting up all night 
on windy barricades.” 
—L. T. 


Its Philosophy 


WONDER what all our years of resi- 
dence in Gopher Prairie have done 
to us! Carol Kennicott finally de- 

serted husband and home, when her 
environment had become unendurable, 
exactly as she had thrown up every other 
task that she had undertaken. This end 
was to be foreseen from the beginning ; 
she was as unstable as water. But even 
in Washington, to which she had fled to 
“do her bit” in war work, all that she 
succeeded in gaining was “that amiable 
contempt called poise. Her glimpse of 
tasks involving millions of people and a 
score of nations reduced Main Street 
from bloated importance to its actual 
pettiness. She could never again be quite 
so awed by the power with which she 
herself had endowed it.” 

Have our years in Gopher Prairie, in- 
terrupted, perhaps, by war service or-an 
occasional season in New York, taught us 
anything more than this? If not, it is 
something to have salted down so much 
of worldly wisdom, and it may be for us 
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at least a temporary saving grace. If 
we can keep our gaze fixed on the glory 
of the sunset we are a little less annoyed 
by the sand through which our feet are 
laboring; for we have come to realize 
that our petty world is not the universe, 
that the world of our dreams may exist 
elsewhere as reality, that the complacent 
sordidness of our environment is a good 
deal like the toothache, uncomfortable 
but probably not fatal. 

But at best this is only a negative li 
losophy. It is a reiteration of the cold 
comfort we used to get sometimes from 
our mothers, “What can’t be cured must 
be endured.” We chafe under it as pussy 
chafes in your lap when you impose upon 
her your will and hold her by your super- 
ior strength. It is not even remotely con- 
structive; no negative philosophy is. 
Therefore, in some way that we may not 
understand, it must be destructive, and 
because it is destructive it is not a safe 
foundation upon which to build the prac- 
tical structure of life. 

One reason why “Main Street,” with 
its appeal to universals, fails to impress 
the reader is that it leaves Carol Kenni- 
cott, having adopted this philosophy of 
cynicism, with no hint that her life in 
Gopher Prairie has taught her a positive 
lesson. Why multiply words so multi- 
trrdinously, one feels, if the product is to 
be a negation? Perhaps the author has 


sensed just this, for he seems to make a- 


final effort to leave with the reader a 
more positive impression. It is at the 
end of the story, just before Carol finally 
returns to her home in Gopher Prairie, 
that he pulls in by the hair a generalis- 
sima of suffrage forces who otherwise 
has no slightest connection with either 
plot or people. Through her he retails 
various and profitless vapidities of the 
sort that pass as coin of the relm in the 
Bohema of our Greenwich Villages, half 
truths like this: “The one thing that is 
disgraceful to any one of us is obvious 
success. The Uplifter who is popular 
with wealthy patrons has softened his 
philosophy to please them;” which has a 
good deal the flavor of half-baked dough. 
But she does add one suggestion that is 
both constructive and practical. It is 
this: “There is one attack you can make, 
perhaps the only kind that accomplishes 
much anywhere. You can keep on look- 
ing at one thing after another in your 
home and church and bank, and ask why 


it is and who first laid down the law that 


it had to be that way. If enough of us do 
this impolitely enough, we’ll become civil- 
ized in merely twenty thousand years, in- 
stead of having to wait the two hundred 
thousand that our cynical anthropological 
friends allow.” Mr. Lewis, I suspect, 
would have us assume that Carol Kenni- 
cott accepts and adopts this as a working 
philosophy, one that may afford common 
ground on which her dreaming shall co- 
operate with Dr. Kennicott’s practicality. 
But he gives us no reason for believing 
that she has or will accept and adopt it. 
From all that we know of her, probably 
she has not and never will. 

It may be that this, after all, is about 
all that you and I can do for our Gopher 
Praires. It is another way of stating the 
homely truth that we must submit to the 
slow, sure, unspectacular methods of 
education. We must first discover 
wherein the existing process of thought 
is wrong, then in the next generation sub- 
stitute one that is better. Most of us are 
too old, too firmly fixed in our mental 
habits, to learn new tricks of thought. 

erefore the educator makes little head- 
way with grown-ups. But the minds of 
their children are as clay in his hands, 
and if he possesses his soul in patience he 
miay reasonably hope to exert some per- 
ceptible influence in a community in 
about fifty years. This is why long pas- 
torates are the only real ones. This is 
why our smaller college towns have such 
a different atmosphere from other towns 
of the same size. This is why a munici- 
pal organist who entertains citizens but 
neglects to train high school students, is 
letting slip the one cable that will hold 
when the ship drifts towards the rocks. 

Surrender, compromise, day-dreaming, 
indifference—none of these avails, for its 
foundation is laid in shifting sand. Edu- 
cation alone, the slow unfolding akin to 
that of the oak-tree—this is the true, the 
constructive method. Its foundation is 
upon the rock. To him that builds upon 
this foundation, “I will liken him unto 
a wise man which built his house upon a 
rock: and the rain descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not, for it 
was founded upon a rock.” —L., T. 


HE oldest trouble in the world comes 
from want of understanding.—Rud- 
yard Kipling. 





Unit Organs 


R. P. ELIOT 


UST as the automobile introduced 
new words and aviation further en- 
tiched the English language, so 
organ terminology has developed to 

keep pace with the growth and ramifica- 
tions of the industry—the arts and crafts 
which have become at last an industry of 
recognized importance. While some pur- 
ists have been quarreling over organ reg- 
ister names many of these registers have 
fallen into the discard, and organists 
have concerned themselves more about 
new tones and combinations they make 
possible than about the language to be 
used on the stop keys or stop knobs. 

Quite undefined in the mind of organ- 

ists and the public seems to be, first of all, 
the meaning of terms used to describe 
types of legitimate instruments, leaving 
aside all consideration of the various “pit 
instruments,” orchestrions, piano and trap 
combinations with or without organ reg- 
isters, and their kind. Having been in at 
the birth of the idea and closely con- 
cerned in its development, and in no wise 
claiming it as my own, perhaps I can 
qualify as a witness to the original mean- 
ing of certain words and expressions, and 


NOTE: To the best of our knowledge 

this exposition of the Unit System 
of organ building is the first that has ever 
been published in any magazine the world 
over, at least since that system came into 
active use by various builders. 

Naturally, the builder has been con- 
cerned with the manufacturing of his 
product and has not spent much thought 
on the question of its proper presentation 
on paper, nor has he bothered much 
about questions of terminology. Through 
the courtesy and great patience of Mr. 
Robert P. Elliot, author of the following 
article, we have been able to prepare the 
complete specifications—complete so far 
as the organist is concerned—of two dif- 
ferent types of what we shall call the 
Unit System of organ building. In doing 
this we have been free to depart radically 
from the usual form in which such Unit 
Systems have been furnished on paper, 
and herewith present the skeleton speci- 
fications in a form which we believe will 
be most easily interpreted by the average 
reader unacquainted with the Unit Sys- 


I may say that I am supported in all I 
state by Mr. J. J. Carruthers, for many 
years past consulting engineer at the 
Kimball organ works and the closest as- 
sociate at the right hand of Robert Hope- 
Jones in all his British and American 
developments from the first organ he 
ever built until his death. As to myself, 
while qualifying, I may say for the bene- 
fit of readers of the younger generation 
that I was vice-president of the Austin 
Organ Co. when we brought Hope-Jones 
into that firm, that I spent years study- 
ing his work in Great Britain, and was 
president of the ill-fated Hope-Jones 
Organ Co. of Elmira up to its liquidation. 
During these years of association the or- 
chestral instruments we are discussing 
were conceived and developed, the devel- 
opment continuing markedly after Mr. 
Carruthers and I got together once more, 
with a number of other former associates 
of Hope-Jones and with the support of 
the splendid existing Kimball organiza- 
tion and factories. So much for that. 

The Unit Orchestra is a clearly defined 
instrument, first worked out by Hope- 
Jones as the Unit Organ, of which splen- 
tem. This form has two great advan- 
tages: It cannot be misunderstood by 
even a careless reader; and, it tells the 
builder’s story in cold facts of the sim- 
plest character. 

The discssion of the merits or demerits 
of the Unit System shall be left by the 
Editors in other hands for the present. 
Our first great task is accomplished in 
the publication of the following article 
and specifications. The sincere apprecia- 
tion both of the readers and the Editors 
is due the Kimball Company for the op- 
portunity of dissecting two such notable 


examples of their work, and to Mr. EI-- 


liot for his patience and codperation in 
the difficult task of arranging the follow- 
ing materials in such form as can be best 
adapted to these columns. Neither the 
Kimball Company nor Mr. Elliot are to 
be held responsible in any way for the 
form in which the skeleton specifications 
herein appear; but the information they 
contain is accurate and complete in every 
respect.—THE Epirors. 
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did examples exist in Ocean Grove, the 
Temple in Philadelphia, First Presbyter- 
ian Church in South Bend, St. Paul’s 
Church of Buffalo, and elsewhere. The 
division of stops, all or mainly unified, is 
by tone families and not by manuals. 

The Orchestral Organ is or may be as 
much unified as the Unit Orchestra, or it 
may be “straight” or nearly so. It is bet- 
ter reasonably unified. It may contain 
registers identical in character with those 
in the Unit Orchestra, but they are ar- 
ranged on organ principles, properly all 
enclosed for full orchestral expression, 
and usually grouped as Great and Or- 
chestral (or Choir) manuals with suitable 
Pedal in one Chamber, Swell and suitable 
Pedal in another, Solo (if any) either in- 
dependent with its suitable Pedal or inde- 
pendent with the addition of certain reg- 
isters from Great and Orchestral, or with 
independent registers, but enclosed with 
Great-Orchestral. 

In other words, an experienced organ- 
ist will be at home on an Orchestral Or- 
gan and he will have to study to play the 
Unit Orchestra as though he were a con- 
ductor directing an orchestra. The organ 
will have due proportions of foundation, 
string, flute, reed, on each manual, ac- 
cording to its cost and capacity, and these 
will be grouped together in the separate 
enclosures. The true Unit Orchestra will 
have foundation, brass, string, and wood 
wind separately enclosed, or brass and 
heavy foundation in one chamber and the 
string, lighter flutes, and wood wind in 
another, with percussion instruments 
“separately enclosed or distributed on cer- 
tain established principles. 

The correctly designed and voiced Or- 
chestral Organ may be just as orchestral, 
have just as imitative strings, wood wind, 
and brass, as any Unit Orchestra, and not 
necessarily any more foundation tone. 
The unit principle may be applied suc- 
cessfully to a solid church organ, and that 
was the origin of the idea of the unit or- 
chestra in the minds of Hope-Jones and 
his associates of the time. Many of the 
readers need only recall what they said or 
wrote in praise of the Ocean Grove or- 
gan, and these include men holding some 
of the highest posts in America to-day. 

Now we come to orchestral tone, and 
that is a subject of the deepest impor- 
tance, and as little understood. I cus- 
tomarily write of “orchestral” tone and 
orchestral tone. So many intensely: disa- 
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greeable things are done in the name of 
“orchestral instruments” and “orchestral 
tone” that a definition is needed. Or- 
chestral tone is tone imitative of the 
orchestra, and that is the highest form of 
musical expression (the “King of Instru- 
ments” was like the “King of the Beasts,” 
a roaring monster, in the days when that 
title was first applied—no delicacy, little 
expression). Builders of so-called “or- 
chestral” instruments delight in acid 
string tone, hooting flutes, harsh reeds, 
no gradations, no delicacy. It is this 
misconception that has brought the name 
“orchestral” into disrepute with organists 
of the highest qualifications. 

One company forbade its salesmen to 
use the word “organ” under any consid- 
eration, but always “Symphonic Orches- 
tra,” and the product bore no relation to 
the name. Others refer to “Unit Organ” 
er “Unit Orchestra” without providing 
the fundamentals. “Orchestral Organ” 
is a term applied indiscriminately to any 
organ some builders wish to sell to a 
theater, even when, as in notable in- 
stances, it contains few or no orchestral 
voices and is built solidly upon church 
organ tradition even to multiplication of 
diapasons, gross flutes, flauto majors 
and others of what I call “moo cow” 
tones when they are gverdone in theater 
work, and loaded with mixtures. 

Hope-Jones (we have to get back to 
him now and then, for he originated and 
largely developed the idea) built the first 
Orchestral Organ in a church, the First 
Presbyterian of Montclair, New Jersey, 
and it was an Austin voiced mainly by 
Carlton Michell. Here for the first time 
in America he used the Orchestral as the 
lowest manual instead of the Choir, plac- 
ing there his keen strings and orchestral - 
voices, while the Swell had a more sub- 
stantial and smoother String Gamba and 
suitable reeds and foundation. This or- 
gan we (The Kimball Co.) later placed in 
the Broadway Theater, New York, and 
still later rebuilt with new console and 
added registers, especially orchestral 
basses. There it was played by Johnston, 
Cooper, Depew, Musgrove, Smith and 
others of the best men who ever occupied 
a theater organ bench, until they literally 
wore it out. This Orchestral manual is 
usually supplied instead of the Choir stop - 
grouping in theater work, largely because 
the orchestral builders got started that 
way. 
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In Unit Orchestra building the rule is 
to have the Accompaniment manual at 
the bottom, being what the name implies. 
The Orchestral manual next, with some 
brass and all the strings and wood wind 
at suitable pitches, light foundation also. 
The Solo manual at the top, with heavy 
solo work of all kinds, especially brass 
and wood wind in unison and 16 ft. 
pitches, heavy foundation, and strings in 
groups. The Accompaniment manual 
has second touch stops mainly at unison 
for lefthand counter melodies, and the 
Orchestral has some of the same and also 
other second touch stops at unison and 
sub pitches for counter melodies and 
righthand solo work. Some percussions, 
the drums and legitimate orchestral traps 
are placed for correct use on first and 
second touches of these manuals and the 
pedals, and the pedals also carry on sec- 
ond touch any 32’ diaphones or tubas for 
a final blast, and the powerful solo brass 
at high pitch and one or two manual cou- 
plers 8’ and 4’ for pedal treble solos 
through into second touch, while sustain- 
ing pedal bass in first touch. Any organ- 
ist can think of uses for this—-a familiar 
Widor Symphony, for instance, that can- 
not be brought out properly in any other 
way. 

Now again to the Orchestral Organ 
and our earlier statement thaé it need dif- 
fer in no way from the Unit Orchestra in 
its tonal composition. The same Double 
Touch, Pizzicato Touch if required (it’s 
agreed by several expert plavers that this 
is not worth the money), Harps, Glock- 
enspiels, Marimbas, Xylophones and 
other percussion instruments, the same 
drums and traps, can be and frequently 
are supplied, just as heavy pressures can 
be and often are used. The same mas- 
sive unit stops, as where my firm carries 
its big diapasons half way down into the 
8 ft. octave in massive pipe metal, match- 
ing onto wood for a diapason bass or 
onto a Diaphone; the same pure tin or- 
chestral strings; in short—the same. 

A word about “unification,” and in the 
word itself I find almost my only point 
of difference with Hope-Jones, who 
thought it not an ideal term but never 
suggested a better. I think it is explicit 
and correct. It is not decent to do what 
organ builders habitually stumble into in 
their first steps. A single diapason must 
not be used also at octave pitch. If there 
-is a heavy principal diapason, usually ex- 


tended to the pedal at 16 ft., and smaller 
diapason in the same chamber, the latter 
may properly be unified and used as a 4 
ft. on the manual, and if there is suffi- 
cient support it may be used as a double 
also, either to tenor C at 16 ft. pitch or 
carried through if the money runs to that, 
but it is of so little value as a pedal stop 
that even when we have the pipes we 
rarely waste a stop key on it. On the 
other hand, we often take it into the 
Choir or Orchestral at 8 ft. as well as the 
Great at 16, 8, and 4 ft., and more often 
we make it a mild Viola Diapason or 
Wald Horn instead of a plain diapason 
when we do that. It is legitimate to 
unify the softer flutes, and on Jarge or- 
gans the Tibia Clausa. In some instances 
the keen strings, in others the mild 
strings or dulciana. A very useful unit 
stop in a medium or large Swell organ is 
an Oboe Horn at 16, 8. and 4 ft., also as 
a pedal Bassoon at 16 ft.; but there must 
be another 8 ft. reed on that manual, pre- 
ferably a Trumpet, before that is done, 
and usually there is a Saxaphone or Or- 
chestral Oboe, and quite often a Vox 
Humana as well. 

Pedal extensions are abhorred by some 
of the men who think in terms of the 
past. These same men freely commit the 
atrocity of borrowing down any number 
of manual registers at the pitch at which 
they appear on the manuals, gaining 
thereby merely a certain convenience but 
adding nothing to the organ, whereas 
legitimate Pedal extensions do add vital 
elements at moderate cost and without 
sacrificing valuable space, which is some- 
times worth more than the money in 
theaters and residences, occasionally even 
in churches. The Festival organ in Pat- 
ten Gymnasium, Evanston, this year sup- 
ported the argument as to pedal exten- 
sions, it being stated authoritatively that 
this instrument contains “the best and 
largest pedal of any organ in Chicago” 
although it was an instrument of ten sets 
of pipes with no independent pedal stop, 
all the pedal being derived from three ex- 
tended stops and three unit stops. 

As an example of an Orchestral Organ 
I submit a specification of the four man- 
ual instrument in the Palace Theatre, 
Philadelphia. This instrument has the 
Unit type of console, but is not a Unit 
Orchestra. There are registers unified 
across Great and Orchestral, some of 
them onto Solo, and suitable Pedal basses 
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in one chamber. The Swell and suitable 
Pedal are in another, and the percussion 
instruments, including Piano, are dis- 
tributed between the chambers. The 
Piano, by the way, not only is enclosed 
but has full control of soft and sustain- 
ing pedal, mandolin and banjo tones. 
This organ has an extensive unified Echo 
in two chambers at the rear of the house, 
the entire Echo available on the Solo 
manual and enough of it at suitable 
pitches on the next lower manual for an 
accompaniment within itself instead of 
having recourse to accompaniment stops 
in the main organ, ruining any attempt at 
solo work. This has its own Celesta and 
Chimes. Double touch, individual swell 
actions and all orchestral controls are 
embodied in this instrument. 

Turning now to the Unit Orchestra in 
the Stanley Theater, Philadelphia, we 
have a larger, more costly, more power- 
ful instrument in a house seating 4,000 
as against the 1120 seats in the Palace 
Theater. This instrument could have 
had four manuals, but I think it should 
not, because a fourth manual is a disa- 
bility on a Unit Orchestra unless it be to 
take care of an Echo, and this, being a 
house with a deep balcony, is no house 
for an Echo organ. The appended speci- 
fication shows the distribution of the in- 
strument into two chambers, one the 
brass and heavy foundation, with certain 
wood wind and a utility accompaniment 
stop (an innovation) and the other the 
orchestral mass. Here we have the pos- 
sibility of answering phrases, as English 


Horn in one chamber and Oboe in the 
other, Trumpet and Horn, Vox Humana 
and Vox Humana, Flute and Flute, Harp 
and Celesta, Glockenspiel and Xylophone. 
Note the preservation of balance and in- 
strumentation characteristic of the names 
and purposes of the manuals, and study 
the possibilities of two, three and four 
melodies and accompaniment. 

One important distinction between 
legitimate Orchestral Organs and Unit 
Orchestras and the sort which has 
brought both designations into bad favor 
with many people, lies in the provision of 
drums and traps. Only those found in 
an orchestra—a real orchestra, not a jazz 
band—are admissable. These may in- 
clude Bass Drum, Tympani, the Cym- 
bals, the Chinese Gong, Chinese Wood 
Block, Castanets, Tambourine, Tom Tom, 
and the Thunder Drum or war drum 
(costly and rare) as used, for instance, 
in Tschaikowsky’s 1812 Overture. Other- 
wise stated, the legitimate instruments 
required for color in folk music. Never 
the array of squawks, grunts, roars, bells 
and whistles which form almost the foun- 
dation of some instruments. I know one 
four manual organ with seventy-two of 
these, including three varieties of Hen 
Cackle and-Rooster Crow. Pity the poor 
organist! And the listeners! 

If I have contributed anything toward 
clearing the air of misunderstanding in 
one department of organ building, I am 
glad. Probably I have “started some- 
thing,” but let it come. 


Unit Specifications 
Two Philadelphia Organs 


N THE following specification form 
as devised by the Editors, the reader 
will find the actual pipe-content of 

the entire organ given first. In the sec- 
ond column is given the total number of 
pipes in each rank, while the pitch length 
of the lowest pipe is given in the third 
columns. The columns to the right indi- 
cate the number of stops derived from 
each rank for the respective organs, 
Pedal, Accompaniment, Orchestral, ‘and 
Solo. In the Palace specifications these 
divisions are Pedal, Great, Swell, Or- 
chestral, and Solo, with the Echo Organ 
added at the bottom of the list. 


In the lists of separate divisions the 
reader will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the form at a glance. Note that 
registers that are to be found only in one 
division and that are not unified, du- 
plexed, extended, or borrowed, are 
printed in all caps; those that are du- 
plexed or extended for ony two stops, 
are printed in caps-and-small-caps ; while 
all others, unified and duplexed or ex- 
tended considerably, are printed in ordi- 
nary types. 

For the sake of better comparison both 
specifications are printed in the same 
form. 
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THE STANLEY ORGAN 
STANLEY THEATER—PHILADELPHIA 
Builder: W. W. Kimball Co., 1921 


CONTENT: 
2509 Pipes. 36 RANKS. 163 STops. 
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ReepD: Rog. P 597. 
14 146 8 *Solo Vox Humana........ 2-32 
15 73 8 Echo Vox Humana........ -211 
© 6: 8 *Hagtsh Hora .........4. -122 
17 73 16’ Orchestral Oboe .......... 2=52 
SGN Es SRENNIOR cosesssescucucsaned --IT!I 
19.020 SB MUBEETE  ocncscscss sec -I-- 
Bd 98 RS. ARMIN. os vives ws seueSabe ue r223 
ar Gr ® Saxaphone ..........5..0 -IIiI 
Brass: R 4. P 316. 
vo 2 ie |: a 6242 
oe Aa Sein oc es: 3-23 
28° 95° Se HOM: v6.65 6. c0 con 2223 
5.073 SS SMD MEOW 65.5565 se sa cncee -I2I 
Percussion: R 7. P 380. 
Oe. Oe ies © II-I 
7 Rs ES SABO occ es ctiwessawened 222- 
ms SS BEARING: ose ses cc ewe aces -I-- 
29 49 8 *Harp (Marimba) ........ -121 
=e eee ies C1 eS ee -2I11 
31 37 4’ Glockenspiel (O. B.)...... -122 
32 49 4° Xylophone ............... aa ae Un 
TRAPS: 17. 
a *Bass Drum 
b *Tympani 
c *Snare Drum Tap 
d *Snare Drum Roll 
e *Cymbal 
f *Cymbal Crash 
g *Triangle 
h *Tambourine 
i *Castanets 
j *Tom Tom 
k *Chinese Gong Stroke 
1 *Chinese Block Tap 
m *Chinese Block Roll 
n *Sleigh Bells 
° Sleigh Bells 
p *Bird Call 
q Bird Call 


*Indicates the registers that are in the sec- 
ond of the two crescendo chambers. 


- PEDAL 
FouNDATION 
We gd LE ee 32r 16 8 
@ -O PEIIAUENS ... 002 sin ses ses 1 8 4 
2) 7) AeA AOIRUIBR) 5 5 61 ses <:s 16 
410 Goncert Flute ............ 32r 16 & 


STRING 
Bima MONO Lc npkuen tne sugse sasus 16 
02: Ke 3 OBKS. . 500655550555 8 
eee WMO. os cau iic\.e's 4s oin'o <5 16 
Bas Veo 4 RKS....0.056. 55% 8 4 
REED 

9 17 *Solo Vox Humana ...... 8 
10 19 Orchestral Oboe ......... 16 
te ee © ESS ae ee eee 


lo ole oF 


Brass 

eae YT) er ree 32 16 8 
Cy tie ee, eae ae 

i427 6Prench Horn .........5.<% 8 4 


Op 


PERCUSSION 
G0 AMD co Geecusc cts seen oe 16 8 


TRAPS 

a 1 *Bass Drum 

b 2 *Snare Drum Roll 
c 3 *Cymbal 


Seconp ToucH 

i BD MMOD eu 5 wsisisiselwis a's isis <i> 32 16 
2 WR MMUIIIEL sii toca ccs wo ses 8 4 
PROIREING | Sick oss soni oie 8c 8 
*Bass Drum 

*Tympani 

*Cymbal 

*Cymbal Crash 

5 *Chinese Gong Stroke 


ACCOMPANIMENT 
FouNDATION 
t Open Diapason .......... 
Sieg Ce. | Eee ese 8. 
ee OS ST ee 
ie © EC ee a ea 8 
fr Concert Sigte ..04....05... 16 8 4 2% 
1 FLUTE CELESTE ....:. 


oh Ww 
bhWH RU 


c 
d 
e 


PD oupawnrs 
ja 
Z 
oO 
2h COL CO 


Com 

a 

3 
— 
ANC 
lo ole ob 


ar Vaolins 2RKS: .........<-.00% 
22 MUTED VIOLINS 2 Rks 


~ 
onk tb 


11 24 Echo Vox Humana....... 8 
7226 MOUSE TTE cic iwasce ss 
ee ae, G1. er a ae 


io oe ob = 


is 29 Prench Hora ......3..... 8 
10°30 -Bicho HOM .2s.000506503% 


PERCUSSION 

BF 00 MAO is esas es cc siete nis ove 8 
533) (MAROOMA i555. cde e sees. 

BE PR os ioe a oS Rs Sack as 

BD GAO MONIES hii sue o ors eiete 8 
21 37 Glockenspiel ............: 


TRAPS 


oof GO 


kb OOH 


*Snare Drum Tap 
*Snare Drum Roll 
*Tambourine 
*Castanets 

*Tom Tom 
*Chinese Block Tap 


moa op 
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Seconp ToucH 


I 


Qu — & vw 


aamnen 
HS wnd HN OVL Wb 


ies! 
° 
a 


noe 


4 8 
5 11 
6 17 


STRING 
7 18 
8 19 
Q 22 
10 25 
Ir 28 


REED 


PAM ak career eee aie 
WORMNES 6c sa hkasacnbanesns 
PAAIGDHONE: «.< s5.0010% 05006 o4% 
*Snare Drum Roll 
*Triangle 

*Chinese Block Roll 

*Bird Call 


3 
3 6 *Clarabella 


QnA AC INS” 655.6055%064. 


*Enolish Horn oi. .6.3.6's 


OUTS EA ea 
NANABHORE cence s5.005 60. 


ORCHESTRAL 


INDATION 
T *DIABNONE 6.6.6 es cco’ 


Open Diapason ...... 
Tibia Clausa ......... 
Wald Horn: .....%.%% 


8 
Concert Flute ........ 16 8 4 2% 


CT Ae i te eee 
ete 2 Biss. 6.5s.s550% 
WROD sd sGisce sue acnes 
TS To Re ee eee 
Vion 2 Ris... 


12 31 *Solo Vox Humana.... 


13 32 


Echo Vox Humana... 


14 33 *English Horn ........ 


15 34 
16 35 
17 36 
18 37 


Brass 


REN tre fos seco salu laseneca a 
tt) a re 
Clarinet 
Saxaphone 


19 HO BA is ieseisio's sie aieiersios 
20.43 SM! 660 esas c's. 


aI 43 
22 45 


French Horn ........ 
cho Horm. <.4.5<.65% 


PERCUSSION 


23 47 


BIR ges alate coveted oie 


24 49 *Harp (Miramba) .... 


25 50 
26 51 


TRAPS 


NDGIEBIO, b.6esss <0 obs 
Glockenspuel ......... 


a 1 *Snare Drum Tap 


SEconD ToucH 


I 


en Qu sf Ww db 
HEN Auf WH & 


= 


Tapia Clause .....<s« 


*English Horn ....... 


CESS. ror 


211 RR 
PACU BOR a fas. sue cer0-s 


Glockenspiel ......... 


*AVIODHONE oe5cnees oe 
*Snare Drum Roll 
*Triangle 


FouNDATION 
T Bi TMIAPHOOE fi6i0.5)6565 cesicaives 


2 6 *Clarabella 


3 9 
4 12 


STRING 
5 33 
76 14 
7 16 
8 19 


ro hee eee ee ee 


Wiba: @lawsa: ....0...00.6% 
Concert Flute .......... 


ello? 3) RUB. ois osscesinne 


WMD oS oS nw tins 3 oes iareie 24%4 1% 


AOU cia asewrnedod 


-& COC COM CH 


16 


16 


i.) 


GO GO GO GO CO CO 


16 


oo oo 
AR COL 


oon 
AL OL 


_ 
nN 

-& CCOo% 

a 


REED 
9 21 *Solo Vox Humana...... 16 
10 22 Echo Vox Humana ..... 

It 24 *Eaglish: Horn. ......6<csies 16 
ge 0 | ner 16 
B9627 RIN UWRAS isc sweets 

T4, 30: Clarinet) ..:ss60.60.0 ashes 16 8 
15 31 Saxaphone 


Brass 

1Gtae ate ook ieaiawwande 16 
F790 ME POINDEE 5, 3220 ssa sieds.s 16 8 
1% 39 French Horii: . v.:0.0:.3: 16 8 
19:40 Boho Hern: oss asecceesss 


PERCUSSION 

PO ATG MOS 5 as care hsasetlea'er tiers 

BAG MAND: sos slessrecesaleyacine-elvens 

BAT AR COLES CA io oiciers. «ain aeteaieiws 

23 45 Glockenspiel ............ 4 
Ba AO *AGIODHORE: osikccis scorer 0-0% 


_ 
OA 0000000000 


on CO 


ARR COCO 


The Viola pipes are used in the Ranks 
given, in conjunction with 4’ and 2’ Ranks 
from the Concert Flute (No. 4) for the pro- 
duction of a 6-Rank Mixture. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 
PALACE THEATER—PHILADELPHIA 
Builder: W. W. Kimball Co. 


CONTENT: 
2464 Pipes. 35 RANKS. 99 Stors. 4 MANUAIS. 


FounpaTion: Ro. P 741. PGSOL 
BEI) BIAGHONE .i65.5- 0 ce deve I2-<I1 -; 
OF 10" Tithe: Clause)... .,.cs<:s:0%.6,<8% 12=32 
Os) S Wald Hott oo cncscvecaes -2-I- 
73 8 HORN DIAPASON ....- 
7 Mi wien O12) 0) 23] 0 a re re - 
OF 10) Clatavellaeeccccscascs ccc I 
O7 10° Concert Binte:. o:.:<.65.50.5: 4 
61 8’ UNDA MARIS ......... ~ 
93 S$ ‘QUINTADENA. .....8-: - 


R 6. P 408. 

TO 97 10 Violoncello: ........0000 000.2 = 

8’ GAMBA CELESTE ....- 
BUI NOIVANr or foc0's ates reisiets role brard - 

jo (ONC ea EO, 2 

BA O85) WO VIG Ote ira oroeatenions< 

is. 73. 8 MUTED VIOLIN .....:... -- 


© CON Quik WS DN 
ie oe | 

, 

1 


ie oe ee | 


| 
a Oe 


1 = = om tom 


: R6:. P aa6. 
16 122 8' VOX HUMANA 2 Rks..- - 
17 07 10 ObO6 OER) oo ceecsiceccss I - 
18 73.8’ ENGLISH HORN ...... -- 
ye ih] 0 erie are 


1 t to = 


sm tbo 


Ct ees 


Brass: R2. P 158. 
5 i eS So A2=%3 
23) 93 - - 


Percussion: R5. P 231. 

DRS DOe COMI oo), 6 Sacaictewsieieieies II--- 
24. GS 16) Pianotorte =< sisiceac co 23--- 
Die AAD) rE ress oioa sins Ga Ss ctaserelen --1- 
26 37 4' Glockenspiel ............. -2-31 
27 37° A) RVEOPHONE: 65 6. 60.5 0:0c0 i's ---II 


TRAPS: 13. 

a Bass Drum 

b Tympani 

c Snare Drum Tap 
d Snare Drum Roll 
¢ . 
f 


‘ 


Cymbal 
Cymbal Crash 
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g Triangle ce i |, 1 See ee eee ae ier eae 8 
h Tambourine 4 4 Glockenspiel ............ 4 
i Castanets a 1 Snare Drum Roll 
j Tom Tom b 2 Triangle 
k Chinese Wood Drum 8 S-G. 
1 Shuffle SWELL 
m Bird Call FouNDATION 
Ecuo Orcan: Ry. P4to. i ‘ ewe DIAPASON. «5.25265. : 
1 61 8 EnciisH DIAPASON ...... Sa ee eee ane Rtn eeete 
A 3 6 oso LR en eae 16 8 42 
2 85 16° Cor. de Natt...........:. 2-2-4 > OUINTADENA 
3 61 8 PHONEUMA .......... ~-.-1 -4 7 QUINTADENA ............. 8 
4 73 8 Viola Actheria .......... I-2-2 STRING 
5 61 8 Herp SERNA <5 0566 a Sa Sp WADING oo ees sea acs 84 
ot if eer —=9=6@ - 670 GAMBA CELBSTE ......... 8 
7 20 8 CHIMES eoses econ a s—f== Far MUSED VIOUIN 2.2.2.0. 8 
: REE 
italia PEDAL 8 12 VOX HUMANA ....eeceece:. g 
. ' Diaphone ae ee 6 915 [Oinae aN oo eos awe 16 8 4 
ie de 16 Brass 
2 eS MCNIEDOA souks ss '-s sees « 10 TO4O TRUMPET ocss esses ecuwes 8 
AF AGROORTE FUNC oo. 5-25 <n seen 32er 168 4 PERCUSSION 
Srrinc ERORY MEMUAMOM A Scone oe he oe 8 
iG) WED: oye cecinesnsncs « 16 8 Tremulant 
6 10 Violin eet Cea pea e ts lols 16 Ecuo SwELL 
7 12 Violins 2 Rks...........--. 8 4 r g EwcrasnH DIAPASON ........... 8 
REED 2 3 Cor de Nuit.............-+-45- 8 4 
0s AOUOR BRON 35 oa wisp cswst 16 3 5 ean PRCTRETIA 55:69:50: oe eee see .4 
ie 7 te a ee 4 
Brass eke. 8 
DM OM sg arasverbandaasvoes 1684 ° ai 
Seconp ToucH re ORCHESTRAL 
a ie | aes eee ee rene es 16 Tibi P 
» ames. ..........00cssce 8 ee GeO 0 OS ee eee 
4 Piano x : 168 2 2 Rieu ROEN 3 oe os secs soko s eos 8 
: aa. = 2. WS NOOO SEMINE a5. 2255 oss akan ious eis 842 
b 2 Tympani 46 UNDA MARIS 2... ccis00s60s000 8 
c 3 Cymbal STRING 
d 4 Crash Symbol 5M) RDN aces ancneeanewensa meee 1634 
8’ L-P. 4’ L-P. SSID WAN ooco ss ocinosng se eeu a eaauwss 
Ecuo PEDAL REED 
Gee Ce ae Ct ee [6S eae RAGA oe oe ene asaee ceca 8 
BR WROD ny cakwaxa kta akecunes® 8 812 
913 | 
GREAT SG SA MONEE. Se oiosac oiese sacs cee e skew 8 
Founsarion PERCUSSION 
; ;: Tbe Clauss Peron cee ; 11 15 Glockenspiel Tap saecengesasooss 4 
3 4 Wald Horn rae Dares g 4 12 16 Glockenspiel Repeating .......... 4 
4 9 Concert Flute ........... 16 8 4 2% 13% Traps 
Suenee a 1 Snare Drum Tap 
BO WER: css access esos care 8 Tremulant 
| are 8 2 Srconp ToucH 
B ree ee ND oo eek Sho 84 
ong P | ar eer 16 
7 13 Tuba ....-..--0-s sere ee 3 4 Glockenspiel Repeating .......... 4 
PERCUSSION BS TENE Aino eh ccsk osu «saan 4 
Be Dison ivcivescaves 8 a 1 Snare Drum Roll 
og, rea 168 4 b 2 Triangle 
10 18 Glockenspiel ............ 4 c 3 Bird Call 
TRAPS 8’ S-0. SOLO 
a I Snare Drum Tap FouNDATION 
b 2 Snare Drum Roll rer’ 8 
c 3 Tambourine ra Diap BP scat aw soe nen auew een 
4 4G Bas AUN RUBS 50s saeseawusne 84 
e 5 Tom Tom STRING | 
f 6 Chinese Wood Drum > Git Rena ODS 5 05a sve woe aciniase 8 
gs 7 Shuffle REED 
Seconp ToucH 4. S BENGHISH HORN -..4 50006555566 8 
[Res aca seacuwce es 8 Brass 
@ 2) Tae TARE os osieccass 8 Se ke ee Ce oe en eee 16 8 4 
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PERCUSSION 

6 9 Glockenspiel Repeating .......... 4 
4 10 DONHOPHONS, 5... 0000ct eee cocceee 

Tremulant : 

Ecuo Soo 

1 SNGLIGH: DEAPASON: <6. 6.6 60-00% 8 
AAG TAP UNA ct cistecsisis)sc6 eve oie e aie 842 
BP REONISOINVAD. o5:6:650.c:0i0s0.0 cays ne 0% 8 
@ VAGIG. ACHICTIA 0640100 0s's Aoroer 84 
8 Musette (Synthetic) ............ 8 
ID yA PERIOD 5c cs cisisos oie weivices 8 
TE, MEN e 5s horas ois 255 Shes eu eints sewers 8 4 

Tremulant 


N QU & PD 


COUPLERS 


Ot, 
8 GSOLsix 
16’ 


s—Echo Swell 

I—Echo Solo 

x—Echo on—Main off 

PISTONS (Absolute) on Double Touch 

Manual: G8& S8& O8 L8& Es T6. 
The above operate also on Pedal stops and 
respective manual couplers, also on respec- 
tive Echo divisions. A Cancel piston for 
each division cancels only the manual stops 
of the Swell and Solo divisions, and the 
manual stops and couplers of the Great 
and Orchestral divisions. 

Pedal: P 6. Affect all stops and couplers 
of Pedal organ; Cancel piston cancels all 
pedal stops and couplers. 

Blower: Orgorlo 
Piano: Kimball Grand 
Chimes, Harps, etc.: Degan 


The Consoles 


HE CONSOLES are worthy of spe- 
cial study and for that purpose the 
full. Palace console is presented 

and the manual section of the Stanley. 
The pedal accessories of the two instru- 
ments differ but slightly and there will 
be no difficulty in comprehending the ex- 
act form and location of all accessories 
as described in the following paragraphs. 
The Stanley console is chosen for the 
first discussion. 

There are no couplers in the organ, for 
obvious reasons. The stop-tongues are 
arranged in three rows; the top row left 
controls the Accompaniment, and right 
the Solo; the next row controls the 
Pedal left, and Orchestral on the right 
with some of the Orchestral stops imme- 
diately beneath in the third row of stop- 
tongues; the Pedal Second Touch stops 
are controlled by the tongues to the left 
in the third row. 

The smaller stop-tongues in the two 
straight rows immediately over the man- 
uals control the Second Touches and Per- 
cussion; the upper of these rows control 
the Accompaniment Second Touch on 
the left and the Orchestral Second Touch 
on the right, with the Tremulants in the 
middle. The lower of the two rows con- 
trol the Accompaniment, Orchestral, and 
Solo Percussion, from left to right re- 
spectively. 

Under each manual are 9 adjustable 
Combination Pistons and Cancel, affect- 
ing manual stops on first touch and 
pedal stops on the second touch; under 
the middle manual (Orchestral) to the 
left is a Tremulant Cancel and a Trap 
Cancel, and under the bottom manual 


(Accompaniment) to the left is a piston 
for the Drum effects. All visibly affect 
the registers, which can be set on, off, or 
neutral. 

On the key-cheek to the right of the 
bottom manual is an on-and-off piston 
for locking the crescendo shutters to one 
pedal. The left key-cheeks carry the uni- 
son-off couplers of each manual. 

On the manual base-board to the left 
are four pistons for producing two varie- 
ties of Bird Calls and Sleigh Bells. 

The Crescendo Pedal to the left con- 
trols the Solo shutters (enclosing regis- 


_ters marked with *) and to its right is 


the Crescendo Pedal for the other cham- 
ber; the Register Crescendo is to the 
right of these. A sostenuto Pedal for 
the Pianoforte is located as a toe-piece on 
the Solo Crescendo Pedal where it can be 
conveniently operated by slight pressure 
of the toe to the left. 

Foot levers to the left of the crescendo 
pedals, from left to right, are: Chimes 
soft, Chimes sustaining, Piano-Mandolin, 
Piano soft, Celesta sustaining; and to the 
right, lower row, Tympani and Bass 
Drum, Chinese Gong roll and stroke (on 
two touches), Loud Thunder (on three 
touches), Grand Crash; upper row, to 
left, Full Organ, to right, Soft Thunder 
(on three touches, over Loud Thunder). 

Foot pistons to left, 8 Pedal Combina- 
tions; to right, Triangle, Crash Cymbal, 
Cannon Shot, Bird Whistle, Bird Whistle. 

Color is used in the stop-tongues as 
follows: Foundation white, String mot- 
tled amber, Reed white with red engrav- 
ing, Brass red, Percussion white. 

The Pedal Clavier swings up on pivots, 
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as shown in the photograph, for cleaning 
and easier portability. 

Turning now to the Palace Theater 
console we find the stop-tongues arranged 
in groups from left to right, top row: 
Echo Swell, Swell, Crescendo Indicators, 
Great; lower row: Pedal, Orchestral, 
Solo, Echo Solo—with the Pedal and 
Echo divisions overflowing to the left 
and right short rows. 

Double Touch stop-tongues are located 
above the Solo manual, with the Orches- 
tral at the left and Great at the right. — 

The pistons can be identified from the 
list already given. There is a universal 
Cancel at the right of the Great pistons, 
and between it and the Great Cancel is a 
Coupler Cancel piston, almost invisible in 
the photograph. 


The crescendo pedals from left to. 


right are: Echo, Great-Orchestral-Solo, 
Swell, and Register. 

Toe pistons to left of crescendos are 
the Pedal Organ pistons, with two blanks 
to their right; the four toe levers above 
control the dampers and attachments for 
Chimes, Harp, Piano, etc. Toe pistons 
to the right operate the traps. 

The Vox Humanas have their special 
Tremulants attached and inseparable so 
that the player is never able to make use 
of the peculiar coloring qualities of the 
Vox Humana without Tremulant. 

There are also present what are 
called “Synthetic” registers, that is, stop- 
tongues which bring into action two or 
more ranks of pipes as selected by the 
builder. In reality these are nothing 
more or less than non-adjustable pistons, 
and their place among the stops is open 
to question from the player’s viewpoint. 
We now reproduce some paragraphs 
from Mr. Elliot’s letters. 

The Piano sustaining arrangement on 
the edge of the Solo Crescendo Pedal is 
very comfortably worked by the side of 
the foot. A few minutes’ practice makes 
this second nature. Other builders make 
the Pedal lift the dampers when it is per- 
haps one-third open, but this seems inar- 
tistic as you cannot have loud piano with- 
out the dampers lifted off, or soft piano 
without them on. The Celesta sustaining 
pedal comes next in an easy position for 
either foot, and the preparatory pedals 
are on the left, whereas those which may 
be used while the left foot would be play- 
ing pedal keys are kept at the right. The 
Mandolin pedal throws down the little 
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metal strips to produce the mandolin 
effect on the piano. You can have the 
Piano or Mandolin, but not both at once. 
The Mandolin 8’ stop key does the same 
thing on one of the manuals. 

The application of the Register Cres- 
cendo and Sforzando pedals is made to 
any or all manuals, and it is equally sim- 
ple to lock tone color groups to these 
pedals if that arrangement is preferred. 
In this way a combination may be left 
undisturbed on one manual while getting 
a crescendo on another or on al! others. 
The Swell Lock piston connects all swells 
together to the master pedal, the swell 
shades immediately assuming the position 
corresponding to that master pedal and 
returning to positions corresponding to 
their own pedals when unlocked. On or- 
gans having more than two swell pedals, 
individual locking keys are placed over 
or under the graduated indicators, when 
any or all groups of swell shades may be 
locked to a selected master pedal or to 
any pedal, so that the right, the center, or 
the left of three pedals may be the mas- 
ter at will of all sections or of any one or 
more of them. 

The drum piston under the Accompan- 
iment manual is an adjustable combina- 
tion piston to meet a requirement of 
experienced unit players, by supplying, 
or getting rid of, their normal drum 
equipment quickly. It is usually set to 
throw on the Bass Drum or Bass Drum 
and Cymbal pedal first or second touch as 
the organist chooses, the Snare Drum rol! 
manual first or second touch; and the 
trap cancel throws these off and any 
other traps that may be drawn. The ob- 
ject is to prepare drums for martial 
music with one motion and not have to 
reach to different sections of stop keys 
for them, or on the other hand not have 
to place them out of their proper group- 
ings in order to reach in one motion the 
keys for the different military drums that 
are habitually used together. Remember, 
that this is an adjustable piston. 

Note that the pedal combination toe 
pistons are placed directly in line with 
the pedal naturals so that you don’t have 
to look down to locate them. If you 


want to hit #4 you know you have only 
to follow the line of low F. 

The combination pistons are double 
touch, affecting the pedal stops on second 
touch (and couplers when there are any) 
and all combinations visibly move the 
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stop keys. ~ Normally the adjustable com- 
binations on the unit or curved type con- 
sole are set at recorder boards in the 
sides of the console. These are conveni- 
ently arranged, can be set by a novice, and 
all stop names are printed in black on cel- 
luloid strips, piston numbers being printed 
on corresponding strips at the top of the 
groups. In this method any stop can be 
set neutral. Thus, for example, you can 
set couplers or tremulants so they won’t 
be disturbed in changing combinations, 
etc. We also make these adjustable com- 
binations to set from the stop keys, but if 
entails higher cost because it requires that 
a setting mechanism be provided in the 
back, and there are disadvantages which 
to my mind outweigh the advantages. 
This setting mechanism can be locked up 
and one’s combinations secured. When 
set from the stop keys there are two seri- 
ous defects. One is that someone is 
eternally changing them, and you never 
can sit down to the organ with any assur- 
ance that they have not been changed in 
your absence, either experimentally or 
intentionally. The other is that you can- 
not set neutral when setting from the 
stop keys. 

Glockenspiel and Orchestra Bells are 
respectively single stroke and reiterating 
action on a 37-note instrument. In large 
organs like the Palace we use the hard 
hammers on regular Orchestra Bell steel 
bars, but in the smaller organs which 
have not also Celesta, Harp, etc., we use 
medium hammers giving a cross between 
a Chrysoglot or Celesta effect and the 
more brilliant Orchestra Bell effect on 
the larger and more expensive instru- 
ments. You will note that the Orchestra 
Bells as used by most builders do not 
have resonators. 

The Phoneuma is a Hope-Jones regis- 
ter. It is ultra pianissimo. We have the 
scale from St. Michael’s, Chester Square, 
London. It was first used in this coun- 
try in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Montclair, but when we moved that or- 
gan into the Broadway Theater and put 
in a Kimball console and some additions 
we replaced the Phoneuma with some- 
thing that could be heard in that house. 

The Synthetic Orchestra Oboe is very 
effectively produced with the unison 
rank of a keen string such as Viole 
d’Orchestre or our Violin I, preferably 
pure tin, and the soft Flute Twelfth from 
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a Gedeckt or Melodia. When these are 
properly proportioned they deceive any- 
one. The Synthetic Oboe in the Festival 
Organ at Evanston this year went so far 
as to lead the organist of one of the larg- 
est four manual organs in the city to 
praise it as superior to the one in his own 
organ, not knowing until he was through 


talking that it was synthetic, while his is 


a reed. It does not always come out to 
this degree of perfection, being affected 
by surroundings, scales, and other con- 
siderations, but it averages very good. 

The Synthetic Saxaphone is composed 
of a unison keen string, a Clarinet, and 
by preference a Wald Horn; for second 
choice a Clarabella. The Synthetic Solo 
Cello or Orchestral Cello consists of three 
ranks of pure tin strings, unison, flat, and 
sharp, and a Wald Horn or mellow Flute 
8’, the object in putting the stop in, being 
to give even a strange organist the con- 
venience of having it handy on one stop- 
key and at one motion. It is particularly 
effective with a tremulant to play Cello 
solos in the Cello compass. Of course 
we do not charge for anything but the 
stop key and corresponding combination 
action for these stops when they do not 
call for switches. 


And this ends our exposition of the 
subject. That the organ should eternally 
continue on the foundations laid a century 
ago without departing radically in any 
particulars, would be rather unthinkable. 
The problem is to secure the best the 
future has to offer irrespective of the 
past. So far as the console is concerned 
the illustrations show that the most con- 
venient type has been adopted; it is in- 
conceivable that the future will ever 
devélop anything more compact and con- 
venient than this Hope-Jones type of 
console. 


Recitalists Please Note 
a, eee was very dear to me! 


I had come to her an alien 

by race and speech; she had 
thrown wide open the door of opportun- 
ity to me; I had been free to find satis- 
faction for every one of my ambitions. 
Surely, the utmost I could do in her serv- 
ice was little enough to repay the just 


debt I owed _ her.”—Ex-Ambassador 
Henry Morgenthau in The World’s 
Work. 
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Flippant Music 
ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 


F COURSE there are many kinds 
of organists and also various 
kinds of churches, and therefore 

it follows that the ideas of what would 
be classed as flippant music would be 
many and varied. The dictionary stu- 
dent would tell us that flippant means 
aimless, meaningless, vague, without solid- 
ness. 

Perhaps with these guides and our ex- 
periences of what we may have heard in 
some churches, we shall not find it diffi- 
cult to designate flippant music as con- 
nected with the church service. What 
some would consider flippant and un- 
seemly would appeal to others as quite in 
keeping with the mood and place. 

The organist who plays HUMORESQUE 
as a prelude in a Methodist church has 
probably as much right to think his music 
fitting as he who plays a slow Andante of 
Beethoven in an Episcopal church. The 
Baptist organist who plays a Fountain 
Reverie for prelude no doubt thinks it in 
perfect keeping with the atmosphere of 
the Baptist idea of water, as the one 
playing the Prtcrim’s Sone or Hope de- 
sires to cheer up the congregation with 
the hopes of better things that shall be 
hereafter. 

After all is said and done we fall back 
on the old adage, “What is one man’s 
meat, is another man’s poison,” and in a 
general way, of course, without any argu- 
ment each is entitled to his own opinion. 
These opinions may be all correct as far 
as sentiment is concerned, but coming 
down to the real thing, What is the atti- 
tude with regard to music in connection 
with religion? 

We hear much criticism of music in 
the churches, and undoubtedly there is 
ample room for improvement if music is 
to take its rightful place as the “hand- 
maid of religion.” The remedy for im- 


provement rests with the organists them- 
selves. 


How many of us have a suitable atti- 
tude towards the religious side of our 
duties, to be able to give our hearers any- 
thing fitting or inspiring to arouse their 
emotions to the better side of life? One 
says “I am playing in a man’s church and 
give the people what they want, some- 
thing spicy.” This is something after the 
feeling of my still unknown friend Ser- 
gius who wrote in his article in these 
pages to the effect that he had never 
played in an Episcopal Church and God 
willing never would. I can go Sergius 
one better, for I have played in other 
churches and can thank God that I was 
born an Episcopalian and hope to play in 
Episcopal churches for the rest of my 
regime on the organ bench. 

After all, coming back to our little 
opinions as to the fitness of things with 
all our organists and churches, there is 
only one God-made Church,. given and 
founded by Christ Himself, so why fall 
down and worship and toady to the idols 
that little man has set up? We can have 
respectable services in any church with 
the proper spirit, and we can have fitting 
music if the organist has a real sense of 
his responsibilities as a minister of the 
church. 

I fail to see where a man’s idea of the 
fitness of things is largely developed 
when he plays “Keep the home fires Durn- 
ing” in the middle of the sacrament of 
Holy Communion. Is such an one fit to 
be a church organist? No argument or 
excuse would sanction such a perform- 
ance as in keeping with the highest serv- 
ice of the Church. The man who comes 
hurriedly on the organ bench a minute 
before service time and scrambles out a 
few meaningless chords is not doing 
much to advance the rightful place of 
music in the church service. The ear- 
tickling popular melodies so generally 
played in the various churches for pre- 
ludes and offertories would justly come 
under the title “flippant” as used in con- 
nection with the church service. To a 
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sane and balanced religious mind there is 
no more justification for playing O STAR 
or Eve as an offertory, than for agreeing 
with the organist who played THe Enp 
or A PerFect Day as a prelude to the 
evening service because a friend thought 
it would be so appropriate so near bed- 
time. 

Undoubtedly music is coming more 
and more to be regarded as a useful and 





ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 


Who has recently been appointed organist of 
Christ Church of East Orange, N. J., where 
he will have a boychoir,:a fine new $5,000 
choir room, and a modern 3-42 organ. Mr. 
Sheppard was selected out of a list of fifty 
applicants for this position; he was formerly 
with St. Paul’s Church of Muskegon, Mich. 


necessary part of the church service, but 
until more organists realize the ministry 
of their vocation and aim to have music 
more in keeping with the religious atti- 
tude, the flippant music will continue to 
have its sway. 

We cry down theater organists when 
they degrade the organ by playing mere 
“trash” and “drivel,” but we continue to 
mar the reposeful beauty and inspiring 
calm of the service in church by the 
thoughtless performance of flippant mu- 
sic. . The theater audience can relieve 
their boredom by hissing down mere 
“trash” and “rivel,’’ while the patient and 
long-suffering being in the church pew 
must merely tolerate it, or at least pray 


that the organ will break down and end 
the misery. 

When we realize that our music can be 
the means of making the church service 
uplifting and a thing of beauty, and that 
with our art we can inspire the wor- 
shippers to “Give thanks unto the I.ord,” 
instead of having ear-tickling tunes to 
make them sit back and be comfortable, 
then we shall hear less of the criticism 
that the churches are doing no good and 
losing ground. 

Cut out the flippant meaningless brand 
of worship, and whatever church we are 
playing in, let us realize that religion 
should be the key-note, and that flippancy 
is but the Devil holding the reins. If the 
more meaning type of music requires a 
little more time in preparation (and 
thereby hangs a tale) let us take the 
extra time and prepare something worth 
while, so that much may be added to the 
spirit and religious attitude of the church 
service. 

It is our profession, perhaps the noblest 
profession, so why not realize our re- 
sponsibilities, give of our best, and 
endeavor to do our share in making mustc 
take its rightful place as the “handmaid of 
religion.” 


The December 
Calendar 


ECEMBER brings with it the great festi- 
val of the Christian calendar, and all 
other events dwindle in significance ac- 

cordingly. Christmas choral music, the most 
beautiful, the most humanly beautiful choral 
music in existence, is worthy of more stress 
than can be given it in the one Sunday devoted 
to special celebration of Christmas, and we 
would therefore do well to enlarge upon the 
Christmas message by using Christmas music 
on some of the Sundays preceding Christmas 
Sunday, though manifestly there are certain 
classes of texts which ought to be confined 
directly to Christmas Sunday. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 4th 


The 4th has no significance of its own though 
the 5th marks the death of Mozart in 1791, the 
8th the birth of Sibelius in 1865, and the roth 
the birth of Franck in 1822. There is some 
interesting choral music of Mozart which is so 
fresh and facile compared to the solemn sacred 
music composed for our day that it ought to 
find a place; the Christmas month is an ideal time 
to bring into play the joyful, fresh, invigorating 
spirit of Mozart’s music. Sibelius’ FINLANDIA 
is his best known transcription for organ, though 
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it is rather melancholy for use at this time. 
The following are suggested for this Sunday: 
Ambrose’s “O Come To My Heart Lorp JE- 
sus”, 3-6-212, is superbly appropriate, and is a 
beautiful bit of real music, easy to sing; 
Franck’s ANDANTINO, 4-2-66, and his VERSET, 
4-1-30, are both of them smaller pieces within 
easy reach of every organist; they can be made 
quite beautiful by sympathetic registration; 
Becker’s CHANSON D’AMOUR, I-12-628, is also 
highly appropriate, and easy to play; 
Clough-Leighter’s “Aris—E SHINE”, 3-6-1096, is 
an anthem of serious type which makes more 
demands upon choir and audience; 
C. E. Wheeler’s “BesipE THE SILENT SEA”, 
Summy, reviewed in the present issue. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 11th 


The 11th marks the birthday of J. S. Mat- 
thews and Eugene Thayer, both Americans; the 
12th is the birthday of Oscar E. Schminke, and 
the 16th that of Beethoven in 1770. Our sug- 
gestions include: 

William Lester’s “BirtH or Love”, 1-3-176, 
Summy, a fine cantata from which many ex- 
cerpts can be taken for various services during 
December ; 

George B. Nevin’s SHEPHERD'S EVENING 
PRAYER, 1-5-2809, a beautiful and touching little 
melody that can be used as the final part of 
the evening prelude; 

Rene L. Becker’s CHANSON SANS PAROLES, 
3-4-144, and his REvE DES ANGES, I-12-628, both 
of them melodious bits, easy to play; 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s MeEpITATION, 3- 
9-340, and his LEGEND, 3-8-303; 

Gottfried Federlein’s “THou Art my REF- 
UGE”, 2-6-247. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 18th 


The 18th marks the birthday of MacDowell 
in 1861 and of Weber in 1789, and in 1919 
Horatio Parker passed away on tHe 18th. The 
21st is St. Thomas day, the 22nd is the first 
day of winter and the shortest day of the year, 
and the 24th is the birthday of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Our suggestions: 

Spanish (Schinder’s version) “THe Buirps 
PRAISE”, 2-3-132, Ditson, a very unusual solo 
worth using in every repertoire; 

Arthur Miller’s “Heratp Star”, 3-11-404, a 
cantata of good melodious type with many parts 
usable for the various services of the Christmas 
season ; 

Pietro A. Yon’s CHRISTMAS IN SETTIMO, 20- 
2-54, Fischer, a piece of descriptive Christmas 
literature for the organ; 

Gottfried Federlein’s SuNsET AND EvENING 
Star, 3-8-304, a fine work of good dimensions, 
interesting throughout; 

George B. Nevin’s “Sinc O DauGHTER OF 
Zion”, a vigorous anthem reviewed in the pres- 
ent issue. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 25th 


The great day of the year. No other day like 
it in all the ages. The music on this day man- 
ifestly should be the epitome of joy, and yet of 
tenderness, or unrestrained jubilation and yet 
of faithful devotion. For this day we suggest: 


Pietro A. Yon’s Gesu BaMBINO, 3-3-94, 
Fischer, one of the finest little Christmas pieces 
ever published; with fine use of the chimes; 

Hugo Goodwin’s At THE CraDLE SIDE, 3-6- 
218, Ditson, an unusual number of great charm 
and delicacy ; 

Gaston M. Dethier’s Curistmas, Fischer, re- 
viewed in this issue; one of the biggest if not 
the biggest Christmas piece yet published, re- 
quiring considerable technic to master it prop- 
erly, but more than worth all the effort; 

Bertrand Brown’s “BaBy”, 4-4-141, an un- 
usual solo of great charm for Christmas Sun- 
day, very easy to sing, but should be placed in 
the most reposeful and vital part of the service 
to be rightly effective ; 

Bohemian (Dickinson’s arrangement) “STILL 
Grows THE EvENING”, 3-11-402; 

Haytian (Dickinson) “Jesu THou Dear 
Base DIvINE’, 3-11-402; 

And we would also remind the program- 
maker of the various Christmas works especially 
reviewed in this present issue. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


T. FREDERICK H. CANDLYN 

i “SLEEP LITTLE Son” 

CHRISTMAS carol of individual type 

with beautiful music that requires free- 

dom of tempo and dynamics, and calls 
for sympathetic tone qualities from the voices. 
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The illustration shows the materials of the 
opening measures, which characterize the whole 
work; it comprises only five pages, but within 
their brief compass is demanded all the art that 
can be put into ritards and accelerandos, 
stresses and sforzandos, enunciation and pro- 
nunciation. As an art study it is worthy of 
much attention. But as Christmas music it is 
an ornament to any service. 

The text deals with the sentiments of the 
mother of Christ and is of fine quality in itself 
even without the beautiful setting the composer 
has given it. It is to be taken unaccompanied 
and will not be difficult on that account; its 
chief requirements are matters of expression 
and not technic. (Gray) 
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CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
“CHRISTMAS Eve” 

NE of the most appealing Christmas car- 
ols ever written by a modern musician. 
Filled with human emotions from start to 

finish, smooth, beautiful music that fits its text 
admirably and brings the Christmas message 
down from the ages and lodges it securely in 
the human hearts of the Twentieth Century. 
The music is natural, inspirational throughout. 


draw nigh 





It begins mildly with its beautiful melody given 
toa single soprano voice against a very simple 
accompaniment, and how beautiful it would be 
with a combination of Harp and Concert. Flute 
in the right hand with the chimes struck on an 
occasional accent here and there, with pianis- 
simo 16’ pedal and pianissimo lefthand part on 
string tone. 

The middle section brings in a trio setting of 
this same melody, and then uses the full chorus 
or quartet for the final page. It might well be 
sung as solo throughout if the choirmaster de- 
sired to do so. It is very easy to sing, in fact 
it sings itself; an artist will do wonders with 
it. (Gray) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“Sing O DAUGHTER OF ZION” 


N ANTHEM for Christmas Sunday or the 
Sundays before or after, as the text is 
such that it can be used at any time in the 

Christmas month. It is vigorous, simple, 
straightforward, musical, and exuberant. As 
a contrast to the Christmas Carol the anthem 


Sing, sing, © daugh-ter of  Zi-on, O daugh-ter of Je-) 


sing, O daugh-ter Zi-on, Shout, © daugh-ter of Je- 


845 





~ be valuable on the Christmas program, but 
f the Christmas program is to be devoted to 


Catale this number ought to be used on some | 


other Sunday. 

The illustration shows the opening chorus 
section, which is preceded by a simple passage 
for bass solo, which can easily be omitted with- 
out spoiling the anthem in the least. The an- 
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them is of the joyful praise type and carries 
an invigorating message in its music if not also 
in its text (which largely repeats a single idea.) 
It is easy to sing and any amateur chorus will 
go to it with a vim that will put it over well. 
(Ditson) 4 


NICHOLAS SABOLY 
“T 'Tys tHe Time FoR MirtH” - 


CHRISTMAS number of a different type 
from the usual melodious carols is this 
work arranged by David Stanley Smith 

from the VII. Century. It is to be sung unac- 
companied and requires a swift pace with ample 
spirit and energy. It is not so much a melod- 
ious number as a joyful one. And there is a 
bag-pipe effect produced by the sustained tonic 
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chord minus its third, in the doubled soprano 
and bass parts; naturally only a chorus can do 
the work justice, though it is easy enough to 
sing if the singers can be kept alert in tempo 
and that essential springing vitality of tone. 

The number will afford fine contrast to a 
Christmas program because of its liveliness and 
that peculiar jerkiness of rhythm produced by 
the occasional accentuation of an unaccented 
beat. The Carol has a good length of ten 
pages. (Gray) 


NICHOLAS SABOLY 
“SHEPHERDS ALL SHEPHERDS” 
HIS Christmas carol arranged by David 
Stanley Smith from the XVII. Century is 
entirely different from other Christmas 
Carols brought to the XX. Century from the 
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forgotten archives of the past. It is a charm- 
ing, quaint, appealing bit of music that is not 
afraid to be musical and joyful, though per- 
haps the average choirmaster will stress its 
appealingly human qualities rather than the joy- 
fulness the arranger indicates by his tempo. 
Only a chorus should try this number; it is 
very simple, with the soprano written in two 
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parts against the wordless accompaniment of 
the other three voices. Whatever their failings 
in other directions, the poets of bygone cen- 
uries produced a wealth of texts that strike 
home to the heart and let the mind run off and 
play with the stars or the law of gravitation 
while humanity busies itself with the won- 
drously charming Christmas story. This num- 
ber is one of the dainty little bits of peculiar 
music that make Christmas programs so de- 
lightful, and it is within easy reach of every 
chorus choir. (Gray) 


TRADITIONAL XVI CENTURY 
(DICKINSON) 

“In BETHLEHEM’S MANGER LowLy” 
NOTHER of the ancient Christmas Car- 
ols discovered and prepared for Twen- 
tieth Century use by Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson, and published by the house that has given 
the organist many of his most valuable Christ- 
mas numbers. The illustration adequately 
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shows the spirit of the whole Carol; the full 
chorus or quartet is used in the repetition of the 
melody, while the two voices have it alone for 
the first statement comprising two pages. It is 
sprightly, rather formal, melodious and sim- 
ple, with a good supply of sprightly energy. 
The duet form of the first part makes partic- 
ularly good Christmas music. It is easy to sing 
so far as the notes go; perhaps the choirmas- 
ter’s greatest problem will be to keep his sing- 
ers up to tempo and down to a proper reserve 
of tone power. Each voice is melodious and not 
merely a harmonic support of the soprano, and 
the accompaniment is an integral part of the 
carol. (Gray) 


Reviews 


LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 

“An Ave Marta”, Op. 96, No. 2 
N EIGHT-PART chorus on an “Ave 
Maria” text that, however suited it may 
be to certain portions of the Catholic 
service at any season of the year—a subject the 
reviewer cannot discuss—will be appropriate in 
Protestant churches only at Christmas time, or 
the Annunciation, or some special service that 
deals with the mother of Christ. The music is 
an excellent match for the poetic and sym- 
pathetic text, and makes the anthem worthy of 
presentatign in all choirs capable of singing it. 
It is conceived in the form of two antiphonal 
choirs, a women’s choir and a men’s choir, and 
in certain sections the antiphonal idea is made 
good use of, while in others both choirs are 





used together. The excerpt shows the opening 
measures. The entire anthem is taken unac- 
companied, and is not difficult to sing, providing 
the choirmaster has at his command trained 
voices capable of carrying their parts inde- 
pendently and with expression. In fact, the in- 


Soprano I 
Soprano II 
Alto I 
Alto II 
Tenor I 
Tenor I 


Bass I 


789° 


Bass II 





terpretation of this Ave Maria will tax the 
choirmaster’s skill and the choir’s reliability 
considerably ; there are melodic phrases to be 
stressed, accents to impress, chords to hold just 
an instant overtime; as a study in choral inter- 
pretation the work is worth while, and as a 
Christmas number it will be superb in all 
churches. (Schirmer) 


NEW MUSIC 

Andrews, Mark: “Lirt up Your HEaps”, an- 
them for chorus, easy enough to sing, and quite 
melodically interesting so far as the voice parts 
go; the composer has striven for a particular 
effect in his opening accompaniment, and there 
will be many who will not follow him in that 
direction. It is an interesting setting of this 
text and preferable to some of the old ones be- 
cause it avoids the meaningless repetitions of 
the famous question and answer. There is a 
fine climax and the work will give the impres- 
sion of solidity and bigness, providing the cho- 
rus is large enough. (Ditson) 

Berwald, W.: “Savior Tuy Dyinc Love”, 
a hymn-anthem of melodious qualities, simple 
and easy to sing, with solo for low voice, and 
occasional unisons that will be effective only in 
chorus work, though the anthem can be well 
done by a quartet; there is a touch of the hu- 
man element in the melody. (Ditson) 

Coerne, L. A.: “Savion AND FRIEND”, and 
“Sounp or Many Voices”, both trios for ladies’ 
voices, with rather ornamental piano accom- 
paniments to enhance the interest; of the two, 
the second number is the better. Writing for 
a trio of ladies’ voices is about as difficult a 
task as any composer could attempt. (Ditson) 

Foster, Myles B.: “Unto THEE O My 
STRENGTH”, anthem for chorus, with occasional 
doses of six-part writing, with piano accom- 
paniment and a somewhat taxing solo for tenor. 
(Ditson) 

Matthews, J. Sebastian: “THe BrrtH oF 
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Curist”, an anthem of 8 pages, with a melod- 
ious pastorale theme recurring here and there; 
for chorus only, but easy to sing. (Gray) 

McCollin, Frances: “A. NEw CoMMAND- 
MENT’, a vigorous anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet, with piano accompaniment largely follow- 
ing the voice parts. (Ditson) 

Mendelssohn: “How LovELy ARE THE MEs- 
SENGERS”, an arrangement for soprano and con- 
tralto duet by A. H. Ryder of ‘this fine old 
work of Mendelssohn’s; junior choirs will find 
it always interesting and a valuable addition to 
their limited repertoire. (Ditson) 

Nevin, George B.: “THE Vesper Hour”, a 
melodious, simple anthem for quartet or cho- 
rus with soprano solo and piano accompaniment ; 
easy to sing and having many of the attractive 
melodic qualities characteristic of this composer. 
(Ditson) 

Vibbard, Harry L.: “Ho Everyone THAT 
THIRSTETH”, a pretentious anthem of 12 pages 
on one of the greatest of church texts; the first 
part is good, with some touches of genuine in- 
terest, though the final theme is not equal. to its 
mighty task ; however, it is a fine text with good 
interest in the setting, and as it is easy to sing 
it can be recommended to all who have need of 
something new in this form. (Schirmer) 

Twelve Responses: Arranged and edited by 
Clarence C. Robinson, with one contribution of 
his own. The set includes the imperishable 
“Seven-Fold”, and other numbers selected from 
Parker, Barnby, Elvey, Beethoven, Stebbins, 
and others, many of which are from the hym- 
nal but are here presented in such form and with 
such texts as to render them suited for re- 
sponses in four-part harmony. The collection 
is worth having in every library. (Ditson) 


A Critique 


WALTER PECK STANLEY—ATLANTA 
G; 24H. 


HEN a man is respected within the 
ranks of his own profession there can 
be no question as to his ability, espec- 

ially when it comes to the temperamental lot 
of organists. After numerous complimentary 
reports of Mr. Stanley, the writer recently 
found himself about to hear him for the first 
time, as he expectantly entered the portals of 
the Ponce De Leon Avenue Baptist Church 
where the subject of this article has acceptably 
served as Organist and Choir Director for so 
many years that seemingly he has grown to be 
a fixture. 


A neatly printed calendar so designed that 
the congregation could intelligently follow the 
order of services, first occupied our attention. 
A note explained that no one would be seated 
during the reading of Scripture, made us wish 
for the same respect of the vocal! numbers which 
were frequently interrupted by the congregation 
which continued drifting in even after the ser- 
mon was. under way, forty minutes from the 
time set for service. 

It was a warm southern Sunday morning in 
July, the pulpit was filled by a visiting minister 
in the absence of the regular pastor who was 
away on his vacation, as was the soprano of 


the paid quartet choir. Every normal inclina- 
tion would tempt one to but little effort, but 
while it was fifteen minutes previous, we: dis- 
covered Mr. Stanley in the choir loft, arrang- 
ing the music for the vocalists and himself. 

The church house is scarcely a score of years 
in age, and the organ is one of the last efforts 
of the Lyon and Healy make. A sensible spec- 
ification of some thirty registers, three manuals 
and pedal, affords ample volume for the audi- 
torium seating eight hundred people. The action 
is somewhat sluggish, being of tubular pneu- 
matic of not the best type; but the tonal ap- 
portionment is good and the instrument was 
well in tune. An exceptional Gross Flute, the 
Diapasons rich, and the pedal organ ample with- 
out tiring the ears; all were so well regulated 
and voiced that the balanced result we scarcely 
missed the keen strings and powerful reeds of 
the modern organ. 

Exactly on time, the organist and the three 
remaining members of the choir took their 
places. Mr. Stanley at once evidenced his mu- 
sicianship in the tasteful way with which he 
opened the service by his prelude: H. Brooks 
Day’s Romance. Beginning very softly the 
tonal ensemble gradually increased in volume 
and movement, devotional in effect, fully per- 
forming its mission of establishing a reverent 
atmosphere at the beginning. There was no 
striving after startling effect nor anything 
showy in the interpretation, but we knew at 
once that here we were listening to one who 
keenly appreciates the fitness of the part that 
music plays in worship. The number ended as 
it began, on soft strings. With a studied mod- 
ulation of sixteen measures the opening Hymn 
that is loved and used in so many churches, 
Dyke’s “Holy, Holy, Holy”, was vigorously 
sung by the trio and congregation. Only one 
verse was used, with an Amen at the close, 
something quite unusual in southern Baptist 
churches. In playing this hymn, almost full or- 
gan was used without any compound couplers, 
Mr. Stanley following the punctuation in the 
words; and he did it nicely without the choppy 
effect sometimes heard when this is done. The 
steadiness of the rhythm visibly benefited the 
congregation, evidenced in the unusual con- 
gregational singing. 

Then came the Invocation followed by the 
Gloria and another Hymn. The giving-out was 
played mezzo forte, sans pedal, and in strict 
tempo without the frequently disastrous ritard 
at the close which often defeats the purpose of 
the introductory. prelude. The congregation 
again showed their confidence by the steady 
singing. No interludes were used and at the 
close a diminuendo with pleasing taste. 

Following the Scripture reading came the 
first number for the choir: a trio by Wiegand, 
“Sweet. Is Thy Name”. The opening contralto 
solo proved to be unusually effective in the 
reading given by Mrs. J. H. Whitten, the pos- 
sessor of a rich cultured voice. Her enuncia- 
tion was very distinct, breath and voice under 
fine control, and with seemingly no effort her 
singing gave the impression of devoutness and 
sincerity which was not only enjoyable but in- 
spiring. The two male voices while failing to 
equal the finesse of the contralto, acceptably 
rendered the tenor and bass passages, and in 
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the background was the accompaniment that 
proved to be the ablest piece of organ work in 
the entire service. With the utmost of expres- 
sion, clear phrasing, and the smoothest of reg- 
istration from the softest piano to the double 
forte of a well worked climax; Mr. Stanley not 
only showed his complete mastery of his in- 
strument, but proved himself a director who 
knows how to get results in his choir work. 

After the prayer came another hymn, presum- 
ably for the benefit of the congregation which 
continued to come in throughout the service. 
Numerous Deacons made the morning collection 
a short task, during which the organist im- 
provised in an etherial mood, making use of 
some exquisite tonal effects—one of which was 
soft strings with Flautino and Tremulant, 
played in the upper octaves. Mrs. Whitten 
again sang for the offertory solo. The title 
was not programed and the character of the 
selection was musically so far short of the pre- 
vious effort that the soloist suffered thorugh 
comparison. Perhaps herein lies one reason 
why solos are not always acceptable to church 
congregations. The singer stands alone with 
all attention focused upon her efforts, and 
without being prepared with a real message of 
high music standard, the impression will be min- 
imized. The solo had better be eliminated, un- 
less it is musically worth while; and this takes 
a higher standard in solos than with choir num- 
bers. 

The Sermon preached by the well known Dr. 
John E. White of Anderson, S. C., was forceful 
and timely, dealing with the problems of the 
world’s unrest. During his discourse he paid 
tribute at some length on the ministry of music, 
which he referred to as a divine gift, equally 
acceptable in times of distress or joy. 

After the Hymn and Prayer of Benediction, 
Mr. Stanley did just what we expected as he 
began the postlude (one by Smart) softly. 
Evidently he gave just as much attention to the 
preparation and presentation of the Postlude as 
to the rest of the service. Never once did he 
use ful organ, and the members of the congre- 
gation could converse with one another without 
the effort necessary during the usual postlude. 
After the finish of the number there were a 
goodly number remaining, possibly some of the 
late comers who wanted to finish their hour. 

While waiting to speak with Mr. Stanley we 
overheard an elderly lady conversing with him 
over some feature of a distant service and ob- 
serving the cordial manner in which he gave 
ear, it was not hard to understand the high es- 
teem with which he is held by the church he 
serves; for in addition to being a musician of 
high ideals, he personally is pleasant and ac- 
commodating. 

Not every organist is so well endowed as Mr. 
Stanley, and not every church is so blessed in 
their music leader. The service as a whole was 
one that your writer considers a privilege to 
bring before you as a worthy example that 
many of us would do well to emulate. 


Service Progroms 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Cleveland: Covenant Presbyterian 


Prelude: Pastorale, Smart 

Hymn 

Invocation, Lord’s Prayer 

Psalter 

Gloria Patri 

Quartet: “O come everyone”, Mendelssohn 
Scripture Lesson 

Prayer , 

Quartet: “Even Me”, J. C. Warren 
Offering 

Doxology 

Prayer of Consecration 

Choral Amen 

Hymn 

Sermon 

Hymn 

Benediction and Choral Amen 
Postlude: Marche Religeuse, Widor 


EMORY L. GALLUP 
Chicago: St. Chrysostoms P. E. 


O—Prelude Em, Bach 

c—Kyrie and Gloria Bf, A. S. Hyde 
“Alleluia”, Handel 
Sanctus Af, Tours 

O—Fugue Em, Bach 


O—Improvisation 3, Saint-Saens 
c—Te Deum F, Tours 

Jubilate F, Smart 

“Angel bands in strains”, Saint-Saens 
O—Marche Heroique, Saint-Saens 

RAY HASTINGS 
Los Angeles: Temple Baptist 

O—Intermezzo, Bizet 

Madrigale, Simonetti 

Woodland Sketch, MacDowell 
e—“‘O worship the Lord’, Watson 
T—“Bow down Thine ear”, Jenks 
O—Invocation, Hastings 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
Utica: Tabernacle Baptist 


ae Prelude, Wagner 
c—‘‘All Thy works’, Rogers 
O—Vesper Hymn, Truette 


O—Salut d’Amour, Elgar 
Humoresque, Ward 
Marche Nuptial, Faulkes 
c—-‘How beauteous are Thy feet”, Marzo 
D—‘“I will lift mine eyes”, Fearis 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


c—Service in A, Stanford 

c—“God be in my head”, Davies 
Sermon. Collection. Hymn. Blessing 
Communion Sacrament (plain) 

At 3 p. m. 


c—Service in Dm, Walmisley 
c—“O God, when Thou”, Mozart 
Sermon. Collection. Hymn 
At 6.30 p. m. 

Hymn: Verse 1: Full 

- Congregation 
With Descant 
With Descant 
Full 


Full 

Choir 
Congregation 
With Descant 
With Descant 
Full 


The Litany 
Hymn: Verse 


ATM COdo— pcb 


The Lesson 

c—‘‘Lead arp light”, Sullivan 
Sermon. Collection 

Hymn (sung as the two above) 

(If any reader can tell us the significance 
of “With descant” we will appreciate the in- 
formation. In the meantime a prominent 
organist of the East who is a close personal 
friend of Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, sane 
choirmaster of Westminster Abbey ‘since 1919, 
is soliciting that information direct and wi ill 
pass it along to readers of this column.) 
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MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD 


Contributing Editor 


Strikes and Some Suggestions 
M. M. HANSFORD 


HE RECENT musicians’ strike in 
the motion picture houses on 
Broadway and in some of the 

neighboring cities had quite a decided 
effect on a few of our best Broadway 
players. As a matter of fact, several of 
them found themselves without jobs. It 
is true some of them have gone else- 
where, but just the same, even these 
would probably prfer to play on the big 
street among their friends. 

Up to the present time, I believe, 
strikes in. the ranks of the various labor 
unions over the country have had little 
or no effect on our city organists. New 
York players have taken little notice of 
such troubles. But when the unions get 
in their work and cause some of our best 
men to suffer, one may be excused for 
making a few remarks on the subject. 

Owing to peculiar internal troubles, 
the New York Musicians’ Union, profes- 
sionally known as Local 310, has been in 
a state of hectic existence for quite some 
time. I don’t pretend to know what it 
was all about, and no Union man was 
ever able to tell me. Many of the mem- 
bers knew nothing about the Union af- 
fairs, openly said they never went near 
the place, and consequently could not 
give a definite attitude to the subject of 
the strike. Of course they knew that 
they did not wish to work for less wages 
than they had been getting. That was 
an easy conclusion. They could not see 


a way out of the strike, so they went out, ° 


and the organists in the Strand, Capitol, 
Criterion, Rivoli, and Rialto theaters 
went with them. At the time it seemed 
to them. the only way to act and they 
acted accordingly. 

Following the walk-out there was a 
period of several weeks during which the 
organists were without their usual: in- 


come. Some of them had churches, some 
others did editing and small jobs for the 
publishing end of the business. In this 
interval, outside men of more or less 
technical ability had been playing the 
Broadway organs. Thus, while the organ 
music in one or two instances were not 
quite as good as before the strike, still, 
the organs were kept going and music 
for the shows did. not stop. From the 
box-office standpoint the business was 
astonishingly good. In every case where 
the picture was worth while, there was a 
crowded house. The picture, after all, 
maintained its sway. 

New organists in one or two cases 
were obtained who ranked full up to the 
old ones. The novelty of jumping into | 
fresh work kept their enthusiasm at fever 
heat and the playing was alive. The only 
short-comings of the new players might 
be summed up in their inability to open 
and close scenes. An experienced player 
will sense the exact moment for the cli- 
max and closing of the scene, while a new 
man will almost invariably bring on an 
anti-climax. This was the most common 
fault, other than a lack of organ technic. 
But experience only is needed to over- 
come such points. 


In at least two cases which came under 
my notice, ideal comedy players were dis- 
covered; men with sufficient humor to 
follow a comedy and make a fair pro- 
gram for it almost at first sight. This in 
itself is a splendid recommendation for 
an organist in theater work. Broadway 
is poor in good comedy players. Organ- 
ists are not required to play the comedies 
in most Broadway houses, and in_ this 
lies the explanation. The main organist 
is usually out on the street smoking a 
cigarette while the comedy is on The 
“relief” work gives the player much more 
picture chance than the orchestra job. 
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It is quite useless to argue over the 
whys and wherefores of the strike situa- 
tion. There have been so many argu- 
ments, and in some cases fights, that 
they seem quite beside the question; 
and nothing has been settled by that 
method in the present case. A few fea- 
tures confront one and they contain the 
essence of the matter. 

There were six organists in the large 
houses, exclusive of the Strand in Brook- 
lyn. The Managers’ Association assured 
the men that they would be taken care of 
if they stuck to their jobs. That is, what- 
ever happened in the Union, they would 
be protected. Also some of them were 
told that no new man would be dis- 
charged to take back an old one, pro- 
vided the new organist gave satisfaction. 
After many meetings and much talking 
pro and con, the organists decided against 
the managers and followed the orchestras. 

New players were engaged overnight, 
and they were told that they might con- 
tinue in their work as long as they proved 
satisfactory. This worked out in three 
instances that I know of, and three or- 
ganists lost their jobs on Broadway. 
Other men were continued in their places. 
It would be foolish to say now that the 
men ought to have stuck to their jobs, in 
spite of the Union, for it seems quite an 
act of human nature to follow the major- 
ity, even in strikes. Some do it for fear 
of getting “crowned” on their way to 
work; others have no will outside of the 
mob. But there is little use in crying 
over it now. Three good men are out of 
their old positions. 

The theory of strikes among musicians 
is of more or less interest, accordingly 
as you are or are nota player. The New 
York men were asked to accept a twenty 
per cent. reduction in their salaries, 
which would bring the minimum down to 
$56 a week. The men refused this. The 
excuse the managers gave was that the 
theaters were losing money during the dry 
summer months, worse this past summer 
than for many years. This question of a 
reduction was the cause of the walkout. 

The cry of the men was, of course, that 
they could not live on the smaller salary. 
As a rule, the average orchestral player 
knows little about matters of household 
economy. He is not experienced in ways 
and means. I have talked to all sorts and 
they do not seem anxious to use care in 


spending money. I was much interested 
in one man who maintained that he could 
not purchase a suit of clothes for less 
than $90. Having lived upon our earth’s 
well-known surface for a number of 
years and moved in more or less good 
society, I can safely say it is quite pos- 
sible to buy a suit for less money. I have 
done it myself, and therefore may be ex- 
cused for claiming to know what I am 
talking about. 

The matter of domestic economy has 
always been a favorite study of mine; | 
enjoy it. The claim of the players that 
they could not possibly live on the smaller 
salary struck me as amusing, to say the 
least. One usually lives upon the very 
plane he chooses to live upon. If he 
thinks that fifty dollars a week are re- 
quired for the table, he will always spend 
that and wish for more to spend on the 
food. If he cannot get through life with 
$30 suits, then he must have a much 
larger amount for that particular expen- 
diture. 

It is quite possible to live comfortably 
at this present minute on from five to six 
dollars a week per person for the table. 
It is also possible to do it on much less; 
and I have done it. But five dollars is a 
reasonable amount. I know families of 
three who find it beyond their powers of 
calculation to get through the week on 
less twenty-five dollars. This is entirely 
too much. Yet when one tries to explain 
the method of living at a lower cost, the 
head of the family almost throws a fit at 
the prospect of having to do without 
super-cream and eggs at a dollar a dozen. 
Of course, where this view obtains it is 
impossible to let any light into. the brain. 
But just the same, it can be done, for I 
have done it. There’s no getting around 
that fact. 

Based on the prices of June, 1920, the 
highest since the war, there is a food lay- 
out at the Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, for a family of Five for 
a week—amount $12.31. Even if our 
friends think this going it a little too 
strong, five dollars might be added and 
still the amount would be under the figure 
usually argued over by the men who can 
not live on $56 a week. 

The question of rent is unfortunately 
a thorn in the flesh. If you should by 
any chance convince a man that he spends 
too much on his table, he will get back at 
you with the rent proposition, which is 
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hard to answer on the face of it. But 
when rents are high the only way is to 
keep things down to the very lowest. 
Then, too, some of the men who talk 
loudest have personal expenses which 
are wholly unnecessary. Cut out these 
and there would be that much more for 
other expenses a little more important. 
However, this is a point for each indi- 
vidual to solve, not for me. Yet I do 
know that I have solved a lot of these 
questions for myself, and it has worked 
in my case. It seems that what applies to 
me might with a little imagination be ap- 
plied to others. 

The sad part of all this strike business 
is the fact that the Union hits the artistic 
professions with a slap that might be 
applied to the coal heaving trade. It 
makes no discrimination between the hod 
and the fiddle. Fine musicians are per- 
fectly helpless when the Union boss lifts 
his paw. They must stop making melody 
and also stop thinking, for when one be- 
longs to a body of men individual thought 
goes to the bottom and never comes up. 
The mob does the thinking, and it is 
usually a bum brand. 

The Union isa solution for association 
in work. It permits a newcomer to take 
a job in the pit with his fellows, so long 
as he behaves himself. It does not per- 
mit a non-union man to work there, so it 
is a close corporation in that respect. 
And when it says for the men to come out 
and cease operations, whatever their fi- 


nancial status is, they must meekly lay. 


down the fiddle and the bow, as did 
Uncle Ned, and go home to play with the 
babies for a few weeks. 

Perhaps the worst condition existing in 
unionism is that it totally eliminates all 
personal interest the boss might take in a 
secondary player, or a second fiddle 
player, say. The employer is always in- 
terested in his solo players. The Union 
does not dampen that spirit, but the rank- 
and-file player simply becomes a piece of 
goods at so much a week. There is no 
thought of him as a human being as long 
as he saws away in peace and content- 
ment. But the rank-and-file plaver is an 
important part of the orchestra, the back- 
bone, one might say. It is not always the 
solo player who keeps things together. 
3ut when we come to look at the rank- 
and-file player’s salary, we find it regu- 
lated by the Uriion, the boss having no 
particular interest in it. He might think 





of giving a man two or three dollars a 
week increase, but upon second thought 
he decides that the Union will settle that 
question soon enough, so he lets it go. 
The poor second fiddler pegs away until 
he grows weary thinking about the raise. 

In a community where commercialism 
prevails, this battle between Capital and 
Labor will last indefinitely, and will prob- 
ably never be settled until an entirely 
new set of ideals takes the stage. Just 
now it is getting more money that takes 
up time and brains. To get more you 
have got to keep more from somebody 
else. And this theory seems to work on 
the Labor as well as on the Capital side. 
And there you are. 

Organists, like many another class of 
artists, are romancers, and the decisive 
business of life finds them often unable 
to cope with the situation. The fact that 
the striker-organists might have taken a 
step that would have made strike history, - 
so far as motion picture playing*was con- 
cerned, never entered their heads. The 
crowd rule was too much for them. I 
spoke to a pianist in one of the Broad- 
way houses about the condition of things 
during the third week of the strike. I 
commented upon the possibility of his 


playing while the Union struggled to get 


itself under way. But he said, “I never 
like to take the initiative in anything.” 

This answer, by the way, solves to 
some extent the musical mentality. To 
do anything one must make a start; one 
must pull away from the crowd and do it. 
It seems odd that with all the preaching 
and moralizing since the world began to 
sit up, men such as our Broadway organ- 
ists were not able to act in some other 
way than they did. There was nothing 
to fear, and yet they were afraid to move. 
Perhaps some day they may-be able to 
take a little more initiative, but until that 
time we may as well settle down to the 
old diet of beefsteak and potatoes. 


Certainly 


YU want accuracy in the newspaper 
account of a fire, an accident, a 
crime; newspaper reporters are 

trained to see clearly and describe accu- 
rately. Why not demand the’same accu- 
racy and detail in an account of a con- 
cert?—Pacific Coast Musician 








A Letter Worth Printing 


From WILLIAM M. KLAISS 


ERMIT me to express my apprecia- 
tion of your Editorial in July issue 
on “Ourselves Alone.” The ideas 

set forth have been recognized by some 
of the progressives for quite a while, but 
few have had the courage to express 
them publicly as you have done for fear 
of antagonizing that clique of hide-bound 
“stand-patters” who seem to dominate 
the profession to-day. It is this same 
clique, who, by their presistent adherence 
to the idea of “Ourselves Alone” have 
kept the “King of Instruments” in the far 
background as a means of musically 
pleasing the masses (it has always enter- 
tained those who have been fortunate 
enough to study it). 


Perhaps you are unaware, or just did 
not notice, that these ideas have crept into 
the “picture game” also to quite a large 
extent. So much so that two of Broad- 
way’s répresentative -organists in the 
course of a conversation told me point 
blank that they didn’t consider the audi- 
ence at all. And the organ accompani- 
ment to pictures in some of the larger 
picture houses certainly bears out this 
statement. Their sole object and thought 
seems to be to “educate the audience.” 


What a wonderful spirit of unselfish- 
ness (?) this is when you consider that 
the audience plank down their money at 
the box-office (which, incidentally, pays 
our salaries) buying entertainment, not 
instruction. The organist has it in his 
power to give them what they have paid 
for but instead gives them snatches of 
Bach, endless “improvisations” (?) theo- 
retically correct, organ scherzos for 
comedies, and for intermission an An- 
dante Cantabile from something or other, 
while this same audience sat with ears 
wide open awaiting in vain a few bars of 
pleasing melody. If you went into a store 
and paid for a certain article and the 
salesman made you take something else, 
your desire would be to have him ar- 
rested. Is the similarity far fetched? 
We hear much of the large corporation’s 
policy of “Damn the public ;” is this any 
different than “Damn the audience ?” 


The organ is just now coming into its 
own, with possibilities for the future that 
are unlimited. The motion picture thea- 
ter has been the largest factor in phe- 


nomenal development and popularity of 
the organ these last few years. Now who 
were the first picture organists? That 
bunch of moss-backs who cry “Ourselves 
alone?” Not on your life, they came in 
after the battle was over. When the 
organ in conjunction with motion pic- 
tures was in the experimental stage they 
were very much in evidence with their 
wailings and moanings about degrading 
the instrument ; they wouldn’t lower their 
dignity by playing in such places, etc., etc. 
But now that the theater organist has be- 
come a necessary and important part of 
the program of our largest theaters, is 
looked upon and respected as a musician, 
and, most important, the financial returns 
are not to be sneezed at, they are break- 
ing their necks to get into the game. 

Going back to the first picture “organ- 
ist,’ we find he was the piano fakir, with 
his left foot and wailing Vox, who knew 
nothing of Bach or Guilmant, but could 
grind out a sixteen-bar melody that the 
low brows could assimilate. Such was 
the gentleman that started the ball rolling 
in our direction. From then on came the 
inevitable development for the better. 
Now that we have arrived at this stage, 
“Ourselves Alone” comes creeping in and 
will proceed to rock the theater audi- 
ence into the same apthetic legarthy it has 
in the recital field, in fact results have 
already shown themselves in some quar- 
ters. 

Don’t misconstrue this letter to mean 
or advocate the lowering of the music 
standard of the theater organist in any 
way; neither is this a plea for jazz or 
popular music, which does have its place 
in the program. I yield to no man in 
my love for all that is good in music. I 
have struggled with Bach, Guilmant, 
Widor, et al., and expect to continue 
struggling, but I firmly believe that except 
in rare instances this type of music has 
no place in the accompaniment of pic- 
tures, or any other part of the theater 
performance (for such it is). 

I have for years mingled with musi- 
cians all over the country, many of them 
first chair men in various symphonic and 
operatic organizations, and with few ex- 
ceptions they know less of Bach, Widor, 
Vierne or the possibilities and require- 
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ments of the organ than I do of Ein- 
stien’s theory. With this lack of know- 
ledge of the. greatest of instruments 
among musicians, what can we expect of 
a theater audience of non-musicians ? 
We have in this city the instance of a 
one-legged piano-organist who has con- 
sistently played to his audience for a 
number of years. He is the highest sal- 
aried theater organist in the city, and he 
crowds his house nightly, with his “ad- 
mirers,” After this playing to and for 
his audience for a number of years he 
has them with him to such an extent that 
were he capable he could play them a 
“Franck Choral in Z minor” and they 
would like it. This is really educating 
the audience. Unfortunately he can go 
only so far, but to those with the ability 
there are no limits. This reaching down 
from your: pedestal and attempting to 


drag them up has never been successful. 
Step down to them and bring them up 
with you. 

The audience alone will determine the 
heights to which the theater organ will 
go. When they tire of it—that’s the fin- 
ish. So—if some of our representative 
theater organists who are pursuing the 
policy of “Ourselves Alone” don’t wake 
up, stop writing treaties on “How to play 
Movies,” come down to earth and learn 
show business, the foundation of which 
is “Give ’em what they want,” they'll 
wake up some day to see the theater or- 
gan field revert to the one-legged piano- 
organist with his Vox, or the elimination 
of the organ from the program of the 
larger houses. I am not unduly pessimis- 
tic, but having been in show business for 
eighteen tumultous years I have seen 
many changes. 


Some Hints on “Get-Rich-Quick-Edgar” 


ROLLO F. MAITLAND 


LAYING juvenile comedies is a phase 
of the theater organist’s work that 
requires a special attitude on the 

part of the player. Unless he or she is in 
sympathy with children, their whims, 
moods, games, and above all, their mis- 
chievous pranks, the player will not be in 
a position to make the audience feel and 
appreciate juvenile comedies to their full- 
est extent. 

Some of the best examples of the 
juvenile comedies are the Edgar Pome- 
roy stories, by Booth Tarkington. In the 
character of Edgar Pomeroy, Tarkington 
has created a real boy, with boyish ambi- 
tions and ideals—and ideas. His inter- 
preter on the screen is Johnny Jones, also 
a real boy with real boyish traits, who 
loves his mother as well as any boy ever 
did. One of the best of his delineations 
of Edgar Pomeroy, though not one of the 
latest, is “Get-Rich-Quick Edgar.” 

Edgar is spending the summer vacation 
with his cousin Willie in a country town. 
It is best to play some light number softly 
at the opening, until title “The Village 
where Edgar is spending his Vacation.” 
Here is an opportunity for some realistic 
effects—birds singing, the two boys snor- 
ing, roosters crowing, etc. The time is 
early morning. Some organs are equipped 
with bird effects; where these are lack- 


ing an effect almost equally good may be 
produced by imitating the bird song on 
a 4’ or 2’ flute, with Tremulant. A 2’ 
flute is better, playing in the extreme 
upper octave. 


Incidentally, regarding the matter of 


- bird calls, the various phonograph com- 


panies have in their catalogues records of 
bird songs, some of which may be found 
valuable to the theater organist. If he 
can imitate these as above described, the 
effect will be even better than the mechan- 
ical bird call, which “always sings the 
same tune”. 

A good 16’ Fagotto on the manuals is 
the best thing to use for a snore. It can 
be varied by holding two or three notes 
together in the lower octave, by striking 
two or three and immediately releasing 
all but one, opening and closing the box 
while holding the tone, .or several other 
ways, all witHoutT Tremulant (this is 
important). The rooster crowing is best 
done with a combination of Orchestral 
Oboe, Clarinet, Kinura (if one is fortu- 
nate enough to have at his disposal this 
clown of organ stops), and a 4 foot flute, 
also wiTHOoUT Tremulant. 

The birds are not shown in the picture, 
but as the scene shows the village in early 
morning a few bird calls will add to the 
effect. ‘Commence snoring when boys are 
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shown in bed, improvise lightly with 
right hand and pedals, keeping snore go- 
ing softly while circus is seen arriv- 
ing. After rooster crows the boys wake 
up, when some lively number can be 
used. Circus Day 1N DrxI!e is appro- 
priate. 

From here on any bright number may 
be used until the parade is seen, when a 
circus march should be used. An imita- 
tion of a calliope is also in order, although 
the calliope is not seen. At the title “By 
the time the parade had passed” switch 
into any bright neutral number—a “two- 
four” intermezzo, or something on that 
order. While the storekeeper and the boys 
are in the cellar a little distant thunder 
should be introduced. Presently the rain 
is seen. Distant thunder is best imitated 
by holding down several low notes of a 
16’ Bourdon, releasing and adding two 
or three at intervals. About six or eight 
of the lower notes of soft keen string 
stops held together make a fairly good 
rain effect. After the rain stops, the 
wind still blows (chromatic thirds and 
sixths on a Tibia or 8 flute). This need 
not be kept up very long and any light 
number may be used. The mood is 
rather subdued, however, as the boys, 
having bought a lot of fans to sel! at the 
circus during the hot day, have them on 
their hands, the weather having cooled 
off; moreover, all their money is gone. 
They are a pair of very dejected looking 
youngsters as they return home, too late 
for supper. 

An appropriate number to use when 
the boys go upstairs to change their shoes 
is the popular song WISHING. Play this 
in a very sombre sort of way, at a slow 
tempo, until after Uncle Joe proposes to 
buy up the boys’ “watered stock” and let 
them go to the evening show. When the 
boys jump up, suddenly switch to a very 
lively number—Circus Day 1N DIXIE is 
good—and keep this up till the finish, 
while the boys, forgetting their unpleas- 
ant experiences of the day, are having the 
time of thir young lives at the circus. 


A Critique 
WALTER WILD-—Sheridan, New York 
OME men are born lucky, others have luck 
thrust upon them. Mr. Walter Wild is of 
_ the latter class. While many local organ- 
ists were waiting and worrying over the strike, 


Mr. Wild was taking a few weeks’ rest prior to 
entering his new duties as “Organist-Primo” of 
the new and home-like theater of the famous 
Greenwich Village section of New York—pro- 
nounced by the elite, “Grench Vilch’. © This 
new theater, The Sheridan, has an adequate 
three-manual Austin organ and one of the best 
theater organists in the City, for such did Mr. 
Wild prove himself to be. 

A complimentary opening performance was 
given on Saturday evening for the pleasure of 
invited guests—most of them being not only in- 
vited but commanded to sit in the top gallery 
willy-nilly; strange proceedings for any host. 


An organ recital preluded the regular per- 


formance, and Mr. Wild played the following: 


BOTS: 25258445. errr Grand Chorus in Gm 
EERIE Li can Weown eieuase ae Andantino in Df 
PE So owigcksicsnad ba eebessaendSanee Barcarolle 
IOBIOIS «a sic stusnwses sioioooaKGnee Toccata in G 
PRAINS 5 icc pines Soe csnwouen Song of Sunshine 
ELC | LS ane cee peg eyaey S Intermezzo Df 
PRET 5S. Sod abe sue iccaens Festival Toccata 


The numbers were played with the clarity 
and vigor demanded of an entertaining mu- 
sician; invariably the loud numbers were warm- 
ly applauded while the quiet things went un- 
noticed, largely because they could not be heard 
properly in the constant commotion attendant 
upon the gathering of so vast a crowd for an 
opening night. The registration and tempo of, 
for example, Lemare’s Andantino will have to 
be changed considerably from that of the con- 
cert organist if the piece is to be effectively 
heard by a vast theater audience: the organ- 
ist in the theater has stepped out from his little 
crowd of from seventy to three or four hun- 
dred people and is appearing before a throng 
of two thousand. He will govern himself ac- 
cordingly. The organ, incidentally, was finished 
Saturday morning, and the recital and picture 
entertainment began at 7:30 that evening; we 
would never have guessed it from the way the 
organist mastered both the organ and the pic- 
ture. 

In his playing of the picture, “Disraeli”, Mr. 
Wild proved himself a master of picture ac- 
companying, and of necessity it had to be 
largely extemporaneous and unpremeditated at 
this advance performance. Other parts of the 
three-hour program included vocal solos and 
quartets, of which the less said the better: 
either the right class of vocalists has not yet 
considered the theater field seriously, or they 
do not know how to approach their task. Few 
things are more distasteful to an American 
audience than to have a second rate foreign 
singer bla-bla through a more or less silly and 
uninteresting opera excerpt in a foreign tongue; 
but it is fine for all the vocal teachers of Man- 
hattan, so I suppose we can say nothing. 


Of Mr. Wild’s picture accompanying .more 
shall have to be said at some other time when 
the reviewer can have more attention to devote 
to the organ work as such, by reason of not 
being distracted by the newness of a fine new 
theater with all its modern equipment; and 
perhaps also when he can have the privilege of 
sitting somewhere else than in the topmost gal- 
lery by order of the host. 
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Society of Theater Organists 
FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
Director of Publicity 


HE first examination of the Society of 
Theater Organists was held September 
2ist, at the headquarters, Magna Chor- 

dia Studios, 10 E 44th St. New York City, 
where there is an. excellent 3-manual studio 
organ. Three candidates presented themselves, 
and passed—Miss Vera Kitchener, Miss Edna 
Guttridge and Mr. George Needham. While 
the number was not large, the quality of work 
showed them to be the kind of material the 
Society desires. The general average on the 
first part (general musicianship) was 47 (40 
being necessary), and 39% on the picture-play- 
ing test (30 being necessary), making the total 
average 8614. 

The candidates selected their solo numbers, 
playing from Bach the Prelude in C major, 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor and Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor. For theater solos they 
chose the Ist movement, 5th Sonata, Guilmant, 
Fanfare, Shelley, and Scherzo Symphonique, 
Frysinger. Next they were required to impro- 
vise upon a theme written by the examiners. 

The sight reading consisted of Prelude No. 
II, Boely, page 65, from Bonnet’s Historical 
Series (III), a piano-conductor’s part, and a 
melody to be harmonized. . 


For the second part, suitable numbers were 
played for a Scenic (water scene); @ news 
reel (airplane and march scenes); feature 
(agitato, dance, misterioso, dramatic and love 
scenes) ; comedy (one-step and optional num- 
ber), two minutes being allowed for each. 


The holding of an examination by the So- 
ciety of Theater Organists is an epoch-marking 
event, a practical embodiment of the Society’s 
aim—to provide a definite and reasonably high 
standard in theater playing, and improve the 
quality of organ playing by causing it to be 
judged according to the recognized technical 
principles of concert playing. It is gradually 
being recognized, even by the more progressive 
managers, that fostering a style of playing 
based on salon piano playing and jazz and 
cabaret orchestra methods is merely building 
on sand—it will inevitably peter out. The 
sooner builders of theater organs as well as 
managers recognize that the organ has a defin- 
ite, musical individuality, that it cannot be a 
marimbaphone, brass band or string orchestra, 
the sooner will theater playing rid itself of the 
fungus growths which stunt its development in 
some quarters. 


The examination proved groundless the fears 
of some of the members and prospective can- 
didates that the test was too severe, and that 
the insistence on playing a Bach number was 
a mistake. Every school of organ playing not 
founded on J. S. Bach has been a failure, and 
theater playing will prove no exception. The 
germs of all modern music are found in Bach. 
All the dissonances used by the modern French 
and Russian schools are in his music. 

On the whole the candidates showed com- 


mendable proficiency i in Bach and solo playing, 
as well as in sight-reading and improvising. 
More points were awarded to the first part 
(solo playing and musical knowledge) because 
it was felt that the majority of organists 
needed improvement in these lines. As the by- 
laws require two years’ experience in a thea- 
ter for a candidate, he is likely to have a rea- 
sonable knowledge of picture-playing, or he 
would get fired. But as to musicianship it is 
too often left to his own conscience, with lit- 
tle prodding thereof by the management. 

The Society, by its examinations and other 
activities, will endeavor to dispel some of the 
fallacies and abortive hallucinations which have 
cropped upon in connection with the art. Keep- 
ing under the picture (whatever that means) ; 
soft music, as forte playing might prevent 
near-sighted people from reading the titles. 
There has been far too much agitation in favor 
of the box-office desirability of the light, popu- 
lar matter and manner. Much sympathy has 
been expended on the poor tired business man. 
After a hard day in his office chair, cussing 
stenographers, he must have complete relaxa- 
tion (an inhibition) of all brain effort in the 
theater. If he wants to see legs, his desires in 
this respect must be fully gratified. (In New 
York State he won’t see so many in the fu- 
ture). 

Broadway hits, music associated with 
chickens and roués, must be perpetrated, so 
that all the swill-hovelers and washerwomen 
in the audience will be stimulated to rhythmi- 
cal hip-quivering, of reminiscent grief at 
some plebeian, tear-dropping melody like “I,iz- 
zie, Where art thou.” Because an organist (or 
accordionist) can make the organ shimmy, and 
play “Annie Laurie” with one hand and the 
left leg, is no reason for his being called a pic- 
ture player. 

The fact that certain persons, including the 
managers of some theaters, will be indifferent 
or cynical regarding the aims of the Society, 
should not cause theater organists to adopt the 
same attitude. If they get into a rut and stag- 
nate, even their laymen auditors will know it. 
If they chronically subsist on a milk diet of 
homophonic five-finger exercises, of the pre- 
weaning, swaddling-clothes stage of musical 
growth, and innocuous, chaste selections in 
[-IV-V harmony, with a diminished seventh 
for tense situations, their chances are slim of 
ever entering a more advanced field of organ- 
playing, or even of securing a better theater 
position. An organist can make use of much 
of the concert organ repertoire, and transcribe 
difficult piano and orchestral works (unless he 
plays in the red light district) and thereby 
enhance and amplify the function of interpre- 
tation. It will benefit himself and the man- 
ager as well (if he can be made to think so). 

Obviously the standard must be kept rea- 
sonably high, in order that membership in the 
Society may be something worth striving for. 
Yet, as the pioneer examinees will testify, the 
examiners will be fair and broad-minded, being 
influenced by the signs of promise, the spirit 
and desire for progress manifested, rather than 
by academic procedure alone. 
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Repertoire Suggestions 


For Church—Theater—and Concert 
I. BARTON 
MARCHE AUX FLAMBEAUX IN E Fiat 
HIS is one of the most original marches in 
organ literature. Our illustration shows 
the opening staff where the main theme is 
at once presented; it is an unusual bit of march 
music, unlike anything we have known. This 
same flavor is carried through to the end of 
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the march, making it one of compact unity of 
spirit. It is not one of the manufactured kind 
of marches but one of inspirational and musical 
qualities of a high order. The second theme is 
a delightful contrast to the first, but continu- 
ing the same peculiar flavor and the same high 
inspirational character. Then follows the re- 
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capitulation which, instead of merely repeating 
the first section, begins with a fugal section, 
but speedily turns into an imitation of the first 
theme, and the work ends after five pages of 
excellent music. It is not difficult to play, and 
will go on any organ equally well with the 
modern instrument of four manuals. 


For the church service it makes an admirable 
prelude, especially for Palm Sunday. On the 
recital it would be heard with pleasure by all 
audiences. It is genuine music of guod order. 

For picture use it should be carefully planned. 
Its special flavor will fit admirably for certain 
scenes, but the individual organist should secure 
the piece and study it carefully with a view to 
making its classification according to his own 
ideas. It will be excellent for the organ solo 
number. (Schirmer) 


GASTON M. DETHIER 
CHRISTMAS IN A 
ERHAPS the most elegant bit of Christmas 
organ music yet published is Mr. Deth- 
ier’s Christmas, built largely around the 
fine old Adeste Fidelis, though the composer 
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does not actually reach the theme of this uni- 
versally-known hymn till he has written almost 
seven pages of ideal preludial Christmas music, 
and when he does at last reach his theme he 
submerges it beautifully. But to begin at the be- 
ginning of the piece, it opens unostentatiously 
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as shown in our first illustration; this treat- 
ment gradually builds up, with keen interest 
all the while, till it receives a magnificent cli- 
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max, and then it sinks back to a mezzoforte, 
only to rise again and attain another climax 
from which it descends rapidly to a most de- 
lightfiilly natural Christmas-like pastorale theme 
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as in our second excerpt. Given good registra- 

tion this theme will be appealing and beautiful. 
Then comes, on the seventh page, the first 

statement of Adeste Fidelis as mentioned above. 

The variations built around the theme are al- 

















ways musical, always natural, always joyful 
and spirited. The pedals carry the theme 
(third excerpt) against an effective manual 
passage in triplets, and the music reaches new 
heights of elegance and beauty. New materials 
follow the second variation and afford inter- 
esting contrast (with some difficult trio playing 
for the organist) till the theme is again heard 
in the left hand in chords against a running 
righthand passage; beauty is always striven for 
and achieved, and the interest never drags for 
a moment. Again new materials are inserted 
before the next variation. And these materials 
are interesting in themselves in every measure. 
The final variation, after considerable musical 
worth in intervening materials, appears as a 
combination of variations in which one of the 
best deserves illustration: note that the music 
at this point has gradually reached a fortissimo 
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and that the passage shown is not a delicate 
little commonplace variation but a thundering 
announcement of the mighty theme against an 
ornamental over-melody. And the piece closes 
in a grand climax worthy of its office, however 
simple it may appear to the eye. 

Among all the variations published this one 
deserves to rank exceedingly high; but as a bit 
of Christmas music, for a Christmas morning 
prelude it is supreme—for those who have the 
technic to master it. On the recital program it 
would be equally effective in the Christmas 
season. (Fischer) 


JAMES P. DUNN 
CHANSON PASSIONEE IN B Fiat 


MELODY over the usual synchopated 
A chord and pedal accompaniment. It be- 
gins mildly, as shown in our illustration 
which is taken from the opening measures, but 
works up to a good climax and then goes into 
an agitated section which makes the necessary 
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contrast. It is easy to play, though it will 
need a comparatively modern organ if the ff 
marks are to be taken literally—a matter we 
seriously question. Fortissimos in the midst of 
a short melody piece are usually unsatisfactory 
when diapasons and other clashing voices have 
to be added to the registration. 


For the church it will make a good prelude 
or postlude for either service. It might be 
used on the recital program if the player has 
the ability to make it interesting. 


_ For the theater it can be used somewhat as 
its title suggests, as a serious work developing 
considerable excitement; as an agitato it will 
be of good service, especially because it follows 
up a dramatic scene from the mild to the stren- 
uous. (Fischer) 


HARVEY B. GAUL 
CHANT TRIOMPHAL IN F 
HE title accurately indexes the spirit of the 
composition and its subtitle, Festal Pre- 
lude, helps to an understanding of the 
composer’s intent. The illustration shows the 
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epening measures and clearly indexes the spirit, 
and content, of the entire work. It is vigorous, 
Pompous, assertive, triumphant. The middle 
section is devoted to a melody which begins in 
the same key, though it is rather devoted to 
sequences than to any great originality. How- 
ever, this section soon passes and the recapit- 
ulation brings back the vigorous materials of 
= opening. It is easy to play and makes a big 
effect. 


For the church service it can be used as a’ 
festival prelude, or as postlude to any service. 
On the recital program it would not be of suffi- 
cient interest excepting for very special occa- 
sion. 

Photoplayers can use it for . triumphant 
scenes, processions, etc. There is an emphatic 
tread of the Pedal that gives it an inexorable 
tone that refuses to be denied. (Ditson) 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 
PosTLUDE IN F 


HIS Posttupe is one of fine workmanship, 
though apparently its composer did not 
intend it to have any greater weight than 

attaches to the ordinary church postlude; it is 
contrapuntal rather than harmonic, and will 
serve as a study in composition by reason of 
the attention the composer has given it. It is 
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vigorous and straightforward, and if the regis- 
tration is varied antiphonally, bringing into use 
many interesting tonal combinations, the piece 
ought to be interesting enough to use at other 
times than after a church service. It is not 
easy to play nor is it difficult but it is good 
music and every organist should have a stock 
of Guilmant’s organ works in his repertoire. 
The illustration shows the opening measures. 
For the church service it will serve as post- 
lude, or, if the player is master of his own 
registration, it can also serve as prelude. On 
the recital program it has no right to be used. 
Photoplayers will find it valuable for neutral 
scenes, or for such scenes where contrapuntal 
works are suitable by reason of more or less 
“counterpoint” on the screen. (Ditson) 


Points and Viewpoints 
UNIFICATION 
R. P. Ettiot 


R. AUDSLEY writes entertainingly if 
not instructively on “The Degradation 
of the Organ” in the September issue. 

I hold no brief for the Ocean Grove organ. It 
did what its maker intended, and drew out some 
remarkably strong praise from high sources, 
along with much criticism. I will say for both, 
that the praise came from men who played it 
and much of the criticism from men who knew 
it could not possible be good, being a unit organ, 

I can speak with authority for the other or- 
gan Mr. Audsley attacks. Other, and more 
open minded critics—incidentally, critics who 
have played the organ—have been unable to de- 
tect the faults of which he complains. They 
simply are not there. The bull would find the 
red flag harmless if his passionate nature would 
allow him to come close and examine it calmly 
before starting a rampage. 

Some of the greatest organists, nationally 
and internationally great, have played recitals 
year after year on the organ in question, and 
two of them have expressed publicly the wish 
that hey could take it with them on tour, in- 
stead of the often larger instruments they have 
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to play. Not one has noticed such unification 
as the instrument contains, and without excep- 
tion all have been pleased with what has been 
done when attention was called to it. The space 
is limited, and the alternative would have been 
the omission of important, and even essential 
features that make the instrument the magnif- 
icent concert organ it is admitted to be by those 
who have the right to pass judgment—those 
who have tried it or at least have heard it. 


WITH THE YON PUPILS IN ITALY 
HELEN D. SEIBERT 
HE final tour of Mr. Yon and his pupils, 
Messrs. Seibert and Weaver, through Italy 
brought us many unique and invaluable 
experiences. After having spent the summer in 
Settimo Vittone, Piedmont, Italy, we left on 
the evening of July 27th for the tour. Even 
though uncomfortable at times in the trains be- 
cause of the heat on such a trip as from Tor- 





MR. YON TURNS PHOTOGRAPHER 
And catches a group of organists immediately after his pupils appeared 
as recitalists in the famous Academy of St. Cecelia, Rome. From left 
to right: Maestro Mantica, Director of the Library; Mr. Seibert; M. 
Renzi, Vatican Organist; M. Terziani, Vice-Director of the Acadeniy; 
M. Paoloni, Inspector of the Academy; and Mr. Weaver. 


The “stop appointment” IS scientific. Unin- 
telligent unification has no more consistent op- 
ponent than I. Unintelligent adherence to prin- 
ciples or practices which hamper the develop- 
ment of any art or craft I oppose with equal 
fervor. I claim the right to use new methods 
that are better, and claim the intelligence to 
discriminate. Because the wireless telegraph 
enables us to communicate between points here- 
tofore difficult or impossible of access by cable 
cr wire it does not follow that cable and wire 
are to be discarded for wireless. Neither does 
it follow that wireless “abrogates every natural 
law” or compounds a felony. 

The instances cited, a piano and a mezzo stop 
in a large concert organ, are rightly unified, 
and not one man or woman who has tried the 
organ, with or without previous knowledge of 
the unification, with or without prejudice against 
unification (and many have been so prejudiced) 
has gone away without admitting that the organ 
is balanced, is resourceful, and when ques- 
tioned about the unification the verdict has 
been for it in every instance, as done there. 

This Clarabella, by the way, is open through- 
out to CCO16’. Dr. Audsley, in his recent 
work on “Organ Stops”, says: “When properly 
made and voiced the Clarabella is an extremely 
valuable stop, and in an important organ it 
should be carried throughout the manual com- 
pass in its open pipes.” 

The time for damning a thing on theory has 
passed when the thing is an accomplished and 
successful fact. It then becomes necessary to 
examine it and reconstruct one’s theories in 
accordance with the fact. 

The first development of a new principle 
often takes a direction very different from the 
eventful usage, and I think that has been the 
case with unification. The unit orchestra we 
have with us, probably to stay, but it need not 
be confused with the organ, nor does it follow 
that the organ builders must shut their eyes to 
the lessons it has taught. 


ino to Rome, we would deem it all worth while 
for a glance at such monuments of Roman- 
esque art as The Baptistery, Leaning Tower, 
and Cathedral of Pisa. 

Rome was most interesting historically and 
musically. No other city in the world could 
impress one more with its ancient, medizval, 
and modern history. Upon visiting the ruins 
of the Roman Forum we were carried back 
seven centuries before Christ. Later we thought 
of Christian days as we walked over the same 
ground as St. Paul trod. We were filled with 
awe when we gazed upon St. Peter’s, the Vat- 
ican Basilica, the largest Cathedral in the world. 
Its magnificence and art treasures are beyond 
all conception except to those who visit it. An 
example of its size and grandeur can be best 
secured from the fact that it has five organs! 


Sunday, July 31st, Mr. Yon and his two pu- 
pils, Messrs. Henry F. Seibert and Powell 
Weaver played at the close of the services in 
St. Peter’s in the Vatican before a large audi- 
ence including Maestro Renzi, organist, and 
Maestro E. Boezi, choirmaster, of St. Peter’s, 
and the choir soloists of the Vatican quartet 
known in America. 

We also went to the St. Cecilia Academy 
where we visited its very extensive library of 
music. We saw the original manuscripts of 
many old and modern compositions for all in- 
struments. Every book of reference, theoret- 
ical or practical, and all standard compositions 
of every date for every instrument and voice 
were found on the shelves. One interesting 
composition was a score by Raimondi of three 
oratorios, each for four-part chorus and or- 
chestra—all arranged together for an ensemble 
rendition. Another big work was a mass of 48 
parts. Mr. Yon and his pupils received hearty 
congratulations on their playing at St. Cecilia 
Academy. The audience included Maestro 


Renzi, professor of organ and composition, 
Maestro Terziani, vice-director of the Academy 
and Lyceum, Secretary Mattimata, and Maestro 
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Mantica, director of the Library and also in- 
spector of the school. 

Mr. Yon and his two pupils afterward played 
in the Pontificial School of Sacrew Music. Men 
distinguished in church music—Father Angelo 
De Santi, S. J., Maestro L. Refice, and Maestro 
A. Camilloni—were among the ardent listen- 
ers at that time. 

After a visit to the Basilica of St. John the 
Lateral, we called on Maestro Casimiri, the 
music director of the Vatican Choir which 
toured America. 

An important event musically was a dinner 
at the Castle of Caesaro. The guests of honor 
were A. Rella, professor of Gregorian in North 
American College, St. Cecilia Academy, and 
St. Peter’s in the Vatican, and Maestro L. Re- 
jice, director of music in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore and world-famous composer. It was a 
great advantage to know these men and mingle 
with them. 

After having spent a few days in Rome we 
visited Florénce, the city of Dante and the home 
of Florentine art. From Florence to Venice 
we traveled with Premier Orlando, Prime Min- 
ister of Italy, who was so prominent during the 
World War. We were presented to him and 
learned to know him quite intimately. 

Going about from place to place in gondolas 
in Venice was indeed quite romantic. We vis- 
ited St. Mark’s and met the organist and choir- 
master there. From Venice we went to Mi- 
lano, the city of the great Cathedral. We heard 
a service of the Ambrosian rite. We also vis- 
ited the Institute of Dei Ciechi (Concert Hall) 
and a recital was arranged for September 3d to 
be given by Messrs. Seibert and Weaver. 

After Milano we spent a few days in Como, 
a most beautiful spot in the Italian Alps. The 
Harvard Glee Club were in Como at the same 
time and the band on the lake played the Star 
Spangled Banner many times for the benefit of 
the American tourists. Happy as we were to 
hear it then, we were even happier to hear it 
again on our native land. 

We returned to Settimo on ~August roth 
when the pupils resumed their work in prep- 
aration of the recital in Milano and another in 
Settimo. 


Recital Programs 













- WARREN D. ALLEN 
Stamford University 
Se ae eer Se Allegro (Son. 1) 
Se Sern Ave Maria 
co ae Ee ..Solvejgs Son 
W. F. Bach .. Adagio (Con. D 
"WRI Foo ccna s eet new uae .. Pilgrims Chorus 
TRON ore Abe Soe 0 ia sak wast Prelude and Fugue G 
BOGGNMNL, (oats dic seas 624 00s aoe ene inue 
TS 2 err rer ree The Swan 
WHINE oo ence econ ese Tannhauser March 
SODTAINIIONR:. 6.46.5 6-0 0% 006% 4.69 Beenie ® Persian Suite 
Lo ern errr ir Intermezzo 
DREN Sino Sb wscaide Op 6 05 4.0 64 aidiw kod hee Reverie 
ee er a ee ee Fugue EF 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
College of the City of New York 
MB UOTE oie ois 50 8a oie oleae Concert Overture 






CT a. Me Ieee : Aria. Fugue G 
6 Rrra ame ear Prelude Damoiselle 
MEN 55 edna Core cc etic e's staame Scherzo-Caprice 
Eee tee rrr Concert Variations 
MI cg aire sats cvieic 9-0 tteseieide wale ereiete Nocturne 50-6 
POE MRIMNNE IN = Y'sxa) 0, staseraistaiaantie setae Suite Gothique 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Denver City Hall 

bk. EEE ae or eer ere are” Tannhauser March 
Poo: < sine wea ace saie ese New World Largo 
PN IRIN 562625. Sas cee claw aealéere eemeers ;.Caprice 
6 hie 9p 08 Sab lo rerech ac bearen Allegro (Son. D) 
fu ES Oe einer iene Organ Primitive 
II ro nls Caine OE ke R ce Ree eS Rhapsody 
DE eee Ere rer Concert Overture 
A Tema? THOIOGF «6 oo :e 65.06 60000000 s 600 

(oA OE EAS Aer ere ene ere aee Scherzo 
Mendelssohn ...... Midsummer Nights Dream 
NN Loh oroise'os'ei oa 6 nara % se alee ace ae Minuet 
on ce sate eri iri Serenade 
DN, AS S000 5k Ketek cewws Triumphal March 


CLARENCE EDDY 
Holdrege, Neb.: Methodist Church 


Ra 6516's ciara ater v.glem ole odie new ears ence Hosanna 
RNIN 5.5 cos. 55h eowtere a estos alacove Soeur Monique 
No ors 600.0. Ment tinged giseeinan ee Gavotta 
ee te Toccata and Gugue Dm 
Reuchsael ...... Fantasie. Christmas Lullaby 
i I ee here Twrewyn Fantasia 
Perr ee err er er ire Ave Maria 
Co a or Waters of Babylon 
BRM Sc. 5 n.ce oiedi doo anne ene Sika Sinking Down 
I ion t Nite baie cdo @atarae Beveies 6 Afterglow 
ME awe ie ec o'6e wks estes Marche Champetre 
Seer eee Last Hope Paraphrase 
Co) i ere ein Concert Variations 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


Toledo: First Congregational 
NOS ice ors 42-05 a sian reiea cele ces orate ale Toccata D 
CE er meet ert eee Cantilene 
DI fad. g ose Oewrae. Cadinette Shepherd Song 
MITE rue o- 0c VG ere sient ale lersiave ve 4:65 a, piare wie Arioso 
ere eee Te ee eee eee ee Scherzo 
NORM oi a50. 6.5) 0.556 soso are awiee a bia @arsce sees En Bateau 
RN See eae ba Sidi 0a OaNe Rewte a Evensong 
Ee OLE OT ee Persian Suite 
PRM 6 Oia. cctsavececetere Rais We es Will o’ The Wisp 
WEMGNGE (ayrcicy care cs etter ee pee eviewee. Traume 


WILLIAM POWELL TWADDELL 


Durham: First Presbyterian 
I a .5 4 sev 3s, cis 2 SR sale Hone eee Paean 
EE, 5666 gS hele wilic ewes Cantique d’Amour 
0 Re enn enna rrr Will o’ The Wisp 
INE cain cic s be vies oes Cauage eee Wie SEN Paradisum 
Mendelsoohn ......... Prelude and Fugue Cm 

MIS osc. cctuactve eraca axed sean hae stenn ee Largo 
NINDS as ahora) oi dota ait duce alors Gans epee’ In Moonlight 
ks < d hoda ta eawasls eens Rustic Wedding 
SE os Visa Pao eke Cee yA March Militaire 


News and Notes 


EDWARD SHIPPIN BARNES, composer of 
one of the organ world’s most outstanding 
examples of modern literature, announces the 
formation of practical classes in Music Com- 
position, beginning the middle of October. 
Besides dealing practically: by analysis and 
criticism with the compositions of the stu- 
dents that they may have already written, 
Mr. Barnes will set themes, texts, and forms 
and styles for practical compositions for com- 
petitive setting, and all questions of taste 
and style will be discussed in. the classes with 
perfect frankness. There is greatest need for 
just such instruction, or rather analysis and 
suggestion, from master composers, and Mr. 
Barnes has already established himself as a 
composer of highest practical and profes- 
sional worth measured not only by American 
standards but by international. 

MARIE E. BRIEL, formerly of Marion- 
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ville, Mo., has moved to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
where she has accepted a position in Iowa 
Wesleyan College. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of Ail Souls Church, 
Ashville, N. C., in addition to his duties as 
concert organist of the beautiful Grove Park 
Inn. Mr. Christian is also active in teaching 
organ playing and in vocal coaching. 

MILTON CHARLES has been appointed or- 
ganist of the Tivoli Theater, Chicago; Mr. 
Charles, formerly of California’s galaxy of 
successful theater organists, has already es- 
tablished his poularity with the patrons of 
his new house. 

JESSE CRAWFORD is to be the organist of 
the new theater being finished in the “loop” 
section of Chicago by Balaban & Katz. 

ANNA BLANCHE FOSTER who has been 
substituting for half a year in the First Meth- 
odist Church of Hollywood has been appointed 
organist of the First Congregational Church 
of Redlands, Cal. 

HUGO GOODWIN in his new position in 
Northfield, Minn., is continuing his concert 
work by special arrangement with Carleton 
College, with which he is now associated as 
= as part of the College propaganda 
work. 

A. LESLIE JACOBS has been appointed 
head of the organ department of Denison Uni- 
— Conservatory of Music, Granville, 
Ohio. 

ERNEST F. JORES, composer and organist, 
gave a recital in Bethany Church, Montpelier, 
Vt., while on his vacation the past summer. 
The organ is an old Johnson three-manual 
with an old-fashioned crescendo pedal to the 
right of the pedal clavier, in the form of a 
lever with a release spring; the Great has 
16 registers, the Swell 18, and the Choir 11. 

FIRMIN SWINNEN is engaged by the Mu- 
sic Score Service Corporation for the prepara- 
tion of their scores which in the future are to 
be confined to piano-organ materials, the 
orchestral scores having been abandoned. 

GEORGE E. TURNER, A.A.G.O., formerly 
of Kansas City, has been appointed organist 
of the Midland Theater of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, where he has a 3-30 Austin at his dis- 
posal. Mr. Turner is also organist and choir- 
master of the First Presbyterian Church, and 
in this position he commands a Moller orga’ 
also of 30 stops. 

WALTER WILD has been appointed organ- 
ist of the new Sheridan Theater, New York, 
where he has a new 3-manual "Austin; the 
initial performance was an invitation affair 
preluded by an hour organ recital by Mr. 
Wild, Sept. 10. 

PIETRO A. Yon and his two pupils. Messrs. 
Seibert and Weaver, returned to America late 
in September after several months of con- 
centrated study and travel in Italy. 

THE POEM printed in our October issue was 
inspired by an organ recital given by Mr. 
—s L. Bradley of Wyoming, N 

A MUSIC FELLOWSHIP has been founded 
by the late Dr. Victor Baier whose will leaves 
$20,000 to Columbia University for that pur- 
pose. 

ORGAN FOR SALE: 2-15 organ, pneumatic 
action, modern accessories, is for sale at rea- 
sonable cost. Further information on appli- 
cation to the office of this magazine. 

ADMISSION TAX of theaters, concerts, 
cabarets, etc., for the year reaches a total of 
$89,725,805.92, an increase of more than $13,- 
000,000 over the previous year. 

10,000 DRAWINGS are necessary to make 
one reel of the “Out of the Inkwell’ come- 
dies of Max Fleischer, which requires the 
labor of seven men to produce one comedy 
each month. 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
announces the Fall Term of recitals by Mr. 
Samuel A. Baldwin every Wednesday and 
Sunday afternoon at 4 from October 2nd to 
December 2ist, and the Spring Term from 
January ist to May 2ist. 

WHEN does your magazine reach you? It 
should reach you by the Ist of each month 
and if it fails habitually please notify us; a 
postal will do; just give your name and city 
and state the actual date of arrival of the 
magazine. 


SOCIETY FOR PUBLICATION of American 
Music announces that they are publishing for 
the present season Henry Holden Huss’ Quar- 
tet for Strings and Leo Sowerby’s Serenade, 
also a quartet for strings. The Society has 
published its list of members. 

THE BELLS OF ST. ANN DE BEAUPRE is 
the proper title of the new work of Alexander 
Russell being published by the house of J. 
Fischer & Bro.; the title given in our note in 
the October issue was due to a stenographic 
misunderstanding in sending the information 
to these columns. 

“THE FOUR SEASONS”, a four-reel picture 
made under the direction of Mr. Raymond 
Ditmars, Curator of the Bronx Zoological 
Gardens, has been in the course of prepara- 
tion for several years, and the final four reels 
were selected from 40,000 feet of negative 
taken by Mr. Ditmars. 

NEW YORK STRIKE has resulted in the 
restoration of orchestras to all the leading 
picture houses, with many of the former em- 
ployees absent in the new organizations. Five 
of the prominent organists have not been 
restored to their former posts in the Big Four 
Broadway houses. A reduction in salaries has 
been compromised by agreement with the 
new Local of the Union formed in the emer- 
gency 

SUNDAY Motion Picture performances srere 
stopped by the Churches of Trenton. N. 
by virtue of one of the regulations of the city 
charter, and the theaters, seeing the laws of 
Trenton were in such high esteem, discov- 
ered an ordinance forbidding the ringing of 
bells for more than 30 consecutive seconds, 
with the results that the churches also had 
to change their practises to suit the City 
ordinance. 

THE RIALTO THEATER CORPORATION 
secured an injunction restraining certain mu- 
sicians and others from using the name 
“Rialto” in conjunction with concerts and 
performances given by New York musicians 
while they were out on the recent strike. The 
striking musicians, it is alleged, were at- 
tempting to capitalize the popularity of the 
Rialto Orchestra by using its name in con- 
nection with their performances when they 
had no right to do so. 

CONSPIRACY and violation of the Anti- 
Trust Laws is the charge brought by the 
Government against the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, according to trade paper 
reports. The Corporation has been under sus- 
picion for many months because of its alleged 
activities in forcing theaters out of business: 
the report states that the Corporation has 
so far throttled the motion picture industry 
that 67c out of every dollar goes to the Cor- 
poration’s exclusive theaters. Perhaps this 
is one of the things that accounts for the ex- 
ceedingly low grade of pictures produced in 
America during the past season. 


A Correction 


“The item entitled “Sky-Scraper Church” in 
the July issue of the American Organist con- 
tains statements misleading in several par- 
ticulars, which I shall be grateful for the 
privilege of correcting. While Fifth Church 
of Christ, Scientist, promoted the building of 
the edifice in question, they are not the own- 
ers, nor are they concerned with its man- 
agement. For selling $2,000,000 of second 
morgage bonds Fifth Church is entitled to a 
lease on their quarters for ninety-nine years 
without rental. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road are the owners of the building and di- 
rect its management. The auditorium of the 
Church kas not been dedicated, as is stated, 
but regular Sunday and Wednesday evening 
meetings have been held there since early 
in June. The form of service is that in use 
in all Christian Science Churches, and oo. 
scribed in the Church Manual. The irst 
Reader reads from both the Bible and the 
Christian Science text book.” 

The above was received from Mr. Albert F. 
Gilmore of the Christian Science Committee 
on Publication and the Editors are glad to 
give it publicity; the original note in refer- 
ence to the “Skyscraper Church” was taken. 
heading and all, from reports published in the 
Metropolitan newspapers. 
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Pay Up or Shut Up 


Pv: among substitutes for good 
works is pretence. Whether the 
work of man is to be conducted 

with an eye to theology or good 
works is a question man must decide for 
himself—and each for himself take the 


consequences in the hereafter before a- 


Judge who can’t be fooled by beautiful 
theories. 


In A. D. 32 Matthew said (Mat. 16:19) 
Christ gave the keys to the future into 
the hands of Simon Peter, and the theo- 
logical seminary has not neglected to re- 
mind us of it. By A. p. 96 the keys of 
your future and mine had to be reclaimed 
(Rev. 1:18) from the church and its 
bishops and held in safer hands—much to 
the safety of us both. This reversal of 
confidence is not frequently mentioned in 
church literature. , 

It is much easier to acknowledge a debt 
than it is to pay it. Likewise is it easier 
to praise the beauties of creation than to 
increase them. It is only natural that the 
church should turn from good works, 
which are difficult, to good theories, 
which any man may have without effort. 

In Revelations Christ delivered seven 
condensed messages to the seven churches 
in Asia as his valedictory, and began each 
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of the seven messages with these words: 

“T know thy works.” 

What would happen to you if the Al- 
mighty should wake you up in the middle 
of the night and say to you, “I know thy 
works?” Would you rejoice, or die of 
fright? 

It is hardly probable that God should 
like men on their knees better than on 
their feet, 6r that he should like them 
with a prayer-book folded between their 
hands better than with a mallet or a ham- 
mer or a chisel. It is hardly probable 
that He enjoys worship more than works. 
In New York just now the great job of 
man and God is to get rid of Hylan, and 
by the time this is on the press we shall 
know whether the church and pulpit have 
done their work or merely said their 
prayers and left the devil to do the work 
of dividing all New York between him- 
self and Hearst. 

Instead of busying itself with good 
works the church and the pulpit busy 
themselves with cigarets, cabarets, and 
sermonetts, while the world marches on 
to perdition and Christ thunders in Rev. 
2:2, “I know thy works”, in Rev. 2:9, 
“I know thy works”, in Rev. 2:13, “I 
know thy works”, in Rev. 2:19, “I know 
thy works”, in Rev. 3:1, “I know thy 
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works”, in Rev. 3:8, “I know thy works”, 
and for the seventh time, in Rev. 3:15, 
“T know thy works”. What are we going 
to do about it? Go on theorizing, or get 
to work? Keep on talking, or pay up? 
—T. S. B. 


Nero’s Fiddle 


UKE was a physician and had the 
physician’s viewpoint of things. 
Peter was a fisherman and was 
able to make a long story out of a gust of 
wind and a mackerel; and he was per- 
fectly delighted with the power he was 
able to exercise in scaring Annias to 
death—quite forgetting that he was pos- 
ing in the name of one who had never 
even frowned upon a child or pulled a 
cat’s tail malevolently. Thus did things 
suddenly change after the Crucifixion. 
How was such a transformation pos- 
sible ? 

The answer was written on the road to 
Damascus when the wordy Peter had to 
be discarded in favor of the man of 
action, Saul of Tarsus. But even then 
the habit got the upper hand; and a man 
who could preach such lengthy sermons 
that a boy should fall asleep and tumble 
out the second story window was no man 
to lead the world to better living. So 
time passed merrily onward and Colum- 
bus was annointed to bring a great truth 
and a New World to the worn-out Old, 
while the band of religionists who has set 
themselves up in the line of Peter and 
Paul had to be discarded under the lead- 
ership of Luther. That lasted for a 
while; but today we are farther divided 
and longer separated from truth than 
ever we were, for lo, how multitudinous 
are our denominations. 

My quarrel with the theater is that its 
chief aim is to fill its seats and empty our 
pockets: I think its first aim ought to 
be to rest our minds after a day of stren- 
uous work, tickle our funny bones, and 
give us an idea now and then. 


-My quarrel with the organ recital is 
that its chief aim is to display to the pub- 
lic the technical proficiency and esthetic 
state of organ literature when it ought to 
be giving the public a happy hour to 
spend in the delights of melody, harmony, 
and rhythm, with an occasional dose of 
fugue or sonata just to show there is 
still room for improvement—but let us 
not kill them with improvements. I-have 


no use for organ music that pleases the 
player but not the hearer any more than 
I have for cake that pleases the baker but 
not the eater. 

My quarrel with the church’ is that it 
has spent its best efforts in deifying the 
Bible and glorifying itself, and has left 
man largely to root for himself or die. 
How many pulpits claim that their ora- 
tions come from God? How many min- 
isters claim that their vocation was or- 
dered by God?. And do these things tend 
to sanity of thought or to superstition 
and slavery of thought? Slavery of body 
is bad enough, but how much worse is 
slavery of thought. Just how much free- 
dom of thought dare a minister exercise 
after he has gone through a seminary and 
been sworn in to uphold and propagate 
the doctrines of his chosen denomination 
—bearing in mind that man’s best thought 
comes to him not when he is under or in 
graduation age but only when he has 
reached his two score years or two score 
and ten? 

With the jawbone of an ass Samson 
slew his thousands. With the jawbone of 
the socialist the reds of today are slaying 
American ideals and Christian principles 
inch by inch, line by line, here a little, 
there a little, until these better things are 
going, going, gone. The church in the 
meantime preaches faith in Christ to con- 
gregations who already believe in Christ, 
rehearses biblical tales over and over 
again to congregations that have already 
read those same tales ten times over. 

And all the while the forces of deteri- 
oration, Mearst, Hylan, Tammany, the 
reds, socialists, bolshevists, and profiteers 
have stopped preaching and have stopped 
rehearsing and are doubling their efforts 
on their diabolical and unmanly and un- 
godly schemes: and how much pleasure 
or profit does either God or man derive 
therefrom? —T.S. B. 


Consistency 

EAUTY may be only skin deep for 

all I know; I’ve never skinned 
anything beautiful just to see how 

deep it ran. But this I know, that when 
God dictated the erection of the first tem- 
ple he ordered it made of finest gold, of 
finest linen, of finest wood, and of finest 
marble. Nowadays when we build a tem- 
ple we ask for bids and the lowest bidder 
gets the job. We use painful stained 
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glass, painful architecture, painful ceil- 
ings, painful lights, painful small organs 
with painful diapasons, but we have the 
painful pews mollified with fairly soft 
cushions. We do this to the glory of 
God. I wonder if it would not be more 
to the glory of God if we stepped over 
into Russia and gave Lenin and Trotsky 
the walloping they merit? 

The music of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine on Morningside Heights, New 
York, must be the most beautiful, the 
most elegant, the most finished that man 
can produce. If they trot a penny-basket 
up and down the center aisle they make a 


mockery of the whole show, and a show © 


is all that remains. 

But the music of the concert halls, 
garages, auditoriums, and other roofed- 
over voids commonly masquerading as 
churches, should be aimed at beauty, pure 
and simple, melodic beauty, rhythmic 
beauty, harmonic beauty, tonal beauty. If 
we would know how to worship our 
Creator, let us go to the oak tree, the 
violet that perchance may blossom under 
it, the ant that toils mightily but none the 
less willingly, the cloud that drifts—so 
lightly and yet so heavily, so carelessly 
and yet so beautifully—over our heads: 
from them we shall learn a lesson or two. 

The organist who has a true temple in 
which to conduct his Sunday services 
along ideal lines, scoffs at the selections 
of the him who must sing his music and 
play his organ in the denominational pile 
of stone and mortar; and he in turn is 





quite as likely to idealize what he ought 
to be content with, and make the blunder 
of lending the minister a helping hand 
(or foot) in emptying the churches more 
and more. It is now quite doubtful if 
ever a soul was either saved or gladdened 
by an anthem of Stainer, Goss, and the 
ultra severe Englishmen who produced 
anthems by the ton long before Ameri- 
cans timorously set pen to paper; yet be- 
cause these things go well in Westminster 
Abbey we take it for granted they will 
also go well in a barn. Might just as well 
think that a pig’s knuckle will look well as 
a watch charm. 

Two men went up into the temple to 
pray. The one had the theory of it all 
right and rehearsed his creed before God, 
but it didn’t get him anywhere. The 
other knew nothing of.theory, remember- 
ing only that life is hard, that life is prac- 
tical, and that God is just; his plea was 
built on a never-failing trust in the mercy 
of God on all those who have done their 
level best; and he travels on down 
through countless. centuries, justified 
rather. than:the other. Martha was fret- 
ting over the problems of getting dinner 
for company while Mary was having a 
good time with the company: and it is 
Mary who is going down the ages justi- 
fied in her preference for the natural 
pleasures of life as opposed to its theo- 


‘retical duties and technicalities. And it is 


the Publican and Mary whose faces shine 
with delight as they take their courses 
across the plains of eternal years. 

—T. S. B. 


Frank Van Dusen 


ALBERT COTSWORTH 


HAT a young man carries in his 

\X/ face does not always express 
what has been and is going on 

in him elsewhere. It is re- 

served for maturer years to carve the 
deep lines which indicate the survival of 
spirit, the triumph of purpose, the en- 
durance of will. Neither can one fully 
estimate all a man may become without 
a backward look towards where he came 
from. When you look at Frank Van Du- 
sen’s serene quiet face or watch its ani- 
mation and the sparkle of the eyes when 
aroused, you may mistakenly surmise 
that the road of life so far has led 


through the agreeable uplands where 
graze the sleek, the well-cared for, the 
protected who are intended for the prom- 
ised land of prominence. 

You really find him among those who 
have achieved, which is the distinctive 
place of those who are talented, work 
hard, see far and are unafraid. But not 
until you listen to the low voice, full of 
feeling, do you once more uncover the 
man singled out to win his guerdon 
through the stress and strain of strug- 
gle, privation, and the limits which na- 
ture so often fastens upon a body which 
carries an aspiring soul. His is the old 
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story, after whose chapter might be writ- 
ten “to be continued in our next,” so con- 
tinuously does the record read the same, 
despite the individuality of each case. 
One thing that fate; or fortune, or other 
unseen guidance is apt to attach to 
those who must make themselves, is to 
give them the opportunity to be lone- 
some and thus thrown back on their 
inner resources for companionship as 
well as support. And Van Dusen found 
his real self under the heavens of day and 
night of a Wisconsin “small town”— 
probably of a type we now call “Main 
Street.” And one needs only to have 
surface acquaintance with such locale to 
learn how much evil can dwell therein. 
If he have a fine strain as heritage, as 
Van Dusen did, he is pretty sure eventu- 
ally to fall back on books and music and 
acquaintance with the moods of the won- 
derful out of doors, and study these 
closely. And that is not saying he has 
overlooked the rough give and take of 
boyhood, which has in it the making of 
men besides acquiring useful knowledge 
for later life. 


Mr. Van Dusen’s musical studies were 
started at an early age. He soon knew 
that they were to be carried to where he 
would know all that was accessible. 
When this became a marked trend in his 
youthful doings the practical factors of 
life stepped in and used every leverage to 
divert the path. It has happened before, 
but in this case it missed fire (as it also 
often does) and the determined youth 
threw aside the restraining influences and 
made his way. Part of this way was the 
familiar one of teaching school—disci- 
plinary in itself but solidly good for those 
who are to make musical pedagogics a 
life work. It was just here that Van 
Dusen found what he was sure he was 
fitted for—and what time has demon- 
strated he knew best how to do. For he 
is like the poets who “are born, not 
made.” To teach is his passion, his des- 
sert as well as his well-buttered bread. 
Later he applied this lubricating quality 
while he studied piano, organ and theory 
at the American Conservatory of Chi- 
cago. He determined to become a rou- 
tined but well rounded musician, pursu- 
ing the side illuminations of wide ranged 
reading, a constant association with the 
pictures and statuary of Art, and keeping 
alive his intense interest in the out of 
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door life which does so sanely minister 
and inspire those who surrender to and 
seek out its mysteries. In the best sense 
of the word those who call to their sides 
the contributing sister* emotions, apart 
from music, learn the true poetry abound- 
ing in all melody of sound. And when 
music becomes poetic it is of double im- 
port in that it touches the heart as well 
as the ear. After a long period of appli- 
cation, and the companionlike giving out 
in instruction, he supplemented these with 
a period with Guilmant at the organ and 
Moszkowski for piano. He returned well 
equipped for the future, resumed his 
place in the American Conservatory as a 
prominent member of the faculty, with 
the organ as his chosen field for active 
delivery of his musical message. He 
promptly married, created a home, iden- 
tified himself with the musical interests 
of the city, began to play in church and 
has steadily striven into the place of abid- 
ing usefulness which he occupies ; a quiet, 
positive, alert, and asserting portion of 
the controlling forces. 

A list of his activities, outside his zeal- 
ous happiness as a teacher, include organ 
positions at Bush Temple Services, War- 
ren Avenue Congregational Church, Wil- 
mette Congregational Church, Eighth 
Church, Scientist and People’s Liberal 
Church, beside a long list of successful 
recital appearances in Chicago and out of 
town points. He has successfully passed 
the Associate examinations of the A.G.O., 
is a member of the N.A.O., for several 
years has been Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Society of American Musicians, 
and Vice-President of Chicago Artists 
Association—an almost breathless list of 
duties to chronicle. His most recent dis- 
cerning movement is the keen-eyed valua- 
tion of the organ in the moving picture 
houses. He (among others) knows that 
it has come to stay and therefore quietly 
and businesslike sets about meeting a new 
and legitimate outlet for musical expres- 
sion that has money at its rainbow end. 
He has been training, arid finds he can 
easily place, an incredibly large number 
of theater organists. He has not fitted 
them by theory alone. He has followed 
them up and listened to what they unfold, 
has gained by innumerable visits a vivid 
insight as to what is needed what has 
been done, what could be done, and then 
enthusiastically proceeded to do it. The 
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result was that the demand ‘so far ex- 
ceeded the supply, that the. Conservatory 
took cognizance of a valuable fact, estab- 
lished and exploited a department or 
School of Theater Playing in its scheme 
of things with regular courses of study 
and training to ripen promising pupils 
into equipped players. Of this School 
Mr. Van Dusen becomes the head, with 
practical assistants from his former 
groups who know the ropes by experi- 
ence. And the initial registration list is 
the best sort of an answer as to the result 
of the inauguration. All this and more 
is the output of an imaginative man not 
much over thirty years of age, a man who 
has had to combat a certain delicateness 
of constitution, but who shows no sign 
of complaint in his short, compact figure, 
smooth face, bright speaking, eyes, fine 
complexion, heavy dark hair, sensitive 
nostrils and full lipped mouth—a per- 
sonality at once reserved and responsive, 
ready and yet not to be taken for granted, 
confident yet free from affectation, gen- 
erous yet knowingly wise in valuation. 
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Once unloosed, his tongue is the pen of a 
ready writer and there is the insistent, 
uncontrolable flowing out of the enthusi- 
ast in his profession. He loves to play, 
to be executive, to be a comrade, to be 
friendly, to be successful, to be wide 
awake and unafraid, but more than all of 
these he loves to teach. His pupils are 
his personal pride, his delight, his waking 
thought. He urges them, he encourages 
them, he studies them, he assists them. 
He seeks never to lose touch with all who 
have trusted him. He is their friend and 
musical father. He crowds them to make 
much of themselves. He sets them the 
example of wide culture—the perpetual 
book under his arm, the stimulant of sug- 
gested poem or picture or out of door 
exaltation. He is proud of their develop- 
ment and teaches them the value of star 
points and the desirability of hitching to 
at least one of such. And he has his 
recompense—they love him and no man 
can ask more than the deep affection 
which comes from those who call him 
blessed. 


Counterpoint Lessons 


XI Three-Part Writing 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 


ETURN now to the harmonic as- 
pect of our three-part writing, 
which we dismissed rather hastily 

at the beginning of our discussion of 
form. Whether we put counterpoint be- 
fore harmony or harmony before coun- 
terpoint in our ideal musical curriculum, 
it is evident that good counterpoint on a 
bad harmonic scheme is an impossibility 
in modern music. If we have not previ- 
ously studied harmony to such practical 
purpose as to have acquired a sensitive- 
ness to chord values we must endeavor 
to acquire it now. Figured bass is but a 
millstone about our necks, and we must 
hasten to cast it off ere we be submerged 
and suffocated in a welter of misdirected 
harmonies. 

Without attempting any exhaustive 
essay on harmony, certain broad princi- 
ples of chord progression may be pointed 
out. In the first place, chords must be 
considered according to their roots. 
Whether they are triads, seventh chords, 
or ninth chords, and whether the root 
happens to be in the bass or not, are sec- 


ondary considerations, not of course 
without weight. The tonic chord gets us 
nowhere. It is the ultimate goal of all 
our harmonic wanderings. We can de- 
part from it on our own initiative for 
further journeyings, or we can goad it 
into unnatural activity by adding a sev- 
enth or a ninth like a burr under a mule’s 
collar, but of its own nature it is inert. 

Consider rather the dominant har- 
mony. Its root is the fifth of the scale, a 
component, albeit the least stable one, of 
the tonic triad. Added to this are the 
scale seventh, second, and at our option 
the fourth and sixth. A chord so con- 
stituted is far from inert, but left to fol- 
low its own bent, or rather the several 
bents of its component tones, it will re- 
turn like a homing pigeon to the tonic. 
The root progression in V-I is the descent 
of a fifth, and may be regarded as the pro- 
totype of all fundamental or “normal” 
harmonic progress. A’ similar progres- 
sion from any other triad or seventh 
chord of the diatonic scale is essentially 
strong and satisfying. We have then 
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among the commonest progressions after 
V-I, vi-u, 1(7)-IV, u-V, and mu-v1. 
Iy-v110-111 and vi1o-111 while strictly ana- 
logous are qualified by the dissonant 
character of VIIO and by the fact that the 
root progression from IV to VIIO is a 
diminished fifth instead of a perfect or 
pure fifth. Moreover, vito is often to be 
regarded as an incomplete V7, and in 
such cases it functions like V7, but at 
other times (particularly in a sequence) 
it functions as an independent chord, and 
takes its place in the above series of 
“normal” progressions by fifths. The 
similarity of all the progressions in this 
series is best shown in D 23, where in- 





stead of: being all in one key they are all 
shown on the same degrees of the staff, 
and are identical except for the chromatic 
signs. 

In the illustration all the chords are in 
root position, and the progression is made 
each time from a seventh chord, but the 
progressions are equally valid from any 
inversion of a chord to the position of the 
following chord which fulfills the resolu- 
tion demands, and from a triad to a sev- 
enth chord, or from one seventh chord to 
another, so long as the indicated root re- 
lation is preserved. Naturally any num- 
ber or all of these progressions may be 


combined to form a sequence or chain, — 


and the effect is very familiar. The com- 
plete chain of roots is shown (in the key 
of C) both vertically and horizontally in 
D 24, and the relative distance from I 





may be taken as a guide to the frequency 
with which any chord should be used if 
a strong key-impression is desired. The 
illustrations are in the major mode, but 
the only drawback to the same progres- 
sions in minor is the awkwardness of the 
harmonic scale 6-7 or 7-6 in melodic suc- 
cession. So far as this may be overcome 
the progressions may be freely used in 
minor. There are more dissonant chords 
in the minor mode too than in the major, 
but it may be noted that the supertonic 
triad, although diminished, is by no 


means to be avoided, even in root posi- 
tion. 

The opposite of the “normal” progres- 
sion—i. e. root rising a fifth—is also a 
common and strong chord succession, 
with the important difference that the 
effect is to draw back from a final 
cadence, rather than to approach it, 
(D25a) except perhaps in the case of 
IV-I, the “plagal cadence”. After these 
two root progressions—down a fifth and 
up a fifth—the next in order is down a 
third, e. g. I-vi, vi-IV, etc. (Dasb). 
Triads in this relation show two tones in 
common. The opposite relation—roots 
rising a third—is generally weak. Con- 
sidering the secondary triads vi, iii, and 
ii as “paired” respectively with the prin- 
cipal triads I, V, and IV, it may be stated 
that a principal triad may be succeeded 
by its companion subordinate triad with 


‘good effect but the reverse is to be 


avoided. 

Only two more possible diatonic root 
relations remain—those of a single step 
up or down. The step up is strong and 
useful. IV-V is more common than IV- 
viio shown in D 24, and viio-I than viio 





-iii. \V-vi is the most familiar case of a 
subordinate triad acting as substitute for 
its principal for the sake of variety, or 
as in this case, for the special purpose of 
evading or postponing a final cadence 
(D25c). The step down is much less 
satisfactory, and vi-V is the most com- 
mon example. This general summary of 
chord relations is not intended as a set 
of rules to be memorized, but rather as a 
classification of effects to be experienced, 
and may best be worked out at the key- 
board in chord blocks at first, and then 
with melodic factors. 

It should be remarked that any of the 
chord successions here designated as 
weak may be used with purpose. [ar- 
ticularly, a first inversion of the second of 
the two chords in the dubious succession 
always renders the succession at least in- 
nocuous, and often value (D25d,e.f). 

The tonic chord may be succeeded by 
almost anything, inasmuch as whatever 
follows it is felt to be in some degree a 
new departure instead of a “progression” 
in the strict sense, and the same consider- 
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ation applies to the beginning of any 
phrase as related to the cadence chord 
preceding. In the paragraph just previ- 
ous, and in example D 25, the first inver- 
sion of a chord is marked with the figure 
3 under the Roman numeral which desig- 
nates the root. This seems to show more 
directly than any other symbolization the 
fact of immediate interest, namely that 
the chord is placed on its third as bass. 
Similarly the second inversion of a chord 
would be symbolized by a 5 beneath the 
root numeral. A word concerning the 
use of the fifth in the bass is placed here 
for reference. 

Inverting a triad so that its fifth be- 
comes the bass produces the interval of 
the fourth above that bass. If students 
were taught to regard this interval as a 
dissonance requiring resolution instead 
of a consonance to be left by a leap there 
would be little or no blundering in its 
use. In other words, having chosen a 
certain succession of chord roots, we may 
with considerable freedom decide to place 
certain ones on their roots and others on 
their thirds, but we can by no means place 
these chords at random on their fifths, 
for the result will almost certainly be hor- 
rible. When however we can use the 
fifth in the bass in such a way that the 
dissonant interval of the fourth is re- 
solved to a third, fifth, or sixth, in the 
following chord the effect will usually be 
satisfactory, provided the bass be not re- 
peated or continued from a weak beat to 
a stronger one following. This last pro- 
viso is of general application, whatever 
the chord relations. In D 26 we have 
I-V, IV-I, ii-vi, etc. with the bass con- 
5 5 5 
tinued to a WEAKER beat, the upper tone 
of the fourth coming down to a third. 
With V-I, IV-V, vi-IV, etc., the bass 

3.4.3.3 
moves to resolve the fourth, which may 
therefore be unaccented, in effect merely 
a bytone. 





As a matter of fact, we might eliminate 
from D 26 all symbols indicative of sec- 
ond inversions, directing our attention 
rather to the melodic motion of the parts 


into or out of the other more stable 
chord positions. Thus in a and b we have 
accented bytones which would be appog- 
giaturas, suspensions, or passing tones 
according to their source in the previous 
chord. Inc, d, and g the apparent second 
inversions or “six-fours” are an incident 
to the use of auxiliary tones or embellish- 
ments as they are sometimes called, in f 
we have a simple passing tone, and in e 
a combination of passing tone and appog- 
giatura. Of course a chord fifth may 
appear momentarily in the bass between 
two other tones of the chord, but other- 
wise it is rare indeed to find a chord fifth 
in the bass left by a skip. Such effects 
are more appropriate to an impressionis- 
tistic type of music with which we are not 
here concerned. 

Our three voices will then move from 
point to point along a harmonic frame- 
work consisting mainly of triads rest- 
ing on their roots or thirds, and occa- 
sional seventh chords. Between succes- 
sive rhythmic points a voice may touch 
additional tones of the harmony, but is 
more likely to approach a one of the next 
chord through one or more bytones more 
or less dissonant with the other voices, 
thus gaining a degree of conjunct move- 
ment as opposed to mere arpeggio figura- 
tion. Since two, or even three voices 
may be simultaneously en route to the 
next harmony, an endless variety of tone 
combinations is possible, some of which 
are extremely dissonant if we pause long 
enough to consider them in isolation, 
while others are so consonant as to be 
mistaken for actual chords. Further- 
more all the voices need not arrive at the 
goal of chord consonance at the exact 
rhythmic instant when the chord is to be 
expected, and anticipations or delays of 
this sort still further multiply our pos- 
sible effects. 


Index for 1920 


ECAUSE of repeated requests for 
an Index to each Volume, THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST is pleased to 

include in this issue an Index for the cur- 
rent year and also an Index for 1920. 
The 1920 Index is so located that it can 
be easily removed and inserted in the 
back of the subscriber’s bound volume 
for that year. The 1921 Index comes 
naturally in the back of Volume 4. 
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An Organist Emeritus 


R. WILLIAM E. WOOD of Ar- 
lington, Mass., has the distinc- 
tion of not only having served 

one church for over a half century but 
also of being an Organist Emeritus. It 
would seem that a new day is dawning 
for the organist when his services are 
recognized in this way. Every well-read 
American knows the name and person- 
ality of the President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University: Dr. Elliot served Har- 
vard so eminently that when the time 
came for him to resign and turn over the 
actual management of the University to 
younger hands, the University could not 
sever the relationship that had existed so 
successfully and so long; the solution 
was President Emeritus. In thus hon- 
oring Dr. Elliot, Harvard University 
pointed out a most wholesome lesson: 
namely, that the sentiments of the heart 
are more precious than material things. 
In creating Mr. William E. Wood Or- 
ganist Emeritus of the First Baptist 
Church of Arlington, Mass., the church 
showed itself still capable of dealing with 
human life as it is, and it stands in vio- 
lent contrast to those institutions that deal 
with their employees, be they organists, 
ministers, or janitors, as though they rep- 
resented nothing more than so much serv- 
ice, so much money-value to be bought 
when needed and discarded when no 
longer useful. Some of the most severe 
and just criticism of the church has 
come through its heartless dealings with 
its employees, just as similar treatment 
from corporations has brought severe 
criticism and made room for the organiza- 
tion of the labor unions of today which 
alone, it would seem, could successfully 
compel corporations and institutions to 
deal with man differently than with stock 


in trade. 


Silver and gold, airplanes and micro- 
scopes, ships and subway systems, all 


have their value in the enrichment and 
perfecting of the world; but how insig- 
nificant these things are compared to 
human kindness and brotherly consider- 
ation. 





WILLIAM E. WOOD 


Mr. Wood was born January 27th, 
1852, in Arlington, a suburb of Boston. 
An accident prevented his completing his 
examinations for Harvard entrance, and 
when he recovered he entered his father’s 
manufacturing business—five years ago 
he retired as president of the company. 
His organ study was conducted with S. 
B. Whitney. When seventeen years old 
Mr. Wood was appointed to a regular 
position as organist and choirmaster of 
the Orthodox Congregational Church, 
and in October, 1871, he became organist 
of the First Baptist Church. 

Though engaged in business through- 
out his career, Mr. Wood occasionally 
gave recitals in his church and elsewhere, 
and composed a few compositions in 
smaller forms, though he has never pub- 
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lished any of them. During the erection 
of the new building he secured leave of 
_absence and held a church position in 
Somerville, a pianist doing duty for his 


own congregation in the absence of an - 


organ. 


After he had played the morning serv- 
ice, October 2nd, of the present year, Mr. 
Wood left the gallery and went to the 
auditorium, as was his. custom. He was 
met at the door and conducted to the pul- 
pit platform, where the minister made a 
laudatory address and presented him with 
a most elegantly embossed testimonial, 
bound in morocco, with exquisite illum- 
inated embossed text covering five pages. 
While this was proceeding, one of the 
officers attached to the console a bronze 
tablet setting forth briefly Mr. Wood’s 
record of devotion to his duties. There 
were in the congregation that morning 
seven persons who had been present fifty 
years before when Mr. Wood played his 
first service in the church. 

Not only the local press, but also some 
of the Boston papers, gave space to a rec- 
ord of Mr. Wood’s anniversary and his 
record, the Arlington Advocate printing 
a two-column report in full. On Sep- 
tember 25th Mr. Wood gave a recital 
celebrating his fifty years of service, and 
included in his program the first number 
he used in the First Baptist Church half 
a century before: 


[RN Sas seanesas Te Deum Laudamus 
SVMMINY, 665055 snckuisnsreccne ore Pastorale G 
Guilmant ............c0seeesees Invocation Bf 
BMD spa cawnkaeSeasee Prelude and Fugue Cm 
MRIONIE cca ansanbussycek ieneee Cantilena Df 
DUNE bina sbneus¥s shaseceWebeon sane Trio F 
BL SPMA MRE: cass Sine ee ceatsSas see Offertoire Af 
Lefebure-Wely ............... Hymn of Nuns 
Himmel ........ Prayer: Adorabunt Nationes 
REMMI cc cower anbcchwbretaseesekocewcee Largo 
I ic ECluah a Sden tesa seat eesere Berceuse 
RVG Ah eSc pate keeeers Marche Triomphale 


The duties of the Organist Emeritus 
are not stringent: when he wishes to play 
or direct the choir, he does so; when he 
does not wish to do so, he does not. This 
in no way interferes with the program of 
the regular organist, nor does it in the 
present instance carry any remuneration 
or affect the appropriation for the choir 
and active organist. In presenting his 
anniversary recital, Mr. Wood asked his 
hearers to judge his program rather from 


_ the reminiscent vein than the technical or 
professional. 
Altogether the record of Mr. William 
E. Wood is one .of ‘high commendation 
for himself and true inspiration for the 
profession, and the cordial. recognition 
accorded him is an evidence of his genu- 
ine success and sterling character. 


Chicago Churches: St. James 
EMORY L. GALLUP 


HICAGO is so vast and the number 
of its churches so great, some nine 
hundred in all, that when the 

writer was asked by THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST to prepare an article for its col- 
ums on Chicago churches he was both 
delighted and bewildered. 

The letter from headquarters requested 
that the article in question give a “bird’s- 
eye-view” of the churches here, so that 
a stranger from Jacksonville, Florida, 
would, upon reaching this city, have a 
fair idea of those places of worship which 
are well known and which, undoubtedly, 
he would most wish to see. The writer 
accordingly looked upon himself as the 
host and, with an imaginary guest, 
sketched out briefly those churches which 
he would show his visitor as representa- 
tive of Chicago and its people. No 
churches situated without the city limits 
are included for those of the suburbs, 
however fine, are not cosmopolitan. With 
the exception of two, all of the churches 
described in this article lie within two 
miles of the bufsiness district, otherwise 
known as The Loop. 

The churches of one district have been 
grouped together, so far as is possible. 
In order to present an article which deals 
with facts, the writer personally visited 
his brother organists and from them se- 
cured his information. Wherever possi- 
ble Service Lists were procured. The 
churches of the north side will be de- 
scribed first, in order as one would pass 
them after crossing the Chicago river; 
those of the south side next, and lastly 
those of the west side. 


Note: This is the first of a series of sketches 
of Chicago Churches by Mr. Gallup, who is 
organist and choirmaster of St. Chrysostom’s 
Church, Chicago, and one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger generation of church and 
concert organists—Ep. 
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St. James’s Church, the pioneer Epis- 
copal Parish of Chicago, will celebrate its 
eighty-seventh anniversary in November 
of this year. Were there space many in- 
teresting facts could be jotted down from 
those early days in which this historic 
church played so noble a part; suffice it 
to say that for over three-quarters of a 
century St. James’s Church has stood a 
monument to the Evangelical faith. 

The present building, erected in 1867, 
was partially destroyed in the great fire 
of October 9th, 1871, and rebuilt the 
following year. The specifications for 
the organ were drawn by Dudley Buck, 
then organist of the church, and the in- 
strument erected by Johnson in 1873. In 
1903 modern action and mechanical acces- 
sories were installed and several registers 
added by the Marshal-Bennet Company 
according: to specifications drawn by 
Clarence Dickinson. The Austin Organ 
Company again rebuilt the instrument in 
the autumn of 1921 adding a large solo 
organ. The organ now contains four 
manuals and forty-three registers. 

For thirty-seven years St. James’s has 
maintained a boychoir, the present chorus 
numbering forty-five voices. John W. 
Norton is the organist and choirmaster, 
in which capacity he has served twelve 
vears. 

The repertoire of St. James’s choir is— 
in the thirty-seven years’ existence of the 
organization—the most extensive of any 
mid-west choir. Many of the famous 
oratorios have been sung in entirety with 
the addition of full orchestra. In a list 
recently compiled and published by the 
librarian of the choir, five hundred an- 
thems by one hundred and ninety-one 
composers and twenty-five complete ora- 
torios and cantatas are given. 

3efore closing the description of St. 
James’s, mention should be made of the 
exquisite St. Andrew’s chapel, located in 
the crypt below the north transcept. The 
site is the one in which, many years ago, 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was 
founded by James L. Houghteling, a ves- 
tryman of St. James’s church. The 
chapel contains some beautiful paintings 
and an excellent two-manual Estey 
organ. 

Appended are the choral numbers 
— from a recent January Service 

ist: 


Te Deum Laudamus—in B Minor ....... Buck 
Te Deum Laudamus—in B Flat ..... Stanford 
Te Deum Laudamus—in E Flat ....... Stainer 
Te Deum Laudamus—in E Flat ........ Klein 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis—in E Flat.... ' 
a asTs Pesci Nos pUEIS ora ona ra aac Laser RTe VIN Si Greurd oles West 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis—in D...... Hall 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis—in A.....Foster 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis—in G......... 


y save abil Site Gsal ajate new aietataiMravanete i eoree oe Cruickshank 
ROG eC OL OR aan alg fesorsjaltid.sic grace via bid wis Buck 
The Lord is my Shepherd.......... MacFarren 
O Zion that bringest good tidings...... Warren 
Behold! there shall be a day........... Spicker 
How lovely are Thy dwellings........... Spohr 
Comes at times, a stillness.............. Martin 
Lovely appear (Redemption) .......... Gounod 
Tarry with me, O my Saviour......... Baldwin 


The January Calendar 


ANUARY, though a frigid month, has many 
J things to make it interesting to the organ- 
ist; among others is the fact that, there 
being little else to do, people are quite inclined 
to go to church. If they find programs of lively 
and attractive music, this inclination can be 
greatly augmented. Just how often does an 
organist realize the importance of his task in 
offering the necessary attractions that shall 
draw the people of his community together in 
united effort, without which nothing good can 
be easily achieved ? 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 1 


The ist is the Circumcision of Christ, on the 
religious calendar; on the civil it is the date of 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. 
It is also the day of many futile good resolu- 
tions. Gieuseppe Ferrata was born on this day 
in 1866; the Fischer catalogue contains many 
organ and choral works from his pen. Jacques 
Lemmens was born January 3, 1803; many or- 
ganists will be able to use at least one of his 
organ numbers for this Sunday. The 6th is 
Epiphany, or the visit of the Magi to Bethle- 
hem; Dubois’ March of the Magi will be ap- 
propriate. We suggest for this Sunday, in case 
the organist does not wish to use Christmas 
repetitions, the following, taken from our for- 
mer reviews: 

Ferrata’s NocTURNE, 2-4-141, (Fischer) ; 

Abbott’s “Just ror Topay”, 4-2-53, (Summy) ; 

Barnes’ “I Was Gian”, 1-5-289, (Schirmer) ; 

Barnes’ “REMEMBER Now Tuy CREATOR”, 
3-8-301 ; 

Barton’s ON THE LAKE OF GALILEE, I-6-320, 
(Schirmer); . 

Borch’s “Accept My HEart”’, 3-9-3433 

Borch’s “Come YE TuHat Love THE Lorp”, 
4-5-167 ; 

Victor Herbert’s “Catt To FREEDOM”, 2-6-247, 
(Ditson), an ode for soprano solo and chorus 
of men’s voices; 

Hiles’ “Blessed “are the Merciful’ ’,, 4-4-1290, 
(Ditson), a pleasing trio for ladies’ voices. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 8 


The only significance attaching to this day is 
that it marks the birthday of our own Lowell 
Mason in 1792. Mr. Mason was one of the 
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pioneers of American music: the organist will 
at least be able to use some of his hymns on this 
day, perhaps finding one quite worthy of use as 
a Choir Hymn. For this day we suggest: 

Bartlett’s “O Eyes THat ArE WEARY”, 3-7- 
257, (Ditson), a beautiful solo, easy to sing; 

Harker's “BLest ARE THE PURE”, 2-I-43, an 
easy and pleasing solo for high or low voice; 

Paul Held’s IntrosPEcTIon, 3-2-69, (Gray), 
an organ number of solid musicianship, with an 
appropriate title; 

Houseley’s “O For A CLoserR WALK”, 3-3-IIT, 
(Summy), an easy anthem for quartet or 
chorus ; 

William Lyndon Wright’s “Lirr Up Your 
Heaps”, (Schmidt), reviewed in this issue. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 15 


The 15th lacks significance. The 16th marks 
the birthday of Henri Busser in 1872 (his 
Marche de Fete ought to be in every repertoire) 
and last year our own Reginald De Koven died 
on this day; DeKoven left many songs for 
church use. The 17th is the birthday of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1706—one of the greatest 
prophets and preachers of all times whose 
teaching was not hampered by any creeds or 
doctrines imposed upon him by other men. Mr. 
R. Huntington Woodman’s birthday occurs dur- 
ing the week of the 15th as does also that of 
Dr. George W. Andrews. We suggest: 

De Koven’s WEDDING MaRrcH, 2-3-131, a com- 
position that may sound even better under some 
less pretentious title: 

Andrews’ Con Grazia, 4-8-282, (Fischer) ; 

Arthur Davis’ INTERMEzzO, 3-9-340, (Fischer), 
an interesting and melodious organ number ; 

Clifford Demarest’s “I Witt Extott THEE”, 
a brilliant anthem of fine qualities ; 

Dethier’s THE Brook, 2-4-142, (Fischer), a 
beautiful bit of descriptive organ music for 
those who can play it; 

Harold Vincent Milligan’s “Give UNTo THE 
Lorp”, (Schmidt), reviewed in this issue. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 22 


J. B. Dykes died on this day in 1876; there is 
hardly a library of any proportions that does 
not have at least one number from his pen— 
the hymnal may offer something more attractive 
in the way of a Choir Hymn than the choir 
library may offer. The 23rd of 1908 marked the 
passing of America’s greatest composer, Ed- 
ward MacDowell. Every library should con- 
tain the two collections published by Schmidt; 
the transcriptions work wonderfully well on the 
organ. The 23d is the birthday of Mr. Ernest 
H. Sheppard, composer of several attractive 
pieces in simple style for the average organist 
and choir. The 25th is the Conversion of St. 
Paul—selections from Mendelssohn’s oratorio 
naturally come to mind. Other dates of this 
week commemorate the birthdays of Mr. Ralph 
Kinder, Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin, and Mozart; 
also the deaths of Thayer, Verdi, and Barnby. 
We suggest: 

Sheppard’s ALLEGRO Pomposa, 3-2-71; CAN- 
ZONA, 4-5-177; DESERT SONG, 4-1-30, (Fischer) ; 
TWILIGHT SERENADE, 1-1-58, (Summy); all of 
which are easy numbers and of interest for the 
average congregation ; 


THE JANUARY CALENDAR 
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Kinder’s IN MooNLIGHT, 3-9-342; SOUVENIR, 
4-7-243, (Fischer) ; 

Baldwin’s “Tarry WitH Mg”, arranged 
either as an anthem or a solo; a warm-hearted 
bit of music that is always appealing; 

Dickinson’s ANDANTE SERIOSO,  I-2-122, 
(Gray), a serious but musical bit of organ 
writing ; 

Roland Diggle’s In A Mission GARDEN, 2-3- 
131, (Ditson), a melody for organ; 

Eugene Wyatt’s “Just For Topay”, (Schir- 
mer), reviewed in these columns. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 29 


The only date of significance for this Sunday 
is the birthday of the unique Mr. Roy Spaulding 
Stoughton, January 28, 1884. Mr. Spaulding’s 
organ music is nearly always descriptive and 
picturesque, though he has some choral works 
and organ compositions that are not of this 
character. We suggest: 

Stoughton‘s LeceNnp, 2-8-343, (Fischer); In 
FAIRYLAND, 2-7-299, (Ditson); “SHADOW oF 
THE Eventnc Hour”, 2-8-343, (Ditson) ; 

Macfarlane’s EveninGc BELLS AND CRADLE 
SonG, 4-9-319, (Schirmer), a beautiful melody 
for organ; 

Martin’s EvENSONG, 1-2-92, a pleasing organ 
number for evening prelude or postlude; 

Martin’s “Ho Everyone THat THIRSTETH”, 
4-3-91, (Ditson), a wonderful anthem, not very 
difficult ; 

Nevin’s “O Be Joyrut”, 4-10-344, (Ditson), a 
joyful number for chorus or quartet; 

McCollin’s “Tue Lorp Is Kine”, 2-2-87, 
(Gray), the Guild Prize Anthem, worth repe- 
tition now and then. 


Repertoire Suggestions 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
“GivE Unto THE Lorn” 

NTHEM for chorus or quartet with brief 
tenor solo and an accompaniment that 
has a message of its own to the enrich- 

ment of the anthem. It opens with a declama- 
tory tenor sentence with its second half open- 
ing in sequence but ending with a brilliantly 
strong motive, and after a repetition of this, 
with alterations, the unaccompanied voices sing 
the excerpt shown; note the beautiful effect of 
the major harmonies at the end. Immediately 





follows a fugal treatment of a perfectly natural 
subject with fine effectiveness; the fugal state- 
ment brings in a good climax and then the 
fugue is abandoned for some antiphonal work 
between tenor and soprano, and the chorus 
climaxes this. 

The anthem ends with a beautiful section in 
D flat, in great contrast to the rest of the 
materials. The composer has produced some- 
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thing exceptional; something with a message 
of its own and not merely a bit of padding for 
a choir library. It is rather easy to sing, so 
that the average volunteer chorus should have 
little difficulty, and it is brilliant and decisive 
enough to make it interesting for both singers 
and congregation. The themes are real expres- 
sions, and the composer gets ample contrast 
throughout. There are evidences on every hand 
that its composer is a finely equipped musician 
with ideas of his own. The anthem is worth 
adding to every library. It is a number that 
will bear repetition for many years. (Schmidt). 


WILLIAM LYNDON WRIGHT 
“Lirt Up Your Heaps” 


NTHEM for chorus or quartet, packed 
with vigor and brilliance, and yet easy 
to sing for any average chorus. The 

excerpt merely shows the opening theme with- 
out giving any hint of the musicalness and at- 
tractiveness of its later stages; by beginning 
with the third beat of the second measure the 
reader will have the actual setting of the “lift 
up your” that precedes the excerpt shown. The 











middle section gives contrast in minor tonality, 
but it is very brief and comes back to the open- 
ing materials with easy grace, and the anthem 
ends with brilliance. 

Interest is maintained throughout, yet all the 
effects are obtained by simple means; the an- 
them is easy to read at sight, and goes of itself 
after it is once started. The accompaniment is 
independent to a large degree and will make the 
number the more interesting to the musician and 
layman alike. The simplicity of the opening 
excerpt is barren in comparison with the actual 
effect of the anthem as a whole. It can be 
recommended for all libraries. (Schmidt). 


EUGENE W. WYATT 
“Just FOR TODAY” 

HEN a composer attempts to produce 

a solo setting of a text that has already 

been exceptionally well set and has 

become popular, he sets himself a most difficult 
task with which any reviewer is likely to be out 
of sympathy. In the present case, the more this 








setting was examined and played and sung, the 
more it made its appeal. It is good music,- but 
simple, and it is published for medium voice 
with medium range. It opens serenely with a 


good melody in good mood, and the accompani- 
ment, though it walks for the most part in the 
steps of the voice, has an occasional touch of 
independence which enhances its value; as long 
as accompaniments to songs and anthems are 
written for the piano they can not reach the 
high plane they should attain, and the practise 
of pretending that the piano score can be trans- 
formed into an organ score merely by the in- 
sertion of the occasional terminology of organ 
registration will not deceive the musician who 
knows the essential differences between the 
piano and the organ. In the present case the 
accompaniment could have been improved by an 
organ score—which is true of all vocal music 
on religious texts. A contrasting section in 
3-4 rhythm introduces the music shown in our 


Bid me come safe ly home to Thee, Dear Lord, to 


805 colle rore 





second illustration; the materials of the main 
theme are somewhat similar to those of the well 
known setting of this text, though the two are 
not actually alike. The chimes are introduced 
on a special short motive that is taken from the 
usual quarter-after and half-after clock chimes, 
and at the close of the work the full four 
chimes are given one after the other. Alto- 
gether the setting is excellent and worthy of a 
place in every library; it is the kind of music 
that will appeal to musicians and audience alike 
—which, perhaps, is the only kind any of us 
should use in public. (Schirmer). 


New Music 


AVERY, STANLEY R.: “Praise My 
Sout THE Kinc or HEAVEN”, an anthem of the 
“convertible” type which can either be used on 
Christmas or, with its optional text, on any 
other day; and it is so arranged that the 
Gtorta from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass can be 
used as a finale to the anthem, the Grorta be- 
ing printed within the covers of the anthem. 
It is facile and brilliant, somewhat following 
the easy style of Mozart; only a chorus will be 
able to do it justice, though it is not difficult. 
(Ditson). “THe Spacious FIRMAMENT”, simi- 
lar to the above, and ending with Haydn’s 
“Tue HEAVENS ARE TELLING;” it is built upon 
the thematic essence of the Haydn number, and 
makes a good, clear, ringing number for 
chorus; there is an interesting and melodious 
solo for low voice that just precedes the Haydn 
excerpt; there are 8 pages of Haydn and 4 of 
Avery. (Ditson). 

DICKINSON: “A Nativity Pray”, a col- 
lection of melodies for Sunday School or 
Chorus use with only the melodies given in the 
chorus edition; the leaflet includes several of 
the beautiful selections unearthed and tran- 
scribed by Dr. and Mrs. Dickinson a few years 
ago. (Gray). 

GOUNOD: “Forever WitH THE Lorp”, ar- 
ranged as a chorus by A. H. Ryder; this well 
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known number will make a strong appeal to 
many and because of its arrangement will be 
easy to sing; the middle section is given to 
soprano solo. (Ditson). . 

MANSFIELD, PURCELL J.: “THERE 
WerE SHEPHERDS”, a new anthem for chorus 
or quartet with soprano solo; of good length 
and in varying moods, with a brilliant finale. 
(Schirmer). 

MATTHEWS, J. SEBASTIAN: Six 
Curistmas Carots, all unison numbers and 
easy to sing, in various moods and styles. 
(Schirmer). 

REUTER, Fr.: Snort Pretuves, Second 
Series of 30 numbers. Each piece is of one 
page length and is cleverly built upon more or 
less of the theme of a well known hymn tune. 
Some are written in organ score, but most of 
them are condensed to piano score, with copious 
organ registration indications. They are easy 
to play and make effective introductions to the 
respective hymns, if an organist has time for 
such, or they can be used as brief offertories, 
postludes, or preludes just before the service. 
They are published by the composer, at New 
Ulm, Minn. 

ROGERS, JAMES H.: “Let Us Now Go”, 
a new Christmas anthem for chorus or quar- 
tet, with solo for high voice; simple and easy 
to sing, with an effective unison theme follow- 
ing the solo; it ends brilliantly though the 
beginning might be taken slowly and with 
great breadth rather than allegro. (Ditson). 
“Now WHEN Jesus Was Born”, anthem for 
chorus or quartet with solos for soprano and 
contralto; brilliant and vigorous, yet not too 
difficult for the average chorus. (Schirmer). 


SALTER, SUMNER: “Lorn’s PRAYER;” a 
four-part unaccompanied choral setting for 
mixed voices. (Schirmer). 

SHEPPARD, ERNEST H.: “Benorp I 
Brinc You Goop Tipincs”, an anthem for 
chorus or quartet with solo for high voice; it 
is simple, vigorous, and direct in its effect, and 
with it the average chorus will be able to make 
a good effect. It is short, which adds to its 
crispness of effect, and its moods are sufficiently 
varied to make an interesting number of it. 
(Presser). 

WILCOX and SOUTHWARD: “Vounr 
AguaM”, edited by Edward Marzo for the 
Catholic service where it is sung before Mass 
from Easter to Pentecost; only the Latin text 
is supplied; the music is fluent and easy to 
sing. (Ditson). 


Christmas Programs 1920 


HAROLD JACKSON BARTZ 


York: First Presbyterian 


O—Offertory on Christmas Hymns, Gilmant 
March of the Magi, Dubois 
O—Pastoral Symphony, Handel 
c—‘‘Now O Zion”, XIV Century 
“A Joyful Christmas Song’, Gevaert 
“From Heaven high”, XIV Century 
“Jesu Thou dear Babe’, Haytian 
“Lo how a rose”, Praetorius 
“In yonder manger’, XIV Century 
O—Gesu Bambino, Yon 
e—“Savior Christ is born”, Fehrmann 


NEW MUSIC 
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“Sleep of Child Jesus’, Gevaert 
“Holy night, peaceful night” 
O—Christmas Pastorale, Merkel 


WARREN R. HEDDEN 
Brooklyn: First Reformed 

I—Adoration, Borowski 

Melody, Elgar 

Romance, Van Goens 

Canzona, Wheeldon 
a—‘Brightest and best’, Coombs 
B-—“O holy night”, Adam 
q—‘It came upon the midnight”, Parker 
A—‘‘The Shepherds”, Cornelius 
qg—“Like silver lamps”, Barnby 
I—Fackeltanz, Meyerbeer 


I—Andante, Mendelssohn 

Extase, Banne 

Serenade, Widor 

Canzona, Nevin 
q—‘Sing O sing”, Fletcher 
T—“O Babe divine”, Dressler 
q—‘“There were shepherds”, Manney 
S—“O lovely voices”, Matthews 





a—‘‘Glory to God”, Mozart 
I—Marche Solennelle, Gounod 





WILLIAM H. JONES 


O—Rhapsody, Gigout 

The Little Shepherd, Debussy 
q—‘In Bethlehem’s Manger”, XVI Cen. 
O—Holy Night, Malling 
c—-“Sleep of Child Jesus”, Old French 
O—Fantasia, Faulkes 
t—“Gesu Bambino”, Yon 
O—March of Magi, Dubois 
S—‘Virgins Lullaby”, Perilhou 
O—Pastorale, Wachs 
ce—“Shepherds Story”, Dickinson 





WM. H. OETTING 


Pittsburgh: Sixth U. Presbyterian 
O—Noels, Guilmant 
a—‘‘Neighbors of Bethlehem”, Gevaert 
O—Puer Nobis Nascitur, Guilmant 
q—‘‘Slumber Song of Infant”, Gevaert 
O—Brabancon, Guilmant 
a—“The Three Kings”, Cornelius 
O—Noel Ecossais, Guilmant 
q—‘Joyous Christmas Song”, Gevaert 
O—-Berceuse de Noel, Reuchsel . 
a—“Shepherds Christmas Song’, Reimann 
D—‘Virgin by the Manger”, Franck 
a—“Hark to the Bell’, King 
O—Joseph est bien Marie, Guilmant 


W. R. VORIS 


Franklin, Ind: First Presbyterian 


I—Christmas Musette, Wely 

Star of Bethlehem, MacDowell 

Evensong, Johnston 

Pastoral Symphony, Handel 
c—‘‘Christ is born”, Old French 

“Christmas Eve”, Lefebvre 

“Twilight Carol’, Matthews 
S—“Sleep sweetly, Babe’, Geibel 
c—“‘Holy Night” 

“Star of Bethlehem”, Noble 
D—“He shall feed his flock’, Handel 
I—Virgin Cradle Song, Barnby-Gow 

Adestes Fidelis, Whiting 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
Utica: Tabernacle Baptist 


O—Pastoral Sonata, Heinberger 
c—‘“Softly the starlight’, G. B. Nevin 
S—‘‘There were shepherds”, Scott 
c—‘Awake psaltery and harp”, Rogers 
O—Improvisation on Advent Hymns 


O—Holy Night, Buck 
March of the Magi, Dubois 
Hosannah, Dubois 
B—“Silent Night” 
c—Messiah excerpts, Handel 
I—Stradella Overture, Flotow 
Festival March, Barrett 
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MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD 


Synchronizing the Organist 
ROY L. MEDCALFE 


HAVE just finished playing the or- 
ganist’s bit of Douglas Fairbanks’ 
master picture, “The Three Mus- 
keteers,” one of the most enjoyable of all 
screen productions and delightfully adap- 
table to good music. Following an hour’s 
orchestra accompaniment I endeavored to 
preserve the general atmosphere they had 
established by interpolating strains from 
their program with the organ numbers 
and improvisations. The Don Juan Min- 
uet, Le Secret, Poupee Valsante, the 
Argonaise from LeCid, Chopin’s Polo- 
naise Militaire, numbers all people know 
and love, all fit the picture admirably 
and can be nicely used on the organ. 

We opened the program with excerpts 
from Cavalleria Rusticana as an organ 
prelude, which even the press agent ad- 
mitted “fitted in nicely with the well 
staged prologue’, announcing the screen- 
ing of the play. Mr. Philip Ryder of the 
Goldwyn studio costumed as a Mus- 
keteer, dramatically presented the poem 
“The Three Musketeers” as especially ar- 
ranged by Edw. Knoblock, who adapted 
the story for the screen while the orches- 
tra softly played some of the principal 
themes from the musical score. 

This same picture is now playing at 
one of “the world’s most beautiful little 
theaters” in Los Angeles where I recently 
viewed a morning performance. After 
a dizzy ten minute display of colored 
lights playing on a silken curtain which 
covers the entire pit and stage, the or- 
ganist played a bugle call or clock melody 
on some loud chimes, three pairs of cur- 
tains noisily clanked their parting ways, 
disclosing the opening titles of the pic- 
ture. 

The organ accompaniment played by 
Mr. Bert Lewis was handled in musi- 
cianly style; his improvising was espe- 
cially fitting though several of his com- 
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Contributing Editor 


binations would have been more pleasing 
without so many strings, and the traps 
seemed truly out of place in a picture of 
this calibre. Mr. Minor, the other or- 
ganist, played a novelty solo number. 
While musically it was the “bunk’’ the 
folks in the chairs seemed to like it and 
these are the people we must please if we 
expect to keep our comfortable seat on 
the organ bench. Mr. Minor gave what 
he called “Lesson No. 2”; a demonstra- 
tion of combinations and their uses in 
picture work, with explanatory slides in- 
jecting some good comedy effects. 

In these strenuous days of Jazz and 
Bobbed-Hair, organists who anticipate 
regular pay-checks must give the fans 
their sort of entertainment. Get ac- 
quainted with your town, your audiences, 
and give them something they enjoy. If 
you really believe they dote on watching 
you chew gum or shimmy all over the 
organ bench, go ahead, they may acclaim 
you a great organist and your salary will 
grow; if your crowd likes lots of Darde- 
nella music on your 57 varieties of string 
combinations and an overworked Vox 
Humana, give it to them with both hands 
and feet if possible, but be sure they 
want it. 

The talented organist blest with origi- 
nality is always welcomed by the patrons 
and manager but when his originality can 
serve to entertain as weil as enrich the 
musical taste of his community, he is 
doubly welcome. If we don’t happen to 
be naturally endowed with a few cells of 
originality we should get busy and culti- 
vate this worthy attribute to success. 
There is nothing original nor entertaining 
in having one’s console littered with mu- 
sic, in talking to callers during a picture 
program, in making grandstand entrances 
and exits, in wearing conspicuous cloth- 
ing of incongruous hairdressing. Aside 
from one’s playing, there are many ap- 
parently minor details which, if observed, 
aid in synchronizing the organ and the 
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organist with the balance of the theater. 
So long as we work in sympathy with the 
entire unit of the theater we can be rea- 
sonably sure of success, but if we indulge 
in many temperamental idiocyncrasies 
and endeavor to make ourselves as prom- 
inent as a sore thumb, somebody is going 
to amputate said thumb. 

The organ solo is the one big oppor- 
tunity we have to properly display our 
talent, originality, temperament or any 
other virtues or vices we may possess 
which can be turned to musical value. To 
successfully put over an organ solo in the 
theater is no small accomplishment. We 
must, first of all, use great care in choos- 
ing a suitable number, making the selec- 
tion early in the preceding week, allowing 
plenty of time for thoroughly working 
out the registrations, tempos, phrasing, 
and house lightings, curtains or screen- 
ing of slides if your solo is of this char- 
acter, then insist on a faultless rehearsal 
before offering your number to the pub- 
lic. If you play popular song numbers 
select the ones more suitable to your par- 
ticular instrument and style of playing, 
those with tuneful melodies and pleasing 
words (if you know of any of this sort) 
rather than something with which you 
can really entertain rather than merely 
help some coin chasing publisher adver- 
tise his idle jingles. If you work with a 
house orchestra which uses popular num- 
bers for intermissions, overtures, etc., se- 
lect some bright interesting organ com- 
position or perhaps an operatic number 
for the organ solo. Using rich, colorful 
registrations on even well-worn themes is 
often attractive. Medleys of Christmas 
carols or such songs as the Holy City dur- 
ing Christmas or Easter weeks and pa- 
triotic medleys during national holiday 
weeks are always acceptable in season. 

To more thoroughly enjoy your work 
and have more concentrative power while 
on the job, make wise use of leisure 
hours, get plenty of outdoor exercise and 
sleep, eat less and more wisely and have 
some enjoyable avocation which will 
relax the music department of your 
brain. While our work is all play, even 
organists may grow rusty if they do 
nothing but play, and if the manager sus- 
pects rustiness he’ll probably polish up 
his oil can and try out some new organ- 
ists. 
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The Sinister Hobby 
AARON BURR 


AM a slave to it, though a willing 
slave. I ride my hobby, like a knight 
errant, in solitude and in sublime 

secrecy. The field is mine alone and in 
its boundless introspection I am oblivious 
of all else. Men have toilsomely col- 
lected samples of all things whatsoever 
from the humble match-box label and the 
less humble postage stamp to the least 
humble of all things, which is probably the 
spurious Rembrandt. I am a collector of 
something humbler, I hope, than the 
spurious Rembrandt but not humbler, I 
fear, than the postage stamp. The items 


. of my collection are illusory but in my 


mind they are very real and will live for- 
ever. I am a collector of the gems of 
improvisation ! 

But I specialize further still. When I 
sit in the luxurious gloom of the picture 
house I listen not to the wonderful en- 
semble which is provided by the orches- 
tral program; I ignore the narrative of 
drama as provided by the cue sheet. I 
listen only to the organist’s improvisa- 
tions and only to that part of his improvi- 
sation which is executed with the left 
hand! 

Like a knight errant I plunge through 
the bordering jungle of right hand foliage 
and gaze, like Keats or Balboa, upon the 
land of gold and more than either of 
these I am alone and engrossed. The 
jungle is behind me. I do not hear what 
the organist plays with his right hand, 
nor yet his left foot. From them there 
would come no ecstacy for me, no exhil- 
eration nor prosaic enlightenment, for, 
after all, do not all organists play the 
same thing with the right hand? And is 
not one left foot much like another? The 
right hand and the left foot, sophisticated 
to the modern demand, constitute the 
uniform badge of the new professional 
organist. The world hears the work of 
these two members attentively but to me 
it is the left hand that talks. It talks inti- 
mately and unguardedly, bidding me read 
what is written on the heart of the player. 
It tells the story of his life, it records his 
hopes and disappointments, his loves, his 
hates; by this vicarious system of palm 
reading I learn what his hobbies are, 
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guess at his habits and judge whether he 
would be “nice to know”. 


For INSTANCE 


Here is the performance of one of 
Lutz’s Ladies. (This is the complete 
score, without indications of dynamics 
and with the repetitions only hinted at.) 

Her’s had been a quiet life: 






7 


How full of primeval innocence is this! 
What a sweet sobriety it shows! I de- 
cided she would be “nice to know”. 

And with what elegant grace this fol- 
lowed: 





I decided she was witty! We were 
laughing together at her grave innocence, 
but I still felt she knew not life! 

Then she settled back thoughtfully : 
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We might have been gazing into each 
other’s eyes! It was like a confession to 
hear those chords again— 

But in the next phrase I sensed the 
truth: 








Aha! It was to be one of those unend- 
ing tales that usually begin, “It was a 
dark and stormy night, etc., etc.” Only 
this one had begun blandly and with in- 
trigue on a soft and beautiful registra- 
tion of bourdon 16’ with trumpet 4’ and 
great open diapason 4’, 8’, 16, with trem- 
ulant. And so it continued for some six 
or eight minutes, intriguing enough in its 
simple good natured repetitions, but after 
the ninth minute there came a change of 
mood. The phrase became more asser- 
tive. It began to take on a less humble 
air. With a devilish ingenuity which 
gave the lie to those early readings, the 
organist altered the theme thus: 





4 Bi n n T = 
Observe the vague unrestful, un- 
dreamed of, stirring of unmentionable 
horrors that there is in that line of mu- 
sic. The performer became a virago, a 
Jezebel, full of vice and hate and after a 
ten minute orgy on the subject as altered 
above she came at me roaring in 8’s, 4’s, 
2’s, and 16’s, and 32’s, with a recapitula- 
tion of her first subject. But its primeval 
innocence was gone; where had been 
sweet sobriety was now a soul twisting 
cantankerousness! I was afraid of her! 
I dreaded her wit which might at 
any moment send me shuddering back 
through the jungle by some new distor- 
tion, harmonic, melodic or rythmical, of 
the original theme. Inwardly I was 
shrieking with fear though I tried to be 
outwardly calm I would not have dared 
to look into her eyes and yet I knew that 
I was looking into them, yea, I was look- 
ing into her very soul as her left hand 
brandished it at me; and I fear she was 
not humbler than a spurious Rembrandt! 





: 





* * * 


On 42nd Street, in a cold sweat, I 
faced my hobby and confessed myself. I 
am a slave to it, though a willing slave. 
The gems of my collection are illusory 
but, in my mind and memory, they are 
very real and will live forever. 


Roy L. Medcalfe 


HE tired theater organist might well 
consider it superhuman to be at 
one and the same time a profes- 

sional moving picture organist and an 
optimist. Such is the fate of Mr. Roy L. 
Medcalfe, of Long Beach California, 
whose valuable contributions to the pro- 
fessional theater organist’s literature and 
thought have appeared recently in these 
columns. 

It is impossible to induce some men to 
talk much about themselves, and the fol- 
lowing few facts will have to suffice to 
define the man whose writings have been 
as profitable as enjoyable: 
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“It’s a man’s privilege to ‘try anything once,’ 
but it is only on the insistent demand that I 
have been induced to try writing an autobiog- 
raphy. 

“Some twenty or forty summers ago when 
my parents lived in that dear old Hoosier State, 
my mother surprised dad by presenting him a 
little bundle of joy and grief done up in flan- 
nels and long skirts, saying, ‘Here is an organ- 
ist for Hoyt’s theater on the Pike to Long 





ROY L. MEDCALFE 


Beach, Caifornia.’ Just to make her word good 
three or four years later she began teaching 
me to play the family parlor melodeon. On 
reaching the precocious age of six I made my 
professional debut by playing the organ in the 
village church during a funeral service. Hav- 
ing thus established my ability, my rise was 
rapid, for during the following year I was 
chosen regular organist for Sunday School and 
later for the regular church services. 

“My theater work began when I was thirteen. 
The first three seasons I played piano with the 
town hall orchestra. Those were interesting 
days, for we played for such actors as Robert 
Mantell. Fortune favored me with transporta- 
tion to Montana where I met my good friend 
and manager, Otis Hoyt, who was kind enough 
to endure several years of my playing in his 
beautiful Missoula Theater, and after playing 
in various theaters in Portland, Spokane, etc., 
1921 finds me just where my mother said I 
would be.” 


3esides being a serious musician with 
an optimistic outlook on life, Mr. Med- 
calfe has learned the value of a hobby 


well chosen, and so when his manager 
does not know where else to look for him 
he is relatively certain that he will be 
found at home in his aviary among his 
dozen or more singing birds. On this 
score a recent letter began with an 
appeal : 

“My wife would appreciate it if you 
would not influence me to acquire any 
more birds, not that she doesn’t like them 
—after supplying all the boys in the or- 
chestra with pets, as well as other friends 
and neighbors, we still have thirteen. 1 
enjoy them so that I often think perhaps 
I should have a bird store instead of be- 
ing an organist, but shall content myself 
for the present, though a fellow organist 
almost presuaded me to buy a monkey 
this morning.” 

The man with the hobby usually wins, 
for he is the man with the keen mind and 
genuine interest when he returns to his 
vocation. Life would be stupid indeed 
were it not for the persistent optimist 
and the good-will he radiates. 


New Music 
FIRMIN SWINNEN 
DraMaTIC ANDANTES 


OOK ONE of the exceptional undertaking 
of the house of J. Fischer & Bro. in be- 
half of professional theater organists has 

made its appearance in attractive upright, 
9”x12”, a most convenient and economical form 
for organ music. Under one cover are the 
five separate Dramatic ANDANTES of Book 
One, each on a single four-page folder printed 
only on one side so that the organist need not turn 
any pages after his music has reached the rack. 
The engraving is good and the music is printed 
on three staffs, just as all organ music must be. 

Naturally each number is the product of a 
masterhand at photoplaying. The composer 
has been famous for his work in the Rivoli 
Theater, New York, and his compositions are 
the direct outcome of his experience in photo- 
playing; the works are not theoretical, they 
are practical. The composer in writing each 
piece has been careful to allow for its contrac- 
tion or expansion according to the particular 
needs of the moment; and each piece has a cli- 
max properly built, so that no matter what the 
screen may demand, the composer zan fit it 
exactly. 

This is perhaps the first time any publishing 
house has undertaken to supply the legitimate 
theater organist with suitable literature, and the 
fact that the compositions selected are the work 
of Mr. Firmin Swinnen is sufficient guarantee 
of their high quality. There are difficult pas- 
sages here and there, for the composer was 
writing for serious organists and not graduate 
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pianists who are posing as organists; but in 
the main the works are easy to play and per- 
fectly easy to adapt to any picture requirement. 
An endorsement by Hugo Riesenfeld prefaces 
the work. 

As a general rule, ternary form has been 
used as the most practical. The middle sections 
have been well taken care of, and the climax 
quite frequently occurs in this middle section as 
is quite natural. It is not necessary to analyze 
the individual numbers, nor to add that they 
were not written for any but the theater organ- 
ist; just the same they can be used by the 
church organist and might afford some strong 
music with fine climaxes, each having a message 
of its own, for music of serious worth and 
definite message is not very abundant for 
church preludes as yet. No photoplayer can 
afford to be without this set of Dramatic AN- 
DANTES. (Fischer). 


A Critique 
RIALTO—NEw York 


HE new conductor of the Rialto is giving 
Tt an excellent account of himself in spite 
of the new orchestra with which he has 
to work as a result of the recent strike. Mr. 
Joseph Littau’s work on TANNHAUSER OvER- 
TURE in a recent program showed him to be a 
magnetic personality capable of dominating his 
forces and inspiring them to do their very best, 
yet all the while holding their cordial good- 
will and esteem. Mr. Littau’s rendition of the 
Overture required 13 minutes, while Mr. Rie- 
senfeld’s tempo shortened the time by 30 sec- 
onds; this difference came in the tempo chosen 
for the first section, where the main theme runs 
its course. The second section, and the recapit- 
ulation (where the main theme is restored) 
were both of them taken at the same tempos by 
the two conductors. The three sections, then, 
required 5 minutes, 5 minutes and 30 seconds, 
and 2 minutes and 30 seconds, each for per- 
formance, the first being shortened by Mr. Rie- 
senfeld to 4 minutes and 30 seconds. Organists 
using the notable Warren arrangement of the 
OveErRTURE will be interested in these figures. 
While the orchestra is new, and the conten- 
tion of the recent strike has largely made music 
a business instead of an Art, too much cannot 
be expected of a conductor; especially when 
the brass players persistently drag and hardly 
deign to glance at a conductor’s baton—even 
when it was in the hands of the masterful Rie- 
senfeld. Mr. Littau, whom Mr. Riesenfeld has 
chosen as master of his own orchestra, has 
gained tremendously in command, in the person- 
ality of his interpretation, and in the graceful- 
ness of his motions. His arms are more free 
and easy, his left hand and its fingers sometimes 
achieve results as definite as though they han- 
dled a keyboard, and his elbows are finding 
themselves useful in resting the upper arm in 
the quiet passages, much to his gain in the im- 
portant, matter of gracefulness and its insep- 
arable partner, self command. 
In the matter of vocal music the program of 
the day made a great step forward when it pre- 


sented Gladys Rice in On Dry THosE Tears, a 
genuine melody in English which conveyed a 
very definite and enjoyable impression, far 
above the feeble effect of an opera excerpt pla- 
pla-plad by the skin of its teeth and all dis- 
torted when robbed of its setting in the opera. 
But the average type of foreign-born singer 
so common on our picture stages is totally in- 
capable of singing a genuine English ballad, and 
so it is rare indeed that so pleasing an Ameri- 
can personality and voice as Miss Rice pos- 
sesses is ever presented a Broadway audience. 
The accompaniment was at fault in overpower- 
ing the voice, but Miss Rice and her genuine 
American song received an ovation none the 
less, and both deserved it. 

The feature of the program, “Under the 
Lash”, is above the ave -age and well worth see- 
ing. Incidentally the theater takes occasion in 
this production to point out the truth—long 
apparent to all but those it condemns—that all 
the faults of this world are not confined to what 
“the church” disdainfully calls “the world”. It’s 
the same old lesson all over again, that there is 
nothing so easy as to run wild on religion. 


Society of Theater Organists 


The Society sent the following letter to the 
leading music publishers, and Mr. Robert Ber- 
entsen, Vice-President, has interviewed several 
of them, to see if an agreement can be reachd 
to correct the condition. 

“The Society of Theater Organists, having as 
its members nearly thirty organists representing 
all of the largest picture houses of greater New 
York, have voted unanimously to bring to the 
attention of the music publishers the inadequacy 
of the present harmonium part sent out with 
orchestral music. The great number of thea- 
ters with large pipe organs creates a much 
greater demand for organ parts than for har- 
monium parts. The S. T. O. suggests that the 
proper solution of the difficulty will be the 
inclusion of two piano conductor copies instead 
of one piano conductor part and harmonium 
part, leaving to the discretion of the theater 
organist the selection of what is most needed to 
fill out the combination in his particular theater. 

“This arrangement will incur no added ex- 
pense to the publisher but will permit the organ- 
ist to make use of the copy either for solo work 
or in conjunction with any one of the number- 
less combinations of instruments in our present 
day orchestras. 

“The S. T. O. desires in a personal interview 
to emphasize the imperative necessity of some 
new arrangement and will send a representative 
for the purpose of discussion of the above at 
any time convenient.” 


WENT to a denominational college 

and learned that since dictating the 

Bible, and hiring a perfect race of 
ministers to explain it, God has never 
done much but creep around and try to 
catch us disobeying it—Sinclair Lewis in 
Main Street. 
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Henry F. Seibert 


R. HENRY F. SEIBERT was 
born in Reading, Penna., July 
19th, 1890, and in addition to his 

High School course he took three years 
in a preparatory school and one year in 
a business college. His practical business 
training was at once put to use in busi- 
ness with his father, all the while con- 
tinuing his studies in music. 

His studies in music have been rather 
strenuous and complete, including voice 
with Mr. P. D. Aldrich of Philadelphia, 
harmony with Messrs. Ralph Kinder and 
H. Alexander Matthews of Philadelphia, 
piano with Mr. William Benbow, and 
organ with Messrs. Benbow, Kinder, and 
Pietro A. Yon. General studies in the- 
ory, harmony, counterpoint, etc., were 
carried to considerable extent with Mr. 
Warren R. Hedden, of New York. Dur- 
ing the past summer Mr. Seibert was 
studying organ and other branches of 
music with Mr. Yon in the Yon Villa, 
Italy, and appeared in public recital in 
Rome and elsewhere with warm commen- 
dation from the press and prominent mu- 
sicians of Rome. 

At present Mr. Seibert is organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Reading, the city of his birth, where he 
has a choir of about fifty voices. From 
1917 to 1919 he was director of music of 
the Reading Public Schools, and from 
1919 onward he was conductor of the 
Reading Choral Society until he resigned 
recently to devote his entire time to his 
church work and his increasing list of 
recital engagements. A few years ago he 
took the Associate Guild examination and 
passed with success. 

Mr. Seibert is a worthy example of the 
coming generation of organists. He has 
applied himself with diligence and has not 
stinted in time and money on the impor- 
tant matters of obtaining a thorough and 
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solid foundation for his profession; his 
recent trip to Europe exclusively for 
study and travel may be cited as an ex- 
ample of his energetic application to his 
work. Undoubtedly his business course 
and the brief two years spent in business 
life have contributed most largely to his 
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broadened viewpoint which has made him 
realize that, though artists may be born 
and not manufactured, none the less 
there is a tremendous amount of polish- 
ing to be done, and that in professional 
life just as in business, he wins who de- 
votes his time and money most conscien- 
tiously to the business or profession of 
his choice. Mr. Seibert has not fallen 
victim to the golden (but false) mirage 
of the City; that he has achieved so much 
in his own home town is one of the things 
of which he should be most proud. 
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His recitals have taken him into many 
cities and his highly trained memory car- 
ries his programs where a careless bag- 
gage-master cannot lose them on the way ; 
perhaps this memorizing of programs is 
partly the result of the precept and ex- 
ample of his teacher, Mr. Yon, who 
seems to have set the pace for other con- 
cert organists who go on tour acfoss our 
continent. Of Mr. Seibert more is cer- 
tain to be heard, to his credit and the 
advancement of our profession. 


Points and Viewpoints 


CRITICISMS CRITICIZED 
By A CoMPOSER 


HE saddest feature about all criticism is 
that the uneducated organist, of whom 
there are many in America, will pick up 

the one or two, often unimportant, adverse 
opinions of a critic and turn the work down, 
when perhaps ninety-nine per cent. of his review 
may have been most favorable to the composi- 
tion. 

An Eprtor’s ANSWER 


The lot of the reviewer is hard. That’s why 
we never sign reviews with their authors’ 
names, even though some of our reviews have 
been and are written by men whose reviews 
could not be bought at any price. 

Of course the reviewer must decide, whether 
he signs his review or hides behind an unsigned 
article—just as we extend this same privilege 
to the writer of the first paragraph above—if 
he can or cannot ignore things he considers 
faults. The usual way in music journalism that 
deals with a profession of rather touchy indi- 
viduals, is to spread praise all over everything; 
it is doubtful if this does anything but harm. 

No matter what a man says or writes, there 
will ever be those who will intentionally or un- 
consciously misinterpret his remarks; we may 
regret it, but that’s all we can do about it till 
human nature changes for the better and makes 
us all more careful and more independently 
thoughtful. 


ANOTHER CRITICISM OF OUR 
REVIEWS 
By a ComMPosER 


NE of my greatest ambitions is to produce 
effects by simple means. I often look 
at the elaborate organ parts which in no 

way help the singers and know how the singers 
will tremble trying to make an effect vocally 
against them. A few days ago in looking over 
one of the popular numbers of Gaul’s Hoty 
City I noticed that he played almost the entire 
vocal part as the accompaniment clear through 
the number—and what is grander than hearing 
a thousand people sing a hymntune where the 
organ plays exactly what the voices sing? 


An ANSWER ON Our Poticy 


If the voices cannot stand alone, then they 
should be better trained; if a part is exceed- 
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ingly difficult for the voices, the accompaniment 
should help out; if certain effects are desired 
by doubling instruments on voices, all very well. 
But the average anthems reviewed in these 
pages are simple; their voice parts are easy, 
there is no reason why they should be other- 
wise; merely because Gaul was too lazy or 
indifferent to perfect his work is no reason why 
the organist and the church should continue to 
endeavor to present attractive programs well 
done on Sundays when the choir with which 
things must be done has been brought up on 
milk and a nursing bottle when it should have 
been stood on its own legs long ago. We get 
nowhere if our voices are so inefficient and 
panic-stricken that they must have the organ 
playing even a hymn-anthem and its parts in 
order to keep them going. 

Our modern composers are as culpable as the 
ancients were: let us not condone them for 
that. Take for example Philip James’ Hair 
Dear Congueror, a wonderful Easter anthem; 
the voice parts are really almost difficult, but 
Mr. James has supplied an accompaniment that 
very often is a wonderful inspirational addi- 
tion to his anthem. True there is one place 
where he has expected the voices to go it alone 
(at the turn of a page) where it is rather risky, 
and most of us undoubtedly give them a little 
assistance there. But what a wonderful thing 
Mr. James has achieved with his voices and 
organ. George C. Martin, England’s most suc- 
cessful anthem writer to date, has set a fairly 
good example, though he too has sometimes 
fallen victim to the indefensible idea that the 
voices must be pampered. 

And where does it all lead? Into the scrap 
basket and the junk heap: the former gets the 
music and the latter gets the singers. There is 
only one thing, one self-respecting thing to do: 
namely, train the choir to stand alone, and the 
place to start it is the rehearsal room, and the 
time to start it is when the choir begins its 
work at eight p. m. on the first rehearsal of the 
season; shunning or procrastinating never yet 
made either men or artists. Would Beethoven 
make his violins invariably duplicate his horns 
merely because the latter were unreliable? Would 
he ask the flutes to invariably duplicate the clari- 
nets merely because the clarinets had a defec- 
tive note here and there? What kind of art do 
we want in our churches? Perhaps when 
choirs of one thousand voices are numerous in 
our churches we may all have a chance to judge 
the effect of a hymntune where the organ plays 
exactly what the voices sing. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS ON CRITICISM 


As I look back on my book-reviewing in those 
early years of comparative inexperience, I can- 
not but confess that not a little of it was tainted 
by a vice only too common in the anonymous 
criticism of youthful writers. It was likely to 
have an undue proportion of trivial faultfinding 
in which I displayed my diligence in picking 
out all the petty defects which I was able to 
discover. No doubt, these blemishes were all 
there, but to list them with persistent particu- 
larity was to risk conveying to the reader a false 
impression of the merit of the book under re- 
view. I was prone to show off the extent and 
the exactness of my own information about the 
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subject; and I could do this only at the expense 
of the author. I had not then found out the 
underlying principle of the art of book-review- 
ing—that the reviewer ought to be a taster for 
the benefit of his readers. In journalism, daily 
or weekly, what is most needed is news about 
the contents of the latest books, an honest re- 
port prepared solely for the guidance of the 
subscribers to the newpaper, with no obliga- 
tion to lecture the authors of the columes con- 
sidered. 


ANOTHER ANSWER 


HE foregoing excerpt from Brander Mat- 
thew’s book, THESE Many YEars, is not 
entirely applicable to the point under dis- 

cussion. If THE AMERICAN ORGANIST persisted 
in “picking out all the petty defects which” it is 
“able to discover” and in endeavoring “to list 
them with persistent particularity”, there would 
be virtually nothing left of 50% of our most 
practical and beautiful music, and our reviews 
of a beautiful little anthem or organ melody 
would cover not four or five inches but four 
or five pages. 

Let the reader decide it for himself. Take 
any review in this or any other issue, count the 
number of lines in which defects are pointed 
out, and then substract and compare; the ver- 
dict will be that faults are not occupying any- 
thing like the proportion our opponent fears. 
On the other hand, if a reviewer is privileged 
only to point out the good things and must 
keep silence on the faults, of what value is his 
review to a reader who favors him with con- 
fidence? THE AMERICAN ORGANIST reviews are 
the pride of the magazine; they are given solely 
to help the reader discover the new music he 
needs: of what help will they be if they but 
scatter praise indiscriminately ? 


AMERICAN SELF-ABASEMENT 


Y HEARTY congratulations upon your 
excellent editorial in behalf of the 
American composer. The prejudice of 

which you write is only too real in the case of 
many foreign virtuosi and also some Americans. 
Of course, there are exceptions—which prove 
the rule. 

Just a short while ago a friend of mine (a 
European) wrote me that if I wish to hear REAL 
Music I must come to his city and drink at 
the source of the One and Only Water of Life. 

We Americans lack entirely the naiv self- 
esteem which characterizes alike the English, 
French, and Germans. We make a big noise 
of braggadocio of the superiority of everything 
American and when it comes to the real test we 
buy some European product because in our 
heart of hearts we consider it superior. The 
American composer struggles under all sorts 
of handicaps—lack of tradition, lack of sup- 
port by the public or government both financial 
and in many cases moral, and, as a consequence 
of the foregoing, lack of performance or pub- 
lication of works in the larger forms. When 
America once gains confidence in its creative 
artists and expresses that confidence by active 
financial and moral support of American Art, 
the world will be surprised at the result. 


A Critique 
PINTO HARP CONCERT 


DELIGHTFUL exposition of the litera- 
A ture and idiom of the harp was given in 

in Carnegie Hall October 24th by Anna 
Pinto, a young lady apparently still in her 
’teens, assisted by several other instruments, in- 
cluding the organ under the hand of Robert 
Gayler who proved himself to be an excellent 
accompanist both on the organ and the piano, 
with vocal solos by Dora Bellini and the ever- 
popular John Finnegan whose selections as 
encores won him increasing favor. 

Harp music is a world of its own and he who 
goes to a harp concert expecting something 
akin to a piano recital or an organ concert will 
not enjoy himself till he gets a better under- 
standing of the kaleidoscopic moods of harp 
idioms, bounding from ethereal delicacy to 
thunderous crashes more easily than the most 
modern of organs can, and with perfect natural- 
ness as compared to the mechanical and mental 
force such a wide transition requires from the 
organ player and hearer. Miss (we presume 
she is Americanized) Pinto played with fine 
command of her instrument, with engrossing 
earnestness, and with genuine unaffectedness. 
Her truly feminine and human way of dealing 
with a stage-full of flowers won her as many 
friends as her always delightful music. 

The Bach-Gounod Ave Maria closed the pro- 
gram, and Mr. Gayler showed artistic discrim- 
ination in the registration chosen for his part of 
the ensemble; incidentally the organ showed no 
lack of good tonal resources for such purposes. 


Repertoire Suggestions 


For Church—Theater—and Concert 
PAUL d@ACOSTA 
ScHERzO IN C 


LIGHT solo number that trips along quite 
A lively, using two-part writing much of 

the time. Naturally the registration has 
much to do with the effectiveness of the music; 
the player will need facile fingers, a good sense 
of phrasing, a light pedal sense, and quite a 
little preparation. Our illustration is chosen 





— 


from the second page where a second theme 
makes its appearance; this second theme is 
somewhat more interesting musically than the 
first, though the first has greater technical in- 
terest. The main asset of the piece is its spright- 
liness and the thinness of its writing, which 
make it an individualistic little piece—but it 
requires much of the performer, and repays him 
well. 
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For the church service it would hardly serve 
excepting as one of the middle numbers of an 
extended prelude, but on the recital program it 
will be very good after a heavy number or in 
contrast with a work of pronounced harmony 
rather than melody. 

Theater organists will find it excellent for 
comedy use, whether of better or poorer order; 
it will serve equally well for the happier scenes 
of ordinary dramas. (Fischer). 


H. BROOKS DAY 

Nocturne D Fiat 
HE more one comes in contact with the 
published compositions of the late Mr. 
Harry Brooks Day the more one is im- 
pressed with the fact that here was a composer. 
who had a real message but whose voice was 
never heard, largely because its possessor never 
pushed his own works to the point of popular 
salability. This Nocturne is no feeble work; 
there is the genuine nocturne atmosphere about 
it, the workmanship is mature, and the inspira- 
tion true. What a pity his friends did not do 
for him the thing he was too modest to do for 
himself. Here is a work worthy of presenta- 
tion on any organ, a work worthy of the skill 
of our greatest artists, a werk that. will drive 
its appeal home to every cultured listener. The 
illustration shows the opening theme minus the 
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introductory chords. It is an intangible, irre- 
sponsible inspiration; it goes here and it goes 
there, it shouts this and whispers that, and when 
it has finished its message the impression lin- 
gers that here was something worth listening to. 
The middle section affords violent contrast and 
enhances the beauty of the main melody, at the 
same time giving considerable interest of its 
owt. The second illustration shows in the first 





few measures the chief treatment of this sec- 
tion and in the latter half it gives a little of 
the variety of treatment the composer has used 
throughout. There is another treatment in the 
main theme which merits an illustration in this 
brief review, but it shall be left for the reader 
to discover when he purchases the Nocturne. 
It is neither difficult nor easy to play, and it 
affords the. true artist a fine opportunity to 
show what he can do in an interpretive way. 


Church organists will find it an admirable 
evening prelude in every sense of the term. On 
the recital program it is worthy of many hear- 
ings; it is not superficial music to which a 
fickle audience can tap rhythm on the floor, but 
music of the kind that reaches the heart and the 
head instead of going to the feet. 


Photoplayers will find it fine for good scenics, 
for evening scenes in good dramas, for human 
scenes between a few persons where there is 
much thought, some memory, and little action. 
It is a piece worthy of every repertoire. 
(Fischer). 


JAMES H. ROGERS 
Sortie IN F 
SPRIGHTLY 3-4 march-like composition 
with plenty of vigor and vim, written 
with sufficient reserve to give it consid- 
erable clarity and precision. The illustration 





shows the opening measures, which constitute 
the essence of the first and third sections; 
there is considerable brightness and optimism 
evident throughout the piece and the middle sec- 
tion, which presents a playful attitude towards 
the ponderous organ, heightens that impression 
as the work goes on. This middle section is a 
fine contrast and at the same time is of much 
worth in itself. The music is not intended to 
give extreme esthetic pleasure to men skilled 
in the wisdom of counterpoint, but rather’ to 
please those who like some real music now and 
then. 

For the church it will serve as prelude or 
postlude, preferably as prelude, when it would 
give a good vigorous tone to the opening of 
the service, taking away the sleepiness of a 
dress-up Sunday morning. On the recital pro- 
gram it might serve as a final number, though 
it is quite short for that use and very light, or 
it might be used as an intermediary number in 
the second half of the program. 

Photoplayers will find a variety of uses for 
it, all the way from the rough and tumble com- 
edy to light and fanciful effects, the registration 
being set accordingly. Its middle section is 
— lighter than its other two sections. (Dit- 
son). 


. JAMES H. ROGERS 


Toccata No. 2 1n C MINor 


WORK in the usual toccata style, by one 
A of America’s best known composers. The 
theme of the work is shown in our illus- 





tration which is taken from one of the middle 
pages; it will require the staccato both in the 
righthand and lefthand parts, and especially in 
the latter; but when thus treated it will be a 
brilliant, musical toccata and will interest hear- 
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ers accordingly. There is a second theme, given 
to the left hand against a figuration in the right, 
which has been evolved for contrast, which it 
affords very nicely, and after a brief develop- 
ment the main theme returns and the toccata 
ends with the brilliant dash of its beginning. It 
is not easy, though there are no tricky places as 
in some toccatas. 

For the church service it will make a good 
postlude for a brilliant service, and it might oc- 
casionally serve as a prelude for such a service. 
On the recital program it would not carry inter- 
est excepting as an opening or closing number. 

Photoplayers might use it for an agitato, or 
a hurry, or for scenes of great excitement or 
disturbance; it will be found highly valuable 
for such use. (Ditson). 


Reviews 


THOMAS ADAMS 
OvERTURE IN CM 

HE new edition of this Overture is by Mr. 

F. Flaxington Harker. Mr. Adams was 

an English organist born in 1785, who 

rose to such eminence in organ playing that he 

was sometimes called “the Thalberg of the 

organ”, and was much sought after by English 

organ builders to show off the glories of their 

instruments before they were taken down and 

shipped from the factory to their destination, 

great crowds always filling the factory for these 
occasions. 

This Overture is about what we would expect 
from the early Nineteenth Century; it is some- 
what Mozartian in character, though not so 
graceful as Mozart. Themes and motives are 
used to their utmost, and the music is full of 
animation from the first to the last of its fif- 
teen pages; only the first section is in minor, 
and happily the third page brings in the bright- 
ness and cheer of major tonality and maintains 
it throughout. The music is not deep, nor ex- 
ceedingly sentimental; indeed we would not 
expect such qualities from the period in which it 
was written. It is fairly easy to play and 
makes a good display throughout without re- 
quiring over much work. (Schirmer). 


BACH (K.P.) 

THREE-PART INVENTIONS FOR CLAVIER 
HESE fifteen transcriptions are called 
“FIFTEEN SYMPHONIES” and are tran- 
scribed as organ studies in Trio by Mr. 
Casper P. Koch, who says in his preface: “In 
presenting Bach’s wellknown . . . Three- 
Part Inventions, in trio form for organ the 
transcriber wishes to supply a demand for stud- 
ies that meet all modern requirements in form 
and content. The bass parts are conceived in a 
form at variance with Bach’s method of pedal 
assignment, but in a form in which they fre- 
quently occur in modern organ compositions. 
Such passages must therefore necessarily be 

mastered by the organ student of today.” 

These Trios, or “Symphonies” as the title 
gives it, though they have nothing in common 


with the symphony, are of excellent value as 
organ studies; the more fluent an organist’s 
technic, the better will his interpretations be- 
come, and there is nothing so helpful (or so 
difficult) as the trio. As teaching material this 
collection is excellent and worth using after 
the trio Sonatas and Choralpreludes have been 
mastered. (Schirmer). 


RUDOLF FRIML (E.S.B.) 
MOONLIGHT ON THE LAGOON 
MELODY number of light grace and 
passing beauty which will be acceptable 
to most audiences, transcribed for organ 
by Edward Shippen Barnes. The illustration 

















shows the opening melody, and the materials 
here evident make the first and third section of 
the piece, the middle section being composed of 
inferior materials in minor key. Middle sec- 
tions in a minor key, especially the relative 
minor, are always evidence of a poverty of 
ideas—this may be an exception, though the 
section is short. It is easy to play, though the 
lefthand part will require nimble fingers. 

For the church it will make a good offertory 
or postlude, or part of an extended prelude; 
on the recital program it would not find a suit- 
able place. 

Photoplayers will find it admirable for neu- 
tral scenes of light character, for moonlight or 
water scenes, for pastorale scenics, etc. (Schir- 


mer). 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 

Sorr p’AUTOMNE IN BF 
MELODY of smooth quality with an ac- 
A companiment of synchopated chords in 
the left hand with the usual pedal bass. 
It is easy to play and requires little of an organ. 
The illustration shows the opening theme and 





848 











Eis = Sra SSS 553553 





accurately indexes the character of the first and 
third sections; the contrasting theme is closely 
allied to this in spirit and affords smooth melo- 
dious music of pleasing character. The com- 
poser keeps his pedal doing something more 
interesting than merely furnishing a bass note 
for the manuals, though the pedal passage is 
not the more complicated or difficult on that 
account. The piece is fluent and natural. 
Church organists will find it excellent for an 
evening postlude or for a morning offertoire, 
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and it can be used with good effect as part of an 
extended prelude. 

Photoplayers will use it for neutral scenes or 
for lighter love scenes or any parts of a picture 
where there is not too much action nor too many 
people present. (Fischer). 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 
Sor DE PRINTEMPS IN F 


HE third of a set of three organ composi- 
tions of which the unique Chinoiserie 
was first; it could hardly be expected 

that the other two compositions would match the 
interest of that little gem. The present number 
is a simple melody with the usual synchopated 
lefthand chord and pedal accompaniment, easy 
to play and making no great demands upon the 
organ. The spirit is one of good humor and joy 
and the melody flows along smoothly from start 
to finish. The illustration shows the main mel- 





ody of the composition. The middle section is 
comparatively brief and affords great contrast, 
partly by reason of its D flat tonality ; this sec- 
tion uses running semiquavers in the left hand 
against sustained chord melody in the right. 

For the church this work would be suitable 
as prelude or postlude for evening service, or 
perhaps for morning service as well. It would 
add a spirit of life and vivacity that would be 
wholesome. 

Photoplayers would use it for happy scenes, 
springtime scenics, children scenes, refined com- 
edy, etc. (Fischer). 


Recital Programs 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
Stanford University 


WARGO) os o:0000c cua Prelude Act 3, Lohengrin 
re Prayer and Cradle Song 
cf eer errr ere re March (Son. 3) 
DRINAWONL.. 560:6ses wes easien Evening Meditation 
TROON? 514364540 450-0 NARS Finale Prince Igor 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
College of the City of New York 





ROM MMIISMMAEN x S50 poe rbd a eere is gia 8 oasis Passacaglia 
io ne Oe Perey Ere Choralprelude 
Buxtehude ....ceerecsseeseececees Fugue C 
(i) | Si eee mean Ode Heroique. Cavatina 
yl re ..-In Morning. Ase’s Death 
ROUSSEAU .... cece cescccsescescceee Elevation 
DOU Wyk oer sate ee eters Concerto Gregoriano 

LUCIEN E. BECKER 

Reed College Chapel 
ER cis siks Orb ee 6 os Gs ous Rhapsody Bm 
BPMN oo 5 ica seer wea eas Minuet (Samson) 
Goss-Custard ........seeeeescseses Gondoliera 
YON ccsccccccsscccscscsssecs Primitive Organ 
TOMO 5 Ag a 4 OW ase SUN age Concerto Gm 
OGUONIIIN 5:56 220:5-6.0'0 510 0s eses Andante (Sym. 5) 
WRG sk coiscawaxesen Tannhauser Overture 

PALMER CHRISTIAN 

Denver Auditorium 

NAO OTS oi. « 005 10510 Ae Overture (Merry Wives) 
DICKIBROD 606.6 .0/0.0:60:4.s 0a au Rae Das e' Reverie 
Qe ei reer mre) Se Scherzino 


DOGRIIOIT . initic:0.00 3:00e 49 eee Scottish Fantasia 


RIPSTOP earn eer er ee To Spring 
A y ERR S| i ors iE errr er 
NPUNGNE Sisb6-050 6 09.4 9g 46 4 6 slew eae Two Themes 


FRANK MERRILL CRAM 
Crane Normal Institute 


TU OD oo. e ie Miereredivie.ec\e 6. 6 geld Concert Overture 
II 56-06), 0.4. 6.446, 00 ase 00.856 Jocelyn Berceuse 
| Re Ee ere eras re Romance 
are mrircrinnre Trcic Wanderer 
IN oa\'5-% 054s 400,056 058.4 5599000 Lohengrin Prelude 
RR ere ea ee ne Parting of Day 


KATHERINE HAMMONS 
Texas: City Temple 


A: Re ane RI Ree Allegro (Son. Am) 
a re Raeaidine as onalare Sunset Meditation 
NNER areca hs 6) bis s0)'9 a8 re 6.6 ach Rcaiw eee eee Orientale 
UU UBUIT 6. 6.0:6.6:p20rese'o-s ¥-a.85 Serenade Coquette 
IR. 5 6.050644 s 8016s Priere a Notre Dame 
Vi RP Creer eee rere rer Cradle Song 
TE i505 Ase ae ete aee we Kwnnsee ea Caprice 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD 
Cambridge: Lutheran Church 





SARA Sse a eae ee Brean Pema ree Prelude Bm 
re Peer errr re Fugue C 
SS Serre ore ree Serenade 2 
ROU UO 6 -6:6:cc0. 0 6:0:4-0'0 wie e:000 Rivers of Babylon 
ee Sart Chinese Garden 
Stoughton Ancient Phoenician Pro. 
po SSS EGER ee cre ert were rn ee Cantilena Bf 
rrr ert er Finlandia 
pS are eee Capriccio alla Gavotta 
TERDEGVIGRTION ccicss cc cecceweesncdecncies 

NN a yore aids teiervos te aulis crave enemies Thistledown 
RPS ree rer ee ee Chant Angelique 
UNS LEN ean ea er con er oe Fantasie Old Hundred 


CARL F. MUELLER 
Milwaukee: Congregational Church 


WHOO, BOWE o6.cc. 4 < Paraphrase on Gottschalk 
MINED, 60.4 4:5 0.0.4.0 00 014.5 Sac Ob ween anels Chinoiserie 
SNR 5.5: <a: 6 6/04 tar, d 14:80 Giese Adee ew easee. Mirage 
Stoughton ...... Arabesca. Sicilian Lovesong 
POCO oi coc racaceetes Waters of Babylon 
UE ios sa reere 6g7s acetal 6 acer ote se reece Ave Maria 
POINTS 55 cro. Gare: ocd al col ahe ocbiata Ge Woe Roulade 


SIBLEY G. PEASE 
Los Angeles: First Presbyterian 








TOU OMNOD o)es6ia.0 cs ere scales eco Concert Prelude Dm 
a re ee Chant de Bonheur 
Beethoven Minuet G 
MPU aig -00.<:9,8 At Eventide 
Wheeldon * Canzona 
CC) .Grand March (Aida) 
Ae pagal énk0k0 eee Vesperale 
Nevin ... -Song Without ‘Words 
aN 05:6 565,14), 696 6 -oa rece" 8 phar ecerace= tbereaale Forgotten 
IIT Faves a sg asec ointeraid aces Old Folks at Home 
PROMO 5.5 655.0:9.6:6 600 2.400 Softly and Tenderly 
BIG CIATIANG® 6...6.6:056 600% America the Beautiful 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Italy: Chiesa della Madonna delle Grazie 


BOI fos si udidivce siecaewisee Toccata and Fugue Dm 
SA ee ror ne Coe Marche Champetre 
ar a Adagio (Sonata Chromatica) 
Rs cess a oa a erorarea oe First Concert Study 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
Balboa Park 


I 5 a 560s are: ciecove greene are Allegro Maestoso 
WORMIMOWEE <6:5 05.0064 09:4 0 Andante (Sym. 5) 
I aes a a 06-62 rho 9 Foaskw ewe aie Reverie 
oo .. To American Soldier 
Stewart ..... Fantasia on Hawaiian Melodies 
(NR Soe ne ar ar oek ee ee wan es Prayer 
5.6 cow Gast tse ee <6 ont scien ee ace Pleasantry 
I acaba a Seis crew ere Banwesee eee ne March Bm 


FREDERICK B. STIVEN 
University of Illinois 


NODIG. o.ca6:0 Solemn Prelude (Gloria Domini) 
pS re eer ee eT Capriccio 
PE ina 424-0 bas 5 Gin ae'e St. Cecilia Offertoire 3 
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Weolstenhoime ......00..0% Question. Answer 
EEC. cesar s i wk es ch sts es eee been Liebestraum 
BPORGE 5 65S i 6a oe a woke oens Concert Variations 


PIETRO A. YON 
Italy: Madonna delle Grazie 


Angelelli . Introduction-Theme-Variations 
POM. -ss5s chu basse hRoROAR aR ee Ave Maria 
BO Sc sso o bak sseku sen a Christmas in Sicily 
res o- Prelude and Fugue Am 
PONE cvs svahases sabes ee Spanish Rhapsody 
ENON. i0 <b 56cnk dae eoe seu Tass eweneeee Elegy 
errr eer oe TTT eee eT TTT Echo 
WOM cas h5e eh shnnes Saeed Second Concert Study 


News and Notes 


EDITH B. ATHEY, civic organist of Wash- 
ington, D. C., after spending the summer in 
study and observation in New York City, 
stepped on a Washington stone in a way ob- 
jectionable to the stone, with a sprained foot 
as the result. The injury healed in time for 
Miss Athey to resume her civic recitals, No- 
vember 5th. There will be a recital the first 
and third Saturdays of every month right 
through to June, in the Central High School 
Auditorium; there will be assisting soloists 
on many of the programs this year. Last 
year there were 15 recitals, 8 of which illus- 
trated music of different countries; in many 
cases the diplomatic representative of the 
country in question was present and made a 
short address, and usually the flag of that 
nation was displayed; the countries repre- 
sented included England, France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and the Scandinavian states, with, most 
important of all, two programs devoted to 
Americans. 


LUCIEN E. BECKER gave the first of his 
series of Lecture-Recitals October 11th in 
Reed College Chapel, Portland, Oregon; the 
recitals are given on the second Tuesday 
evening of each month from October to June. 


RALPH BRIGHAM, concert organist of the 
Capitol Theater, St. Paul, has issued an at- 
tractive leaflet of press criticisms of his art. 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS, of the Church of 
the Covenant, Cleveland, gave his first Ves- 
per Musical October 2nd, using excerpts from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 


ALBERT COTSWORTH, of South Congre- 
gational Church, Chicago, presented his 
unique harvest “Pageant” October 23d. It 
will be remembered that this Pageant was 
described by Mr. Cotsworth in our August 
issue of the present year. Mr. Cotsworth’s 
celebration of his 70th birthday was marked 
by a special service in his church, the pro- 
gram of which will be found in other col- 
umns; many composers contributed special 
compositions dedicated to Mr. Cotsworth, and 
one ingenious composer, Mr. Eric Delamarter, 
went so far as to compose his organ work on 
the theme consisting of his own initials and 
those of Mr. Cotsworth joined together. 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN, whose fame 
flashed as a meteor across America after his 
first series of recitals in Springfield, has been 
announced for a series of recitals on the 
notable concert organs in the New York and 
Philadelphia Wanamaker Auditoriums; the 
dates of his appearances in New York are 
Nov. 28, Dec. 2, 7, and 14, in the afternoons, 
and in Philadelphia Nov. 11, 17, and 23, in the 
evenings. Mr. Courboin was brought to 
America from Anterp by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s Catholic Church of Oswego, N. Y., and 
upon the death of the Dean, Mr. Courboin 
went to the First Baptist Church of Syra- 
cuse where his true fame began to spread 
rapidly. He was engaged by Mr. Wanamaker 
for the Philadelphia organ—the largest in the 
civilized world—and while there he performed 
the remarkable feat of giving 27 recitals and 
playing nearly 300 compositions entirely from 
memory. That he is to be heard also in New 
York, and on such a representative instru- 
ment, is a cause for rejoicing in music circles. 


FRANK MERRILL CRAM, A. A. G. O., gave 
his first recital of the season in the State 
Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y., October 2nd, 
with a program of well-chosen numbers; 
Mr. Cram has just recently returned from the 
Fontainbleau School, France. His program 
will he reproduced in our program page. 


MARCEL DUPRE’S ffirst appearance in 
America was scheduled for November 18th, 
when he opéned the new concert organ in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York; a sec- 
ond recital was scheduled for the afternoon 
of the 25th and thereafter his recitals alter- 
nated with those of Mr. Charles M. Courboin, 
both in New York and Philadelphia. Fur- 
ther dates for M. Dupre’s recitals in New 
York are scheduled for Nov. 30, December 5, 
9, 12, and 16, in the afternoons. The Phila- 
delphia recitals of M. Dupre will be Nov. 23, 
Dec. 1 and 8, in the evenings, 


SIDNEY C. DURST has returned from his 
extended tour through Spain where he “found 
some splendid musicians and some fine men 
and stacks of interesting music of all kinds, 
except organ.” It will be remembered ‘that 
Mr. Durst has already issued some American 
collections of Spanish organ music. Mr. Durst 
was invited to give recitals while passing 
through England. Upon his return to Amer- 
ica he became head of the theory department 
of the College of Music of Cincinnati. 


J. HENRY FRANCIS gave the first musical 
evening service of the season in St. John’s, 
Charleston, W. Va., October 2nd; the program 
will be used in other columns. 


JOHN S. GRIDLEY, who recently opened a 
joint studio in Norfolk with Eva Campbell 
Ogletree, gave his initial piano recital in the 
studio with great success, playing among 
other things the “Moonlight” and “Pathet- 
ique” sonatas of Beethoven. Mr. Gridley was 
accorded high praise by the critics. 


CHARLES HEINROTH’S notable recitals in 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, have just 
been issued in book form by the Institute. 
The programs of the 1920-1921 season num- 
bered 76, making a total of 786 programs 
given by Mr. Heinroth, with 195 additional 
concerts and recitals given by guest re- 
citalists during Mr. Heinroth’s tenure of of- 
fice. That Mr. Heinroth is one of the world’s 
greatest organists is fully realized by all 
who have heard him, and for those who 
have not had that privilege. it is proved 
by the number of years he has held office; 
no other organist has ever held a munic- 
ipal position of this kind for any such 
term of years; and during the past season 
the attendance averaged at each recital 1,224. 
There is every cause for optimism when such 
crowds attend public organ recitals week 
after week. All programs are annoted in the 
masterful style peculiar to Mr. Heinroth. 
The book is well worthy of a place in the 
musician’s library. 


RAY HASTINGS was engaged as solo or- 
ganist for the special presentation of “Queen 
of Sheba” in the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 


VICTOR HERBERT began his tour as guest 
conductor in the leading motion picture 
theaters with a performance in the Rialto 
Theater of Washington, D. C., and was re- 
ceived by President Harding ‘at the White 
House afterwards. 


WILLIAM H. JONES, of Christ Church, 
Raleigh, presented C. Whitney Coomb’s can- 
tata, “Ancient of Days”, October 11th, with 
an adult chorus of mixed voices. On October 
9th the Sunday evening musical service con- 
sisted of excellent choral and organ selec- 
tions (reproduced in other columns) with ex- 
ceptional success. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD recently dedicated 
two new organs, one a 2-manual of 21 reg- 
isters in Newport, N. H., the other a 3-man- 
ual of 27 registers in Cambridge, the latter 
built to the specifications of Dr. Matthew N. 
Lundquist, organist of the church. Mr. Loud’s 
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programs will be reproduced in other col- 
umns. 


JUDSON WALDO MATHER gave the dedi- 
catory recital on the new 3-manual Kimball 
in the First Baptist Church of Everett, Wash., 
the gift of Mrs. Mathea Severson. All de- 
partments of the organ are in separate cres- 
cendo chambers, rendering the instrument 
entirely expressive; the attendance at the 
opening recital was upwards of 1,500, with 
about 400 unable to gain entrance. Mr. 
Mather’s program will be reproduced in other 
columns. 


KEITH MacLEOD has been appointed or- 
ganist of the Bedford Park Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Mr. MacLeod comes to 
New York from Denver. 


J. B. FRANCIS McDOWELL, of Columbus, 
is energetically fathering the local movement 
for a municipal organ; Mr. McDowell recently 
called the business men and prominent resi- 
dents of Columbus together for a discussion 
of the project, and gave a piano and organ 
recital October 6th under the auspices of the 
municipal organ. Mr. McDowell played both 
the organ and piano numbers, having studied 
many of the latter with America’s most prom- 
inent piano teacher, William Mason. Now is 
the time for the organists of Columbus to 
cast aside personal and professional differ- 
ences—of which every city is full—and co- 
operate with all their energies on the project 
of securing for their city a municipal organ 
that shall be ‘not merely a duplicate of all 
other organs, differing from them only in 
size, but an instrument that shall represent 
some truly professional advance in organ 
design, for which there is so much room and 
so great need. Funds are being deposited 
with the Ohio National Bank, to which all 
contributions may be sent. 7 


EDWARD H. MOHR left for West Palm 
Beach, Florida, early in November, to remain 
for an extended vacation combined with busi- 
ness interests in the South. 


CARL F. MUELLER, of Grand Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Milwaukee, has issued 
an attractive program book of his monthly 
recitals for the season. There is a program 
of new music, a Christmas program, a song 
program, a descriptive program, and pro- 
grams devoted separately to Wagner, Guil- 
mant, and Mendelssohn. These programs are 
excellently planned for public presentation 
and ought to do much to popularize the ‘or- 
gan, as well as to cultivate public taste for 
music without requiring a conservatory edu- 
cation to appreciate it: the programs will be 
reproduced in our program page from time 
to time. October 16th Mr. Mueller gave a 
recital in the First Congregational Church 
of Sheboygan. 


SIBLEY G. PEASE who recently dedicated 
the new 4-48 Austin in his church, is giving 
a series of recitals for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. The organ is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert G. Wylie and has been offered to the 
Southern California Guild for their services 
and recitals “just as often as they elect to 
come”. A series of recitals has been ar- 
ranged for school children—a most important 
step both for the good of the community and 
the true usefulness of the organ. One of the 
unique features of the organ is that its Solo 
and Echo divisions are located in the tower 
in such a way that the tone, while perfectly 
heard within the auditorium, can be also 
thrown to the streets by means of specially 
designed apertures controlled from the con- 
sole. Mr. Pease uses this feature of his in- 
strument before the services in the playing 
of old familiar hymns. Both the recitals and 
the specifications will be further dealt with 
in later columns. 


_ HAROLD PRICE, recently appointed organ- 
ist of the Casino Theater, Halifax, was the 
subject of a full column review in the Hali- 
fax Evening Echo, written by Dr. J. D. Logan, 
and covering the subject of theater organ 
music in an interpretive way. This is the 
first time Halifax has had a theater organ 
and an article such as Dr. Logan wrote is 
ideally helpful to the cause of the theater 
organist—an example of how the press can 


and will help the theater organist when the 
latter is willing to ask it. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT, concert organist of 
Reading, who spent the summer in study and 
travel in Italy, scored many highly favorable 
press and personal comments for his work; 
among them were letters from Remigio Renzi, 
organist of St. Peter’s in the Vatican, and Er- 
nesto Boezzi, choirmaster in the Vatican; 
quite lengthy press comments were given for 
his public recital. 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, director of music 
of the University of Michigan, is retiring 
from active work and will live abroad for 
the next few years. 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART, the noted “out- 
door organist” of Balboa Park, was recently 
tendered an ovation upon the performance of 
two of his own compositions. 


EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR, F. A. G. O., of 
Birmingham, Ala., gave a recital in the First 
Baptist Church of that city October 11th for 
the benefit of the organ fund; an admission 
ef One Dollar was charged, in spite of which 
there was a large audience. A good program 
for the occasion was presented by Mr. Tay- 
lor, using the following: Tannhauser Over- 
ture, to a Wild Rose, and To a Water Lily, 
Thais Meditation, Bach’s Toccata in F, Sthu- 
bert’s Serenade, and The Storm, the last 
named being played by request. 


GEORGE E. TURNER has been appointed 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church, 
of Hutchinson, Kansas, where he has a 3-32 
Moller, and of Midland Theater, with a 3-35 
Austin; ten pupils and a choral society also 
help, as Mr. Turner says, to keep him out of 
mischief. If these things are not quite suffi- 
cient, he might undertake to edit a magazine 
or two on the side. 


ERNEST WHITE began his duties as or- 
ganist of Euclid Avenue Methodist Church of 
Toronto, Canada, September 1st. 


DAVID McK. WILLIAMS has announced the 
resumption of his special afternoon musical 
services in St. Bartholomew’s, New York, 
where he has one of the largest and best paid 
choruses in the Metropolitan district. 


ARMY BAND SCHOOL has been transferred 
from Governors Island, N. Y., to Washington, 
D. C. 


VANCOUVER ORCHESTRA has suspended 
for the season on account of impossible con- 
ditions imposed by labor union rules. 


A LARGE MOLLER organ has been re- 
cently dedicated by William A. Goldsworthy 
in Hagerstown, Md., the home city of the 
Moller factory. 


200 A SECOND is the rate recently achieved 
by Mr. Tiry Miller in taking motion pictures 
with an ordinary motion picture camera. 


1,500 A SECOND is the rate at which Mr. C. 
Francis Jenkins is said to have taken motion 
pictures which he was scheduled to exhibit 
at a meeting of Motion Picture Engineers in 
Buffalo. 


INFORMATION WANTED: A reader would 
like to know how many hours were required 
by Marcel Dupre in playing the complete 
Bach organ works. The time should be com- 
puted for actual playing hours, and should 
not include time lost between numbers. 


DENVER is said to rent its full auditor- 
ium at $400 a night, its theater section at 
$250, and to receive about $15,000 a year in 
rentals therefrom. In spite of its political 
situation it maintains a Municipal Band as 
well as a Municipal Organist. 


$33,000 is the reported contract for an or- 
ganist for three years in the new German- 
town Theater, Philadelphia, where a Wur- 
litzer organ of 36 pipe units is being in- 
stalled. The organist is Mr. Karl A, Bona- 
witz who is said to be the highest paid or- 
ganist in the east. 

DEMAREST’S Fantasie for organ-piano 
was performed by George Lee Hamrick and 
Adolph Verdi in place of the usual orchestral 
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overture in the Metropolitan Theater, At- 
lanta, during the week of October 10th. Color 
effects where used in the lighting and the 
Fantasie was applauded as warmly as any of 
the orchestral overtures. 


CRITERION THEATER, New York, has 
changed from a continuous-run house to a 
reserved-seat, two-performance house; the 
Criterion will be remembered, from the vari- 
ous critiques appearing in these pages, as 
the small Broadway house of the highly pol- 
ished programs under the direction of Hugo 
Riesenfeld, with Victor Wagner as conductor 
of the unique invisible orchestra. 


YALE UNIVERSITY announces a series of 
five organ recitals by Harry Benjamin Jep- 
son. Tickets of admission are sold and the 
proceeds go to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the notable Yale organ. Full spec- 
ifications and console photograph of this in- 
strument, together with an account of the 
music in Yale, appeared in our first issue, 
January, 1918, which is obtainable now only 
in the complete Volume I 


INDIAN SONGS have been recorded in the 
Smithsonian Institute by Rosendo Vargas, a 
member of the Taos Tribe and an employee 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washing- 
ton; thus will the phonograph preserve the 
music of the aboriginal Americans. Does 
anyone know of a finer and more cultured 
and more dependable race of “uncivilized” 
men than the native American Indians? 
What would an Indian civilization be like if 
the Indian had enjoyed the advantages of the 
white race? 


WEST POINT Military Academy’s organ- 
ist, Frederick C. Mayer, has announced that 
there is every hope to believe that a com- 
plete major division of the remarkable West 
Point organ will soon be contracted for in 
the name of an Academy graduate—a me- 
morial gift to the Academy. Thirteen reg- 
isters that had been contracted for some 
months ago have now been shipped to West 
Point by the Moller Factory (builders of the 
instrument) and among them are a 32’ Open 
Diapason and a 32’ Bombarde. 


A. G. O.: Gottfried H. Federlein, formerly 
Sub-Warden under the late Dr. Baier, has as- 
sumed his new duties as Warden, and Charles 
H. Doersam has been elected by the Council 
to serve as Sub-Warden. Mr. Hedden reports 
many inquiries for the Examinations, which 
would indicate unusual activity the coming 
season. 2,500 copies of the Constitution will 
be printed very soon for distribution, and 
the current Year Book is progressing rapidly. 
On October 26th a special session was held 
for the installation of new officers, followed 
by a social hour and refreshments. 


MIXTURES being built by Compton of 
London for the Great Organ of a 4-manual in- 
strument under construction include a Cor- 
net and Sesquialtera as follows: 

Cornet V Ranks: 5-10-12-14-15. 

Sesquialtera 1V Ranks: 17-19-21-22. 

5th—flute tone, smaller scale than Second 
Diapason, 2/9 mouths; 

10th and 17th—of Geigen scale, soft diapa- 
son tone, 1/5 mouths; 

12th and 19th—small diapason scale and 
brighter tone, 1/4 mouths; 

14th and 2ist—of Dulciana scale and very 
subdued tone, 1/6 mouths; 

15th and 22nd—diapason scale and more 
powerful tone than any other ranks, 2/7 
mouths. 


THEATER ORGAN MUSIC from the cata- 
logue of J. Fischer & Bro. has been classified 
and arranged for greatest convenience under 
the various headings for theater use. The 
work of classifying the music was done by 
Mr. Frank Stewart Adams, and descriptive 
notes are added in the back of the catalogue 
covering each work mentioned. All the or- 
gan publications of this important house 
were used in the preparation of this cata- 
logue so that the theater organist will find 
it a valuable help in building up his library, 
as the work is highly practical. Every the- 
ater organist should write to the publishers 
for a copy of this excellent catalogue; the 


descriptive notes will also assist the church 
organist in making his selections. 


THE WANAMAKER CONCERTS will in- 
clude organ recitals by Marcel Dupre, the 
young French organist whose remarkable 
feats were described in our issue of October 
of this year. M. Dupre comes to America for 
his first tour in conjunction with the opening 
of the fine new concert organ built in the 
Wanamaker organ shops for the New York 
Wanamaker Auditorium; this instrument was 
described in our issue of April, 1921, and is 
equipped with several highly important fea- 
tures. The opening recitals are expected to 
occur very soon and will be open to the pub- 
lic. Thus again does Mr. Wanamaker be- 
come the patron of the organ in an unusual 
way. Charles M, Courboin, who has been 
guest soloist for Mr. Wanamaker will also 
give recitals on both the New York and the 
Philadeiphia instruments. 


TATEMENT of the ownership, manage- 

ment, circulation, etc., required by the 

Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 

The American Organist, published monthly 
at Somerville, N. J., for October 1, 1921. 


State of New York 
County of New York 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn accordin to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of The American Organ- 
ist, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and _busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, T. S. Buhr- 
man, New York, N. Y.; Editor, the same; 
managing Editor, none; Business Managers, 
none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock.) TT. S. Buhrman, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per-cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. : 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is ...... (This 
information is required from daily publica- 


ais iain dd T. S. BUHRMAN. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 
day of October, 1921. 
(Seal) PHYLLIS SUMTER. 
(My commission expires March Ist, 1923.) 


} ss. 
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ORGANS 


* AUSTIN CONSOLE SKELETON........+.cececees i aN A a 
*COLORADO ......... DENVER ........-MUNCIPAL AUDITORIUM .......... 
DELAWARE ......... WILMINGTON .....ST. JOHN’S CHURCH.............- 
SIPIVINED NANGAT. ..o<.4s cc oicccciee 5 aS eee EEL See ee ais nee em 
*ENGLAND ........-LONDON ........0: eS ge. re 
TRIGEAMD 60sec cc NBO cc cccscee St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL............ 
*NEw YorK........ NEW YORK.......WANAMAKER’S AUDITORIUM ....... 
NEw YorK...... ov < PROV 5.4600 se5ccctIRS? BAPTIST CHURCH. «.6.06060 
* PENNSYLVANIA .... LANCASTER ......-HIPPODROME THEATER ............ 
*PENNSYLVANIA .... PHILADELPHIA ....PALACE THEATER ......-..2.0+00: 
*PENNSYLVANIA .... PHILADELPHIA ....STANLEY THEATER .........e0e005 
*PENNSYLVANIA .... PHILADELPHIA ....WANAMAKER’S AUDITORIUM ....... 


PORES DOU TE TO Cis ono oko vdccccecedcccceseraceensace 
*With Console photographs 


ORGAN BUILDING 


ANNIHILATING SWELL ..........+...2++..+.++GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY.... 
Buitpan’s VIEWPOINT .......0+.000000.... BASIL G. AUSTIN......0000005 
a , en 25, re 
CoMPOUND FLEXIBILITY AND EXPRESSION... .GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY. 40, 
DEGRADATION OF THE ORGAN.............-GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY.... 
HARMONIC CORROBORATING REGISTERS.......GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY.... 
*ORGAN BUILDERS AND ARTISTIC EvoLUTION..LOUIS VIERNE ..........000- . 
REVISING A SPECIFICATION........eceeece0- Hope Leroy BAUMGARTNER... 
SELF-DETERMINATION FOR SMALL ORGANS... FRANK STEWART ADAMS...... 


ne: 2: |) | een 
*Translation by Firmin Swinnen 


REPERTOIRE 


ASIGTE AT GREENS SE OGREGS oe i vas cu cke shoe see e cee e eek eee wwaas : 
Barnes’ “SyMPHONIE” IN G MINor...... ROWLAND W. DUNHAM......... 
IDICKINSON'S STOEM KUNG SYMPHONIC... .4 6 onc ccc cc ksc sek cee cceecces re 
Pon Cenc, Comme, AMD TURATOR, « oocnsvicevccsccs cceswedseces dca 

abinewenneesseus 30, 66, 102, 138, 175, ail, 242, 282, 318, 356, 302, 


SERIALS 


CouNTERPOINT Lessons: By Cart Parce Woop 
BAGH ARALWGEES .. <0: 250000000000 ee IS ee sais 
AEEREE ICANT WV MIOIONG 500s boo bis bk aw SGas wees be pee espe Sbbowa sabes 
THREE-PART EXAMPLES ...........-5.- Te Te TET eT Te 
EXAMINATIONS: By WARREN R. HEDDEN 
A. G. O. PAPER WorK ....... cmens Scie a mia Ros Ss AOA Enea 
A. G. O. CouNTERPOINT TESTS ......... ne eRe ee ee ee 
* Bis Ge Oi, ee IED nono os osc ec cwievins ce secesescoaenses 


THE CHURCH 


ADVI: TO TORGANIBTS 66 oid sone secceo « Wi RRR cakdc waewek es 
AN AVERAGE EXAMPLE...... Raat ye spats sie ee SS ee err a eee 
Cuicaco CHURCHES: ST. JAMES......... ‘Emory L. cada 
PTT ere eT eer ee 
PE ee 6 a. 
PESPPANT MEUBIC 60 5c occ socceccccccccs sNEBE EL, SUMPPARD.. «os. ccces 
OO es lle... nr 
ee i Re i ee sl | 
UNIVERSAL vs. EXCLUSIVE ART........... WHITNEY TEW ....scecceeceece 
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105 
223 
304 


192 
292 
112 


85 
371 
370 
263 
193 


225 
255 
234 
120 
298 

10 
183 
194 
152 


336 
186 


422 


49 
197 
204 


338 


273 
16 


406 
232 
274 
378 
270 


340 
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THE CALENDAR: 


FeB.-MARCH .... 51 PO hikicinnvias 199 NOVEMBER ...... ex 
a 89 a 238 DECEMBER ........ 
ME atwcnidawns 125 SEPTEMBER ...... 274 Sr! ae -s 
Lo 163 COTO dae cas 305 

RESPONSES : Howe’s “May THE Worps”...... 
ANDERSON’S “WOOLGAR” ...... 158 Powe s “O PRA 6 55 ccies 
CaMPBELL’s “Hoty FATHER”... 19 Howe’s “VALEDICTION” ........ 
Cooper’s “RESPONSE” ........ 93 Nevin’s “Catt To WorsHIP” 
Howss “A Paavem” .......4: 2 ScHWARZ “INTROIT” ........... 


REPERTOIRE: 


NE Sieh cds watyoevundes 52, 89, 125, 164, 200, 306, 343, 380, 

Wo. pe Bb Re ke, , eer 
REVIEWS OF NEw MUSIC...............: 95, 129, 167, 202, 240, 308, 382, 
SERVICE PROGRAMS 2... 20.65. 60.00s0005 17, 55, 92, 128, 166, 310, 346, 384, 
I ar eo dP eel ieee venkwians 18, 55, 92, 166, 201, 345, 

PHOTOPLAY 

CHURCH vs. THEATER PLAYING.......... MEME EEANSRORD Sci nied sews e 
PING COR RTA: 4 isa acs rie als ais wae ROY 1h; MRDCALRE. 0 <.2ctsaceaw 
PP AGTIBAUGIES 6 is 6 coeciss die x aueeig eas leeaes FRANK STEWART ADAMS........ 
Hints on “Get-Ricu-Quick-EncGar”.....RoLtto F. MAITLAND........+.-.- 
TAPER ONASTINGG ool Bis cio Talent svete els sess 1k raleuaheevater RUBY BeELe NASON: sce eee es 
LETTER WORTH PRINTING «0:5 6 6 05-s640%.0% WARE ISDATSS ooo ick aan ae 
MAIGING PROGRESS <isimc os sss selena Rie Mi PEAS FORD ce kif ic ecsics 
NOVICE AND Fits LESSONS... 5<.s0. Th. SCORE BURRMAN oiiiecssieiseerstarais 
ORGAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE WANTED..... Roy Li MEDCALEE. 3. ccacsiccciess 
PU PNTOTOM CO) Ie 5 0) 5 iE ASE See Retr a eR RCT Er 
STNG ARO W: voce 5 ciassusie tes wyald bosten ate wi Jc ARON ENUIRRG oa.2cietsidens.cio siete 
SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT......... 5 AROW Wiz MED OCATIRE ooo sic. ssw ees 
STRIKES AND SOME SUGGESTIONS........: NEVE CEPANSRORD asics d-sietain wae 
SYNCHRONIZING THE ORGANIST...... i gic ea IVES ATI 554 oreraiacevavensuav’ 
THEATER MuSIc FOR THEATERS.......... ROL, MEDCALER s..i)cils-cis.0 oes 
“Way Down East” AND FUTURE...... ... FRANK STEWART ADAMS......... 
PICTUREGRAPHS, BY M. M. HANSFORD............. 131, 169, 204, 277, 311, 
eT One eT TTT ee 27, 60, 98, 135, 173, 208, 281, 315, 
MG TN Ta HOS eee oss ee a sid aoe setae SS 27, IOI, 135, 206, 279, 316, 352, 390, 
I MRI Na Cuan iida pee nk <eend stawebes 315, 
Se A: A ee ae eT Een rr er ee es eee pacar 228, 391, 


POINTS AND VIEWPOINTS 


AMERICAN SELF-ABASEMENT.......... ot ald ee Chel ag 
DEST fo sy Forarsses ays isos Mis ede hs cee GrorGE B. NEVIN...2.0...<0+%. 
BEETHOVEN’S ANDANTE ........+-. ++ +++ CASPER | Ean «C070: ae a 
ore ea aA at SAA ED ORO MIR 76a o'co ss ose a 0b sono Rosia Tah cone iaouere A cetolIne’s rs Bcsreits its 
LDRMER NMRA ys Te ois iv apahote arsine cre eine mee eieyers Oscar E. SCHMINKE AOE TROeE stars 
ESN MAINES fate oss chcuors ens eaentio int lovers Oris Se ... WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY...... 
PIA MUN Besiktas eek ewe ons ok pies evn OSCAR E, SCHAIINI 6c csc dace 
HES fe io co Cy oe aan ey en ee mn Se, CERES rr Benesr M. SKINNER: 0.35.6 005.66 
CISUCANION oan kes cases sc taeess sce eie ea ta tNer oA REO TE tastes e'rouca st ovacayevecdians : 
West Potnt PEDAL OrGAN:. ite dete vice FREDERICK C. MAYER........... 
WHicH MASTERS? ..... eaeen rere Jour TEAMMOND .. ..2 6.66 .05000 


Yon Pupits IN ITALY..... ixguvepuienaes ea. eee — 


341 
379 
407 


237 
342 
309 
239 

57 


408 


21 


4 


409 
410 


383 


349 
380 


312 


241 
421 
241 
130 
130 

33 
393 

33 


394 
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GENERAL 
RD i Jiece hike Like iw eas aah Maia 32, 69, 141, 178, 422 
ee rer re err 22, 28, 34, 56, 71, 94, 107, 130 
137, 143, 168, 174, 179, 203, 207, 213, 251, 288, 316, 323, 359, 395, 426 
ETAL TRMIRAREE o5cscccccenscdas 31, 68, 139, 177, 252, 322, 359, 395, 425 
ET re err 32, 70, 106, 141, 176, 212, 246, 284, 321, 357, 424 


The End! 


Vo.uME IV. is finished forever. It is too late now to make it either better or 
worse. 

How much did you—you, YOU—contribute to its success? 

How many subsribers did you get for your magazine?—if this isn’t your maga- 
azine it is your own fault for not taking an active part in its creation month 
by month. 

If it contained things that did not interest you, it is your own fault for not com- 
plaining against them. 

If it failed to give more of the things that did interest you, that again is your own 
fault for not asking for more. 

Just how much did you contribute to the making of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
for 1921? 

You realize, don’t you, that if YOU had secured two or three new subscribers for 
YOUR magazine during 1921, the December issue would have contained sixty- 
four or perhaps even eighty pages instead of forty-eight? 

Would you like sixty-four pages a month for 1922 instead of only forty-eight, at 
the same subscription rate? The above tells you plainly how to get it. Make 
this yYouR magazine. : 
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Binders 


We now have for sale at One Dollar 
and ten cents postpaid ($1.10) loose- 
leaf Binders in black cloth, holding 
twelve copies of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST in a new patent Binder. 
These Binders can be used either for 
complete volumes for preservation in 
your library, or for holding only such 
current issues as the subscriber may 
wish temporarily preserved on his 
reading table. 

Remit by check, money-order, cash, or 
postage to 


The American Organist 
36 West 65th St. 
New York 





PIETRO YON 


after 4 months tour of 


Italy 
resumes 
Concert 
engagements 


in America 


Booking: THE INSTITUTE OF 
CONCERT VIRTUOSI 
J. C. Ungerer, Dir. 
853 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 





Schirmec’s 


Qhristmas 
sues 


for 1921 


SONGS 
JOSTEN, W.—Tue Turee Hoty 
Kincs (“Die heiligen drei K6nige”) 
Se Te net... 
MATTHEWS, H. A.—Voicks oF 
THE Sxy (from the Cantata “The 


Story of CHRISTMAS”) ....... net...75 
ROGERS, J. H.—Canp.eticut, net. ..60 
ANTHEMS 


MANSFIELD, P. J—THeERE WERE 
SHEPHERDS (Octavo 60945),...net...20 

MATTHEWS, J. S.—ScHirMer’s 
CuristmMas Carot, ANNUAL, No. 17 
(Octave GOAD),. 65.6.6 <cnsensess net...10 

ROGERS, J. H—Now WuHEN Jrsus 
Was Born 1n BETHLEHEM OF JUDEA 


(ORBVO GOGB)), nce cciecececess net...15 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43d St. New York 








Organ-Stops 
AND THEIR 


Artistic Registration 


NAMES, FORMS, 
CONSTRUCTION, TONALITIES, 
AND OFFICES IN 
SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION 
BY 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LL.D. 


Ecclesiastical and Organ Architect 


Author of “The Art of Organ-Building,” 
“The Organ of the Twentieth Century,” 
Numerous Articles on Organ Matters 
and Acoustics, and Author and Joint 
Author of Twenty-three Works on 
Architecture, Art, and Industry 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE, CLOTH, $2.50 


NEW YORK: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & co., Ltd. 
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Moller Pipe Organs 


During the first six months of 1921 
we received contracts for one hundred 
ten pipe organs, more than one-third of 
which were three or four manual in- 
struments. 


In the same period we shipped one 
hundred twenty-three. 


This increase in output is possible by 
improved facilities which are now be- 
ing augmented by another large addi- 
tion to our factory. 


Méller Organs are designed specially 
for the building, no stock part used, 
and every one fully guaranteed. 

Our action is sufficiently flexible to 
meet preferences of discriminating or- 
ganists in console appointments, etc. 

Our entire force of experts is avail- 
able for consultation on all subjects 
pertaining to pipe organs without obli- 
gation. 

Organists and all interested in pipe 
organs are cordially invited to visit our 
factory and thorovghly inspect our 
work and methods of construction. 

New booklet with list of over 3200 
MGller Pipe Organs, their size and loca- 
tion, on request. 


M. P. Moller 


Hagerstown, Maryland 





Over 90 Years of Uninterrupted Success 











HOOK & 
HASTINGS 
COMPANY 


ORGANS 


HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
AND DISTINCTION 








Most Approved Modern Methods 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston New York PHILADELPHIA CricA6o 








A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 


By Alfred Wooler 


Solo Voices: Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass: 
36 pages 


Time of performance: about 25 minutes 
Price, 75 Cents, Postpaid 


The fluent melodic gift, which is the 
happy possession of this popular writer 
for the church service, was never more 
agreeably in evidence than in this, his 
latest work. Himself a singer, Mr. 
Wooler can write effectively for the 
voice with sure knowledge of its limi- 
tations and possibilities in both solo 
and choral passages. The text is 
chiefly biblical, and tells the Christmas 
story with musical emphasis. 


A NEW SACRED CANTATA FOR 
GENERAL USE 


THE GROWN OF LIFE 


By George B. Nevin 
Price, 75 Cents, Postpaid 


Says Harvey B. Gaul, noted composer 
and critic, in “The Pittsburgh Post”: 


“If within a year this cantata is not 
found—and -heard—in every choirloft 
from Charleston, S. C., to Charlestown, 
Mass., I am a poor guesser. First of 
all, it sings; and the organ part plays. 
Mr. Nevin writes, as he has always 
done, with a fluent facile pen, and the 
result is a vocal work that fairly hums 
along. It takes about 40 minutes in 
performance; and should prove grate- 
ful both to choir and congregation. 


A copy of these cantatas will be sent for examination with return privilege to organ- 


ists and choirmasters on request. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-9 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
CHAS. H DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 E. 34th ST., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Order of your local dealer 
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Austin Organs 


The status of the Austin Organ 
Co., a thousand organs erected in 
twenty years and about one in ten 
of large four manual capacity, many 
of them divided, and many requir- 
ing unwonted skill in solving acous- 
tic problems, had influence in turn- 
ing the contract for the massive 145 
stop organ for the Eastman Con- 
‘servatory, Rochester, N. Y., to Aus- 
tin. Investigation in this matter was 
thorough, protracted, and pains- 
taking. This contract speaks for 
itself as to the rating of Austin 


Organs. 


Austin Organ Co. 
159 Woodland Street 
Hartford, Conn. 





You will eventually pay the price for an 


ORGOBLO 


because it is the best and most exten- 
sively used organ blower made, and the 
ultimate cost the lowest. 


Special ORGOBLO JUNIOR 
for reed and student organs 





The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Organ Power Dept. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Winners of the Highest Awards at 
Jamestown and Panama Expositions 


OVER 12,000 EQUIPMENTS in USE 
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Dunn, JAmes P. 





. Carefully Selected Compositions 


—of a— 
Characteristic or Local Nature 


RGR = OOlieme, OLICHEAIE” (OFICIEALY sos. e010 05s 0 e's/</0 o/0c 6.0 geod sles wiore eie.eisialetaieieis 75 

50090—Overture on Negro Themes (Southern) ...........scecseccccccccsssces $1.25 
GILLETTE, JAMES R. ; 

Meet Trois: THe SOU CSOUUNENI)) 6 6: cs <0. s 0.0 sie Sere 0 clas v.e..s.8seele visio eielerndiovene .60 

PES REN SIE CD), UIA AEAI ANE ooo sso 5:6 nie inde, Wiehe: 6:6: oe 1s Win’ oso wb Dieuied-w\etaisiel's are.ale%e By 
Russet, Dr. ALEXANDER 

5011—“The Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre” (Canadian)..............seeeeees 1.00 

Sota—soum ot tae Basket Weaver (Canadian) «cic ssiso0.0600.0.0 0% sive.00 os oeisiecis 75 
SCHMINKE, Oscar E. 

Pe — atte PRTISSE: | TRUBSIANN) 2 is-6 orese swiss 90's Oasis 0 aleialeln ia ¥ wen dineabie awl 75 
SHEPPARD, Ernest H. 

eG mee: SON 5 AAs) AROPIORIERD So yais' aie a: awa n's.6/0-s.4lv vicina gone See eee we eee 50 
SWINNEN, FirMIN 

apart k OERA ANCOR MISE TNS cas Yo257 55 sab so ast vo oi 21, 9 Ao 6 6 ONG otek wi Wis lo HS SiWia ws Gwin fermi alwierS 75 
Wricut, T. W. 

Bene ae Ati EG) AA. OSOOREIND a 5c 5,01 ie (0 a:e:0c0 vise ais .sralerelaiw ein eee eles. wiaisolnreverds .50 
Yon, Pietro A. 

4572—Cornamusa Siciliana (Bag pipe effect) occccec is ccc cecivcssecccccscess .50 

4519—Rapsodia Italiana (Italian patriotic hymn and dance)...........eeeee0e5 1.25 


Published by 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 
Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 


New York 
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Flemington Children’s Choirs 
170 CHILDREN 
from the five Churches of Flemington 
trained in service-sing for 
Graduation into the Senior Choirs 


Bessie Richardson Hopewell, Sec.-Treas. 
Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller, Director. 


HINNERS ORGAN CO. 


PEKIN, ILLINOIS 


Builders of organs of all sizes. Su- 
perb tone—modern appliances. Cor- 
dial endorsement of numerous 
members of the A. G. O, 


Correspondence Solicited 





THE DIAPASON 


Helps the Organist Keep Up-to-Date 
Uf You Are Interested in the Organ You Are Interested in THE DIAPASON 
BECAUSE IT CONTAINS: 


News of the Organists everywhere in the 
United States and in other parts of the world. 

Complete Descriptions and specifications of 
new organs. 

Valuable Special Articles and discussions 
by men distinguished in the profession. Con- 
tributors to The Diapason include the fore- 
most organists of the country. 


Recital Programs of the Leading Organists 
—A complete department, carefully edited, 
enabling the reader to see what is being 
played. This feature alone is worth the sub- 
scription price. It has been pronounced an 
invaluable aid in enlarging the organist’s 
repertory. 

Choir Department—A splendid monthly fea- 
ture is the presentation of suitable anthems 
and cantatas, for the benefit of conductors. 
Written by Harold W. Thompson, Ph.D. 


Reviews 6f New Music—The latest compo- 
sitions for organ and choir are carefully ana- 
lyzed and impartially criticised by Harold 
Vincent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 

Department for Moving Picture Organists— 
This is conducted by Wesley Ray Burroughs, 
well-known picture theater and concert or- 
ganist. Theater organists testify that his 
department is indispensable to them. 


SUBSCRIPTION ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
Foreign Rate, $1.25 


Issued on the first of every month 
Address 1507 Kimball Bldg. CHICAGO 





“With the charm of Northern poetic 
and musical accent to recommend 
them.”—Musical America. 





Norwegian Tone Poems 


TRYGVE TORJUSSEN 


TRANSCRIBED FOR THE ORGAN BY 
HAROLD V. MILLIGAN 


TO THE RISING SUN 
MIDNIGHT 
FOLK-SONG 
NORTHERN LIGHTS 
TRANQUILLITY 

ISLE OF DREAMS 


PRICE $1.00 


These melodies lend themselves beau- 
tifully to the combinations of either a 
small or a large instrument and should 
come into demand for recital programme 
pieces. They are most effective.—“The 
Diapason”. 


(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 247) 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BOSTON: 120 Boylston St. 
NEW YORK: 8 West 40th St. 











Subscription Order for THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


City and State, ..0..cccecse bps sehen ene ease 


ations: 8° $.. 00006055 c........ (U. S. A. $2.00; Canada $2.25; Foreign $2.50) 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
36 West 65th Street 
NEW YORK 
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FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Mus. Doc. 
Concert Organist; Prof. of Music Western 
Reserve Univ.; Organist Euclid Ave. Presb. 
Church and Florence. Harkness Memorial 





Organist, Rialto Theater, New York Chapel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘ RECITALS INAUGURALS INSTRUCTION 
GEORGE WHITFIELD ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST N. J. COREY 


Mus. Bac., A. M., Mus. Doc., A. G. O.; Prof. Or 
and Composition, Oberlin Cons.; Organist 2d Con- 
gregational Ch.; Conductor Oberlin Musical Union 
and Conservatory Orchestra; Dean Northern Ohio 
Chapter A -3 in New York City during July 
and August. 


Maus. Doc., A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


78 Woodward Terrace Detroit, Mich. 





J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 
Summer Classes Now Organizing 


Special short courses 
Send for list of pupils holding positions 


4 West 76th St. New York 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Guest Recitalist Wanamaker Auditoriums, Philadel- 
phia and New York; First Baptist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Management: Syracuse Musical Bureau, Lock 
Box 443, Syracuse, N. Y. 





EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


F. A. G. O.; Organist-Choirmaster Rutgers Presbyte- 
rian Ch.; Organist the Veltin School; Editor ‘‘American 
— Monthly” ; Recitals; a limited number of pupils 
taken 


222 East.17th St., New York 


ARTHUR DAVIS 
' 'F~.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist and Master of the Faecictes Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. G. O, Paper Work by Correspondence 
Christ Church Cathedral St. Louis, Mo. 





HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
Mus. Bac.; F.A.G.0. 
Instructor in the School of Music Yale University 
TECHNICAL SERVICE TO 
ORGAN PURCHASERS 


379 Temple St. New Haven, Conn. 


GEORGE HENRY DAY, F. A. G. O. 


Concert Organist; specialist in natural method of 
= ing; gi gra sauote New York College of Music; B, C. 

ork University; Organist-Choirmaster St. 
Sonne " Churdls Wilmington, Del. 


1919 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 





MARSHALL BIDWELL 
A.A.G.0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Pupil of Widor. Winner of Premier Prix 
d’Orgue. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
F.A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Instruction in Organ and Laem, he onatting foe 4. 
O. Examinations; address: Church of the M 


siah, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York. 





JOHN BLAND, Tenor 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Master of Calvary Choir; special courses in the de- 
velopment of the Boy Voice 


Studio: 20 E. 23d St., New York. Tel.: Gram. 328 





CLEMENT CAMPBELL 
Organist-Choirmaster Church of the Resurrection 


74th Street and Park Avenue 
New York City 





MRS. J. H. CASSIDY 
A.A.G.O, 


Organist Director, First Baptist Church, 
Temple Emannuel; Organ Department 
= Methodist University, Dallas, 
exas 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Mus, Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Choirmaster The Brick Church, Temple 
eth-El, and Union Theological Seminary 


412 Fifth Ave. New York City 





W. H. DONLEY 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Supervising Organ Architect 
Organist-Choirmaster First Presbyterian Church 
Seattle, Wash. 





RICHARD F. DONOVAN 
F.A.G.0. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 





PALMER CHRISTIAN 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Grove Park Inn 
All Soul’s Church 
Asheville, N. C. 





WALTER STRONG EDWARDS. 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.0. 


Studlo: 44 Lindale Street 
Stamford, Conn 
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GEORGE M. ZAIRCLOUGH 


Organist-Choirmaster eA ‘Tir. P. E., and Zion 
Hebrew Temple; head of Piano and Organ Deps. 
Macalester Cons.; instructor of Organ University of 
Minnesota; instructor, Piano, Organ, Theory, Com- 
position, 

Studio: 802 Pittsburgh Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 
Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 


Dean of the Department of Music of the College of 
Emporia; Professor of Organ 


ORGAN RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Emporia, Kansas 





KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
F.A.G.0. 
ORGAN RECITALS 


Organist, Choir Director, Church ae the Redeemer 
Morristown, N. 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
F.A.G.0. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Organist—Choirmaster 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 








J. HENRY FRANCIS 


VISITING AND CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 


Choirmaster and Organist St. John’s Church, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Director of Music Charles- 
ton Public Schools; Conductor Charleston 
Choral Club. 


NORMAN LANDIS 
A.A.G.O, 
Organist-Choirmaster 
Presbyterian Church, Flemington, N. J. 
Choirmaster First Reformed Church, Somerville, N. J. 





J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
F.1.G.C.M, 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
258 East College Avenue 
York, Pennsylvania 


WILL C. MACFARLANE 
Founder Portland Municipal Organ Concerts 
ORGAN RECITALS 
care John Macfarlane, 798 Tenth 
Avenue, New York City 


Address: 





EMORY L. GALLUP 
ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER 
St. Chrysostoms Church 


1424 Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 


ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


A.G.O. 

VOICE CULTURE—SINGING—REPERTOIRE 
Conductor Elmira Symphony Orchestra 
Choirmaster First M. E. Church 
Author “Twelve Lessons in the Fundamentals 
of Voice Culture.” 

351 Euclid Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 








HAROLD GLEASON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
University of Rochester 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, N, Y. 





HUGO GOODWIN 
F.A.G.0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


“He will rank with the finest musicians 
« of America.”—Widor 


111 Maple Ave. Northfield, Minn. 


JOHN S. GRIDLEY 
Mus, Bac. 

CONCERT: ORGANIST 
Organist-Choir Director Ghent M. E. Church, 
South 
Accompanist, Rodeheaver Choral Society 
15 Pelham Place Norfolk, Va. 





MILES I’A. MARTIN 
F.A.G.0, 
anist of the Church of St. Edward the Martyr, 
—- tooth St., New York City; sr Instruc- 
thes; Candidates prepared for the A, G. O. Exami- 
nations. 


CLASSES IN HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 





HUGH McAMIS 
F.A.G.0. 


Organist-Choirmaster Beck Memorial Church 
New York City 


303 West 93d Street New York 





J. J. MCCLELLAN 
ORGANIST MORMON TABERNACLE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ORGAN DEDICATIONS RECITALS 





RAY HASTINGS 
Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Temple Auditorium Los Angeles, Cal. 


J. J. MILLER 
A.G.O. 
Organist—Choirmaster 


Christ Church and Ohef Sholom Temple 
Norfolk, Va. . 





WARREN R. HEDDEN 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
CANDIDATES PREPARED FOR THE 
EXAMINATIONS 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint; 
correspondence courses 


170 W. 75th St., New York. Tel.: Columbus 4410 





THOMAS MOSS 
Organist—Conductor 


8936 Norfolk Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
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CARL F. MUELLER : 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Organist and Director of Music 
Grand Avenue net Church 


nd 
Scottish Rite Cathedral 


ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 


Choirmaster and Organist 
Christ a Cathedral 
Louis Ky 
BOY VoICw. TRAINING 
SULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 


CON: 
Address: 








LAWRENCE J. MUNSON 
F.A.G.0. 


Organist-Choirmaster Holy Trinity Church, New 
York City; Director Munson Institute of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Address: 357 Ovington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Tel.: Bay Ridge 57 


GERALD F. STEWART 
ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Address: Trinity House 





D. J. MURPHY 
F.A.G.0. 
Organist—Directur 
R. C. Church of “The Nativity” 
Scranton, Pa. 





HOWARD ROBINETT O’DANIEL 


ORGANIST AND MASTER A THE 
VESTED BOY CH 


First Methodist E isconal ast 
Germantown, Philadelphia 


“SOLO ORGANIST 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 





ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


ORGAN RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Director Baldwin Wallace enservetten, Berea, Ohio; 
Organist-Choirmaster Euclid Ave. Bapti: hurch, 
Cleveland. 

10001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.0. 
Instruction, Organ, Piano, Creative Harmony and 
Improvisation; Candidates prepared for Guild Ex- 
amination; assess Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas. 
601 W. 136th St., New York, N. Y. 





HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Spreckel’s Organ Pavilion, Balboa Park 
San Diego, Cal. 


HARRY A SYKES 
F.A.G.0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Norristown, Pa.; Conductor, Norris- 
town Operatic Society; Conductor, West 


Chester Women’s Chorus. . 637 Weést Main 
St., Norristown, Pa. 


EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 
F.A.G.0. 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


First Baptist Church 
Birmingham, Alabama 


WHITNEY TEW, Basso 
Discoverer of Principle of ONE POSITION SCALE 


Gives EVERY il ror octaves 
PURE, POWER tone 


*Phone: pan ves 
205 West 57th St.—New York City 














MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 


ASSISTANT ORGANIST 


TRINITY CHURCH NEW YORK 


HAROLD TOWER 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Organist-Choirmaster St, Mark’s Pro-Cathedral 


Conductor St. Cecilia Chorus 
Accompanist Schubert Club 





S. WESLEY SEARS 
ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
ST. JAMES CHURCH 
Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS ORGAN INSTRUCTION 





HENRY F. SEIBERT 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster Trinity Church 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


WILLIAM POWELL TWADDELL 


Organist and Musical Director 
First Presbyterian Church 
Durham, North Carolina 


FRANK VAN DUSEN 
Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 
INSTRUCTION IN ORGAN AND PIANO 


American Conservatory 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 





Recitals Instruction 





ERNEST H. SHEPPARD 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 
East Orange, N. J. 

COMPOSER 


RECITALIST TEACHER 





PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.0. 
TEACHER OF ORGAN, PIANO, THEORY 
Organist—Director 


Organist-Dtrector: Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center ee ateuaane Church, New Haven, 
onn. 
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ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 
FOUNDER OF THE 
FLEMINGTON CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 


Supervisor of Music of the Public Schools 
Flemington, N. J. 


Studio in Flemington 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Organist and Director of Music 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, Utica, N. Y. 


Accompanist Philharmonic Society 
RECITALS LESSONS 


D. KENNETH WIDENOR 
A.A.G.0. 
Organist 
Capitol Theatre 
Montreal Quebec 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 
A.G.O. 


Organist—Choirmaster 
St. Luke’s Church, Trinity Parish, New York 
race Church, Newark 














ORGAN RECITALS and 
INSTRUCTION in ORGAN PLAYING 


- CARL PAIGE WOOD 
A.M, F.A.G.O. 
ORGAN—HARMONY—COMPOSITION 
Assistant Professor of Music, University of 
Washington; organist, University M. E. 
Church, Seattle. 











DIRECTORY 


ABBE, Frederic C. St. John’s P. E., Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn. Mather Block, Main St. 
(Thompsonville 137-5). 

ADAMS, Frank Stewart. (See Card). 

ALEXIS, Gerhard T., A.A.G.O. First Luth- 
eran, St. Paul, (1916). 509 E. Minnehaha &t., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


AMBROSE, 
First Presbyierian. 
34 N. Clinton Ave.. Trenton, N. J. 

ANDERSON, L. Luella, A.A.G.O. First M. E. 
a (1897). 104 Hillsdale St., Hillsdale, 

cn. 

ANDREWS, G. W., Mus. Doc. (See Card). 

ANDREWS, J. Warren. (See Prof. Card). 

ATHEY, Edith B. Hamline M. E. Church, 
and Civic Organist Central High Auditorium, 
Washington, D. C. 

BARNES, Edward Shippen. (See Card). 

BAUMGARTNER, H. L. (See Card). 

BIDWELL, Marshall. (See Card). 

BILBRUCK, Alexander. North Congrega- 
tional, Portsmouth, N. H., (1919). Olympia 
Theater, Portsmouth, H. 

BLAND, John. (See Prof. Card). 

CAMPBELL, Clement. (See Prof. Card). 

CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. (See Card) 

CHRISTIAN, Palmer, (See Adv.) 

CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. (See Card). 

CLOKEY, Joseph W. H’d of Organ Theory 
Dep’ts, Miami Univ. & Western Coll. Broad- 
wav M.E Middletown. Box 115, Oxford, Ohio. 

COMSTOCK, Oscar Franklin, F.A.G.0O., at 
Trinity Church, N. Y. City. Address: 449 
Rugby Road, Flatbush, , ie 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Bac. A.G.O. 
Central Christian, Kansas City, Mo., Avabask 
and 27th St. (Both phones). 





Paul. 





COREY, N. J. Mus. Doe. (See Prof. Card). 


Obmine tee = oe. Ne Cora). 
n. Calvary ew Yor 
City ci9es>. di. 108 E. 29th St., N. Y. C. (Madi- 


son Sq. 

re, ~~ Pc Prof. Card). 

DAVIS, Fay Simmons, Congregational 
Church, Glen Ridge, N. J. Studio: 83 Line 
coln St., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

DAY, George Henry, F.A.G.0. (See Card), 

DEMAREST, Clifford, F.A.G.0. (See Card). 

DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. (See Card). 

DOMBAUGH, Griselda Davis. Epworth M. 
E. (1911) —_ Ohio. 405 East Senter St., 
(Marion 2255) 

DONLEY, w. H. 

DONOVAN, Richard F. 

EDDY, Clarence, 

Chicago. Musical College, 
hicago, IIl. 

EDWARDS, Walter Strong. (See Prof. Card). 

EMERSON, George Gale. St. Paul’s P. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio, (1913). Studio: 616 The 
Arcade. 

EMMANUEL CHOIR, LaGrange, IL, Wm. 
Ripley Dorr, director, 812 Fine Arts "Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. (Harrison 7664). 

ENDER, Edmund Sereno. Org.-Choirmaster, 
Old St. Paul’s, Org. and Dir. Mus. Goucher Col., 
Inst. Singing, Peabody, Baltimore, Md. 

EYER, Frank L, 

Organist and Director of Music, Limestone Coll, 
Gaffney, S. C 

FAIRCLOUGH, H., F.A.G.0O. 

FARNAM, W. Lynnwood. (See Prof. Adv). 

FOX, Kate Elizabeth, F.A.G.0. (See Card). 

FRANCIS, J. Henry. (See Prof. Card). 

FRYSINGER, J. Frank. (See Card). 

GALLUP, Emory L. (See Prof. Card). 

GILBERT, N. Strong, Col. A.G.O. Director 
Central et ae Organist St. Francis 
Xavier. 412 7th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

GLEASON, Harold. (See Prof. Card). 

GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.0. (See Card), 

GOODWIN, Melvin Biase M.A. Westside 
Pres., Germantown, Philadelphia (1913). 317 
W. eee St., West Chester, Pa. 

George W. St.. Luke’s Episcopal 
wie Walnut St. 

Lebanon, Pa. (462-J). 

GRIDLEY, John S. (See Card). 

HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doe. (See Card). 

HEATON, Walter, F.R.C.0., F.A.G.O. Church 
of the Holy Cross Ny 96). 403 Walnut St., 
Reading, Pa. (1051 M). 

ae Warren R., Mus. Bac. (See Card). 

LL, Fred Lincoln. Williston Congrega- 
acenl (1918). 

19 Gray St., Portland, Me. 
HIRSCHLER, Dan’l A., Mus. Bae. (See Card). 
JARDINE, Adam. St. Mark’s P. E., Seattle 

Washington. 1611 Fifteenth Ave. (East 
6500). 

JEPSON, Harry Benjamin, Professor ot 
Applied Music; University Organist Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, ews 

JONES, Wm. H., A.G.O. Mus. Dir. St. 
Nee School. Org. Christ Church, Raleigh, 


(See Prof. Card). 
(See Prof. Card). 


(See Card). 


GR. 
casei). 


DER, Ralph, Church of the Holy Trin- 
ne 11899). 217 S. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Cynwyd 327). 

KRAFT, Edwin Arthur, F.A.G.0. (See Card). 

LANDIS, Norman, A.A.G.0. (See Card). 

LEARNED, Charles, 

Asbury M. E., Watertown, N. Y. (1914) 

241 Mullin Street. 

LE BARON, Harrison D., A.B., A.A.G 
Director Adrian College Con, & First ee 
1039 College Ave., Adrian, Mich. 
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